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XxE  who  ai&rts  that  there  would  be  more  rcaj 
kxK>wkdge  and  more  true  wifdom  amoxig  m^ddn^ 
if  there  was  kfs  learning  and  lefe  philofcphy,  nnay 
offend  ibnie  men's  ears  by  advancing  a  paradox ;  for 
fuch  at  leaft  they  will  call  it.  But  men  who  enquire 
without  prejudice>.and  who  dare  to  doubt,  will  foon 
^diicover  that  ttus  Jeeming  paradox  is  a  moft  evident 
truth.  They  will  find  it  fuch  in  almoft  every  part  of 
human  fcience,  and  above  all  others  in  that  which  is 
called  metaphyfical  and  theological.  The  .vanity  of 
the  vaineft  men  alive,  of  fome  who  call  diemfelves 
icholars  and  philofophers,  will  be  hurts  but  they 
who  feek  truth  without  any  other  regard,  and  who 
pre&r  dierefore  very  wifely  even  ignorance  to  error, 
will  rejoice  at  every  fuch  difcovery. 

Tfe^-e  was  a  time  when  navigators  bent  themfelvcs 
cUtinately  to  find  a  paffage  by  the  North-Eaft  or 
the  North- Weft  to  Cathay^  Neither  frequent  lofles 
nor  conftant  difappointment  could  divert  them  from 
thefe  enterprizes,   as  long  as  the  fafhionable  folly 

A  2  prevailed. 
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prevailed.  The  paflage  was  not  found ;  the  fafliion 
.  wore  out,  and  the  folly  ceafed.  The  bounds  oT  na- 
vigation were  fet :  and  fufEcient  warning  was  both 
given  and  taken  againft  any  further  attempts  in  thofe 
dark  and  frozen  regions.  Many  fuch  there  are  iii 
the  intelle6tual  world :  and  many  fuch  attempts  have 
been  made' there  with  no  better  fucccfs.  But  the 
confequence  has  not  been  the  fame.  Neither  ex- 
amples nor  experience  have  had  their  effect  on  phi- 
lofophers,  more  fool-hardy  than  mariners :  and 
where  the  former  wandered  to  no  purpofe  three 
thoufand  years  ago,  they  wander  to  no  purpofe,'  at 
Icaft  to  no  good  purpofe,  ftill. 

'*  II  faut  poufler  a  une  porte  pour  f^avoir  qu'elle 
^'  nous  eft  clofe,"  fays  Cbarron  fomewhere  in  his 
Book  of  Wildom.  He  fays  right,  "  pour  f^avoir 
"  qu'elle  nous  eft  clofe."  But  when  we  know,  or 
may  know  very  certainly,  by  our  own  experience 
and  by  that  of  all  the  ftrong  men  in  philofophy,  an- 
rients  and  moderns,  that  a  door  is  (hut  which  no  hu- 
man force  can  open,  they  who  continue  to  fweat  and 
toil  in  Ihoving  at  it  are  moft  ridiculoufly  employed. 
They  who  afFeft  to  guefs  at  the  objefts  they  cannot 
fee,  and  to  talk  as  if  the  door  ftood  wide  open  whilft 
they  peep  through  the  key -hole,  are  employed  ftill 
worfe.  The  moft  antient  philofophers  may  be  ex- 
cufed  in  great  meafure  for  attempting  to  open  every 
door  of  fcience ;  though  they  cannot  be  fo  for  im- 
pofing  on^  mankind  difcoveries  they  never  made.  But 
they  who  followed  thefe,  in  the  courfe  of  philofo- 
phical  generations,  are  inexcufeable  on  the  firft  head 
as  well  2ts  the  laft;  fmce  what  was  curiofity  in  die 
others  became  prefumption  in  them :  and  they  fcarce 
made  amends,  by  the  good  they  did  in  advancing 
fome  real  knowledge,  for  the  hurt  they  did  in  en- 
tailing fo  much  that  is  quite  phantaftical  on  pofterity. 

Tully  confeffes  very  frankly   that  nothing  is  fo 
%bfurd  which  fome  philofopher  or  other  has  not 

faid: 
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ikid:  and  his  owa  T^orks  would  farnifh  fufficient 
proofs  of  the  aflertion,  under  the  epicurean,  the 
ftoical,  and  the  academical  charaftcrs  particularly, 
if  they  were  wanted.  But  this  confeflion  does  not 
-go  far  enough :  and  v/e  may  employ  upon  this  oc- 
cafion  againft  philofophers  the  objeftion  made  againft 
the  Jefuits  by  fome  of  their  enemies.  The  abfur- 
dities  of  philofophers  are  not  to  bp  alcribed  to  the 
particular  men  alone  who  broaqhed  them  in  every 
philofophical  age,  but  to  their  order  and  inftitution, 
if  I  may  fay  fo ;  the  principles  and  fpirit  of  which 
lead  by  neceflary  confequehjces  to  fuch  abfurdities. 
Tlje  fiift  founders  of  philofopby  laid  thefe  princi- 
ples, and  infpired  this  fpirit  in  days  of  ignorance  and 
fuperftition.  T  heir  followers  have  refined  upon  them, 
confirmed  them>  and  added  to  them.  Time  and. 
authority  have  eftablilhed  them  all :  the  pldeft  and 
the  grofleft  moft.  Words  that  have  really  no  meanr 
ing  are  thought  to  have  one,  and  are  ufed  accord- 
ingly. Ideas,  that  are  really  incomplete  and  inade- 
quate, are  deemed  complete  and  adequate.  Ideas, 
that  arc  obfcure  and  confufed,  are  deemed  clear  and 
diftinft.  In  a  wortj,  time  and  authority  have  fo  well 
eftablilhed  metaphyficijl  and  theological  abfurdities, 
that  they  pafs  for  the  firft  principles  of  fcience,  like 
certain  nepeflary  and  felf-evident  truths  which  are 
really  fucK.  Men,  who  would  have  been  giants  in 
the  Jiuroan  fphere,  have  dwindled  into  pigmies  by 
going  otit  of  it.  inftead  of  heaping  mountains  on 
rnountains  of  knowledge  to  fcale  the  (ley,  they  heap 
mole-hills  on  mole-hills  with  great  airs  of  import- 
ance, and  boaft  ridiculoufly  not  only  of  their  defign, 
but  of  their  fuccefs.  They  appear  to  me  like  fylphs, 
if  you  and  Ariel  will  give  me  leave  to  make  the 
comparifon,  fo  proud  of  not  being  gnomes  that  they 
fancy  themfelves  archangels.  "  Humana  ad  deos 
"  transferunt,  divina  mallem  ad  nos,"  is  an  expr^f- 
fion  ufed  by  Tulhy  and  extremely  applicable  to  the 

philofophers 
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phildfophcrs  of  whom  we  are  Ipeaking,  They  tte 
moft  prcfumptuoufly  the  firft,  and  they  pretend  with 
equal  folly  and  effrontery  to  do  the  laft.  They  afcribe 
to  the  Simrenni6  Being  the  manner  of  knowing,  the 
ideas,  and  even  the  very  affedtions  and  paflions  of 
his  creatures.  They preiume  to  enter  into  his  coun- 
cils, and  to  account  for  the  whole  divine  oeconomy, 
as  confidendy  as  they  would  for  any  o(  their  own 

dtry  aflFairs.  This  they  call  theology.  They 
Id  intelledbual  and  material  worlds  on  the  hypo- 
thetical fuggeftions  of  imagination.  This  they  call 
philofophy,  metaphyfical  and  phylicaL 

By  fuch  means,  and  by  fuch  men,  truth  and  error 
have  been  inrimat*ly  blended  together  from  the  firft 
effays  of  philofophical  enquiry :  and  various  (yftems 
of  natural  and  lupernatural  theology  have  prevailed 
in  different  ages.  Had  any  one  of  them  been  wholly 
founded  in  real  knowledge  and  confined  to  it,  as 
every  one  of  them  pretended  to  be,  the  certainty 
and  the  importance  of  fuch  a  fyftem  would  have 

?referved  it  among  the  rational  part  of  mankind, 
"ruth,  pure  and  unmixed,  would  have  g^ven  it  fta- 
bility.  But  error  has  kept  them  all  in  a  continual 
fiiix :  and  to  the  fhame  of  the  human  head  and  heart, 
the  moft  rational,  or  the  moft  reafoning,  part  of 
mankind  has  maintained,  this  flux]  by  adopting  fome 
errors,  by  inventing  others,  and  by  cultivating  both. 
If  there  is  no  fubjed,  and  I  think  there  is  none, 
upon  which  the  opinions  of  men  have  varied  fo  ex- 
travagandy,  and  have  ftood  in  fuch  manifeft  con'tra- 
didion  to  one  another,  as  they  have  on  that  of  the 
iirft  philofophy,  the  reafon  is,  that  men  have  not 
aimed  fo  much  at  unattainable  knowledge,  nor  pre- 
tended fo  much  to  it,  on  any  other  fubjeft.  Folly 
and  knavery  have  prevailed  moft  where  they  fhould 
be  tollerated  leaft :  and  prefumpdon  has  been  exer* 
cifed  moft  where  diffidence  and  caution  are  on  many 
accounts  the  moft  necefTary. 

«'  Quale 
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^  Qoak  per  inceitam  kioam  iub  luce  ttdi^ 
<'  Eft  iter  in  filvis" 


Such  is  our  jowncy  m  the  acquiiitaoii  of  know* 
ledge,  whenever  we  attempt  to  travel  far.  We 
grcpe  along  in  thofe  paths  which  experience  and 
the  application  of  our  minds  open  to  us.  We  dif- 
cern^  according  to  our  manner  of  perception^  a  &w 
objefts,  that  lie  in  our  way,  and  we  gueis  at  a  few 
more.  But  we  cannot  even  guefs,  with  as  much 
prohabiHty  so  is  neceflary  to  juftify  us  in  goefling,  ac 
our  whole  fyftem,  nor  explain  the  phsnpmena^  it» 
How  much  lefs  ought  we  to  think  ourlelves  enable 
of  knowing  Ae  divine  fyftem !  We  have  a  very  (U^ 
perficial  acquaintance  with  man.  Do  we  hope  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  Godf  One  would 
tmagbe  that  metaphyfical  divines  did  really  entertain 
this  hope.  They  may  entertain  it,  as  well  as  du^ 
huffing  opinions,  to  ufe  a  phrafe  of  Mr.  Locke^ 
which  they  entertain  concerning  the  human  mind 
or  foul.  They  afilime  it  to  be  near  akin  to  die  di* 
vine,  ibmethii^  derived  immediately  from  Gcjy  and 
capable  of  becng  united  to  him.  An  intelledhial 
mirror  it  is,  that  refle£l:s  from  the  j^asnomena  of 
nature  alone,  and  therefore  indireftly,  fome  very 
^ew  notices  of  the  Supreme  Being,  beyond  the  de* 
monftrative  knowledge  that  we  have  of  his  exift* 
cnce.  But  thefc  men,  when  they  lower  their  pre- 
tenfions  and  would  appear  modeft,  afiiime  it  to  ht 
not  a  mirror  that  rcfle6bs  fuch  notices,  but  a  Ipirit 
that  is  capable  of  receiving  them,  and  that  receives 
them  direftly  from  the  divine  intelligence.  They 
tell  us,  with  great  metaphyfical  pomp  of  words,  that 
rezfonj  the  nipreme,  eternal  reafon,  is  the  liin  of 
their  intellefkual  world>  in  the  light  of  which  they 
fee  intelligible  objeds,  juft  as  fenfible  objefts  are 
feen  in  that  of  the  material  fun.  On  fuch  bold  pre« 
ibmptions  they  proceed,  and  whither  may  they  not» 

whither 
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wjiither  have  they  not,  been  carried  by  them  ?  The 
farther  they  go,  the  more  their  imaginary  light  fails 
them.  But  they  ceafe  not  to  flatter  themfelves: 
and  whilft  they  expeft  at  every  moment,  as  it  were, 
the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  they  fall  into  the  fhades  of 
night. 


"  Ubi  coelum  condidit  umbra 


*^  Jupitery  et  rebus  nox  abftulit  atra  colorcm/' 

Now  fince  metaphyfical  divines  have  wandered 
thus  fo  many  thoufand  years  in  imaginary  light  and 
real'darknefs,  they  are  not  furely  the  guides  we 
ihould  chufe  to  follow.     That  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge to  which  I  cannot  attain  is  therefore  unattain- 
able by  them,  it  would  be  impertinent  to  conclude. 
But  I  may  conclude  reafonably  and  modeftly,  that  a 
kind  of  knowledge,   whofe  objcfts  lie  above  the 
reach  of  humanity,  cannot  be  attained  by  human 
creatures,   unlefs  they  are  afliftcd  by  fupernatural 
powers,  which  is  a  fuppofition'  out  of  the  prefent 
cafe.     I  could  not  have  difcovered,  as  Newton  did, 
that  univerfal  law  of  corporeal  nature  which  he  has 
demonilrated.     But  farther  than. that  he  could  go  no 
more  than  1,  nor  difcover  that  aftion  of  the  firft 
caufe  by  which  this  law  was  impofed  on  all  bodies, 
and  is  maintained  in  them'.     It  is  the  kind,  not  the 
degree,  of  knowledge  that  is  concerned,  and  to  be 
compared.    Let  us  return  therefore  out  of  this  Icenc 
of  illufion  into  that  of  human  knowledge  ;  nor  flut- 
ter, as  Hobbes  exprefles  himfelf,   like  birds  at  the 
window  whilfl:  we  remain  inclofed.     We  may  be 
the  better  contented   to  confine  our  enquiries  to 
the  limits  God  has  prefcribed  to  them,    fince  we 
may  find  within  thofe  limits  abundant  matter  of 
real  ufe  and  ornament  to  employ  the  fl:udious  labors 
of  mankind.    Experimental, knowledge  of  body  atid 
mind  is  the  fund  our  reafoo  fhould  cultivated  and 

the 
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the  firft  is  a  fund  that  philofophers  will  never  ex- 
hauft.  In  this  part,  let  deficiencies  be  noted.  There 
are,  there  can  be  no  exceiles :  and  as  to  the  excefTes 
that  have  been  and  are  to  be  noted  in  the  other,  they 
are  excefTes  of  afTuming  and  reafoning,  not  of  experi- 
ment and  obfervation.  The  phaenomena  of  the  hu- 
man mind  are  few,  and  on  thofe  few  a  multitude  of 
hypothefes  has  been  raifed,  concerning  mind  in  ge- 
neral, and  foul  and  fpirit.  So  that  in  this  part,  the 
improvement  of  real  knowledge  mufl  be  made  by 
contradtion,  and  not  by  amplification.  I  will  pre- 
fume  to  fay,  that  if  our'  Bacon  had  thought  and  writ 
as  freely  on  this  as  he  did  on  many  other  parts  of  fci- 
ence,  his  famous  work,  which  has  contributed  fo 
much,  would  have  contributed  more,  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  reallcnowledge,  and  would  have  deferv- 
cd  its  tide  better.  Men  might  have  learned  to  con- 
fider  body  more,  inflead  of  doubting  whether  it  exifts, 
and  to  confider  their  own  minds  more,  from  which 
alone  they  can  acquire  any  ideas  at  all  of  mind ;  in^ 
ftead  of  dreaming  like  Malebranche  that  they  interro- 
gate the  divine  Logos. 

What  right  the  firfl  obfervers  of  nature  and  in- 
iiruAors  ofmankind  had  to  the  tide  of  fages  we  can- 
not fay.  It  was  due  perhaps  more  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  fcholars,  than  to  the  knowledge  of  the  mafters. 
But  this  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  their  right 
€Q  that  appellation  could  not  be  worfe  founded  than 
the  right  of  all  thtjir  fuccefTors  to  be  called  lovers  of 
wifdom.  There  is  an  anecdote  related  by  Tully  in 
his  fifth  Tufculan,  and  mentioned,  I  think,  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  which  is  much  to  our  prefenc 
purpofe  :  or  at  leaft  the  tale  is  pretty  enough  to  de- 
fcrve  to  be  told.  The  prince  of  the  Phliafians  hav- 
ing heard  and  admired  the  Samian,  afked  him  what 
his  profeffion  was.  He  anfwered,  that  he  was  a 
philofopher,  and  he  explained  himfclf  thus  :  He 
faid,  that  the  life,^  man  fccmed  to  him  to  re- 

femble 
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Jemble  the  great  aflembly  or  fair  of  Greece  that  was 
held  at  01ympia>  where  fome  reforted  to  acquire 
honor  by  exercifing  themfelves  in  the  public  games, 
and  others  wealth  by  traffic ;  whilft  another  fort  of 
men  came  for  a  much  better  reafon,  to  fee  and  to 
obfcrve  whatever  paft.  Thus,  he  faid,  fome  men 
come  into  Ae  world  to  feelc  glory,  and  fome  wealth  { 
whilft  a  few,  defpifing  both,  obferve  and  ftudy 
nature  :  and  thefe  are  lovers  of  wildom.  We  might 
be  induced  by  this  tale  to  think  that  Pythagoras  con- 
fined himfelf  within  the  bounds  of  real  knowledge,  if 
wc  did  not  know,  by  a  multitude  of  other  anecdotes, 
and  by  the  fcraps  of  his  doftrine  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  how  far  he  rambled  out  of  them.  He 
had  been  bred  in  fchools  where  the  diftindion  be- 
tween human  and  divine  knowledge  and  wifilom, 
to  one  of  which  we  may  attain,  but  not  to  the  other, 
was  fo  little  made,  that  by  aiming  at  the  laft,  they 
milTed  in  many  refpe6ls  even  the  former.  To  ob- 
Icrve  the  conftitution  and  order  of  things  in  the 
phyfical  and  moral  fyftems  to  which  we  belong,  to 
form  general  ideas,  notions,  axioms  and  rules  on 
thefe  particulars,  and  to  apply  them  back  again  to 
human  aftion  and  human  ufe,  conftitutes  know- 
ledge :  and  the  rcfult  of  the  whole  is  wifdom,  human 
knowledge  and  human  wifilom.  But  there  are  men, 
and  there  were  fuch  in  the  days  of  Pythagorar,  who 
talk  of  wiidom  as  if  it  was  not  the  refult  of  any  pro- 
cedure of  this  kind,  but  a  (uperi^r  principle  antece- 
dent to  it,  independent  of  human  knowledge,'  and 
the  influences  whereof  defcend  on  the  human  mind 
from  above,  as  chriftian  theology  teaches  us  that 
grace  and  faith  are  beftowed  onus. 

According  to  fuch  philofophers  as  thefe,  men  of 

great  authority  in  our  learned  world,  we  muft  date  the 

'progrefe  of  knowledge  and  wiidom  fropn  JJam,  who 

was  the  wifeft  of  men,  if  it  be  no  blunder  to  fay  fo, 

before  the  fall,  and  the  firft  and  greateft  philofopher 

after 
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After,  it    I  will  not  mifpend  sm/  dme  in  coBe£ting 
tbe  puerilities  and  prophanations  that  have  fallen 
from  the  pens  of  rabbins,  and  andent  and  nriodem 
doftors  of  the  chriftian  church.  It  will  be  enough,  and 
in  truth  more  than  the  fubjeft  deferves,  te  take  no* 
ticc,  that  if  we  give  credit  to  thefe  writers,  we  muft 
believe  rfiat  wiWom  was  infufed  into  the  mind  of 
Adam  by  God,  and  that  he  came  out  of  the  hands  of 
his  Creator  with  all  the  perfeftions  of  which  his  na^ 
cure  was  fufceptible  :    and  of  what  perfeftions  was 
not  that  nature  fufceptible,  whilft  he  enjoyed  the 
vifion  of  Ged^   and  whilft  the  Supreme  WilHonnC 
that  is  God  himfelf,  "  for  the  Word  is  God,"  w& 
pleafed  to  converfe  with  him,  and  was  delighted  in 
his  company*?  He  had  not  only  innate  ynHotrty 
but  innate   language  too  i  for  Adam  and  Evig  dif- 
courfed  together  in  Hebrew  as  foon  as  they  were 
created.     Even  after  the  fell,  Adam  preferved  all  the 
knowledge  and  wildom  whereof  he  was  in  pofieilion, 
•though  more  obfcurely  than  before;    beeaofe  hfc 
had  no  longer  the  fame  immediate  and  intimaBc 
communication  with  the  Supreme  Intelligence.     It 
fhould  feem  too,  that  he  tranfmitted  lomc  faint 
glimmerings  of  thefe  original  illuminations  to  aft  his 
pofterity.     Plato  imagined,  after  more  antient  jphi- 
iofophers,  that  every  man  is  born  with  a  cej'tain 
reminifccnce,  and  that  when  we  feem  to  be  taught:,  we 
are  only  put  in  mind  of  what  we  knew  in  a  foirmer 
ftate.     Now  who  can  tell  how  high  this  rertiini- 
fcence  began,  aitd  through  how  many  former  ftsr  tes  it 
may  have  been  continued  !  Several  chriftian  d}  vines 
have  taught,  that  all  men  having  been  contain  ed  in 
the  firft  man,  fome  of  his  original  perfeftio  n  has 
deicended  to  them,  as  well  as  the  taint  of  his  o(friginal 

*  — ludens  in  orbe  terrarum;  k  deliclac  mem,  efle  cum  filiu 
homtnum.    Prov.  x.  %,  v.  31, 

fin: 
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JSn :  and  we  may  conceive  one^  no  doubt,  as  eafity 
as  the  other. 

But  however  all  this  may  have  been,  and  whether 
Adam  preferved  after  the  fall  his  whole  (lock  of 
knowledge  and  wifdom,  or  whether  he  renewed  it  by 
experience  and  meditation  in  the  courfe  of  a  long 
life,  the  progrefs  of  knowledge  and  wifdom  is  de- 
duced by  the  fame  writers  from  him  to  Setby  to 
Enocby  to  Noaby  to  the  patriarchs,  to  Mojes,  to 
SolomoHy  to  the  elders  of  Ifrael,  to  die  priefts  of  the 
family  of  Jarofiy  to  the  colleges  of  the  prophets, 
to  thofe  fanftified  orders  the  Rechabites  and  the 
Effenians,  and  in  fhort  to  all  the  fchools  of  the 
chofen  people  both  before  aqd  after  the  captivity. 
Among  this  people  we  are  told  moft  dogmatically, 
that  the  whole  treafure  of  knowledge  and  wifdom, 
as  well  as  of  true  religion,  was  depofited  by  Gody 
that  it  was  preferved  there,  and  that  fome  of  thefc 
riches  were  diftributed  from  thence  at  different  peri- 
-  ods  of  rime  to  the  reft  of  mankind  :  fo  that  the 
people  of  the  whole  earth  lighted  up  their  candles 
at  die  lamp  of  the  tabernacle,  jojepb  is  fometimes 
the  antient  Hermesy  Mojesy.  the  younger.  Nay 
Jofepb  is  fometimes  the  fifth  Mercuryy  mentioned  in 
Several  traditions,  who  gave  laws  to  the  Egyptians 
and  taught  them  letters  :  and  Mojes  was  the  fourth, 
whom  they  thought  it  criminal  to  name  on  account 
of  the  plagues  they  had  endured  at  the  famous 
exode.  By  thefe  m^n,  the  light  of  philofophy 
'Was  fpread  in  Egypt.  Daniely  Zerobabel  and  others 
of  the  captive  Jews  fpread  it  in  Chaldaea :  and 
Sokmumhzdii^xt^Atty  long  before,  among  his  neigh- 
bours the  Phoenicians,  who'  left  fome  Jparks  of  it 
in  all  the  countries  to  which  thefe  famous  navigators 
iailed-^ 

This  account  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  philofo- 
phy, with  a  multitude  of  other  circumftances,  is  fo 
tnconfiftefit  and  fo  unauthorized,  or  rather  fo  grofsly 

fabulous^ 
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fabulous,  that  they  who  give  credit  to  it  muft  firft 
renounce  all  the  conditions  of  hiftorical  probability. 
Jqfepbus^  EufebiuSi  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  others, 
both  Jews  and  Chriftians,  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  whole  legend,  and  drefled  up  different  parts  of 
it.  '  Modem  Icholars,  like  Bochart,  Huet,  Stillin^eet. 
and  many  more,  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  ridicu- 
lous pains  to  fupport  it.  I  Ihall  not  enter  at  this 
time  into  any  partkrulars  concerning  the  proofs  they 
briiig.  I  wiU  only  fay,  that  by  the  fame  methods, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  make  antiquity  depofe  juft 
as  we  pleafe.  If  we  affirm,  as  it  is  done  in  the  pre- 
fent  cafe,  without  even  any  feeming  authority;  if 
-we  conneft  at  other  times  broken,  and  fupply  imper- 
fect paffages  by  guefs  ;  and  if  we  paraphrafe  fuch  as 
are  obfcure,  till  we  make  them  fay  what  there  is  no 
reafon  but  the  reafon  of  our  fcheme  to  bel'eve  they 
were  intended  to  fay ;  in  fhort,  and  to  mention  no 
more  of  thefe  learned  artifices,  if  we  adopt  fuch 
anecdotes  as  fuit  our  purpofe,  and'  rejeft  fuch  as 
are  not  favorable  to  it,  though  derived  from  the  fame 
or  equivalent  authority,  no  hiftorical  paradox  will 
want  fufficient  color  to  make  it  pafs  for  truth,  at 
leaft  among  thofe  who  have,  as  the  writers  above- 
mentioned  had,  fome  favorite  purpofe  to  fervc 
by  it. 

That  arts  and  fciences  travelled  from  the  Eaft  to 
the  Weft,  from  Chalda^a  to  Egypt,  and  from  Egypt 
to  Greece,    has  been  a  received  opinion : 

"  Tradidit-^gyptis  Babylon,  iEgyptis  Achivis." 

This  opinion  agrees  fo  well  with  our  fcripture  ac- 
count of  the  re-peopling  the  world  after  the  deluge, 
and  of  the  antiquity  of  nations,  that  it  ought  to  be 
retained  perhaps  for  that  very  reafon.  Two  writers 
of  more  fame  than  good  authority,  but  who  are 
principally  depended  upon  by  modern  antiquarians, 

feem 
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fbem  to  have  thought  fb.  Jojtpbus  relates,  that 
Jlbraham  was  enriched  by  the  immenfe  prefents  the 
JEgyptians  made  hitn  for  inftruding  them  in  the 
Icieoces  that  he  brought  from  Chaldasa.  EufeMus 
dfiures  us,  fix)m  the  lame  Jofepbusy  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  ignorant  of  aftrology,  and  even  of  aridi- 
metic,  zxiAxTomEtipolemusy  xl^t  Abraham  cotiwtrkA^ 
wbilft  he  was  in  their  country,  with  the  priefts  of 
Heliopolis.  But  notwithftanddn^  all  the  authorides 
on  which  this  received  opinion  is  founded,  a  man 
of  ingenuity  and  much  reading  would  not  find  it 
hard  to  eftablifh  another,  by  a  new  choice  of  paf- 
fages,  and  by  a  new  difpofition  of  them  j  for  the 
learned  ring  different  changes  on  the  fame  fet  of 
bells.  He  might  ihew  us  perhaps,  that  arts  and 
Iciences  came  from  the  Weft  in  a  more  remote 
age  than  any  the  Greeks  bad  knowledge  of,  that 
they  were  introduced  and  fpread  by  the  Atlantic 
f)eople  who  over-run  Africa  and  Europe,  and  of 
whom  Solon  had  never  heard  nil  the  Egypuan 
priefts  related  thefe  wonders  to  him ;  or  he  might 
bring  diem  perhaps  from  the  kingdom  of  Uranus, 
diat  kingdom  to  which  Atlasy  coeval  with  Satuni^ 
and  his  brother,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus^  gave 
his  namci  if  in  truth  the  people  of  that  kingdom 
were  different  from  the  others  who  bore  the  fame 
name,  which  point  of  criticifm  it  might  be  more 
difficult  than  important  to  fettle,  fmce  in  all  cafes 
arts  and  fciences  would  ftill  have  been .  brought 
fix)m  the  Weft  to  the  Eaft.  After  this,  it  would 
be  eafy  to  trahfportthem  firom  Ethiopia,  the  African 
Ethiopia  or  Egypt  to  more  eaftem  nations,  to  the 
Phoenicians,  the  Aflyrians,  die  Perfians,  the  Indians 
and  the  Chinefe. 
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SECTION      IL 

JduT  to  dwell  no  longer  on  thefe  ferious  trifle$» 
let  us  confider  whether  the  rife  and  progreis  of  phi-^ 
lofophy,  efpecially  of  the  firil,  may  not  be  accotint- 
ed  for  with  a  probability  that  is  founded  bn  the  gene- 
ral tenor  of  tradidon,  and  on  the  analogy  with  what 
we  know  of  nations  that  have  grown  up  from  barba- 
rity to  civility,  and  from  ignorance  to  knowledge. 

I  think  then,  on  both  thefe  foundationsy  that  phi- 
lofophy  neither  had,  nor  could  have,  in  the  ordina- 
ry cowrie  of  things,  a  (bted  beginning  at  any  point 
of  time,  nor  in  any  particular  place.     It  began,  at 
differen^periods,  in  different  places,  and  was  fubjedt  . 
to  aU  the  revolutions  that  attend  the  human  ftate. 
It  was  the  growth  of  fome  countries,  it  was  propa- 
gated into  others.     It  flourifhed  long  in  fome  coun- 
tries, it  languilhed  and  was  foon  at  an  end  in  others. 
It  thrived  more  or  iefs,  it  lived  and  died  according  to 
the  charaders  of  people  and  the  fortune  of  govern- 
fnents«     Wherever  it  began,  the  beginnings  of  it 
were  inconfiderable ;  for  the  trees  which  compofe. 
the  grove  of  knowledge  (hoot  up  from  the  fmalleft 
feeds.     Nor  was  this  alL     TJie  imperfedions  of  our 
nature,  which  have  manifefted  themfelves    in  the 
whole  progreis  of  philofophy,  manifefted  themfelvea 
no  doubt  even  more  grofsly  at  the  rife  of  it,  though 
ignorance  concealed  them  at  that  dme,  as  knowledge 
has    di%uafed   them   fince«      ignorance    preceded  | 
knowledge.     Elrror  was  coeval,  and  grew  up  with  I 
it.     Error  flourifhes  in   jhaides,    and  before  men  / 
could  get  out  of  thofe  which  ignorance  fpread,  errer  ' 
had  outgrown  and  overfhadowed  knowledge*    Su- 
perlHtion  accompanied  them;  and  though  error  was 
die  principal  nurie,  even  knowledge  contributed  to 
rezr  diis  child  of  ignorance  and  fear.  * 

It 
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It  is  agreeable  to  anticnt  traditions,  and  modem 
relations,  to  believe,  that  wild  uncivilized  people, 
though  reduced  into  focieties  fubjed  to  fome  regula- 
tions of  government,  and  direfted  by  fome  general 
rules  which  conftant  experience  forces  them  to  ob- 
ferve>  have  few  means  and  litde  leifure  to  improve 
even  in  that  knowledge,  the  foundations  of  which  are 
already  laid  by  urgent  necefllty  among  them,  arid 
which  would  render  their  ftate,  if  it  was  improved, 
much  more  comfortable.  Their  whole  time  is  em- 
ployed, the  whole  Attention  of  their  minds  is  bent  to 
provide  from  day  to  day,  and  from  feafon  to  feafbn, 
for  their  fuftenance  :  and  the  exercife  of  reafon  ap- 
pears as  little  in  them  as  in  the  beafts  they  fomedmes 
hunt,  and  by  whom  they  are  Ibmerimes  hunted. 
Arts  lie  uninvented  or  unimproved,  and  fcience 
they  have  not.  But  the  firft  openings  to  fcience, 
and  the  firft  motive  to  philofophical  enquiries,  they 
have  even  in  the  ftate  I  defcribe  :  and  this  motive 
Ihews  itfelf  in  that  curiofity  to  know  the  caufes  of 
the  phaenomena,  which  is  fo  natural  to  the  human 
mind.  The  moft  common  excite  it.  Thofe  that 
are  extraordinary  excite  it  more,  and  thofe  fi-om 
which  they  receive  much  benefit  or  much  hurt  ex- 
cite it  moft  of  all.  Another  principle  as  natural  to 
the  humarf  mind,  but  not  very  apt  to  direct  our 
enquiries  right,  is  that  whereby  we  make  ourfclves 
the  meafure,  as  well  as  the  final  caufe  of  ail  things. 
It  is  this  that  has  reprefented  the  unknown  caufes  of 
the  ordinary  as  well  as  extraordinary,  of  the  benefi- 
cial as  well  as  hurtful  phacnomena  of  nature  to  the 
minds  of  fuch  favages  and  demi-favages  as  wc 
defcribe,  under  the  images  of  animal  beings,  a  little 
difierent  from  man,  but  analogous  to  him,  and 
endued  only  with  greater  power  and  greater  intelli- 
gence. Thefe  they  placed  above  or  below,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  (cenes  of  aftion  to  which  imagi- 
nation afiigned  them  y  like  the  captain  above  and  the 

captain 
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capcain  below,  the  two  divinities  of  the  Hottentots. 
Thus,  die  heaven,  the  earth,  the  fea  and  die  air 
were  foon  peopled  with  divinides  that  direded  all 
their  modons,  and  direAed  them  aU.  reladvely  to  . 
mail.  Unable  to  difcovcr  the  order  of  fccond  caufes^ " 
to  trace  thofe  that  are  remote  from  thofe  that  lie 
neareft  to  our  obfervadon,  and  thofe  that  are  more 
general  from  thofe  that  are  lefs  fo,  which  would 
have  led  them  at  laft  to  the  firft  efficient  caufe  of  all 
things,  they  took  a  Ihorter  and  eafier  method  of  ac- 
counting for  appearances,  by  afcribing  every  one  to 
ibnne  pardcular  efficient  caufe.  Thus  they  made 
gods  as  many  as  they  wanteds  and  having  once 
made  them,  it  became  equally  unneceflary  to  look 
after  intermediate,  and  impious  to  fuppofe  any  iu- 
perior  caufes.  It  thundered.  Jufiter  was  angry* 
It  lightened:  he  darted  one  of^his  fiery  bolts  at 
fome  devoted  head.  What  would  curiofity  defire 
more  to  know  *  ? 

I  might 

*  If  igftoiance  and  fear  were  the  two  firft  foarces  from  which 
polytheiiin  and  idolatry  arofe^  flattery  was  in  procefs  of  time 
another  ;  or  that  wh^hwas  gratituoe  originally/ degenerated 
into  flattery.  Men  who  had  been  honored  ror  the  good  they  did 
darine  thdr  lives*,  or  admired  for  their  great  adions,  were 
adored  after  dieir  deaths  ^.  This  cuftom  was  extended  fo  far, 
chat  in  fome  countries  ^,  not  only  public  bene&£brs  and  heroes 
and  kings  wck  deified,  but  every  private  man  worfhipped  thofe 
to  whom  he  had  been  particularly  obliged  <^.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  Egyptians  came  to  have  whole  aynafties  of  gods  and  of 
demi  goos*.     The  fame  of  Ofiris,   whenever  he  lived,  luu^ 

»  Cic,  dc  Nat,  Deor.  1.  a. 

^  Hic  eft  vetuftiiTunus  referendi  bene  merentibus  gratiam  mos,  ut 
tales  nnmimbns  afcribant.  Plin.  1.  2, 

«  Ethiopia,  vid.  Stxab.  1.  17. 

'  Qttamdbrem  major  coelitum  populus  etiam  quam  homium  intelligi 
potefty  comfingvliquoqueexiemctipfistotidemdeosfmciant,  Junooes, 
^Geniofque  adoj^ando  fibi.    Plin.  ubi  fopra. 

*  Sufcepit  autem  vita  homioum  confiictudoaiie  communis,  ut  bene- 
ficiis  exoellentes  viros  in  coelum  fami  ac  votuntate  tollerent.  Hinc 
Heradap  hmc  Ci^  et  PgOn^c,  &c.    Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  s. 
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jbefn#rgt:  W t^e ycncmjon of  l^^/^l)jca^^ 
Aift'Tney^irave  fiii  namelo^  alcnbcd  tne  names  of  ^ 

tMMf  iSSff  t6 ' hiin,* 'Sainc  Ifii^  imlgin^d;  ina^'aiAWSBni"'^ 
Sir-^^ldkf^tfite,  if  1  reiiltAbcl*  ri|hC  tlfStfitir  wla)I«  finul^'^nd"^ 
hif  ^kile  o6ttrt  had  t^eif  (Rare  of  ^Uyine  hon(»-9...  l^C^^^^il' 
£fler»  Whowas  Ws  wife,  too,  fcilowcdiurojohcavenjiUn4^   ^^Sa* 
nsiiit  *6fi^Sf  'fo iHe  pYefidcnt  cjf  his  council  fc'came'tlic^god  dT 
arta^^hd  ttoqtifcnce;  under  tW  SanSb  StAtMry ,  "3nd  the  geiSPaf  ^ 
ofHiis:lybcip9^9aa  the  pitcrdn  of^iiu^ifiinfty  aml'iiiiKiar£VijN:oer" 
und^  that  of  fferculrs't  nay/that^  his  hrothe;  an§;  hii  fo|^  wq^^l 
.    no'nidre  forgot  by  the  pricits.  Aai)  ^^rw  and  4^/rks,  the  go-^. 
veiVc^^  of  t\i/6  ftf '  hb  tiYov Jtt<&^,  Save  \ktn  by.  the  pdets J^ '  6'^  ' 
/riyii«ttkiftWthe  ilm<*  htthef 46  febles',  tftUny  genesaildfis  aftcr.;^'  * 
wards  r'fltnd  {^snied'betr  thmk:  thai:  fevjen\yf^itko(t  in  .Horned* 
toAy  be  traced  up'  to  thif^mofts  cx|kjdit|pn.  "Thcre^tlei^rat^j^i^  ^ 
gave  bccaiiori  t6  the  hymtts  -'^—"--~-  ~  ^  '  ^   i  >  •  *• 
as  i«trtS:  *6f  diirttie  ivoi'fhipi' 
thtf^ttfeinbif' fclf^gVeat  ivtttts.- 

funeral  orations  in  ufe  at  Rome  had  corrupted  fiiftory  ;  bdcdufe 
hiibonans,  in  the  dearth  of  materials,  had  taken  fuch  as  they 
ibttiid-inthofe  rhetorical  panegyrics.  How  much  more  muft 
fuch  hymns  have  corrupted  both  hiftory  and  relieion  ?  The  ftm- 
plidty  of  fnie  tlicirm  could' nevfer  fuBfifll  In  the  ftg\ire&*6f  ppetryt 
Aflfe€lfcd  inftiratiori  pafl^d  f6r  real,  hyperboles  Were  iitideW^oocT'  *' 
litekH^V^lmdr  the*madiltiery  of  aii  ode  'wai^'takeh  fc'r  inatter*"'*' 
of  raft  ^  '•    '^^'    ''*"''  :oi  *.  :'ij>;..»  .  •'    "'♦       ^*  •     '»  *j    "        '"•>•  ""  •**'^ 

Wctf  CTew  fonder  of  polytheifm  by  anbiher  cuftopi  that  jre-  ^ 
vailed!  %Verjr'"ft!ft"frkmed  a  new  lift  bf  gods;  or  gave  iiew  nafiies  *' 
to  afttlfeht  divinities-:  and  althodgh  fii  lome  places  xlsmptes'were*    ' 
opettetl'tdrthe  whdW  rabble  of  the  Iky,  yet  in  otiiers%e  gods ''*' 
feeAeH  to  be  reduced  to  a  fmalter  humber,'  and  eVcfry  natioii'  [j' 
was'fohtf'to  have  it  fjclicved,  that , the  d)iities  they  wbrftipped,'  * 
beldhged'-in 'a  "peculiar  ttftntier  TO  thfeir  country 'and  to  them.    ' 
The  birth  of  Bacchus,  for  inftance,  had  beien  claiwd  by  (evera^. 
nat^ns   of  Afilt    and  Afripa^    when  Orppeui  apptiea  to  tlje^ 
jbn  ot  Simile  tlie^bles  he  had  learned  in  figjcptycohcei^^ 
another  Bacchus,  and  inftituted  in  honor  "of  this  new  dUvmity, 
the  orgia  aod  rsligioos  ceremonies  he  had  feen  prad^ifed  iui  hon^r ' 
of  others  dnore  adtient/ of  the  Tame  name  and  profei2ioo>  .if    - 
I  may  ufe  the  term.    It  would  ^ki  impt^iOible 'tb  e^tfmet'atd,  not   *  ' 
only  a!!  the  diffcreift  gods;  tttt^evfcft  alTHiefetliat- Wf e  Wprifiip-  !  . 

'  Haee  arte  Mfoir»  &   vagus   Hircuki   innixus  arces  .attint 
%«cas.    Hoa.  ^       *"  '^_         ^ 


{ 
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dotes  of  antiquity. '  It  is  enough  for  me  to  ii^^i 

.     xtaa 

»  I      •    •      •  * 

pM  nnder  the  £une '  appetiation  ;  for  Varru'l  thinK>^  reckoqea 
at  IcaA  three  hui<drc<1.7b/t^irr/i    '    .      '  '     ':i/X' 

w  But  before  I  leave  this  head,^'  I  #ih'ineikibii  very  ft<»ily^''ofi9^ 
oc  two  waya  iiiqre  by  w)iich  ihefe  fu|ierftiticm.ttG^li^diqpr«lfe0j 
£^ce  they  occar  readily^  to  my  mind.   .^Ii,ft;i^,7i^  i^^^H^^Jki 
error  was  one,  involuntary  in  thegeheralityj,  thoughpften  im^fecL 
ibmettmes  helped,  and  aihvays  connived  at,  by.tiie  j^us'  fn^(fr 
o£  the  jpriefthood;  The  k|elid  bf  Dodona  related^  4:faat  t!Wa  biafib^ 
doves  took  their  £}^  &om  the^ .^gypti^h  .Tl^l^*'>rtic  k]^  I 
Lybia,  the  other  into  Greece  ;  that  U»e  .|irft^o^4|sr^  .^e  ,(fjmj§^. 
of  Jupiter  HammoH  to  be  founded^*  l&nd  i^iat  th«  Ja^eV,  percxuw  ^ 
oil  a  uee  at  Dodona,  ^hd  fpeaking  in- the  human  voice,  peilare^ 
it  to  be  in  the  fates,  thatanodier  orade  tfykpkat  fboliidibd'kbux^ 
bliflied  there.    The  fad  was  attefted  by  all  that  belonged  to  the 
temple,  and  the  mirade  pa£ed  currently.    Bat  the  priefb  of 
the  Theban   Jupiter,   who  had  no  incerefi;  in  this  paijdcalau:  . 
fuperftition,  and  with  whom  HeroStui  converfed  wHeni  \b*wa3Htl 
Egypt,  explained  tlic  blunder  and  the  fraud  to  hini.'^onfif^ 
Phcenidan  rovers,  it  feems,  had  carried  oiF  two  pnefeflcs/li£(ir' 
fc^one  intoLybia,  and  the  other  into  Greece  where  they*  fetitt>jj 
oracle  on  the  model  of  that  Which  was  in  their  bwri  countiyil^'* 
Bocbmrt  has  fhewh  hdW  aiBnity  of  founds,  which  gave  odcalio/i  ;^^ 
to'the  Greek  poets  ro  call  the  prlefts  Doves,  mi^ht give  ictaiion  "^^ 
tothis  fable  :  and  Sir  J,  Matft?aM  cites  a  pafTige  in  Homer,  v;ier6^ 
doves  are  fald  to  Carry  ainbrofik  to  Jupiter.    Let  me  fay,  bjr^ ' 
the  way,  that  Bocbart  might  have  learned  from  hence,  how  pA-"  ' 
carious  a  fbutidation  for  conjeAures  fimititude  of  found  is,  on. 
which  however,  many  of  his  conjcdures  reft  principally. '' 

That  I  may  compare  this  antient,  with  a  modern  initancebf.^ 
imjpndent  fraud  and  fbolifh  credulity,  let  me  mention  among 
nuury,  one  that  prevails  at  this  time  even  in  France.    It  is  be-  ;^ 
lieved  then  in  that  country  by  devout  perfons,  that  fome  holy  ; 
man  had  formerly  a  revelation  in  a  viiion  or  a  dream,  dire^ng  /, 
a  monaftery  to  be  built,  and  founded  in  a  particular  field,  which 
was  fliewn  to  hinu    The  good  man  publifhed  this  revelation  : 
a  bigot  age  believed  him  :   the  monahery  was  founded,  and  a 
new  order  of  lazy  drones  was  added  to  the  church.    Their  'firil 
and  all  their  other  monafleries  were  richly  endowed  :  and  they 
continued  to  this  day  under  a  name  that  marks  their  fuppofed 
divine  invitation,  the  name  of  Premontre. 

If  fuch  grofs  lies  could  be  impofed,  if  plain  matters  of  fa6t  could 
be  thtts  perverted  to  fbment  fupef flitibn,  what  errors  muft  have 
arifen  to  have  the  fame  effeft  from  the  uie  of  hieroglvphics,  fym- 
bokand  allegoiies,  whfrein  phyfical  and  moral  philolophy  were 

B  2  delivered 
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read  and  confidered  them  fo  fkr,  as  to  fpe  fome  ge-  - 
iftrril  truths  that  i;elult  from  them;  ''I  proceed  there- ' 
&fe  in  the'  fame  nknn^r  to  obfeivd,  thaf '  many"' 
antitht  traditions  might  induce  one  to  think,  that 
the  unity  of  God  was  the  original  belief  of  mankind, . 
and  that  polytheifm  and  idolatry,  were,  the  corrupri- . 
OQ&of  this  orthodox  faith.  Cudworih  JieeiSfied  to  me 
t<J  hare  eftablifhed  this  opinion  on  as  good  fourtdari-" 
o/i^'  a^  any  opinions  of  riiis  fort  can  reft,  and  I  ov^n  * 
that  I.  once  very  much  inclined  to  it.   But  when  it  i&  ^ 
coofidcrcd  more  clofely,  and  without  prepoffeflion, 
I^apprebend  that  it  can  be  fupportcd  ncithef  by  fa- 
crfed  nlor  by  profdiarte  authority . 

.Not  by  lacred r  becaufe  the  Mofaic  account  is 
plainly  inconfifteiit  with  itfelf^  as  it  ftands  in  the 

books 

^yered  down  to  poileritY  \  \£  nalced  truA,  paffing  thruugh 
tt^7  hands  came  to  be  oiTguifedy  what  mull  have  happened 
to  tntth>.  wearing  a  mafk  at  her  firft  appearance  ?  The  hiero- 
glypHicfand  the  fymbol  remained,  and  the  fa&le  continued  Sn 
Iracution,  when  the  fignification  of  the  one,  and  the  moral 
ofthe^odxer,  were  forgot.  Books,  which  treat  of  antient  my- 
thology, fiirniih  many  infUnces  of  this  kind^.  I  will  mention 
twp  oat  of  DioJorus  Siculus,  as  examples  of  another  way, 
wKefcby  foperititious  opinions  and  pradice?  encreafed  among 
the  heathen.  Pallas  was  a  virgin,  born  out  of  the  head  of  Jufx^ 
itr.  She  was  a  goddefs,  famous  in  many  refpe^s ;  and  we  fee  of 
what  confequence  her  ftatuc  was  in  the  Trojan  was  *.  Now 
th«  antient  naturaliils  meaned  to  cxprefs,  by  this  daughter  of 
yupiter,  nothing  more  than  the  air»  uncorruptcd,  and  holding 
the  fublimer  juace  among  the  elements.  Thus  again>  as  the 
Romans  carried  the  eagle,  (b  the  Egyptians  carried  the  imager 
of  divers  beafts  in  their  cnfigns**.  Thefe  images,  which  were 
prelerved  only  as  monuments  of  their  triumphs,  came  in  time 
to  be  adored  as  authors  of  their  viftories.  The  dog,  which 
Anubis,  and  the  wolf,  which  Mecedon,  wore  on  their  Ihields  or 
on  their  helmets,  after  having  been  long  honoured  as  emblems  of 
thefe  demi-gods,  came  to  be  gods  themfelves.  From  fome  fuch 
ori^nals,  might  proceed  many  other  monflroos  objeds  of  ado- 
rauon, 

— — qualia  demens 

•^— -iEgyptus  portenta  colit— — Juv, 

•  Dhd.  Sic.  I.  I.  ">  lb.  I.  a.      . 
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books  W€  haye  und^i?  the  name  of  Mofi^.  Not  1^ 
prophane  i  becaufe  tfaofe.  anecdotes  a^e  quite  unfar 
vprable  tQ  this  opinion,  and  becaufe  every  prQJbablp 
reafon  that ,  can  b^  .drawn,  from  the  conftitution  of 
human  nature^  and  from  the  ordinary  prpcels  of  the 
human  mind,  ftands in direftcpntradi^ion  to  it. . .  . 
■y  Methufalcm,  it  is  iaid,  ^faw  bpth  Adam  and  J)bat^ 
rx)  both  of  whom  Cf^.  revealed  hi^iftlf  in  nis.unicg* 
Shem^  the  fon  ofl^oqb^  lived  eyen  ta  the  daysi^ 
jibrabam.  ^i?qd  Tft^y  to  fhew  how  ioipolTible.it  13 
for  -any,  man  in  hi^  Jfenfes  to  believe  'that  a  tradition 
d^ived  from  God  hirafe]^  thrpugh  fo  few  generar 
tionSj,  wasloft  ^mo^g  the.greatefl  part  pf  jmnkind^ 
or  that  polytheifm  ^nd  idolatij  were  ^abliihefl  09 
the  ruiiis  of  it  in.the.days  of  So'ugy  before  thofe  of 
'Abrahamp  and  io  foon  after  the  deluge  ?  I  fhoiild 
tlijnk  if  inqtponible  eyen  for  the  Jews  thenifelve^i 
lyho  fwallow  fo  many  fables  and  fo  many  anacronifnas. 
Since  the  unity  of  Gp4  w;as  npt  yniverfally  taugh^ 
in  thofc  early  day^,  it  w^s  not  fo  revealed,  nor  prc-r 
ferved  in  the  manner  affumcd 
.  If  the  iflconfiftency  of  this  accouat  makes  us  reje^ 
•it;  we  fhall  find  Icfs  rcaibn  to  belieyei  on  the  autho- 
rity .of  prophane  .ti:^itions,  that  the  unity  of  God 
was.  nhe  primitive,  faidi  of  mankind.  Revelatiom  to 
the  Father  and  to  the  Reftorer  of  the  whole  humapi 
race,. might  have  eftabliftied  this  feith  uniyq-felly : 
but  without  revelanQa.it  could  not  be  that  even  of 
oQy  pne  people,  -all  ol^feryftipn  an^l  meditauon^,  tU^ 
a»/uIUind  vigprous .  exercife  of  re^on  inade  it  hich. 
Rj^.  con/idcriog  the.  phaenomena  fcparately,  mcp^ 
Qaiud  not  arrive  at, a  knowledge  of  the  one  Suprema 
Beicg:  and  fuch  jigen,  .as  we  fpeakof.were  notca^ 
pi^Ie  of  taki9g  an.  entire  view  of  xHe  hafmony .  of 
the  whole./;;:     -,;;.;•  ..  i      ,     ,        -  • 

•  Writers  are  apt  to  talk  of  general  confent,  as  if 
it  proved  in  all  cafes,  that  opinions  fo  confentcd  to, 
have  a  real  conformity,  and  bear  a  real  proportion, 

to 
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I  ?  ■:•••..': 

to  the  univerfal  reafon  of  mankind.    Thus  in  Tuify, 
^ch  are  Ibmc  attempts  to  proire  the'^trtith  of  poly- 
"ihcifpr;'    Thus  a  modern  phflpfopher  and  divine* 
'iittcn[ipt^  io  prove,  Aat  the  belief  of  invifible  fpirits, . 
^ttnployed  in  dfrefting  the  affairs  pf  this  vifiWe  ivorld^ 
Is' folihdcd  in  *^  natural  inftinft  and  the  evidence  of 
^^  rpaibh]"'  It  would  be  ealy  to  (hew,  in  a  multi- 
td^  of  inftances;  that  If  this  poftulatum  be  admit- 
/Saj  thiiigi  irianifeftly  fidfc  muft  pafs  often  for  true, 
^d  things  demonftrated  true,  for  falfe.    Even  the 
^xjft^ce  t)ra'fiHl:  intiffligent  caufe, .  die  very  unity  of 
Cod,  of  which  we  are  5>cakingi  muft  be  .owned  to 
^ant  this  pretended  criterion  of  truth.     But  if  uni- 
rer^  confcnt  bi  riot  necefiary  to  eftablifh  this  de- 
ftibhftrated  truthi  how  much  lefs  neceffary  is  if, 
jffiat  thi?"^6ul4'  have  been  the  primitive  belief  of 
teihJdnd  ?    Folytheifm  and' idolatry  are  repugnant 
to*  right  reafon,    that  is,    to  the  condufions  diat 
ftafbn  draws  from  fufficient  information,,  and  from 
the  combinations  aftd    comparifons  of  real,    not 
phantaftic  ideas  and  notions.     But  poly theifm  and 
Idolatry  have  fo  clofe  a  conne6tion  with  the  few  fu- 
pbiicial  and  iU-verified  ideas  and  notions  of  riide 
ighprant  men,  and  with  the  affeftions  of  their  minds, 
mat'one  of  them  could  not  fail  to  be  their  firft  rdi* 
grous  principle,  nor  the  other  their  firft  religioui 
pfaSice.   ^ 

'There  is  fo  litde  prophane  authority  fbr  afferritig 
the' contrary,  thatifthepafS^s,  produced  to  prove 
itp^  were  more  direft^  and  nione  numerous  and  .uhi-r 
fotrVr  than  they  are,^  they  would  not  prove  it  to-  anj 
one  who  gives  as  litde  credit  to  our  very  bcft  fyjf- 
terns  of  antJent  chronology' as -they  defervc.  Sup^ 
pofe  it  clcarjy  proved  by  fome  of  thefc  paflkges  in 
any  one  inftahce,  that  the  unity  of  Qod  was  the 
primitive  belief,  the  term  primitive  will  be  cquivb- 

•  •'-  ■;'   ^"'  ■  *    '  •  .•  tal, 

•  Tbomaffin.  Met.  d'etudier  &c;  la  philof. 


'tal,  TOld-'flie  pfbof pre«SHtfoi.  Tiir'hbfw  ^'aTwt^'Be 
■%ftuft»ll tifit  we f^ecteirly  ih'tfic friidftof chrth6iaa. 
"^ai tterkheis,  Whr^h'ii'alWaiys  thickcfttheltirfher  we 
^♦baek,  ^af  this  orthodox  feifli  was  riot'Brdcea«I 

^5is%e'fhaH\:ertklhijr  fend,  that  it  was  'iucceeacd  '07 


-ettrtfe  '* 


;-irafcVt%a ,  -    -,,  . 

■4h^ne6f  ai^mrie  iMJe7*hJ|s  Been  taught  sind  re- 
.ikiV^,  as  "V^  iriay  Xearn  from 'the  ex^intolc  of  oife 
;in4eHfe  :  iM  Tuija-ftifibm  g(bw  apace  a^^^ 
^ide,  "c^'eh  in  *thbft  countries  Where  chriftwiiity  Has 


IKOimg  df'tKe  i^j'orh^eff,  wli3  4r<?  refJliaUTe  to  tte 
T6«Sie«»nV  •  Biit  rfffl  fr  rernins  triie,  that  the  belief 
-ef  dHt  SQp'renie  "^aagmiy  be  'ellablKht'd  pn  dCr 
TUffts  VSr^c^ffieiT^  khd  Tdotatr^.  .Ih  fa^^  It'^idi 
i^fett  f3j  in htftoiical  agS.     ^yliy  ftibuiait  not liavfe 


•#ii  ffibiMt  Wcfl  Alder  M  name  of  Kn<i^h,  aiifl 


tax  nufed  in  Egybt;  ,i'n<f  abp^icd  to'  repair  tHe.ttm- 
•BWfe- tKHfflaMe?  6]f  blBKifts;  and  othet  ffiffHjmerits  of 
—c/^    ,^§,^  thi  Tiafirn'  was  tJic  fiioTf  alitlent  ' 


iWHiWJ'  (Sf  'Eg^pf :  SHH  die  ^gyptiaiis  ii^M  Ae  mo(t 
•aatfft  rfeb^ft  of  tHe  ^'fifia :  the  firft  fiJeri  tTie/efore 
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reafon  of  the  thing,  and  on  a  general  analogy  t9 
what  has  happened  in  other  countries,',  that  the  UrA 
men  were  polytheifts,  than  any  fcholar  has,  on  the 
precarious  authority  of  a  broken  tradition  or  two, 
to  proitounce  them  ortliodox  on  this  article  of  their 
£iith?  In  fhortj  there  is^  I  think,  np  fufficient 
grounds  on  which  to  belieye,  that  naturid  th6ok)gy 
was  taught  in  its  purity  firft>  and  corrupted  after- 
Wards  i  whereas  reafon  and  obfervation  both  make 
it  probable,  that  it  has  f^ed  with  the  fird  philofi>- 
phy  as  with  every  other  part  of  fcieince,  that;  is, 
much  error  has  been  mingled  fometimes  witti  a  little 
knowledge,  and  efpecially  in  the  beginnings,  of 
men's  inquiries  into  nature  ;  and  that  at  other  nmea 
in  the  progrefs  of  thefe  inquiries,  where  any  pro- 
grefs  has  been  made  more  or  lefs  knowledge  has  been 
acquired  wirfi  a  lefs  proportion  of  error.  Cpnfcious 
of -human  weaknefs  and  dependency,  men  have  ac- 
knowledged in  the  infancy  of  philofophy  aqd  even 
bcfbrp  the  birth  of  it,  power  and  intelligence  fupc- 
jior  to  theiir  own,  fuch  as  made  the  world,  or  uich 
at  leaft  as  gc^rerns  it.  This  wa9  knowledge.  But 
error  grew  up  with  it.  They  adored  the  v^ib^e  ob- 
jefts'tnat  ftruck  their  fenfes,  or  at  be(t  the  uivifib^e 
beings  that  they  aflumed  to  refide  in  thein.  The 
rational,  the  orthodox  belief,  the  fiiit  puc  pifinciple 
of  all  ^theology,  was  not  eftablifhed,  npr  qoul^  l^ 
fo,  tDl  the  manhood  of  philofophy.    .  ,  .  ,  . , 

The  .ptogrefs  of  this  ixianhood  was  every  .where 
flowi  and  in  fome  countries  none  appears  to  Kare 
been  ever  niade.  On  the  cpntrary,  men  continued 
from  age  to  age  in  thf:  fa^e  ftate,  whiph  may  be 
properly  called  a  ftate  of  natural  error  and  fuperffii- 
tion..  Such  nations,,  like  ch^eliiigs  or  naturals, 
may  be  faid  to  have,  been  .ch^dren  to  their  ^cad^. 
But  ii^'others  this'prog^f:!^^  dfi^j^vofzhlp 

combiqacioiis  of  circimi^i^C^s  Ht^lped  to  qxickfin  .it 
in  fp^^e.niarCj  ii^  fomc.  jefs ;  put  in  ^  much  ipore  to 
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-  the  improvement  of  ufeful  arts,  and  of  other  fciences, 
.particularly  of. government,  tl&n  to  the  inveftigadon 

of  truths  concerning  the  firft  philofophy.  We  read, 
with  a  juft  admiration,  the  accounts  that  are  come 
^  down  to  us,  fhor^  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  of  the 
wiifdom  and  poKcy  of  antient  nations^  of  the  eailem 
empires,  and  particularly  in  Herodotus  and  Diodo^ 
rus  Sicidus^  of  the  Egyptian  government.  All  die  arts 
and  fciences  were  carried  far. among  them,  feveral 
much  further  than  we  are  able  to  imitate  ;  and  if  we 
judge  of  their  improvements  in  odicr  fciences, .as 
we  may  fairly  do,  by  diofe  which  they  made  in 
aftronomyj  we  fhall  find  reafon  to  be  of  opimon, 
that  thefc  liink  inftead  of  rifing  in.therhands  of  die 
Greeks,  notwithftanding  their  boafts,  and  thofe  of 

-  Plato  particularly^  that  they  improved  all  they  learn- 
ed ;  as  we  fee  diat  the  knowledge  of  the  true  folar 
iyftem  was  Jpft^fopn  after  the  diys  of  Pytbagoraij 
and  made  way  fqr.  the  falfe*  one;af  Ptolemy.  But 
when  we  cony^dcT  dic  ilate  of  natural  theology 
among  the  fame  iiations,  and  at  the  fame  dme,  we 
admire  no  longer  i  we  remain  aftoniihed,  that  men 
who  excelled  ii?,  every  other  branch  of  knowledge, 
Jhould  embrace  fp  many  abfurd  errors  in  this,  and 
deduce  from  their  philofophy  a  fyftem  of  religjnfti 
that  rendered  them  a  proverb,  even  among-polydiG- 
ifts.  and  idolaters.  To  give  a  full  account  at  thii, 
would  be  to.  give  an  hiftory  of  the  progrefs  of  t^e 
iirft  philofophy. ,.  I .  fhall  touch  the  principal  heads 
as>fliprtly  as  I  can  i  ^d  indeed  the,  greaiseft  icholars 
when  they  pretend  to  do  much  more,  to  enter  intou 

*  de^tail  of  particulars^  and  to  treat  this  fubje^  minute- 
ly, involve  thenfifclyes  and  their  readers  in  webs  of 
hypothefcs,  ope  generally  as  improbable  as  another, 
,and  none  of  ;^l>em  of  any  real  ufe.  .They  Ihew. 
much  learning,  as  it  is.called,  and  often  muchfub- 
tilty,  and  this  is  all  they  fliew  that  deferves  any  com- 
mencjation^f  ^ven  this  deferves  it,  •  I  refer  you 

therefore 


idicrefbre  to'chem,  if  you  are  dfcfir^Os  to^Rd^ritefc 
parriadarsthan  you  will  fittdtei-ic,  cbriecirmng  iHerSt 
land  early  progrefs  of  P«g^  theolcgy'aind  tl/kirfHp. 

Among  people,  inpjmcried  ki  igrtof^mce'iftd^^ftipir- 
iftition,  riierearofe  in  antaerlt  dsys^  ^tSieref  KaVe  iKfc!« 
ifince^  ibmetuenof  moregeAuis  tfeih  the  dihiWitfn 
htrdy  and  dut  were  placed  ki^Atuatibrts  ^d  dmihi- 
.flanccs,  which  rgaiTCtheiti  p*<haps*<ipporti*iities^lbf 
jneceiving  inftnidtion'from  odiers,  c(r  at  lefaft^btbfer 
means  of  obfervin^  nature  thcrtafelyts,  alacl  WBtc 
ieifure  for  the  inv^eftigaridn  Wf -tnith,  ane!  Br  the 
improvement  of  knowledge,  Thefe  rridn  ^ifc  ^tte 
firft  miffionarics,  and  I  fuppofe  'the  bcft,  'th*  *ha^e 
been  feen  in  die  world.  Thieyaffenible^  Uttffe  iStW- 
lies,  clans  orhords,  into  lifi^  lindifnoiie'iiHQii^M 
communities:  diey  invented  many  HiftlfM  afftS  >)f 
lile :  they  eftablifhed  order  tod  good  gOveMim^, 
and  they  uught  men  die  gttat  tefieh  «of  prdMR^&ig 
the  hai^nefs  of  individuatB>  kiy  pt6rd6dhg  tln^of  t!he 

Ejhlic,  and  of  prcfcrving  Sfcferiy  by  lut^^ftioh  ¥o 
w.  TbefclcgiOators,  hoW^iW>  had  fcftehl>Hiafe 
the  fuperftitioiis  opinions  aihid  praftices  oif  thetr'fliMii- 
lies  and  countries,  and  for  tiiM  i«kibh  ofA  w&y 
.incline  to  think,  that  they  ^eftiVfed  \^  tang  bF  tRis 
fiiperftidon  in  their  legiflative  capacity;  fince  ft  is 
much  more  rare  to  fee  m*fi  IhtJte  Oflt  entirely  feng 
habitB  of  error,  than  to  fee  Acm  rife  out  bf  m^tie' 
knofance  to  certain  degreeis  of  kno^kdfe.  OiVthis 
iuppofidoiiy:ic  would  be  obvious  to  Actount  for  the 
iiq>erftidou&0|Hnionsand  piia£lice<[i^hikhtbey^Bi^« 
gated  and  rendered  venerabk  in'^1  tliie  govefhimxifs 
Aeyeftabliftied.  But  a  reflefliion  prefent^  itfelf  ilVrffi*^- 
diately,  which  lets  us  into  a  fecret,  iild  |iirhW*  trii^r 
modve  that  they  had  to  hoM  thi*  cohdoa.  TBtjy 
might  be  neither  b^ots  to  old  fUpcirftkJonii  im  'fo 
tiK)fe  dwt  they  fuperindoced  themftlVes;  •  'THfy 
couU  not  believe  that  they  had  a  cotrefpohde'rl*?^, 
which  they  knew  they  had  «K)ti  >^ith  go^  6i^  dS?- 

cions 
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monsy  even  if  they  believed  the  exiftence  of  fuch  jm^ 
ginary  beings,  and  yet  they  all  pretended  to  this  gi^^ 
prerogative.  The  Egyptian  wifdom,  ^eir  jeligipiyp 
and  civil  inftitutions,  were  taught  by  Mercury  i  aq^ 
their  fuil  legiflators  and  philoibphers  aflumed  tl\e 
naoie,  or  had  it^ven  them  on  this  accoynt.  Zoroaf^ 
ter  and'  ZamohciSy  one  among  the  Ba^irians,  a^d  mc 
other  among  the  Scythians,  had  revelations  fronji 
Pyia.  Minos  had  thciti  frorti  Jupiter  hmkif^  an^ 
Charondas  from  Saturn. '  Numa  converfed  familiarly 
-  with  jEgeriay  and  Pythagoras  with  Minerva.  I  nc^ 
mentio/i  no  more,  for  I  will  not  ofiend  by  adc^u^ 
Mojes  to  this  catalogue. 

Now  furice  thefc  men  impofed  revelation3  they 
Itnew  to  be  falfe,  we  may  conclude,  they  were  rjop 
much  in  eameft  about  feveral  of  the  doftrincs  they 
taught,  and  of  the  inftitutions  they  made,  not  -cveii 
about  a  doftrine  which  moft,  and  I  believe  aJU  of 
them,  were  extremely  folicitous  to  inculcate,  \ 
mean  the  do£trine  of  futvrre  rewards  and  punilh^ 
ments.  They  endeavoured  to  profit  of  the  gener?} 
diipofition,  to  apprehend  fuperior  powers,  in  fomc  ipf 
whom  fuperftition  had  accuftomed  men  to  imaguv^ 
a  feveritjf  pf  jtifticc,  and  even  an  inclination  to  ami£^ 
and  torment ;  and  they  knew  ^noifgh  w.  the  human 
heart,  to  know  that  men  would  be  flattered  with*  im- 
mortality in  any  ihape,  and  t^ou^h  tne  confeqifence 
of  it  might  be  their  own  damnation.  Religion  m  the 
hands  of  thefe  philofophical  legiflators,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  authority  of  JFathers  of  families,  wa$. 
a  proper  expedient  to  enforce  obedience  to  pplitif  4I 
regimen :  and  neither  the  doftrines  of  it,  nor  the 
rites  ^d  ceremonies  and  manners  of  worflaip,  could 
i^e  too  grofs  for  thofe  who  had  believed  and  nraftifecl 
many  other  fuperftition^  in  the  days  of  jftill  greater 
fimplicjty  and  Ignorance,  and  whilft:  diey  were  under 
paternal  government,  I  can  eafily  perfuade  myicl^ 
tor  I  think  it  not  only  pofllblc  but  probable,  that 
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mahy  of  the  reformers  had  difcovcrcd  the  ex- 
iftencc  of  one  Supreme  Being,  which  cannot  long 
cfcape  the  knowledge  of  thofe  who  obferve  the 
whole  face  of  nature.  Byt  this  knowledge,  and  the 
confequences  they  (hould  be  able  to  deduce  from  it, 
might  not  feem  to  them  fufficiendy  adapted  to  the 
charafter  of  the  people  with  whom  they  had  to  do : 
a  people  led  by  tlieir  fenfes,  and  by  the  firft  appear- 
ances of  things,  with  litde  ufe  of  reafon,.  and  litde 
cxercife  of  refledion,  which  might  h4ve  rendered 
them  capable  of  rifi^g  from  ftnfible  tp  intelligiiblc 
objedts. ' 

Natural  theology,  pure  arid  unmixed,  it  might  be 
thought,  would  ^alc  iq  vain  to  a  multitude^  ia 
whom  appetites  and  prepofleflions,  afFe'ftions  anp 
paflions,  raifed  by  lenfible  objeds,  were  ftrong,  and 
the:force  of  reafon  fmall.  It  was  ii^ceflary,  there- 
fore, in  the  opinion  of  thefe  miffiooarics  of  good 
poficy  and  good  manners, .  and^  ip  order  to  promote 
them  both,  of  religion  like  wife,  to  fuit  their  dodtrines 
to  fuch  grofs  conceptions,  and  to  raifc  fuch  afFefti- 
ons  arid  paflions  by  human  images  and  by  objeds 
that  made 'ftrong  imprefTions  on  fenfe,  as  might  be 
oppofed  widi  fijcceCs  to  fych  as  were  raifed  by  human 
images,  and  by  fenlible  objefts  too,  and  were  dc- 
ftrudtive  of  order,  and  pernicious  to  fopiety.  .  That 
true  felf-love  and  focial  are  the  fame,  as  you  have, 
expreffed  a  maxim,  I  have  always  thoqghf  moft 
undeniably  cvi^entj.  or  that  the  author  pf  nature 
has  fo  conftitutcd  the  human  fyl^eqd,  that, they  coin- 
cide in  it,, may  be  eafily  demonftrated  to  .any.. one 
who  is  able  to  compare  a  very  few  clear  arid  deter- 
minate ideas.  But  it  will  .npt  follow,' that.  h,e  to^ 
whom  this  demonftration  is,  made,  nor  ^^y^n  Jie  yeho 
makes  it,  fhall  regulate  his  condudl;  according  to  it, 
nor  reduce  to  piradice  what  is  true  in  Ipecvilation, 
We  are  fo  made,  that  a  lefs  ijpmedjate  good  will 
detenninc  the  generality  of  mankind,  in  oppofition 

to 
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to  one  that  is  much  greater^  rcven  according  to  oux 
own  m€a;fure  of  things,  but  more  remote  :  and  an 
agreeable  momentary  fenfation  will  be  preferred  to  .  . 
any  lading  and  real  advantage,  which  reafoq  alone  * 
can  hold  out  to  us,  and  refleftion  alone  can  make  ua 
perceive,     Philofophy  may  teach  us  to  do  volunta- 
rily, as  1  Jiave  read  that  Ariftotk  fays,  it  does  .what 
others  are  conftrained  to  do  by  force.    But  the  many  . 
were  not  philofophers :  and  therefore  the  few  mi^t 
think  very  plaufibly,  that  fear  was  neceffary  to  make 
them  adt  as  fuch.     The  influence  of  reafon  is  flow 
and  calm,  that  of  the  paflions  fudden  and  violent. 
Reafon  therefore  might  fuggeft  the  art  that  ferved 
to  turn  the  paflions  on  her  fide. 

Though  I  think,  that  they  who  inftitutcd  religions 
in  the  Pagan  world  were  not  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  their  own  doftrincs,  and  that  their  fole  view 
was  to  addj  by  this  political  expedient,  divipe  to 
human  authority,  and  the  fanftion  of  revelation  to 
the  didates  of  right  reafon^  yet  am  I  perfuaded> 
that  many  of  them  believed  the  exiftence  of  one 
Supreme  Being,  the  fountain  of  all  exift:ence,  as  I 
faid  juft  now.  They  believed  farther,  the  anecdotes  • 
of  antiquity  make  it  plain  that  they  did,  the  exiftence 
of  many  inferior  beings  generated,  not  ungener^t- 
ed  gods  and  daemons.  They  ereSed,  as  it  were> 
a  divine  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  a  divine  ariftocra- 
cy;  and  in  this  refpeft,  as  well  as  many  others,  they 
refined,  whilft  they  improved  in  knowledge,  out  of 
the  absurdities  of  original  fuperftidon,  into  one  that 
was  a  little  leis  abfurd,  and  that  came  nearer  truth 
or  difguifed  error  under  niore  plaufible  appearances. 
But  all  thefe  refinements,  at  leafl:  as  loon  as  the 
diftindion  of  a  public  and  a  fecret  doftrine  was  made» 
whenever  that  was  made  became  parts  of  their  hid- 
den doftrine,  which  was  communicated  to  the  initiat- 
ed alone.  Their  outward  doftrine  difiered  not  from 
that  of  the  vulgar,  it  was  the  fame:  or  rather  thc^». 

fuperftidon 


fiipetSSdm  dteiy  fbuhd  eftabKIhed  by  cu(f dm  and  ha- 
bi^'afld  thitt'Hirhitlvtl^y  fti|)erinduced  by  inftitudon^ 
cmdp^^tf'oMi  mdhftrousfyftem  of  ridiculous  po- 
Mt^fiii<affdh«aflidl2»Molat^^  I  imagine,  that  the 
«ft  JJittSfd^ft^i^  of 'wfilch  I  km  to  fpfeak  principally 
in  tMs  »cflky,  todk  M  rife  ariribng'^he  fons  of  men, 
aild'Wa^vfcirnetiint^  ptirged  and  inripfbved,  as  every 
oAeypM  of  philoftphy  was  in  certain  plices,  and 
rilfelMfed  mofe*abdmin*He  in  odiers. 

I  >dO»  Ti<»  mtettd  to  maker  the  ap61ogjr'  of  thofc, 
if(ild'd<?ftft>y«a'tH*'trile'^fitipfcs6f  natural  thcdogy, 
bis'^adb^^tin^^bld;'  arid  inventing  newTupcrftitions,  in 
ofcfefto  eAforirfubmlffioiri  to  goveirrimfeni!  and  the 
pradice  of  morality,  I  fay,*  only^*  the  firft  •refbr- 
nKWof  marikindare  hot  Without  cxcufe  on  this  headp 
Or^t^aUdiOriries  m^y  be  cited,  aniSent  arid  modern, 
pagafi^  and  Chnftian ;  fomc  for^^mpofing  things* 
umrUCy  fdme  for  concealing  things  true,  and  forne 
for'  doiKg  both;  in  msitters  of  religion.  But 
a  :hnich  better  excufe,  and  fuch  a  one'  as  divines 
particularly  will  have  no  good  grace  in  rejefting, 
mky-be^  urged  In  their  fevor  j  and  if  nothing  can 
juftif^  thii  win  at  leaft  alteviate,  their  guilt. 

This  was- their  cafe  t  they  found  mankind  immerf- 
ediniupeirftitibn,  and  accuftomed  to  licenrioufheis. 
Tdcifre  them  of  the'  lattc^,  they  rtiide  their  profit 
of-thf  forthfrlr:  They  reduced  curious  fuperftitions 
thJtt'were'  taken  up  by  chance,  as  every  man^s  ima- 
giiiadtinf  fuggefted  them  to  him^  and  without  defign, 
intb  fyftems ;  and  they  direfted  thcfe  fyftems  in 
ddftrine  and  jpradKce,  to  the  purpofe  of  reforming 
the'mannetis  of  t)ie  half-favage  people  whom  they 
ci^zed,  and  to  the  improvement  of  focial  life 
nndtt  die  influence  of  law.  Appeals  to  the  reafon 
of  bntekfohaUe  men  would  have  had  litde  efFe6t : 
and' they  had  no  power  to  force  inward  conviftion, 
any  more  thiln  outward  profeflion.  They  employ- 
^^Mtttefbitc  the  only  expedient>  as  bad  a  one  as  it 

was. 
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TiTa&i^tiaiiJtbeii^hadi-fufficieBt  taufbnrc'.badt;;  the 
di^i  oLfupeiior » pcNToi^  m^infismecl  and  ^cuknracedu 
by  fupcrftm(Miy(  aad  applied  by  tpolitgr.! 

^MJhat  now  was  the  cafe  of  the  famous  legiflator 
M(^£s?    Some  excufe  for  the  former  will  refult,  I 
thtidc,  fro«^4l^  .cofnparifoik    When  God-  remem- 
bered iib  covenant  with  Jtrabamy  an/  abfiird  *eX-- 
prdiioa, * byt.  very  theolcgipal,  the.  defccndants  of,; 
^hiib^mhw^JmgQixhm'GoAHi    They  were  becofnct 
Egyptians,  that  is,- they-were  attached  to^^thc  cotirt-  • 
try,  and, ftSl  more  attached  to  all  the  fuperflitions  of 
it, .  They  were  confl:^:^iacd- by  jmiracle^y  to.  aban- 
don, oneMS    but^ino  inruEades,'.  no  interpofidons  of  • 
providence  couldebl^&'them*  to  abandon  the' odier. 
Gbdywas. forced,, therefore,  to  indulge; , them  In  fe-  » 
veral/apj?^i4^p$)prejudices,  a^  lean)e4  divines,  fcru^t*.  - 
pleJx>tito.affii;Bi;iand  infa£b  it  appear^  :thata^gireat'M^ 
part  of  the  ritual  obfervances  and  laWs^f  die  Egyp- 
tiaii%anc},<?f.the.  Iftaelite3  were,  the  fame,  or  fo  near 
alii^;  aS;^(p  l^^v^  no  dojubt.ofvCheir having,  pne  com**  - 
m«n.  jorigioi.i    Thisi.evm  Hepmm^  ff^iur  4:Mnot  - 
deny,  -.  He  allows- thatthere  was  a  great  and  won- 
dcffujigoafQnxuty  between  jchem,.  "  magnam  atque 
^'  mjjT^ain  cociv^Ai^ntiaoo  io  religionis  negocios'* 
anditberefore'he  wouldpbrfuadey-if  he  could,  agaoift  - 
the  pl^neftetidef\ce  that^riqurty  canftimifhdn  any 
fubjeft,  that  die  E-gypdanfi  borrowed  thefoinftitutions 
frooa  th^ifrgieUt^^  the, mafters, from  .theiir;fch<Atf8  . 
and^hcjcUlayes  >  which  would'not'mend  ^he  matter 
neither  extremely,  if  it  could  be  Ihdwn,  as  he  ar- 
te j^ppte4;.]veqr,  wcflUy:  lo-fhew  it  ag2ifx&..MarJbam^ 

Buc  you  wiU-  aflcr  and*  areaibnable  queffion  it  wifl-  ' 
bet=  why  was  God  forced  to  indulge  his  people  in  thefe  ' 
fuperfUMoos?^  Thedivine.ha&hisanfwer^  be- 

caii]^.4(  beGOjncses  kifinii£.'Wi(ickHn  to  do  jiothiog  by 
extcaordbwy;  rand  iiipernatufai  means,  which  may 
bc.4cyRcJ^<orcJijEivy..and  oatural  i  and  becaufe  wife 
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governors  compound;  as  it  were,  <iften  with  dbffih- 
naqr^  and  indui^  men  in  fome  prejudices,  that  they 
may  draw  them  pfF  die  more  effeftuaily  from  others*. 

For 

f  Thus  it  b  divines  account  ibr  the  many  Effyptkn  i&es 
tliat  were  preferved  in  the  Mofaical  inftitudon,  by  aiming 
that  God  ordered  it  To  out  of  indulgence  to  his  chofen  people, 
wJky  were  ftrongly  attached  to  the  religion  and  manners  of 
Egypt,  and  in  onlcr  to  reconcile  them  to  his  law,  by  a  little  mix- 
tare  of  fuperi^ition  in  the  ceremonioas  part  of  it.  Let  another 
affliunption,  made  on  the  fame  principle,  and  more  prefumptu- 
f>Qh,  if  that  be  pofiible,  than  the  former,  be  mentioned.  It  is 
this.  That  fincere,  pious  and  learned  man  Mr.  fVhiJton  fuppofes, 
in  his  Bewtheory  of  the  earth,  that  the  fun>  moon  and  ftarswere 
made  before  the  fix  days  work  of  the  creation  began ;  thoagh 
they  are  faid  to  haye  been  made  at  the  fame  time,  according  to 
the  obvious  fenfe  of  the  words  6f  Mo/es.  They  are  faid  then 
£rft  to  be,  or  to  be  made,  only  becaufe  they  became  firfl  c;on- 
fiticttoas  then,  and  their  bodies  diftindly  viiible,  as  in  a  clear  \ 

.  clay  or  night  the^  now  appear  to  us,  according  to  A^r.  H^'bi/-^ 
ton.  The  point  is  deUcate,  and  therefore  the  good  man  thought 
himfelf  obhged  to  account,  as  well  as  he  coold,  for  this  appa- 
rent, and  1  fear  real,  diiierence  between  Mo/es  and  him.  He 
fays,  in  the  firft  place,  that  Mo/es  wrote  in  this  mannel-,  becaufe 
it  was  neceiTary  to  fecure  the  Jews  from  the  adoration  of  the 
hoft  of  heaven.    There  was  no  other  way  to  apply  a  fitting 

*  remedy  to  that  prevailing  cuftotti.  The  worfhip  of  terreflrial 
things  was  demonltrated,  by  this  account  of  their  original, 
to  be  fboliih  and  abfurd  ;  but  that  of  the  celeflial  bodies  would 
have  feemed  permitted  at  leaft,  if  they  too  had  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  fame  relation.  He  fays,  in  the  next  place,  that 
we  ought  to  look  on  'the  Mofaic  hiftory  of  the  creaQon,  as  on 
a  jonnud  of  the  appearances  of  things,  fuch  an  one  as  an  honefl 
and  obferving  fpedator  on  the  earth  would  have  made  and  have 
believed  true,  though  it  was  not  agreeable  to  th^  realitj^  of  things. 
New  to  the  firft  of  thefe  bold  aflumptions,  there  lies  a  mbft 
cruel  objection,  of  which  Mr.  Wbifton  takes  no  notice.  If 
Mafes  had  told  thue  Jews,  that  the  celeflial  bodies  were  created 
beings,  as  well  as  our  earth,  though  created  before,  even  long 
"befpre  it,  they  would  have  believed  him  as  foon,  and  have  been 
as  efFedually  armed  againft  idolatrous  worfhip,  by  a  true  repre- 
fentation,  as  they  beueved  him,  and  were  thus  armed  by  an 
untrue  one.  Another  objedion  indeed  Afr.  Wbifiw  fuppofes 
might  be  made  to  him,  and  hie  anfwers  it  plauiibly  enough ;  for 
though  diere  might  be  no  fpedlator  to  obferve  and  record  what 
pailed;  yet  if  3ie  nature  of  the  hiflory  required  it,   Mofis 

might 
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For  thcfc  weighty  reafons,  the  God  of  truth  chofe  to 
indulge  error,  and  fuited  his  inftitutions  to  the  tafte 
of  the  age,  "  ad  faeculi  guftum  et  ufum,"  fays 
Spencer.  For  thefe  weighty  reafons,  he  would  not 
enlighten  the  undcrftandings,  foften  the  hearts,  nor 
determine  the  wills  of  his  chofen  people ;  though  he 
had  hardened.' the  heart  o{  Pharaoh  a  little  befo^-e 
againft  the  ftrongeft  naanifeftations  of  almighty 
power ;  which  is,  I  prefume,  as  extraordinary  and 
fupcrnatural  an  operation  as  that  of  foftening  the 
heart  to  yield  to  fuch  manifeftations.  We  may 
carry  this  farther.  God  contented  himfelf,  according 
to  thefe  bold  judges  of  the  principles  and  views  of 
his  proceedings,  to  take  ordinary  and  natural  means 

night  very  properly  rcprefent  things  as  they  would  have  appear- 
ed to  any  iuch  fpeAator  who  had  iSen  pre(ent.  But  Mr.  if'bi/-- 
ton  immediately  dellroys  the  force,  fuch  as  it  is,  of  his  own  a»- 
fwcr.  "  Tofpeak  my  mind  freely,"  fays  he,"l  believe  that  the  Mefr 
*^  fias  was  there  actually  prefent,  that  he  made  the  j(Airnal>  tbatite 
**  delivered  it  after  to  Mo/es  on  mount  Sinai,  and  that  from 
•'  thence  it  appears  in  the  front  of  this  pentateuch  at  this  day." 
It  is  no  longer  Mo/es  then  who  reprefents  things  untruly,  but 
fuch  as  they  would  have  appeared  {o  an  honefl  ignorant  fpe6ta~ 
tor.  It  is  the  Meflias  who  reprefents  them  untruly  to  Mo/es,  and 
deceives  others  deliberately,  for  he  could  not  be  deceived  himfelf, 
CO  prevent  by  this  fallacy  an  evil>  that  would  have  been  prd- 
ventedjuft  as  well  by  the  truth.  Whatever  rank  Mr^WhH/ 
ton  b  pieafed  to  allow  the  Meffias,  he  fhould  have  refpeded  tins 
divine  perfon  enough,  not  to  impute  to  him  a  ^fe  journal,  made 
for  an  unneceflary  purpofe.  But  this  he  does:  whilft  other 
divines  impute  to  the  Supreme  Being,  an  indulgence  to  the 
fuperftitious  prejudices  and  habits  of  the  Ifraelites,  though  reafon 
as  well  as  experience  ihews,  that  thefe  means,  which  they^  af- 
fume  that  infinite  wifdom  employed,  were  in  no  fort  proporti- 
onable to.  the  end  which  they  aflume  that  the  fame  wifdom 
propoCed.  Thefe  are  the  prophanc  eife6ls  of,  theological  pre- 
lumption.  I  would  fooner  be  reputed,  nay  I  would  fooner  be, 
a  Pagan  than  a  ChriHian,  or  an  Atheift  than  a  Theift  ;  If  to  be 
one  or  the  other  it  was  neceflary  to  believe  fuch  abfurdities  as 
'  thefe,  which  however  diiguifed,  and  foftened  by  a  certain  cant 
of  expreflion,  arc  diredly  prophane,  and  indireftly,  or  by 
confequence  at  leafl,  blafphemous. 

Vol.  IV.  C  in 
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in  a  cafe  to  which  they  were  not  adequatej  as  he  ^nufl: 
have  known  in  his  prefcience  that  they  would  not  be, 
and  as  we  know  by  the  hiftory  of  thefe  people,  that 
they  were  not  j  their  whcJe  hiftory  being  a  continued 
feries  of  difficult  converfions  from  idolatry,  and  eafy 
relapfes  to  it.  By  this  comparifon  it  appears  then 
already  that  Mofesy  who  pretended  to  be  direded  and 
authorized  by  God  himfelf,  indulged  the  Ifraelites  in 
many  favorite  fuperftitions :  as  prophane  legiOators 
indulged  the  people,  with  whonn  they  had  to  do. 

But  (ince  I  am  got  thus/ar  into  this  fubjecb,  allow 
me  to  take  a  ftep  or  two  more,  and  to  raife  from  the 
dead  one  of  thofe  antient  fages,  who  gave  laws 
to  heathen  nations,  and  inftituted  religions  among 
them-  Let  me  fuppofe,  that  one  of  our  learned  di- 
vines fummed  up  the  accufation  againft  him  and  his 
brethern,  and  contradiftinguilhed  them  from  the 
Jcgiflator  of  the  Hebrew  people,  thus.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  conformity  between  fome  ritual  laws 
and  obfervances  of  this  people,  and  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  frequent  apoftacies  of  the  former, 
the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God  was  preferved 
among  them  by  the  Mofaic  difpenfation,  whilft 
polytheifm  and  idolatry  overfpread  the  reft  of  the 
world.  Thus  the  great  defign  of  God  was  efFefted  i 
and  thus  the  whole  oeconomy  of  divine  providence 
is  juftified.  Would  the  antient  fage  be  left  without 
any  reply  ?  I  think  not. 

He  might  infift,  in  his  own  cxcufe,  that  Mojesy 
like  prophane  lawgivers*,  did  not  only  indulge  the 
people  in  fome  favorite  habitual  fuperftitions,  but 
m  others  of  his  own  inftitution  j  and  that  his  pre- 
dileftion  for  all  thefe,  over  the  real  duties  of  natu- 
ral religion,  made  him  inflid  more  fevere  penalties 

♦  Prodive  eft  obfcrvare,  Deum  cuilibet  Icgi  rituali,  manu 

data>  hoc  eft  proterve  et  ex  pnemeditato  violats,  fuppliciam 

extremum  ftatuiiTe ;  quum  tainen  pcccatis  fui  natura  graviori- 

.  bus,   fornicationi,    furto,    proximi  mutilationi,   et    ejuimodi^ 

p<Boas  longe mitiores  irrogavic    Spsn.  Li.  c.  i. 

on 
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on  tbofc  who  violated  the  former,  than  on  thofe 
yf}\o  viokted  the  latter.  He  might  infift,  that 
among  the  fuperftitions  of  Mofaic  inftitutioii  diere 
was '  one,  which  could  be  charged  neither  on  the 
Egyptian,  nor  any  Other  heathen  nation,  and  which 
furpafled  the  moft  extravagant  of  thcirt.  Befidei 
the  gods,  which  may  be  faid  to  have  been,  as  it 
were,  in  common,  a  local  tutelary  divinity  wa| 
aflumed  by  every  city  or  nation,  and  wa$  diftin-r 
guijQiied  and  appropriated  by  a  particular  appellation. 
This  fuperftition,  he  would  aflert,  that  Mo/es  inti* 
tated,  and  abufed,  and  aggravated  by  his  imitation* 
Though  polytheifm  and  idolatry  overfpead  the  warld* 
might  he  fay,  the  ^xiftencc  of  the  Monad,  or  the 
unity  of  the  one  Supreme  Being,  was  not  unknown 
to  many  of  us.  We  could  not  teach  this  dod:rinc 
with  fuccefs  to  the  vulgar,  uncapable  of  conceiving 
things  purely  intelleftual,  but  we  taught  it  to  thofe 
who  were  initiated  into  our  myftcries :  and  if  we 
did  not  propofe  the  true  God  as  an  object  of  pubfic 
and  popular  adoration,  neither  did  we  bring  tkr 
notions  of  him  down  to  the  low  and  grofs  concept 
tions  of  the  multitude,  nor  cxpofc  the  majcfty  of 
this  awful  Being  to  their  prophanations.  Thb 
Mofis  did.  He  would  not  confent  to  take  upon  him 
the  commiffion  he  was  appointed  to  execute,  nor 
go  to  the  children  of  Ifraei,^  till  he  was  able  to  tell 
them  the  name  of  the  God  who  fent  him.  In  com* 
pliance  with  his  importunity,  and  with  the  prejudices 
of  the  people,  to  whom  he  was  fent,  God  is  laid  to 
have  given  himfelf  a  name,  a  very  magnificentone  in* 
deed,  and  fuch  an  one  as  might  denote  the  Supreme 
Being!  but  ftili  a  name,  by  which  he  was  to  be 
diftinguiihed  as  the  tutelary  God  of  Ahabam^  ffaac 
and  Jacobs  of  one  family  firft,  and  then  of  one  nation 
particularly,  and  almoft  exclufively  of  all  others. 

Our  antient  fage  might  add  that  the  leaft  part  of 
the  miracles  wrought  among  the  Ifraelitijsr,  with  fo 

C  a  rnuch 
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much  profufion,  and  in  a  continued  ferics  of  divine 
.  interpofitions,  would  have  been  more  than  fufficient 
to  draw  any  other  nation,  nay  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  from  polytheifm  and  idolatry.  That  in 
this  cafe,  neither  he  nor  any  other  legiflator  would 
have  found  it  difficult,  by  propagating  the  belief 
and  worihip  of  the  true  God,  to  civilize  favage 
people  without  having  recourfe  to  the  expedient 
they  employed.  That  as  they  were  in  a  cafe  very 
different,  they  deferve  excufe,  and  pity  rather  than 
blame,  for  promoting  natural  religion  and  good 
government  at  the  expence  of  true  theology.  But 
that  Mofes  dcferves  neither  excufe  nor  pity,  fince 
he  chofe  to  make  ufe  of  fuperfticions  which  he  did 
not  want,  nay  which  defeated,  inftead  of  fecuring, 
his  intent  j  if  his  intent  was  to  deftroy  idolatry  by  the 
means  of  them :  for  the  fage  would  infift,  with  great 
appearance  of  reafon,  firft  that  the  true  God  y/zs 
made  known  to  the  Ifraelitesby  fuch  manifeftations'cC 
himfelf  to  them,  and  that  his  law  was  promulgated 
in  fo  folemn  and  awful  a  manner^  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  Jewifh  traditions,  as  to  leave  no  pre- 
ttnce  for  adding  any  thing  to  confirm  the  knowledge 
or  to  enforce  the  law.  He  would  infift  in  the  next 
place,  that  if  theapoftaciesof  the  Ifraelites,  afire  r  fuch 
manifeftations  and  declarations  of  the  one  true  God, 
can  be  any  way  accounted  for,  it  muft  be  by  the 
cffedt  of  the  very  expedient  which  ouj  divines  pre- 
tend, that  infinite  wifdom  employed  to  prevent 
thefe  apoftacies.  He  would  conclude  in  fliort  that 
Mo/is  and  the  heathen  legiflators  employed  the  fame 
means,  with  this  difference,  that  thefe  means  were 
better  proportioned  to  their  end  than  to  his;  fince  they 
defigned  to  govern  mankind  by  fuperftition ;  and  he 
meaned,  or  as  divines  prefume  to  tell  us,  God 
meaned,  to  deftroy  idolatry  by  indulgence  to  the 
very  fuperflidons  out  of  which  it  grew.  Upon  the 
whole  matter,  whether  the  firft  fages  are  entirely 

cxcufabic 
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cxcuiablc  or  not,  their  proceeding  was  much  more 
reafonable  than  that  which  was  followed  by  the 
order,  and  under  the  immediate  dire<5tion  of  God 
himfelfi  as  thefe  Eunomians,  who  affeft  to  under* 
ftand  the  whole  fecret  of  the  divine  oeconomy,  and 
to  know  God  as  well  as  he  knows  himfelfi  have  the 
boldnefs  to  aflert. 

Though  I  have  faid  thus  much,  in  ex;cufc  for  thofe 
who  were  the  firft  to  eftablifh  religion  and  govern- 
ment, I  (hall  not  attempt  any  excufe  for  thofe  who 
fucceeded  them,  and  who  cultivated  error  and  fuper- 
ftition  on  a  principle  of  private  ambition.  This 
might  be  the  cafe  fometimes,  and  to  fome  degree 
among  the  moft  favage  people  in  antient  days,  as 
we  fee  that  it  is  in  our  own  age  among  the  wild  na- 
tions of  Am'erica  and  Africa,  who  have  their  conju- 
rers and  their  divineis,  and  who  pradtife  certain  fooiilh 
rites  under  their  direftion.  It  was  more  fo,  no 
doubt,  when  little  dates  began  to  be  formed  by  af- 
femblages  of  a  few  roving  families,  that  fixed  them- 
felves  in  focietics  under  the  conduft  of  fome  leader 
of  their  own  or  of  fome  foreign  legiflat;or  j  the  me- 
mory of  which  events  has  been  preferved  in  the 
fabulous  traditions  that  arc  come  down  to  us  concern- 
ing Orpheus  and  others  j  for  a  certain  concurrence 
of  fabulous  traditions  may  hold  out  with  fufficient 
evidence  fome  general  truths.  But  we  have,  if  I 
miftake  not,  in  the  ftory  of  Pytbagorasy  an  example 
of  error  and  fuperftition,  propagated  on  a  motive 
of  private  ambition,  that  is  more  circumftantial  and 
bett-er  vouched. 

Pythagoras  came  into  Italy,  with  gr^at  advantages 
for  efFefting  his  purpofes.  He  came  among  Greeks, 
divided  into  many  little  ftates,  under  very  unfettled 
governments.  He  came  with  great  reputation  of 
learning  and  wifdom  and  fanftity,  from  a  nation  re- 
nowned for  its  antiquity,  for  civil  policy  and  for 
divine  myftery ;  from  a  nation  from  whom  the  firft 
rudiments  of  civility  and  even  the  ufe  of  letters  had 

been 
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been  imported  into  Greece,  the  mother  country  of 
iil  thcfe  little  ftates.  He  had  a  figure ;  for  even 
that  has  been  thought  worthy  of  mention,  to  infpirc 
refpeft  to  thofe  who  were  to  be  taken  by  the  eye. 
He  had  eloquence,  to  lead  thofe  who  were  to  be 
led  by  the  ear :  gind  his  miracles,  for  miracles  are 
eafily  impofed  on  people  ignorant  or  fuperftitiouSj 
and  the  people  Pythagoras  had  to  do  with  were  both, 
made  him  eafily  pafs  for  the  Pythian  or  Hyperborean 
Jtpolloy  for  one  of  the  genii  that  were  fuppofcd  to 
inhabit  the  moon,  or  for  a  celeftial  divinity. 

He  opened  his  fchool  and  began  his  miffion  at  Cro- 
tona,  where  his  orations  to  the  old  men,  to  the 
young  men,  to  the  women  and  to  the  children,  and 
much  more  the  miracle  of  filh  v/hich ,  Jamilicus 
relates  fo  circumftantially,  gained  him  admittance 
and  eftablilhcd  his  credit.  As  his  firft  fchool  or 
college,  fo  his  firft  church,  was  founded  here.  I 
may  caJl  it  by  that  name,  afcpr  Clement  o{  Alexan- 
dria, and  may  obferve,  after  that  father  likcwife,  a 
conformity  between  the  Pythagorean  and  Chriftian 
'  inftitutions  in  this  refpeft.  Perfons  of  all  ages  and 
fexes,  who  were  converted  by  the  miracles  and  fer- 
mon%  oi  Pythagoras^  reforted  to  this  church.  They 
were  inftrufted  in  the  public  doftrines  of  his  religion, 
and  in  thofe  divine  truths,  which  they  were  to 
believe  firft  in  hopes  of  underftanding  them  after- 
wards J  which  is  the  very  method  that  St.  jiuJUn 
in  fome  part  of  his  works  prcfcribes  to  Chriftian 
converts.  Some  few,  and  fuch  alone  as  he  judged 
proper  after  a  long  and  fevere  probation,  like  that 
he  had  gone  through  himfcif  in  Egypt,  and  from 
which  neither  the  recommendations  of  Polycartes^ 
nor  the  ;favor  of  Amnjis  could  exempt  him,  were 
admitted  into  his  college,  that  became  a  feminary  of 
cnthufiafts.  They  lived  there  like  Cenobites, 
members  of  his  fpiiliual  family,  renouncing  their 
own,  and  throwing  their  whole  fubftancc  into  the 

common 
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common  ftock.  Their  lon^  filence,  their  abfti* 
ncnee,  their  fclf-dcnial,  their  purifications^  their 
aufterities,  and  the  torments  to  which  they  fijbmit- 
ted,  prepared  them  for  any  trials,  to  which  they 
could  be  poflibty  expofed  in  the  propagation  of  their 
mailer's  fpiritual  empire. 

In  fuch  an  age,  and  with  fuch  miniilers  as  thtpf 
men  devoted  to  him,  and  ready  to  be  martyrs  for 
him,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  fycceed  among  9, 
people  who  were  already  prepared,  by  the  errors 
and  fuperftitions  of  their  former  inftituaons,  for  any 
that  the  fchcme  of  his  ambition  could  render  it 
neceflary  to  impofe.  But  he  aiid  his  difciples  fliewed 
this  fcheme  too  grofsly  and  too  foon :  for  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  fine  things  that  are  faid  of  this  fa- 
mous pcrfon  by  Porphyry,  JamblicuSy  and  other  wri- 
ters, and  notwithftand^qg  all  the  obfcurijty  and  jm- 
perfection  of  traditions  concerning  thefe  Grecian 
colonies,  it  feems  apparent  enough  that  the  accufar^ 
tions  of  Cylo  and  Nino  were  not  void  of  truth,  nor 
the  jealoufy  that  prevailed  groundlcfs.  Pythagoras 
caufed  revolutions  in  fevcral  citiesi  in  Crotona,  in 
Sybaris,  in  Catana  for  inftanre,  and  his  difciples, 
fuch  as  Zakucus  and  Charondas  if  in  truth  they  were 
his  difciples,  aflumed  wherever  they  came  the  part 
of  legiflators,  whether  called  to  it  or  not  j  as  if  it 
had  been  a  riglit  belonging  to  this  religious  fociety  to 
give  laws  not  only  to  their  own,  but  to  the  civil 
iociety  that  admitted  them  lil^ewifc.  Such  too  we  may 
believe  they  pretended  it  was,  fince  they  all  pretend- 
ed to  be  divinely  infpired  :  and  divine  infpiration,  as 
well  as  divine  inftitution,  implies  an  authority  far  fu- 
pcrior  to  any  that  is  merely  human.  Diogenes  Laertius 
hints  that  tnc  Crotonians  killed  him  for  fear  of  be- 
ing reduced  under  tyranny  by  him :  and  fome  tradi- 
tions fay,  that  commanding  the  army  of  the  Agrigen- 
tines  againft  the  Syracufians  he  was  beat,  and  killed 
in  the  purfuitr 

In 
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In  all  cafes,  the  declaration  he  was  reported  to 
have  made,  that  he  had  rather  be  a  bull  for  one  day 
than  an  ox  always,  was  underftood;  and  the  bull  pe- 
rifhcd.  Almoft  all  his  difciples  perifhed  with  him  : 
and  the  expulfion  of  this  fe<5t  out  of  Italy,  may  be 
properly  enough  compared  to  that  of  chriftianity 
t)ut  of  Japan.  The  efFe6t  was  not  fo  entire  in  the 
former  as  in  the  latter  inftance ;  fince  the  philofophy 
of  Pythagoras  continued  to  be  taught  in  Italy  by 
Arift^eus  and  others,  who  took  warning  and  affcft- 
cd  government  no  longer  \  but  who  thought  too, 
or  pretended  to  think,  that  the  gods  would  be  dif- 
pleafed  if  they  fufFered  fo  divine  an  inftitudon  to  be 
extinguilhcd.* 

The  fame  fpirit,  and  the  fame  apprehenfion,  did 
.  not  prevail  in  Egypt,  and  the  great  eiftern  king- 
doms :  for  which  reafon  I  perfuade  myfelf  that  their 
ccclcfiaftical  and  civil  conftitutions  grew  up  together, 
and  that  people  who  fubmitted  to  kingly,  might 
fubmit  the  more  eafily  to  prieftly  government  j  be- 
caufe  the  priefts  who  had  ufed  to  lead  them  by 
fupcrftition,  had  afted  in  concert  with  their  kings  to 
make  thefe  eftablilhments.  Kings  wanted  their 
influence  over  the  people;  the  people  wanted  their 
influence  over  kings:  and  kings  auid  people  were 
both  filly  enough  to  imagine  that  they  wanted  fuch  a 
proteftion  from  the  gods,  and  fuch  an  intercourle 
with  heaven  as  thefe  prophets  and  feers  and  magici- 
ans and  priefts,  for  -we  may  jumble  them  all  toge- 
ther, could  alone  procure. 
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SECTION    III*. 

As  beneficial  as  thefe  men  had  l?een  whilft  thej 
flood  diftinguiftied  by  knowledge  and  wifdom,  or 
by  pretenfions  to  them,  not  by  rank,  as  individuals 
not  as  members  of  a  particular  orders  they  became 

hurtful 

•  I  ba've  ibmctimes  thought,  and  faid  perhaps  itt  our  con- 
verfations,  that  the  life  of  mankind  may  be  coo^aced  apdy 
enough  to  that  of  every  individual,  in  refpe£^  to  the  acqaifitioQ 
Mof  fcience.  There  is  in  both .  a  ftate  of  infancy,  of  adolc- 
fcence,  of  manhood,  and  of  dotage,  to  be  obferved.  The  ideas 
of  infancy  are  taken  fuperficially  from  the  firft  appearances  dF 
things  to  the  fenfes.  They  are  ill  compared,  in  aflbciated^ 
and  compounded  into  notions  for  the  moil  part  either  trifling 
cr  .abfura.  In  adolefcence,  ideas  increafe  and  grow  a  little 
better  determined.  Experience  and  obfervation  compare  and 
compound  them  better.  In  manhood,  the  judgment  is  ri- 
pened, the  underftanding  formed,  the  errors  of  former  ^tes  ar^ 
4fiiused  to  be  corredted,  and  the  farther  progreis  of  fcienoe  to  be 
more  fure.  Thus  it  (hould  be  no  doubt.  But  afFedions  and 
paffions  multiply,  and  gather  ftrcngth,  in  the  whole  courfe  of 
this  progrcfs.  What  is  gained  one  way  is  loft  another  :  and  if 
real  knowledge  increafes,  real  error  mixes  and  increaies  witl| 
it.  Fancy  may  not  impofe,  as  it  did  perhaps,  but  it  may  in- 
cline ftrongly  to  error :  and  authority  and  cuflom  will  do  the 
reft.  They  will  invert  the  whole  order  of  fcipnce.  Ignohml 
ages  and  ignorant  nations  will  impofe  on  the  mod  knowing  : 
and  even  in  the  fame  age  and  nation,  infancy  impoies  on  ado- 
lefcence, and  adolefcence  on  manhood,  till  the  great  round  is 
finifhed,  and  the  pliilofophc^ir  who  began  a  child  ends  a  child. 

Let  diis  be  applied  principally  to  knowledge  in  the  firft  phi- 
lofophy,  .Arts  of  all  kinds,  and  many  other  feiences,  have 
been  improved  not  fo  much  by  building  on  old,  as  by  layinjg 
new  foundations  ;  not  fo  much  by  aiTuming  implicitly  princi- 
ples either  antient  or  modern,  as  by  examining  all,  and  adopt- 
ing, or  rejefting,  or  inventing  without  any  regard  to  authori- 
ty. The  very  reverfe  of  this  proceeding  has  been  praftifed  in 
matters  of  the  firft  philofophy  :  and  the  profeffors  of  it  at  this 
hour,  in  the  mature  age  of  philofophy,  do  little  more  very 
9ften  than  repeat  the  babling  of  its  infancy,  and  the  fallies  of 
its  youth.    Thefe  men  are  more  properly  antient  philofophert 

thaA 
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hurtful  in  many  relpedb  when  they  compofed  ai 
community  within  a  community,  had  a  feparatc  ixt- 
tereftj  and  by  conleqiiencc  a  feparate  pohcy.  I 
pretend  not  to  confid^r  how  their  power  encroached 
on  that  of  the  (late,  and  became  independent  on  it, 
nor  how  their  wealth  increafed  to  the  impoverifti- 
ment  of  all  other  orders.  We  may  guefs  at  the  antient 
by  what  we  know  of  the  modern  clergy,  and  may 
be  allowed  to  wonder  that  in  thofc  days,  as  well  as  in 
our  own,  it  has  been  found  fo  hard  to  difcover  that, 
though  civil  government  cannot  fubfiftfo  well  without 
religion,  religion  may  fubfift  and  flourilh  too  without 
ccckfiaftical  government.  It  will  be  enough  for 
my  purpofe  to  obferve,  to  what  a  degree  of  wealth 
and  power  this  order  arofe  in  the  nations  we  Ipeak 
of,  and  to  fhew  how  it  propagated  error  in  philofo- 
phy,.  and  fuperftition  in  religion. 

As  to  the  firft  then,  the  reverend  M^i  in  Pcrfia 
had  the  province  of  teaching  princes  how  to  go-^ 
vcrn,  and  of  affifting  their  pupils  in  government 
aftefwards-  It  was  much  the  fame  in  Egypt,  where 
the  priefts  had  a  peculiar  right  to  admonilh  and  to- 
reprove,  indircftly  at  leaft,  the  kings.  In  Ethio- 
|)ia,  this  prerogative  was  carried  fartl^r :  for  there 
fhe  kings  were  ordered  to  die  whenever  the  priefts 
though  fit,  till  a  facrilegious  king,  Ergamenes^  I 
think,  arofe,  broke  into  the  facred  college,  and  put 
thefe  g^ftly  tyrants  themlelves  to  death.  This  did 
not  happen  neither  till  the  bloody  inquifition  had 
been  long  in  pofleflion  of  thi^  power,  if  Ergamenes 
lived  about  die  time  of  the  fecond  Ptolemy.  The 
wealth  and  the  immunities  of  this  order   were  as 

than  thofc  whom  they  call  fo.  They  live  indeed  in  the  matare 
age  of  philofophy.  But  in  this  age,  whenever  metaphyfics  and 
theology  are  concerned  they  ieem  to  ruih  forward  into  a  Hate 
of  dotage,  and  e£e£t  ta  hold  the  language  that  the  firll  philofo* 
phyheld  in  Oriental,  Egyptian,  and  Grecian  fchools,  before 
fte  had  learned  to  fpeak  plain. 

exorbitant 
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exorbitant  as  the  authority  and  power.  Wc  may 
learn  from  Diodorus  the  Sicilian,  nor  only  that  this 
order  had  raifcd  itfelf  to  a  partnerlhp  in  the  fove- 
reignty,  but  to  an  exemptioq  from  all  impofitions 
and  burdens  ;  for  the  members  of  it  were  **  partici- 

'*  pes  imperii cunftis  oneribus-  immuncs>'*  and 

they  had  alfo  one  third  of  the  whole  property  of 
Egypt.  As  to  their  immunities,  there  is  an  aftoniih^ 
ing  inftance  in  the  book  of  Genefis.  The  mifera- 
ble  people  were  obliged  in  a  great  famine  to  fell 
their  lands  to  the  king  for  bread.  But  the  king 
gave  bread  to  the  priefts:  they  eat  their  fill,  and 
kept  their  lands. 

To  ipeak  now  of  the  manner  in  which,  and  the 
reafons  for  which,  this  order  of  men  propagated  er- 
ror in*  philofophy,  and  fuperftition  in  religion,  let 
it  be  confidered,  how  neceffary  it  was  for  them  to 
maintain  that  reputation  of  fanftity,  knowledge, 
and  wildom,  on  which  this  efteem  and  reverence  had 
been  founded.  They  had  provided  themfelves  many 
fupports,  in  the  form  and  conftitution  of  the  Egyp- 
tian and  other  governments ;  but  they  faw  at  the  fame ' 
time,  like  able  men,  how  neceffary  it  was  to  conti- 
nue in  force  and  vigor,  the  original  principles  of  the 
empire  they  had  over  the  minds  of  men,  on  which 
u\\  the  reft  depended.  The  general  fcheme  of  their 
policy  therefore  feems  to  have  been  this.  They  built 
their  whole  fyftem  of  philofophy  on  the  fuperftiti- 
ous  opinions  and  praftices  that  had  prevailed  in  days 
of  the  greateft  ignorance:  and,  by  confequence, 
their  principal  objeft  was  falfe,  not  real  fcience. 
Real  fcience  would  haye  difcovered  their  fallacies  in 
a  mukitude  of  inftances :  and  it  would  have  ferved 
their  chief  purpofe  efFcd'uaHy  in  none,  if  they  liad 
left  it  unfophifticated.  Befides,  men  began  to  riic, 
as  Tulfy  exprefles  himfelf,  "  a  neceffariis  ad  ele- 
"  gantiora."  They  might  therefore  have  been  over- 
taken by  fome  who  were  not  of  their  order  in  real, 

or 
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or  have  been  dctcftcd  in  fantaftical  fcicnce.  It  w» 
fit  therefore,  that  they  fliould  guard  againft  both 
thefe  accidents :  ^nd  they  did  fo  with  itiuch  cunning* 
Thicy  multiplied  and  exaggerated  their  pretenfions  ta 
fuch  kinds  of  knowledge,  as  every  man  was  con- 
fcious  to  himfelf  that  he  could  not  acquire:  and  yet 
as  every  man  was  prepared  to  believe,  according  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  age,  that  they  had  acquired  by 
traditions,  derived  from  antient  fages,  or  even  by  di- 
vine illuminations,  and  a  correfpondence  feveral 
ways  carried  on  with  gods  and  daemons.  But  ftill 
they  did  not  reft  their  fecurity  even  on  this  alone. 
They  had  other  expedients,  and  they  employed  them 
artfully  and  fuccefsfully,  Moft  of  their  dodbrines 
were  wrapped  up  in  the  myfterious  veil  of  allegory* 
Moft  of  them  were  propagated  in  the  myfterious 
cypher  of  facred  dialefts,  of  facerdotal  letters,  and. 
cf4iieroglyphical  characters  :  and  the-ufefuldiftinc- 
tion  of  an  outward  and  inward  doftrinc  was  invented, 
one  ibr  the  vulgar,  and  one  for  the  initiated  -,  that  is, 
one  for  thofe  to  whom  it  was  ufclefs,  or  dangerous 
to  thruft  their  fecfet,  and  one  for  thofe  the  ability* 
credulity,  or  enthufiafm  of  whom  they  had*  fulEci-^ 
cndy  tried  by  a  long  noviciate.  Among  the  firft, 
allegory  pafled  for  a  literal  relation  of  fads,  and  hy- 
perbole was  the  common  ftile.  Among  the  laft,  aU 
was  fraud  or  folly.  We  fee  enough  of  the  firft  in 
the  Old  Teftament  to  make  both  probable.  Much 
in  this  manner,  I  think,  that  the  corruption  of  the  firft 
philofophy  waseftabliftied  in  Egypt  arwl  the  eaft,  from 
.  whence  it  fprcad  to  diftant  countries  and  diftant  ages, 
after  it  became  a  trade  in  the  "hands  of  men,  in 
whom  the  charafters.  of  philofophers  and  priefts 
were  confounded. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  ulelefs  to  dcfcend  into 
many  particulars  concerning  the  various  fyftems  of 
polytheifm  and  idolatry.  ^  Let  us  content  ourfelves 
with  making  fome  few  obfervations  that  may  point 
out  the  propagation  of  error  in  natural  theology, 

as 
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US  it  defccnded  from  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations 
to  the  Greeks.  To  be  particular  about  the  rife  of  it 
would  be  ridiculous  afFeftation.  It  arofe  Idng  be- 
fore the  men,  who  appear  to  us  to  have  been  the 
firft' teachers  of  it,  exiftcd.  Pberccydes  of  Syros, 
who  writ  in  profe,  and  philofophized  out  of  verfe 
and  fong  the  firft  among  the  Greeks,  was  the  maf- 
ter  of  Pythagoras  and  TbaleSy  who  founded  the  Italic 
and  Ionic  fcfts,  and  lived  therefore  later  dian  the 
fiftieth  olympiad.  Homer  and  HefiodMvtd  indeed  be- 
fore the  inftitution  of  the  olympiads,  and  perhaps 
much  about  the  fame  time ;  though  Tu/fy,  or  Cato^, 
places  your  blind  man  long  before  the  other. 

But  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  Homer  meant  his 
Iliad  and  Odyfley  fliould  pafs  for  philofophical 
poems  9  though  it  has  been  the  madnefs  of  pedants 
abuoft  from  his  own  age  to  ours,  to  extol  him  and 
cenfure  him  as  a  philofopher.  He  meant  to  flatter 
his  countrymen,  by  recording  the  feats  of  t^eir  an- 
ceftors,  the  valor  of  fome,  and  the  prudence  of 
others ;  .and  he  employed  for  the  machinery  of  his 
poem  the  theology  of  his  age,  as  TaJ/b  and  Milton 
have  employed  that  of  theirs.  Had  AmobiuSy  and 
much  more  fuch  a  weak  philofopher  as  Jujiin,  or 
Hich  a  warm  rhetor  as  Tertullianj  lived  in  our  days, 
you  would  have  been  attacked  in  your  turn,  and 
have  been  made  the  father  of  rofycrufianifm,  and  of 
all  the  filly  doftrines  about  fylphs  and  gnomes ;  juft. 
as  rcafonably  as  Homer  has  been  attacked,  by  the 
zeal  of  Chriftian  writers,  for  teaching  polvtheifm  and 
idolatry.  I  believe  too,  that  you  woulcf  have  been 
as  well  defended  by  your  commentator,  by  his  in* 
terpretations  of  your  allegories,  and  by  his  explana- 
tions of  the  hidden  fenfe  of  the  Rape  of  the  Locke, 
for  inftance,  as  Homer  was  by  thofe  who  found  out 
an  hidden  fenfe  in  all  his  fables,  and  who  judged  that 
he  muft  have  been  very  knowing  in  natural  philofo- 

phy, 

•    C/V.  de  Seneft. 
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phy,  becaufe  he  mentions  fun,  wind,  rain,  and  thun- 
der, for  which  you  laugh  at  Politiatiy  and  others  of 
his  learned  admirers  *• 

They  who  have  reprefented  Homer  as  a  great  phi- 
Io(bpher,havc  made  themfelves  ridiculous.  They  who 
have  reprefented  him  as  the  great  author  of  polythc- 
ifm,  idolatry,  and  fuperftition,  have  done  him  wrong. 
Many  anticnt  bards  flourilhed  long  before  him.  Who 
they  were,  whether  the  name  of  Orpheus,  for  inftance, 
was  given  to  different  perfons,  like  that  of  Pharo,  and 
that  of  Zoroajler  very  probably  ;  whether  it  was  de- 
rived from  a  Phoenician  or  Arabian  word  that  figni- 
fied  knowledge,  as  Foffius  thought ;  whether  no  fuch 
man  as  Orpheus  ever  exifted,  as  Jrijiotle  thought  5  or 
whether  the  verfes  afcribed  to  him  were  written  by  a 
certain  Cecrops  f ,  as  the  Pythagoricians  pretended, 
it  matters  little.  We  may  reafon  in  this  cafc  much 
as  Tully  does  about  Atks,  Prometheus,  and  Cepbeus  % ; 
and  we  may  conclude  that  the  fabulous  anecdotes 
with  which  old  traditions  were  crowded  about  Or- 
pheus, to  mention  the  moft  famous  only,  and  the 
dodtrines  he  taught,  and  the  myfteries  he  inftituted, 
prove  at  leaft  thus  much,  that  Egyptian  theology, 
and  many  of  thofe  fuperftitions  had  been  imported 
into  Greece  long  before  Homer  livedo  We  may 
cafily  figure  to  oi^rfelves,  with  what  advantage  this 
theology  and  thele  fuperftitions  were  introduced 
among  the  rude,  illiterate,  and  at  that  time  half- 
lavage  Greeks,  from  a  nation  as  famous  as  the  Egyp- 
tian, and  by  men  inhether  Egyptians,  Phoenicians, 
or  Greeks,  who  had  been  the  fcholars  of  priefts, 
prophets,  feers,  and  magicians ;  of  holy  men  who 
law  vifions,  and  dreamed  dreams,  and  enjoyed  every 
fort  of  divine  communication  in  a  country,  where 
dynafties  of  gods  had  ruled  fo  long.  Plato  had  the 
front,  in  a  much  more  enlightened  ftate  of  Greece, 
to  publilh  his  own  whimfies,  or  thpfe  oi  Pythagoras^ 

in 
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ift  his  Xinifeus,  on  the  faith  of  men  begotten  by 
gods,  and  therefore  well  acquainted  with  their  fathers. 
Might  not  thcfc  miffionary  poets,  or  their  mafterai^ 
pafs  for  fuch  fons  of  the  gods  in  the  dark  ages  we 
refer  to  ?  Or  might  not  that  divine  fury,  the  furc 
mark  of  infpiration,  be  afcribed  to  them,  which  was 
believed  tofcize  the  fibyls,  and  which  feized  the  pro- 
phets and  fons  of  the  prophets  among  the  Jews,  nay 
even  thofe  who  happened  to  fall  in  their  way^  as  we 
learn  from  the  bible,  that  it  feized  not  only  Saul^  but 
even  tlie  men  he  had  fent  to  take  David. 

We  may  believe  that  Horner*^  predecefibrs  went 
about  finging  their  fpiritual  and  moral  canticles^  ,phin 
lofophical  rhapfodies,  and  heroicai  ballads,  as  tradi- 
tion reports  that  he  did  after  them.  What  became 
of  their  hymns  or  canticles  we  know  not,  whether 
any  were  preferved,  or  when  they  were  loft.  But 
loft  they  were,  which  the  fcattered  fragments  of  his 
v/orks  had  been  likewife,  if  they  had  not  fallen  by  ac- 
cident into  the  hands  oi  Lycurgus^  as  Plutarch^  whom 
you  cite  for  this  faft,  relates ;  and  if  Solon  had  not 
perfefted  the  compilation  of  them,  as  Diogenes  Laer-- 
tins  relates,  v/hom  I  \viih  you  had  cited  likewife,  to 
Ihew  that  the  two  greateft  legiflators  of  Greece  pub- 
lilhed  the  two  firft  editions  oY Homer.  In  this  maoaer 
his  writings  became  the  fofc  repertory  to  later  ages  ©f 
all  the  theology,  philofophy,  and  hiftory  of  thofe 
which  preceded  his.  All  the  fcriblers  of  Greece  uni- 
rated  and  piHaged  them,  and  none  more  than  P/o/o. 

Svioff  had  ftudied  philofophy  in  Egypt  under  the 
two  moft  celebrated  priefts  of  Heliopolis  and  Sais, 
and  had  learned  even  the  Adantic  language,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  P/a/o,  This  confideration  might 
influence  the  Jegiflator  ftrongly,  in  favor  of  a  poet 
who  had  been  fkilled  in  the  political,  mythologicalt 
and  every  other  part  of  Egyptian  knowledge,  s^bovc 
three  centuries  before  he  went  to  that  fchool  for  in- 
ftrudlion.     But  the  general  reputation  of  Egyptian 

wifdom. 
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wifdotti,  the  Jbeauty  of  thofe  poems  wherein  they 
found,  or  imagined  that  they  found,  fo  much  of  it 
interfperfcd,  and  the  lofs  perhaps  of  what  their  firft 
poetical  reformers  had  committed  to  writing,  if  they 
writ  any  thing,  might  raife  the  efteem  for  Homer 
among  all  the  Greek  philofophers,  to  that  exorbitant, 
andevea  ridiculous  height,  to  which  in  faft'it  rofe. 
As  foon  as  the  ra^  of  making  complete  fyftems  of 
philofophy,  wherein  theology  and  iegiflative  know- 
ledge had  always  a  principal  fhare,  began  to  be  the 
prevailing  mode  in  Greece,   every   fyftem-maker 
thought  it  neceffary  to  be  armed  with  the  authority  of 
Homer:  and  they  did  for  this  purpofe,  the  fame  thing 
by  his  writings,  that  St.  Jerom  fays  fomcwhere  or 
other,  was  done  by  the  facred  writings,  every  one 
endeavoured  to  drag  them  to  hi^  fenfe,  even  when 
they  were  contrary  to  it.     "  Scripturas  trahere  re- 
pugnantes." 

The  poejns  of  Homer,  and  the  whole  Pagan  theo- 
logy, like  embroidered  or  painted  curtains,  coarfely 
wrought  by  fuperftition  firft,  and  afterwards  enriched 
and  heightened  in  their  coloring  by  the  imaginations 
of  poets,  hidxhe  true  fcene  wherein  the  principles 
of  naitural  theology  are  to  be  found  from  vulgar  fight, 
which  they  amufed  with  gaudy  andgrotefque  figures^ 
out  of  the  proportions  and  fornis  of  nature,  divine 
or  human,  inftead  of  (hewing  this  fcene  in  that  fim- 
plicity  in  which  it  will  appear  to  every  fober  eye.  The 
true  fcene  wherein  the  principles  of  natural  theology 
are  to  be  found,  was  fignified  perhaps  in  that  re- 
markable infcription  on  a  temple  at  Sais,  which  Plu- 
tarch mentions,  however  differently  that  may  have 
been  interpreted.  "  I  am  all  that  has  been,  is,  and  fhall 
*'  be,  and  my  veil  no  mortal  has  ever  yet  removed." 
This  veil  reprcfcnted  the  works  of  God,  in  which 
and  hy  which  alone  he  is  to  be  difcovered,  as  far 
as  he  has  thought  fit  to  comnriunicate  any  knowledge 
of  himfelf     Beyond  this  veil  the  eye  of  human 
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l^ealon  can  difcover  nothing.  By  the  help  of  thefe 
images,'  we  may  form  a  juft  And  clear  notion  of  the 
different  ways  by  which  men  run  into  error,  on  this 
important  fubjcft :  the  generality,  by  neglefting  to 
contemplate  God  in  the  works  of  God :  philofophers, 
by  attempting  to  remove  the  veil,  to  contemplate 
God  in  his  nature  and  effence,  not  in  his  works  alone. 
The  vulgar  perfonified,  deified,  and  worftiipped  the 
works,  without  looking  up  to  the  worker,  as  their 
poets  had  taught  them  :  the  generation  of  the  vifible 
world  was  to  them  a  generation  of  in  vifible  gods,  for 
they  had  taken  ideas  of  power  and  wifdom,  of  good 
and  evil,  from  the  phaenomena ;  and  they  perfonified 
and  deified  not  only  thcfe,  but  affeftiohs,  paflionSi 
and  almoft  every  complex  mode  that  the  human 
mind  can  frame.  When  they  were  in  this  profufe 
mood  of  deification,  we  cannot  wonder  if  they  dei- 
fied thofe  men  from  whom  they  had  received  great 
benefits,  nor  if  tutelar}''  heroes  became  tutelary  gods. 
Some  of  the  philofophers,  having  been  led  by  a  more 
full  and  accurate  contemplation  of  nature,  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  fupreme  felf-exiftent  Being,  of  infi- 
nite power  and  wifdom,  and  the  firft  caufe  of'  all 
things,  were  not  contented  with  this  degree  of  know- 
ledge. They  would  explain,  they  would  even  ana- 
lyfe  the  divine  nature.  They  made  a  fyftem  of  God's 
.  moral  as  well  as  phyfical  attributes, .  by  which  to  ac- 
count for  the  proceedings  of  his  providence  i  and 
reafoning  ,thus  beyond  all  their  ideas,  by  a  certain 
agitation,  and  ferment  of  the  mind,  they  remained  in 
the  labyrinths  of  abfurdity  they  had  formed  i  ac- 
knowledging the  exiftence  of  this  Monad,  this  Unity, 
elevated  above  all  effence  and  all  intelligence,  and  yet 
negledting  to  worlhip  him  >  conforming  to  the  prac- 
tice of  idolatry,  though  not  to  the  doftrines  of  poly- 
theifm. 

But  how  true  foever  all  this  may  be>  and  much  more 

to  the  fame  effeft  that  might  be  added,  yet  the  great 
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principle  that  fflaihtainea  fall  the  edmi^tii^  of  natu- 
ral rdi^ohj  was  that  0f  priefteraft.  Philelb^ers 
and  ptiefts  were  the  faiiie  peifens  long,  fa^  I  irtiagifie 
diat  barSs  ind  philofoph^fs  had  been  before  :  Md 
t^^hcn  they  ^umdd  their  diffifl^  dlarafters,  the  pri«fts 
Were  too  pbwerfiil,  and  the  p8ttple  tofe  bigotted,  tb 
hope  for  any  reformation.  Ah  op^efttkrti  W  the 
groiM  fuperftirion,  or  a  dUfefek^f  of  that  rabble  bf 
the  fky,  thofc  gods  of  different  rfenks  »hd  diflfer^itt 
trtiployittents,  mofe  celeftial  hufbands  afid  wiv^es, 
fethers  aiid  children^  brothers  and  fifters,  Wdlild  hftVt 
paffed  for  athcifm  -,  and  the  bcft  bf  inen  ^6^\d  ha¥t 
been  reputed  atheifts,  and  have  been  treated  aecofi- 
ingly,  as  Socratts  was.  It  was  ih  thtfe  cotofrifs 
then,  as  it  is  in  fcVeral  countries  now.  Nothing  Wis 
too  abflird  for  ftupid  credulity  to  receive,  nor  for  ai*- 
tifice,  emboldened  by  fuccefs,  to  impdft.  Shaiti 
miracles  were  flrewn  like  other  folfe  Wares,  ih  a  J>rb- 
rp^  light,  and  at  a  proper  diftdhce  j  and  thofe  ttfsyt% 
which  had  contracted  the  ruft  of  antiquity,  became-, 
for  that  reafon  alone,  veherable.  In  Ihort)  the  \vhofe 
fcheme  of  religion  was  applied  then,  as  it  lis  \)\  ffiany 
countries,  Chriftian  and  others,  ftlU  to  the  advfth- 
ta^  of  thofe  who  had  the  conduft  of  it.  The  wof- 
flup  of  one  Gody  and  the  fimplicity  of  natural  reli- 
gion,' would  not  ferve  their  turn.  Gods  NVere  mul- 
tiplied, that  devotions,  and  all  the  {)roStable  rite*  and 
ceremonies  which  beloilg  to  them,  nrtight  be  fo  too. 
The  invifiWe  Mifhras  would  havt  feee*  of  littfe  vA- 
luc,  without  thfc  rifible,  to  th^  magi :  luid  a  ci^dr 
a  cat,  hay  garlic  and  onions,  were  ft^t  lucrative 
dilinities  in  Lower  ITgypt,  than  Kneph  had  evtf  fe^n 
in  the  Upper. 

But  farther :  it  Was  not  the  firfl  ph85fo|>hy  ^dAe 
tiiat^was  riius  ebrrupted,  but  fetery  dtlifel-  paft  of 
fcience  that  could  be  wrefted  and  mifapplied  to  tfte 
fame  purpo^s.  The  pritefthbod  held  it,  ih  Egypt 
i|nd  in  ilie  other  couhtrkti  frem  ^heh^e  ikt  6iteks 
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derived  their  kilowledge,  £0  be  a  maxim  of  ecdlefi*^ 
afticai  policy^  and  a  wife  oiie  it  Wasi  to  keep  ever^ 
patt  of  fcience  like  a  hfionopoly  in  their  own  hand^> 
and  to  be  of  foitie  real  ufe  to  mankind^  \i\  that  mari- 
ner at  lead.  On  this  princif^le^  xh^f  cvdtivated  ^riih^ 
metic  and  geometry.  Aridilnetic  might  be  ef  ulb  to 
them  in  order  to  cdcukte  the  number  ol*  their  gods 
and  daemons,  or  the  rCveilue^  thi^y  (^nj^ytfdi  whkk 
was  no  eafy  tafk  :  ffe^nletry  might  helf)  them  to  kt 
out  the  bounds  ot  their  jpoffellions^  and  ienre  td 
ether  temporal  purpbfes  :  for  they  had  not  y#t  dif* 
covered,  as  fome  nlodern  Writers  have  done^  ho# 
well  geonnetry  may  be  appliad  to  prove  the  immoi'^ 
tatity  of  the  foul^  and  to  the  foltition  of  ddier  Aietd^ 
phyfical  and  theological  pit>blems*  But  they  had 
ftill  more  ufe  for  phyfic  and  ^ftronomy^  to  both  c£ 
which  they  applied  themfelve^  with  ihdUftfy  abd  iiic« 
eefs,  and  both  of  which  they  ipside  fub&fvieht  to  their 
great  defign.  <^  Medicina  AninUj"  Ph}fflc  fof  the 
Soul,  was  the  title  of  fome  books  of  Merewyy  that 
were  carried  in  the  famous  procefBon  deiciibed  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria.  It  may  be,  that  the  ^iilci- 
pies  and  rules  of  theur^c  magic  were  laid  down  in 
chofe  facred  writings,  and  that  the  Egyptian  ftokfts 
pretended  to  raife  themfelves  and  others^  by  the  ob^ 
fervadon  of  thefe  rules,  to  fuch  a  coitmiunioh  with 
the  gods,  as  to  employ  their  divine  power  and  know- 
ledge whenever  they  were  necefTary.  But  the  phyfic 
converfant  about  bodily  fubftances  Only,  prodt^^ 
another  (brt  of  magic  which  may  be  calltd  iiatiindi 
fidce  it  eoiififted  in  this^  that  the  effedb  of  caufes  Very 
natural  were  aibribed  by  ignorant  people^  nol^idefd 
;Uways  and  abfollitely,  to  a  fuperniitural  \KmeT^  but 
always  to  a  powir  and  knowledge  above  tholb  e£  9hy 
other  men  thah  their  ma^cians  5  and  that  a  good 
chemift  was  deemed,  like  our  friar  Baev^^  a  oonju« 
rer.  Thud  again  aftrtindmyi  which  had  bem  ^uki^ 
▼ated  long  under  die  nanne  of  aftf olo^^  dwindled 
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into  that  contemptible  fcience  which  is  at  this  day 
fo  juftly  diftinguilhed  from  it.  From  corjfidering 
the  motions,  men  grew  attentive  to  the  fuppofed  in- 
fluences of  the  ftars  j  and  that  ridiculous  fcene  of 
fraud  opened  itleif,  which  continues  ftiU  to  impofc 
in  the  caft,  where  aftrologers,  who  cannot  make  an 
almanac,  govern  princes  and  nations,  by  pretending 
to  read  their  deftinies  in  the  Iky. 

1  he  whole  fyftem  of  mythology  and  Pagan  theo- 
logy was  fo  abfurd,  that  it  could  not  have  been  intro- 
duced intp  common  belief,  if  it  had  not  begun  to  be 
fo,  like  other  abfurd  fyftems  of  religion,  in  times  of 
the  darkeft  ignorance,  and  among  creatures  as  irra- 
tional as  Groenlanders,  Samajedes,  or  Hottentots ; 
if  after  that,  error  and  knowledge  growing  up  toge- 
ther, the  former  had  not  outgrown  the  other,  and 
maintained  itfelf  againft  the  improvements  of  human 
reafon  and  of  knowledge,  by  the  force  of  habit;  and 
finally,  if  legiflators  had  not  thought  it  dangerous  to 
cure,  and  ufeful  to  confirm  fuperftition :  and  yet, 
after  all,  much  art  was  neceffary  to  keep  it  in  repute, 
befides  the  craft  that  has  been  already  mentioned,  as 
well  as  to  make  it  anfwerthe  defign  of  legiflators. 

Allegories  that  paffedfor  fafts,  the  fraud  of  oracles, 
the  impertinence  of  parables  that  pretended  to  fome 
meaning,  and  of  fables  that  pointed  at  none,  except 
it  was  to  encourage  vice  by  the  example  of  their 
gods,  compofed  an  outward  religion,  fupported  a 
ridiculous  worfhip,  andfehved  to  amufe  the  vulgar ; 
for  in  divine  matters,  the  marvellous,  the  impro- 
bable, nay  the  impolSble  and  the  unintelligible, 
makc^e  ftror^geft  impreffions  on  vulgar  minds.  It 
lias  been  faid,  that  myfteries  are  defigned  to  exer- 
ok  our  faith,  and  allegories  our  underftanding  ;  but 
nothing  can  be  more  foolifhly  faid.  A  myftery, 
that  is,  a  thing  unknown,  may  exercife  our  under- 
ftanding juft  as  well  as  our  faith,  and  can  in  truth  ex- 
ercife neither.    We  may  have  faith  in  an  authority 
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we  know>  but  it  is  hxth  in  this  authority^  and  not 
properly  in  the  myftery,  which  makes  us  acquiefce 
in  it.  An  allegory  may  be  contrived  to  puzzle  and 
perplex  the  underftandihgi  or  to  hold  out  nothing  to 
us  but  itfelf.  In  the  firft  cafe  it  is  impertinent,  in 
the  fecond  it  i^  fraudulent,  and  in  both  it  perverts^ 
the  fole  ufe  it  Ihould  be  employed  for,  in  the  didac- 
tic, or  even  in  the  poetical  ftyle.  Such  allegories 
become,  at  beft,  and  when  they  have  really  fomc 
meaning,  a  fort  of  riddles  :  they  are  fit  to  c«ercilc 
the  fagacity,  and  to  be  the  intelledual  amufement 
of  children  alone,  and  yet  they  have  been  the  pride 
of  great  genii.  Jo/ephu^,  who  was  a  Jew  and  a  ca- 
balift,  admired  them  much :  and  he  tells  a  filly  ftory, 
on  the  authority  of  Menander  of  Ephefus,  togivc 
them  credit,  or  to  raife  our  ideas  of  the  wifdgm  of 
Solomony  Hiram,  and  Jbdemon.  The  two  ftrft  hadj 
it  feems,  a  curious  correfpondence,  in  which  they 
propofed  riddles  to  one  another,  and  the  Tyrian  paid 
moft  of  the  forfeits,  till  4bdemoH  taught  him  to  pofc 
the  wifeft  of  men,  Plato* y  who  difgraced  philofophy 
as  much  as  Homer  elevated  poetry  by  the'ufe  of  alle- 
gory, declared  that  this  poet,  whom  he  baniflbed  in 
another  mood  out  of  his  commonwealth,  (hould  not 
be  read  by  any  who  were  not  initiated  in  wifdomj 
that  is,  who  were  not  able  to  draw  an  hidden  ienie 
out  of  hi$  writings  j  that  js,  who  were  not  able  to 
make  their  own  inventions  pafs  for  the  fignification 
of  his  fables,  and  the  interpretation  of  his  allegories. 
Allegory,  in  the  true  intention  of  it,  is  defigned  to 
fnake  clearer  as  well  as  ftronger  impreffions  on  the 
mind ;  and,  therefore,  as  they  who  pretend  to  fore- 
tel  future  events  fhould  be  fufpefted  of  impofture, 
when  they  deliver  their  prediftions,  like  thofe  who 
governed  the  oracles  of  the  heathen  world,  in  obfcure 
and  equivocal  terms,  that  may  be  applied  afterwards, 
as  they  often  were,  to  different  and  even  contrary 
^  '  .    ♦  InAlcib. 

events  ; 
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€vents  I  Sbt  tkey  who  pv^cnA  u>  teach  divine  truditf 
in  aliegoriGaly  fymboUcal,  or  an]^  myfteriqus  Ian* 
guag(^,  defi^rve  to  be  fiifpe^isd  of  impofture  like- 
wii^.  ^  There  may  be  gocid  vezfbns  for  concealing^ 
there  can  neyer  be  any  fuch  fer  difguifing,  which  is  a 
4effree  of  falfi^g  truth.  If  men  reaJbned  a  Uttla 
better  than  they  do  cpmmonly^  and  were  a  little  lefa 
Uind^  by  prejudices,  die^  would  not  be  fuch  bub- 
bles as  10  receive  on  one  authority  what  comes  to 
liiem  really  on  another.  The  obfcure  prppheG)s 
and  the  abftrufe  dioArine>  when  one  is  interpreted, 
and  the  other  explained,  are  not  fo  properly  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  prophet,  nor  the  dpdrme  of  the  doaor, 
as  diey  are  ilich  orthe  pertbns  who  apply  the  prophecy 
to  ibnde  particular  event,  and  determine  the  doc- 
trine to  fome  particular  fenfe^^  neither  of  which  was 
polfibty  intended  by  them. 

Rapm  fays,  in  hb  coiiipariibn  of  Plata  and  jfrif- 
MUy  that  die  iymbolical  Geology  of  the  Egypdana^ 
^iped  to  them  the  moft  reipe&ful  manner  of  treat- 
ing divine  fubje£ts }  and  he  quotes  Jamblkus  for 
this  obfervation,  that  di^  thought  themfelfves  ob- 
liged to  imitate  nature  on  thefe  occasions,  -  who  hide« 
the  perfeftions  of  die  nund  under  the  outward  veil 
of  die  body.  Now  the  firft  of  thefe  excufes  will  a{>- 
pear  ridiculous  enough,  if  we  refer  it  only  to  the 
Opinions  of  men.  But  if  we  refer  it  to  any  divine 
i^velauonj  it  is  ftill  more  egregfoufly  abfurd.  The 
kft  is  an  ailegofical  excufe  for  allegory,  worthy  of 
Jumblicusy  and  litde  worthy  of  a  remark.  But  the 
jefuit  gives,  in  the  fsune  paragraph,  the  true  and 
univerfal  reafon,  io  univerfal  and  fo  true,  that  I  won- 
der at  him  for  giving  it,  of  all  %urative  theology. 
*^  The  pricflis,"  he  fays,  S'  who  had  the  keeping  of 
'^  theie  myfteries,  authorized  this  method  to  fop- 
'*.  port  their  credit,  and  to  draw  veneradon  tothem- 
^'  felves  by  the  reiped  for  thofe  holy  things  whick 

«  they 


?'  they  hy  from  the  fyes  of  t|ie  peqpjfi  f^  <lwy 
«f  freight  pot  tie  p^rophai^e^." 

I  eannpt  ipf  this  mbjcft  49,  withpw  ^kwg  R^tief 

«f  whw  ffly  lord  ^tfffR  %s  yppfj  itj  IP  t|ie  preface  ^ 
hU  tre^nfe^  which  he  call§  ^^^F  f^Pif  ^%''  ^^4  "^ht 
h^ve  c^ied  fporc  prqpgrly  "  de  fufilitJB:  five  ^f 
jjnf^ni^  vefefum."  In  th^|^  he  m^]fes  p^r^iM^  ^4 
sitegW i^s  fo  fifffilti*!  tQ  religion^  t'hjit  he  a^rnjs,  th^J 
tp  (al^^  t}ifiTi  away  is  tq  forbad  almofl.^il  (coqimer^f 
»f  thJiigs  cjivifie  and  hyman*^  Wljateygr  r?^eW 
^^  great  author  had  to  rji^Jfe  fych  a  dcc}ar»ft9P«  h 
w^  rashly  n|}ad^*  Thf  ^^P^eflipf)  is  aJlegericalj  but 
the  meaning  of  it  is  obvious  j  and  therefore  I  f^j^ 
fj>^  f^  f^f  ^  niaq  i§  cpnci^rn^d  in  P^rryj^  |hi$  com^ 
pT^fCg  gn,  we  arp  juftified  ip  fyfps<Sting  it  of  cr^u- 
fiafjn  or  ffawd  5  fince  allegory  has  bgcn  *lw§ys  a 
pfipcipg]  milFiim^nt  of  fhfobgic^  d^^^ption.  The 
(h^e^UoF  admits^  th^t  it  feryes  t^  involve  ^pd  cpi^r 
Cf gl,  ^f  f4  fBVolupnjm  ef  vpliimi"  wHiph  i?  in  (Jired 
£<Etfjtf^d}aioij  to  it§  proper  ^k^  for  that  is  tp  ei^ighfPJi 
^d  piuftr^^  f^  ^4  Uin^en  ef  illtijftnMioiifni-"  |i( 
§hpfc  to  fey  nothing  of  fJae  farmer,  Rthfr  th^fl  tp  bf 
ifPgag?4  in  difputes,  ??  potju^  guam  litf§  fyfqgir 
•^  ^?Bi!?§i"  §nd  we  «R?y  fm,  rathfj?  lhw  9ffpivi  »f 
gJ^Fgy.  Fftf  qa?,  who  fhjnk  if  ipijeh  N^f  nj^  f^ 
WfitP  at  sM,  thiin  tp  WFJff  wdej"  any  fgfe^inf  from  ^r 
li¥€Rf»g  thf  whple  pHth  pf  jhifigP  ^  if  ?PP»rs  to  nje  j 
whis  Aiofi}d  thin)c  ib>  if  J[  lyas  i^^^g  tp  wnFf  ai)4  8Q  tP 
ihe  bpftofp  of  eyjsjy  fMljji?a  »  W?U  a}  hg  j  an4  wh? 
liayf  f}p  cayils  |ipr  inv^f^jves  tp  fear,  when  I  conr 
^e  the  gpgjwiipip^ipn  of  my  fjigyghlfi  tp  ypu  a||d 
a  v6fy  feiy  ^-j^nds,  a§  I  4p  in  ^rj$ii)g  thf  fe  efT^ys  i  I 
/hsjl  repc^what  I  hijyc  /aj4  ?lr??4y>  tfa^p  ffie  phjto- 
fopher  or  divine,  who  pretends  to  inftruft  others  by 
allegoric^  exprefllons^  without  an  iqFimediate,  direft, 

•  — m — r-r  Cum  cjufmodiyclis  et  an^bris  religio  gaudeat^  ut 

3111  e&s  toUat»  commcrda  divinorum  et  humanoram  feri  ii^tcr- 
icac. 

and 
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and  intelligible  application  of  the  allegory  to  fomc 
propofition  or  other,  has  nothing  in  his  thoughts  but 
the  fuppofed  allegory,  and  is  mad  enough  to  deceive 
himfelfi  or  knave  enough  to  attempt  to  impofe  on 
thofe  he  pretends  to  inftruft.  If  he  has  any  thing 
there  which  he  diftrufts,  and  dares  not  venture  to 
expofe  naked  and  ftripped  of  allegory  to  the  undaz- 
iled  eye  of  reafon,  it  is  too  much  even  to  infinuatc 
in  fuch  a  cafe,  and  efpecially  on  fubjefts  of  the  firft 
philofophy.  We  may  compare  fuch  theology  as 
this  to  thofe  artificial  beauties,  who  hide  their  defeft^ 
under  drefs  and  paint :  "  pars  miniaia  eft  ipfa  puella 
fui." 

If  we  fuppofe  the  Supreme  Being  concerned  in  this 
commerce,  as  it  is  called,  we  fuppofe  what  is  very 
prophane  and  audacious.  I  apply  my  lord  Bacon*s 
Ivords,  "  prophanum  quiddam  fonat  et  audax."  Can 
any  thing  be  more  fo,  than  a  fuppofition  that  the 
God  of  truth  communicates  with  men  by  a  wretched 
human  expedient,  contrived  by  them  to  deceive  one 
another,  or  to  help  their  imperfeft  faculties  in  the 
cf^nception  of  things,  and  in  the  expreflion  of  their 
conceptions/  *yW/y  entertained,  in  this  very  re- 
•fpcft,  much  more  worthy  notions  of  the  divine  na- 
ture. He  argues  againft  the  vanity  of  divination 
by  dreams,  in  anfwer  to  his  brother,  on  this  princi- 
ple. If  they  come  from  the  gods,  diey  are  fent  for 
the  fake  of  man  j  and  if  they  are  fent  for  the  fake  of 
man,  we  ought  to  believe  that  all  fuch  advertifemcnts 
muft  be  intelligible  to  manf.  Obfcure  dreams, 
therefore,  cannot  be  fuch  advertifemcnts.  They 
would  be  repugnant  to  the  majefty  of  the  gods  if. 
When  God  fpeaks  to  his  creature,  it  will  be  always 

•  De  Divin.  1.  a. 

f  Intelligi  a  nobis  dii  velle  debebaht  ea>  qux  noftra  nos  mone- 
bant.     Ibid. 

t  Obfcura  fomnia  xninime  confentanea  font  majeftati  deorum. 
Ibid, 

in 
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in  terms  plain  and  prccife.  *'  Hoc  ne  feceris.  Hoc  ' 
facito."  Thou  (halt  have  none  other  gods  but  me. 
Thou  fhalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyfelf.'  The 
•Stoics  thought  to  evade  this  objeftion  againft  divi- 
nation by  dreams,  jvhen  they  fet  up  their  fage,  that 
ideal  beii^  for  the  fole  diviner  *.  But  'TuUy  laughed 
at  all  thefe  pretenfions  to  a  fupernatural  vritue  and 
knowledge,  which  Chryftppus  made  neceffary  to  di- 
vination. He  affirmed  he  knew  no  pecfon^  who  had 
them,  and  concluded  from  thence,  that,  if  he  fhould 
allow  divination,  there  would  be  no  one  found  to  di- 
vine f.  Thus  may  we  laugh  too, ,  and  affirm  on 
Jong  experience,  that,  if  we  allowed  theological  alle- 
gory to  come  from  God  with  all  the  pretended  types, 
fynibols,  and  figns,  there  would  be  no  ope  fpund  to 
interpret  it,  fo  as  to  fix  the  fenfe  of  it  indisputably: 
and  yet,  if  the  fenfe  be  not  indifpytably  fixed,  human 
impofture  may  pafs  for  divine  revelation,  and  the 
word  of  man  for  the  word  of  God. 

If  1  would  enter  into  fuch  a  detail  in  this  place,  it 
would  be  eafy  to  colled:  almoft  innumerable  exam- 
.ples  out  of  Jewifli  and  Chriftian  writers,  to  excufe 
.the  laugh,  and  tojuftify  the  affirmation.  But  infleadof 
that,  I  (hall  content  myfelf  with  giving  one  or  two 
inftances  that  occur  to  my  memory,  of  the  ufe  that 
was  made  of  interpretations  pf  allegory  in  the  Pagan 
theology.  ^ 

Strobosus  has  preferved  a  paffage  of  Torphyry^ 
which  Ihews  that  the  Pythagoricians  labored  to  dUT- 
cover  the  hidden  fenfe  oi Homer ^  who  had  fpokc  more 
darkly  about  gods  and  daemons  than  any  of  the  an- 
tients,  in  order  to  confirm  or  improve  their  own 
theology  by  his  :  and  he  quotes  one  of  thefe  philo- 
fophers,  Pyihagoreus  Chroniusj  who  feemed  to  make 

•  •    '  Stoici  autem  tai  negant  quemquam,  niii  fapien- 

tcm,  divinum  eflc  poffe.   Cic.  de  Divin.  1.  2. 

t  ■'  Vide  igitur,  he,  ctiamfi  divinationem  tibi  cflc 

conccflcro  -  -  -  -  .  ncmincxn  tamen  divinum  reperire  poffimusl 
Ihid. 

the 


ch6  po€t>  iloftiine  conform  bb  to  his  0wa»  mAtr 
Chan  to  msk%  his  own  conformahlB  to  the  po<it'$  *. 
But  the  Stpies  were  remtu-bahLs  abave  aU  ofhers  fer 
putting  Si^MT  and  the  reft  of  the  pot t§  to  thU  ufe. 
H(s/icd  wafi  put  to  the  fame  ufe^  <UKt  his  ftbles  and 
allegories  fervcd  to  the  fame  impertiniinc  jpurpofe  as 
cho^  of  fbmif  di4.  His  poenpi  was  tso  (oiiiej  what 
he  pFofeffes  at  the  entrance  of  it  that  he  }nten<M  it 
(hould  be^  a  theological   rhapfodv  eoncerning  the 

Sen^rations  <^gods.    It  was  to  others  a  noerf  ph^- 
eal  allegory  concerning  the  formatvon  af  the  in&ble 
work! ;    and  aeeordiQ^  we  find  that  VeUmt  ac* 
cufes  ZmtOi  in  the  firft  book  of  the  nature  of  |he  ^ads, 
6f  niifinteipreting  U$JUi  by  aaributing  the  names  ^f 
ytfiiiTi,   ei  Jmcj   and  Fifis,    pa  inanimate  beings 
^ne.     Varrp,  it  is  faid,  did  the  iamet  an4  thua 
^e  poem  became  tp  feme  a  theogonia,  and  tp  others 
e  cofinogonia.  '  Another  inftance  of  !:he  fuccefs  phl- 
loibphers  had  in  their  interaretations  of  allegories  and 
inhkB,  and  of  d^ir  end  in  making  the&  intcrpreta- 
tions>  follows  that  which  has  been  quoted  c  for  after 
faking  of  what  Qkty/ippus  had  writ  in  hk  firft  troejc 
of  the  nature  of  die  gods,  Gsfrtt^s  ioterioGu^r  add^, 
thatdiis  phijlofopher  endeavoui:ed,  in  the  fecon^lj  t0 
aeeoffimpdate  die  fables  cf  Off  beus,  Majaius^  Hi^i. 
and  ikmer^  to  what  he  had  advanced  '^  ut  edam  ve- 
*'  terrimi  poetaj,  qui  hsec  ne  fufpicati  quidi^in  fint, 
^^  Stoici  hiifle  videafitur  ^'^    that  the  moft  antient 
poetry  who  had  not  euen  a  /lifpicion  diat  there  were 
any  iUch  do&rines,  mig^t  &em  ix>  have  been  Stai- 
cians.     Such  examples  as  theiis  are  ^  far  appo&te, 
diat  they  ferve  to  (hW>  how  ill  fitted  allegory  is  to 
preferve  the  true  fen&  of  any  do£lrine»  and  that  an 
allegorical  fyftem  is  eaffly  made  a  nofe  of  wax,'  to  be 
tyrned  any  way  that  die  interpreters  of  it  pleafe. 

*  Nee  |afl|  ^  ad  |^t^  ppiuionei;  f  u^m  Doetam  ad  fuas  ac- 

Whifft 


WhiKI  ptganifm  was  thus  muffled  up  in  alkgiiry  to 
mmv^  the  vulgar,  and  to  maintain  and  props^te 
^pcrflftion,  another  art,  in  fome  degree  the  reverb 
m  this^  was  employed  to  prontoce  the  trgo  ends  o£ 
natural  refigion,  and  the  more  etfedkual  reformation 
ef  the  manners  of  men.  The  art  I  mean  is  that  ivfaich 
snfticuted  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  performed,  and 
de^rines  to  which  they  were  relative  to  be  taught  in 
fecret.  Andent  writers.  Pagans  and  Chriftians^ 
ipeak  much  of  thf fe  myfteries,  for  fiich  they  wore 
catted  X  the  former  with  veneration,  the  kitter  often 
with  an  abhorrence,  th^t  little  became  thofe  who 
imitated  th^m  in  lb  many  inftancf  s,  and  who  fuffered 
their  own  myfterious  rites  to  run  eafily  into  the  very 
^me  abtifes  into  which  the  others  degenerated  lat^. 
To  atteiT^t  a  nuaute  and  cireumflai^ial  account  of 
thefe  myfteri^s,  and  even  to  feem  to  give  it,  wouid 
require  much  greater  knov^ecke  of  antiquity  thao  I 
pretend  to  have»  or  w/ouki  tw^  die  trouUb  of  acN- 
quiring.  They  who  attempt  it  hav»  been,  and 
always  will  be^  ridiculouj^  and  va^ily  employed, 
whilft  they  treat  this  fibbed;  as  if  they  had  affifted  at 
the  celebration  of  the^  myfteries>  or  had  at  leaft 
been  drivers  of  the  a&  who  earned  the  machines  and 
implements  thiat  ferved  m  the  celebration  of  them* 
They  write  dogmatically  about  ttui\gs  which  fould 
not  be  knowQ  authentically,  nor  in  a  detail  of  parti- 
culars, at  the  time  they  were  in  praAiee.  l^^imasy 
like  Mellon,  was  profcrihed  a^t  ^Athens  for  reveaEng, 
pr  pretending  to  reveal  them  :  and  the  poet  jEfd^ 
lus  f  had  Uke  to  have  been  mai&cred  on  a  baf^  Iv^ 
picion  that  the  people  took  at  a  reprefentadon  of 
one  of  his  plays,  of  fomathing  whjch  aUuded  to.  them. 
In  a  word,  thefe  rites  were  kept  fecret  ueder  the 
^vereft  penalties  above  two  thoufand  years  ago.  HoW 
^  we  hope  ta  have  them  revealed  to  us  now,  by 
the  help  of  tradition,  or  hiflory,  wherein  we  find  the 
4 Suidas.  f  Clem.4Ux. Stroa*.  La. 

relations 
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relations  of  other  things  which  were  of  puWic  noto- 
riety much  later  fo  imperfeft  and  dubious  ?  I  pre- 
tend, therefore,  to  nothing  more  than  the  mcntioa 
of  a  few  general  notions  concerning  thefe  myfteries, 
which  feem  probable  to  me  :  whatever  weight  you 
hy  upon  them,  about  which  I  am  not  over  folrcitous> 
they  will  be  fufficient  for  my  p^efent  purpofe  and  for 
your  information.  They  will  ferve  to  (hew^how  men 
came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  and  a  more  rational  worfhip. 

The  theology  and  the  mythology  of  the  heathen 
world  were  no  doubt  vaftly  increafed  by  poets,  who 
indulged  their  imaginations,  without  any  other  view 
perhaps  than  the  ornament  of  their  works,  and  by 
philofophers,  who  having,  like  Plato,  more  imagi* 
nation  than  knowledge,  endeavoured  to  conceal 
their  ignorance  under  the  veil  of  allegorical  phyfics 
dnd  chimerical  metaphyfics.  Thus  gods  and  dae- 
mons and  other  hypothetical  beings  were. multiplied. 
Fcftivals  and  public  devotions  multiplied  with  thenri. 
Superftition  Ipread,  and  external  religion,  which 
was  made  up  of  nothing  elfe,  flouriflied.  But  they 
who  inftituted  religion  for  the  fake  of  government, 
faw  that  fuch  religion  as  this  would  not  be  fufficient 
tlonc  to  anfwer  their  end,  nor  enforce  efFeftually  the 
obligations  c^  public  and  private  morality.  It  looked 
no  farther  than  the  prefent  fyftem  pf  things,  and  in 
this  they  obferved  no  fettled  diftinftion  made  by  their 
gods  between  the  religious  and  the  irreligious,  the 
beft  and  the  worft  of  men.  It  was  not  fufficient,  they 
thought  therefore,  either  to  juftify  the  providence  of 
the  gods,  or  to  determine  the  conduft  of  men. 
The  imaginary  unjuft  diftribution  of  good  and  evil, 
had  been  at  all  times  a  great  ftumblihg  block  to  the- 
iftical  philofophers  :  and  we  fee  accordingly  that  hy- 
pothefcs,  contrived  to  folve  the  difficulty,  had  ob- 
tained in  an  antiquity  beyond  our  oldeft  traditions. 
Such  was  that  of  the  good  and  evil  principle.  Such  was 

that 
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that  of  a  future  ftateof  rewards  and  punifhmen^  and 
of  a  metempfychofis.  Now  whaf  diey  had  put  to  ^. 
philofophical,  they  put  to  a  political  ufe :  and  the 
lafl:  of  thefe  was  at  leaft  one  principal,  and  I  fuppofe 
the  principal,  dodtrine  taught  in  the  myfterics  that 
they  inftituted,     ^ 

The  myftcries  of^s  and  thok^o(  ACibras  kem  to 
have  been  the  moft  antient :  and  the  former  were 
thofe  which  Inachus  and  Orpheus  carried  into  Greece. 
"What  they  were  in  their .  original  inftitution,  how 
chey  were  propagated  in  feveral  countries  under  the 
invocation,  to  ufe  an  expreffion  of  your  church,  of 
different  divinities,  what  alterations  from  one  to 
another  they  received,  or  how  thofe  of  Eleufis  came 
to  be  more  univerfal  and  more  revered  than  the 
reft,  I  am  unable  to  tell,  and  you,  I  believe,  not 
much  concerned  to  know.  But  if  you  alkme  how 
they  came  to  be  called  myfteries,  though  their  prin- 
cipal doftrine,  the  doftrine  of  a  future  ftate,  wa$ 
publicly  known,  as  I  think  it  was,  my  anfwer  is  ready. 
This  doftrine,  although  known,  and  the  folemn 
rices  that  belonged  to  it  were  myfteries  among  the 
Pagans,  juft  as  the  dodlrines  and  rites  of  baptifm  and 
the  Lord's  fupper  were  myfteries  in  the  firft  ages  of 
the  chriftian  church.  A  general  and  confufed  notion 
of  them  tranfpired.  But  neither  thefe  dodlrines, 
nor  the  myftical  rites  and  ceremonies,  were  explain- 
ed even  to  the  catechumens,  and  much  lefs  to  others. 
Nay  the  whole  inward  dodrine  of  the  eucharifty  was 
not  opened  to  all  thofe  who  received  it,  to  thofe 
whom  St.  Jujiin  calls  "  tardiores  ;"  and  the  reafon 
he  gives  for  this  referve  is,  that  they  might  not  de- 
fpife  what  they  faw,  "  ne  contemnat  quod  vident.'* 
He  thought,  it  feems,  that  no  explanation  would 
prevent  ,this  fo  effectually  as  an. air  of  myftery  main- 
tained by  the  figurative  and  aenigmatical  terms  in 
which  the  fathers  afFcfted  to  fpeak  on  all  fuch  fub- 
jefts  to  the  public.     This  precaution  was  carried  fo 

far. 


&>  diata  curtain  was  drawn  to  hide  the  aliar  and  tht 
pridft  fiT>m  thft  fight  of  thfi  congregation,  when  he 
was  about  to  conl€crate>  as  I  remember  to  have  read 
in  fomt  of  yoUr  Writers.  Several  ages  paflfed^  be- 
fore the  piftors  of  the  church  thought  it  fafe  to  let 
the  people  know,  that  a  few  genufleftions^.  a  few 
iigns  of  the  crdfsi  a  few  thumps  en  the  breaft>  and 
the  muttering  of  a  few  wordsj  were  fufficient  to  draw 
God  ddwti  from  heateni  and  to  tranfubftantiate  bread 
and  wine  into  his  %fh  and  blood. 

This  air  of  myftcry  produced  not  only  the  nega- 
tive good  that  has  been  mentioned«  it  produced  lilce- 
wife  a  pofitive  good  of  much  confequence.     The 
chriftian  faditrs  found  it  neceflary,  on  one  hand,  to 
adnnit  converts  through  feveral  fbigjts  of  preparadon 
into  the  church,  and^  on  the  other,  to  keep  up  the 
fervor  of  thefe  candidates  for  I'egeneration,  and  the 
confequence  of  it,  falvadon.    The  expedient  of 
«iyftery  anfwercd  both  purpofes.     It  kept  them  out 
of  the  whole  fecret,  as  long  as  that  was  neceflary : 
fuid  it  excited  in  the  mean  dme  their  curiofity  and 
holy  impatience  to  be  in  it.     St.  JuJiiHj  who  men^- 
tions  the  firft,  mentipnft  the  fecond  purpofe.    He 
Ipeaks^  in  one  of  his  epiftles,  of  the  public  prayers 
made  to  God,  that  he  would  infpire  the  catechumens 
with  a  defire  of  regeneration  -,  "  Ut  eis  defiderium 
*^  regenerationis  inipiraret :''  and  in  another  part  of 
his  works,  he  avows  the  human  means  that  were 
employed  for  a  very  humsul  reafen,  a  reafon  drawn 
from  the  weaknefs  of  the  human  mind.     He  fays» 
chat  although  the  catechuitiens  could  have  borne  a 
cemmunicadon  of  the  facraments  to  them,  this  was 
hot  done  however,  that  the  more  honorably  thefe 
ftcralYi^hts  were  hid,  the  more  earneftly  this  com- 
lAunicatioti  might  be  defired  by  them.    <*  Etfi  cate^ 
^*  chun\eni6  facramenta  fidelium   non  produntur^ 
^*  nOAideo  fit)  qudd  ea  ferre  non  pofiunt  i  fed  ut  ab 
^'  ds  tanto  aidendiis  concuplfcantur,  quanto  hono^ 
•*  rabitiOs  occultantur." 

Orfier 
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Other  auAorid«s  ftii^t  be  (itcd^  and  Other  m> 
llances  {}n)dyced,  if  tl^  wert  netefliuy ;  fer  ^thk 
was  the  general  policy  m  the  chriftian  chUrdk  But 
there  is  no  need  of  any  aiitteri^  to  eonfinti  that  dt 
St.  iA^dr,  in  fych  a  ca&  as  this  :  and  the  two  in^ 
ftanccs  I  h^ve  brought  are  fufficii^nt  to  fliew,  for 
^What  re^bns  myftery  was  eftflbMlhed  in  the  heathen 
4evotions^  by  Ihewing  thofe  for  which  it  was  in^- 
troduted  and  maintained  in  the  chriftian  devotions. 
1  he  latter,  in  this  refped,  wens  copies  6f  the  €ot^ 
It^er  :  and  thefe  copies^  which  we  have  in  our  handlSy 
enable  us  to  judge  of  the  oHginalB^  whkh  we  have 

The  Chriftians,  the  primitive  Chrifiaons  them^ 
felves,  could  not  revere  their  lacrcd  myfteries  ftiore 
than  the  Pagsmi  did  tteirs4  They  could  not  ptt^ 
puit  ht  them,  nor  afnil  at  them^  with  greater  atten- 
tion of  mind,  with  greater  purity  of  heart,  nor  Wkh 
greatel-  reverence  ami  awe,  than  the  t^agans  prepared 
fyr  and  aflidtd  at  dieirs.  The  Pagans  confeued  their 
brinies  i  and  they  went  thmugh  public  and  private 
purgations^ .  which  we  may  call  penitences^  longbe- 
fbrt  ih^y  ^oukl  be  admitted  to  initiation.  Suc£>  for 
inftance,  as  abftinence  from  women  and  from  feVersl 
forti  c^food,  with  different  auilerities  that  are  lYieft-- 
rioned  by  Potpberyy  and  diat  Writer  of  Milefiati 
liales,  Apudeius  ^  after  which  the  public  prdtlamation 
^  pro^^vil  tte  profani^"  and  the  private  examination  ' 
of  every  one  who  prefented  himfel^  **  an  punxi 
^'  ddes  V  foUowed  con(huidy«  No  man  who  was 
iioted  for  crimes  durft  be  a  candidate  ibr  inidation : 
and  iWns  as  much  an  emperor  and  a  tyrant  as  he 
was,  durft  not  prefent  hitnfelf  tfi  Kiid^  afier  he  fasd 
killed  his  mother*  We  find  the  difpofitions  and  the 
manner  in  which  .diey  were  required  to  aflift  atthcfc 
myftcrious  rites  and  ceremonies,  deibibed  in  terms 
that  might  edify  the  moft  pious  and  orthodox  ears. 
liet  mjb  quote  the  firft  that  occurs  to  noe^  though  it 

is 
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is  not  the  ftfongeft  that  might  be  produced  with  thtf 
pains  of  a  litde  fcarch.  The  paffage  is  in  that  ora- 
tion which  3«/^  made  on  the  oecafibn  of  fomc  an- 
Iwcrs  given  by  the  harufpices,  whoqi  the  fcnate  had 
confulted.  In  that  oration,  fpeaking  of  thofe  myfte- 
rics  which  Clodius  had  polluted,  and  exaggerating 
*the  crime>  he  takes  notice  that  they  were  fuch  as" 
forbid,  not  only  curious,  but  even  wandering  eyesj 
and  excluded  not  only  the  wicked,  but  the  impru- 
dent. "  Non  folum  curiofos  oculos  excludit,  fed 
**  edam  errantes— <iu6  non  modo  improbitas,  fed 
"  ne  imprudentia  quidem,  poflit  intrare."  Such 
was  the  general  charafter,  fuch  the  particular  beha- 
vior, required  of  the  perfons  initiated  into  thefe  facred 
itiyfteries :  and  the  excitements  to  the  obfervarioft 
of  all  that  was  thus  required,  could  not  be  greater ;  ^ 
fince  they  are  fummed  up  by  I'ulfyy  who  had  been 
initiated  himfelf,  in  this,  that  the  initiated  learned 
how  to  live  with  joy,  and  to  die  with  better  hopes; 
"  cum  la-titia  vivendi  rationem,  et  cum  fpe  meliore 
*'  moriendi*.  They  were  raifed  "  ad  prsefentiam 
"  et  partidpationum  deonim,"  fays .  Jamblicusy  a 
blefEng  which  the  Egyptians  firft  enjoyed  according 
to  him.  Their  fouls  \i  ere  purged  and  purified,  till 
they  became  fuch  as  they  had  been  in  their  original 
ftate,  and  before  their  defcent  into  the  prifon  of  the 
body.  When  they  left  the  body,  they  took  their 
flight  at  once  to  the  iflands  of  the  blefTed,  nay 
they  became  gods,  or  like  to  gods,  according  to 
ibme  feraphic  doftors  of  platonician  divinity ;  whilft 
thofe  of  the  prophane,  unpurged,  unpurified,  and 
clo^;ed  by  the  grofs  affe6Uons  of  the  body,  ftuck  in 
dirt  and  wallowed  in  miref. 


C/r.  dc  Leg.  I.  a.        f  In  coono  ct  kto  volutari.  Diog.  Laert, 
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SECTION    IV. 


It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  by  this  fhort  account  of  thp 
heathen  myfteri^s,  how  weU  this  inward  religion,  for 
fuch  I  niay  call  it  in  contradi6tion  to  vulgar  pagan- 
afm,  wa^  calculated  to  form  fome  particular  men  to 
virtue  and  piety,  and  to  promote  by  confequencc  fo 
far  the  good  of  fociety,  which  was  the  great  end  olf 
the  firft  legiflators,  by  means  more  reaionable  than 
thofe  of  vulgar  religion.  The  celebration  of  thefe 
m)rftcries  lafted  feveral  days,  and  returned  oken 
enough,  to  afford  frequent  opportunities  of  initiation 
to  thofe  of  both  fexes  who  were  deiirous  of  it,  as  weH 
as  of  confirmation  and  improvement  to  thofe  who 
had  been  already  initiated.  Leflfons  of  morality  were 
thus  frequendy  renewed,  habits  of  piety  were  fo- 
lemnly  maintained,  and  to  enforce  them  all,  that 
great  fandion,  which  confifts  in  the  rewards  and  pu« 
nifhments  of  another  life,  and  which  had  been  added 
very  wifely  to  the  law  of  nature  by  human  inftiturion, 
and  in  belief  at  leaft,  if  not  originally  and  by  divine 
inftitution,  was  inculcated  fo,  that  every  man  muft: 
apply  it  to  himfelf,  and  the  impreflion  be  lafting. 

It  may  be  faid  perhaps  that  no  reformation  of 
manners,  no  degree  of  virtue  and  piety,  beyond  thofe 
which  vulgar  paganifm  was  fufficient  to  procure,  can 
bejuftly  afcribed  to  thefe  inftitutions  ;  whereas  they 
maintained  much,  at  leaft,  of  the  fame  rartk  poly- 
theifm  in  belief,  and  the  fame  rank  idolatry  in  prac- 
tice. If  this  be  faid,  the  obje£Hon  will  be  eafily  an- 
fwered,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  effed  they  had,  by 
running  a  parallel,  as  I  fhall  do  in  another  eflay,  be- 
tween pagan  and  chriftian  reformation  of  manners  ; 
for  if  It  appears,  as  I  think  it  will,  that  the  latter 
has  in  this  refpeft  on  the  whole  no  advantage  to  boaft 
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above  the  former,  fome  reformarion  muft  be  allow- 
ed to  have  been  wrought  by  the  pagan  fyftem  of  re- 
^  ligion  i  after  -which  there  can  remain  no  difpute  whe- . 
ther  this  reformation  was  owing  to  the  inward  and 
hidden,  rather  than  to  the  outward  and  public,  part 
©f  this  iyftcni. 

But  I  co^fider  here  the  theology  and  religioa  of 
the  h^ath^n  with  regard  to  their  nature,  not  tQ  their 
iB0e<fls,  and  I  (hall  proceed  therefore  to  obferve,  that 
by  the  myfteries  hitherto  fpoken  of>  I  mean  only 
f^ch  as  are  called  the  kfier,  and  as  feem  to  have 
been  preparatory  to  the  greater,  which  remwi  to  be 
Ipoken  of.  There  were  certain  ftages  through 
«hich  men  were  admitted  by  flow  fteps  into  the 
whole  ^nyftery  of  chriftianity*  So  they  were  ad* 
mitted  likewife  into  that  of  heathenifm.  The  firft 
tegUIators  contented  tben[ifelves  to  eftabliih  a  vulgar 
f  eligipK\,  in  compliance  with  the  ignorance  and  Ai* 
pfrftition  of  the  favage  vulgar.  But  they  prepared^ 
Hit  the  feme  time,  the  means  of  fupplying  its  defe<5b, 
Md  of  leading  men  little  by  Uttle>  and  by  fuch  g 
^ogreffion  as  their  diifcrent  talents  and  charadters 
rendered  them  capable  of  making,  to  a  better  know- 
led|;e  of  natural  theology  and  natural  religion,  from 
ndhon  to  truth,  from  allegory  to  that  which  allegory 
was  intended  to  fignify.  There  was  a  ftate  of  pur- 
gation; aftate  of  initiation,  and  a  ftate  of  confum- 
ihation.  The  two  firft  were,  I  believe,  tfcofe  of  the 
lefler,  and  the  laft  that  of  ^lie  greater  myfteries.^ 

He  who  has  been  curious  to  examvie  the  teligious 
notions  of  rude,  ignorant,  and  half  ftupid  peopk,  in 
the  paie  of  the  chriftian  church  as  well  a$  out  of  it 
will  not  be  apt  to  wonder  that  there,  were  many  of  the 
heathen  world  who  remained  contented  with  the  vul- 
gar religion,  and  little  curious  about  the  myfteries  s 
nor  th^t  they  were  led  rather  by  example  than  by 
reflexion  to  initiation,  when  it  became  almoft  as  gt^ 
neral  among  them  as  baptiHn  is  zsxiQng  us,  and  to  th(. 
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.teltef  ef  "a  futuit  ftate.  Now  fuch  as  thefe  mi^t 
have  been  revolted  againft  the  myfteries,  if  they  had 
found  the  gods  cbey  were  accuflomed  to  adore  wholly 
degraded  in  them.  Thefe  gods  therefore  were  to 
keep  their  places  in  fome  fort,  "  fuus  cuique  honosi^' 
thoqgh  fnany  fabulous  ftories  about  them  were  ex* 
^ploded,  of  elle  were  reprelctited  as  allegories,  not 
;fii6b|  and  explained  in  a  better  fenfe.  The  doc- 
Ume  too  of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  puniflifnena 
would  have  made  lefs  impreiTion  on  fuch  minds,  per- 
Jiaps,  if  k  had  not  been  taught  to  the  eyes,  as  well  as 
to  the  ears,  by  folemn  ceremonies  and  pompous 
fliews.  Ceremonies,  therefore,  and  (hews,  ftcm  to 
have  been  inftituted,  and  to  have  been  made  parts 
of  thefe  myfteries.  But  then  there  were  other  per- 
fbns,  and  the  number  of  thefe  increafed  as  philofo- 
,phy  came  to  be  more  and  more  cultivated,  who 
could  not  bear  to  have  the  abfurdities  of  polytheifm, 
however  mitigated,  impofcd  upon  them  in  any  Ibrt, 
nor  thulk  it  religion  to  worfhip  men  who  had  been 
lYKkde  gods  by  poetical  licence,  with  all  their  vic^ 
about  them.  They  could  not  affift  at  the  ridiculous 
rite?  of  .idolatry,  nor  be  fpedators  of  all  the  puppet 
^fliews  of  devotion,  without  oeing  provoked  to 
laughter  or  to  indignation. 

I  can  eafily  believe,  that  the  foolilli  creeds,  and  the 
burkique  .rites  of  paganifm  were  rendered,  in  thp 
preparatory  myfteries,  a  litde  lefs  Ihocking  to  thp 
con)nrK>n  icnk  of  thofe  in  whom  knowledge  began 
to^get  the  better  of  prejudice.  But  this  reformar 
rion  and  improvement  could  not  be  carried  far  at 
once.  Allegory  ferved  to  diiguife  ignorance,  and 
to  muffle  up  eveh  knowledge  in  myftery  among  the 
vulgar.  ITo  cure  this  abufe,  to  take  off  thefe  malks, 
and  to  lay  allegory  afide  whenever  it  did  not  ferve 
to  illuftrate  truth,  and  to  improve  or  facilitate  know- 
ledge, required  time  :  and  men,  who  had  been  bred 
in  da|;knefs,  were  to  be  accuftomed  to  the  light  by 
E  2  degrees. 
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degrees.  This,  I  imagine,  that  the  myftcrics  didj 
and  were  contrived  to  do.  If  too  much  light  had 
been  let  in  at  once  upon  the  initiated,  they  would 
have  been  dazzled  and  hurt  by  it.  Rather  than  fuflfer 
the  groffeft  objefts  of  their  fuperftition  to  be  fud- 
denly  reriioved,  thefe  idiots  might  hirt  clung  to  them 
the  more  clofely  :  juft  as  we  have  feen  in  France, 
that  popular  tumults  have  arifen  when  fome  bifliops 
have  attempted  to  take  away  images,  and  to  forbid 
devotions,  in  which  the  common  people  had  been  too 
long  indulged,  by  the  connivance  or  by  the  fraud  of 
their  paftors.  On  the  other  hand,  the*  reformation 
of  vulgar  religion,  which  was  wrought  by  the  lefler 
myftcrics,  was  too  litde  certainly  for  thofe  who 
were  able  to  frame  true  notions  of  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing, and  of  the  worfliip  due  to  him  from  his  creatures. 
Thus  it  became  neceflary  tqf  make  a  fort  of  political 
compofirion  with  error :  it  became  neceflary  for  the 
inftitutors  of  reli^ons  to  feparate  the  few  from  the 
many,  and  to  carry  the  firft  oh  alone  from  initiation 
to  cohfunimation^  from  the  lefler  to  the  greatet  myf- 
teries.  There  are  good,  and,  I  thirwk,  fUfiicient 
grounds  to  be  perljiaded,  that  the  whole  fyftem  of 
polytheifm  was  unravelled  in  the  greater  myfteries> 
or  that  no  more  of  it  was  retained  than  what  might 
be  rendered  confiftent  with  monotheifm>  with  the 
belief  of  one  fupreme  felf-exiftent  Being.  Now  on 
the  principles  on  which  this  was  done,  lome  of  the 
cftablilhed  ceremonies  of  vulgar  religion  might  feem 
<juite  innocent,  and  others  might  be  tolerated.  Some 
indulgence,  and  even  a  kind  of  occafional  confor- 
mity to  them,  could  not  be  (afely  reflifed,  in  coun- 
tries, where  fuch  fuperftirions  had  long  prevailed  5 
where  they  were  incorporated  into  the  veiy  frame  of 
gO\^ernment,  and  where  powerful  bodies  of  men  had 
a  particular  intereft  in  the  fupport  of  them. 
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SECTION      V* 


•3INCE I  have  mentioned  the  compatibility  of  fomc 
remains  of  the  grofleft  polytheifm  with  monotheifm, 
and  the  principles  on  which  the  few  might  conforqi 
to  the  many>  at  leaf):  in  the  exteriors  of  reli^on  ;  it 
is  neceflaty  that  I  fhould  explain  myfelf  on  thefe 
heads,  which  contain  the  fum  of  theology  or  the  firft 
philofophyy  as  it  was  underftqod  by  the  moft  intelli- 
gent of  the  heathen,  even  in  thofe  countries  where 
idolatry  feemed  to  triumph  the  moft. 
.  It  cannot  be  proved,  without  the  help  of  the  old 
teftament,  nor  very  well  with  it,  as  I  have  hinted 
^  above,  that  the  unity  of  God  was  the  primitive  be- 
lief of  mankind :  neither  does  it  appear  to  my  appre-^ 
l^enfion,  that  in  faft  it  could  be  fo,  according  to  all  the 
rules  of  judging  that  may  be  drawn  from  reafon  and 
analogy.  But  yet  I  think  it  fufficiently  evident* 
from  reafon  and  analogy  both,  that  this  firft  and  great 
principle  of  natural  theology  could  not  fail  to  be 
difcovered,  as  foon  as  feme  men  began  to  contem- 
plate themfelves  and  all  the  obje£bs  that  furrounded 
them,  and  to  pufh  their  philofophidal  refearches  up 
from  caufes  that  muft  be  the  cffe£ts  of  other  caufcs 
to  a  firft,  intelligent,  felf-exiftent  caufe  of  all  things. 
Accordan^y,  we  find  that  this  difcovery  had  beeii 
made  in  Egypt,  and  all  the  eaftern  nations  that  were 
&mous  for  learning  and  knowledge,  long  before  the 
ddtes  of  our  moft  antient  memorials :  whereas  the 
fame  difcovery  does  not  appear  to  have  been  niade; 
by  thofe  people,  whom  we  are  able  to  view  in  thefe 
memorials,  befbre  they  emerged  out  of  ignorance 
into  the  light  of  knowledge  and  philofpphic^  truth. 

If 
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If  I  would  deicend  into  particular  proofs,  to  con- 
firm by  the  tcftimony  of  antient  writers  what  I  ad- 
vance on  a  probability  that  reaibn  and  analogy  will 
fupport,  I  fhould  not  be  at  a  lofs  to  fumifh  them. 
But  I  confider,  that  the  work  Ls  done  to  my  hands, 
in  a  much  better  manner  than  I  fhould  be  able  to  d<^ 
it,  and  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  difplay  my  liofe 
pedlar's  (hop  of  learning  before  yoij,  when  fo  im*^ 
menfe  a  ftorehoufe  of  it  lies  open  in  the  true  intollec-. 
tual  fyftem  of  the  univerfe.     There  you  wiU  find  x 
full  and  fuperabundant  colleAion  of  proofs  thatd&->^ 
monftrate,  beyond  a  poffibility  of  doubting,  the  uaityf 
of  God  to  have 'been  acknowledged  by  the  moil  aa-^ 
tient  of  the  idolatrous  nations  i  though  they  may  not; 
demonftrate,  as  I  think  they  do  not,  that  this  was^ 
the  primitive  faith  of  mankind  :  becaufe  we  fee  that 
the  things  of  this  world  are  in  a  perpetual  rotation, 
and  becaufe  in  feveral  countries,  at  feverai  periods, 
men  may  have  gone  from  idolatry  to.  true  religion, 
and  have  fallen  from  this  back  again  into  idolatry,  a& 
we  know  that  divers  nations  have  gone  from  barba- 
rity to  politcncfs,  and  then  have  finilhcd^the  rounds 
and  have  returned  from  politenels  to  barbarity.    fi«- 
febiusj  and  a  multitude  of  other  writers  after  him, 
would  have  us  beUeve,  that  it  wa&  the  particular  pre- 
rogative of  God's  chofen  people  to  be  in  pofieflloa 
of  this    knowledge,  though  the    contrary  may.  be^ 
proved,  even  from  his  own  writinss,  as  well  as  by. 
the  confeffion  of  St.  Auftini  and  or  other  fathers  of 
the  church  :    and  Jojepbics  *  aficrts,  that  yibrabam^ 
jvrzs  the  firft  who  dared  to  fay,  that  there  is  but  one 
God.     Abraham  feems,  according  to  this  hiflorian, 
to  have  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God 
from  philofophical  obfervation  and  mediation,  be- 
fore he  became  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  Suprane 
Being  as  he  was  afterwards,  when  God  entered  into 
a  covenant  with'hinfw     He  could  not  derive  it  by. 

tradition 
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CradidonfrDm  his  anceftorft;  fince  Js/lepbus  and  Pbik^ 
and  many  of  die  rabbins  af&rmj  diat  die  fadier  of  die 
£iid)ful  was  bred  an  idolater.     Shall  we  think  k 
ftrai^e  now9  diat  odier  men  ihould  difcover,  by  their 
meditaidons  on  the  works  of  Gdd^  what  Abraham  dis- 
covered?   Has  this  fundamental  ardele  then  of  all 
true  theology^  fo  little  pi*opordon  to  pur  clear  and 
beft  determined  ideas  ?    Or  is  it  fb  repugnant  to  a|l 
die  pha^omena  of  nature  i    Much  Qtherwiie.    ]^ 
IS  io  well  proportioned  to  one,  and  fe  agreeable  to 
both,  that  we  fhould  be  juftly  furprifed  to  obferve 
the  affeAadon  of  reftraining  this  knowledge  to  £be 
patriarchs  and  their  defcendants,  if  it  was  not  a^  ea^ 
as  it  is>  to  difcern  that  the  Jews  meant  to  do  greater 
honor  to  their  nadon,  and  to  refle<5l  greajter  ^tho- 
rity  on  their  revelations ;  and  that  the  Chniliaii^ 
thought,  it  proper  to  maintain  this  groundilefs  ^f«- 
tion^Jn  order  to  ihew  the  preparation  for,  as  well  a^ 
the  neceffity  o^  a  new  revelation  lo  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles  both. 

But  let  us  not  be  deceived,  by  the  vanity  of  one, 
nor  by  the  artifice  of  the  other.  God  never  1^ 
himfifif  without  a  witoefs,  which  witnefs  is  the  whole 
iyflem  of  his  works ;  ijjgyg^ljjion.^fi  Tfeafo^  jpuft  be 
oultivatcd  to  difcover  this,  as  well  as  oThef  trutli*, 
and'  thougKIThas'  hot  been  therefore  difcovered  alike 
by  aU  people,  and  at  aU  times.  All  truth  Feqiqres 
ibme  fearch,  and  many  are  to  be  acquired  by  labov. 
But  there  is  no  one  that  requires  lefs  labor  i;han  tbi^, 
as  there  is  no  one  that  dcferves  or  rewards  ow  iearc|i 
io  well.  Thus  I  think,  and  in  thinking  thus  \  adore 
the  goodnels  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Bifliop  Wil- 
kms^  fays,  in  his  principles  of  natural  religion,  th^t 
♦*  the  things  which  diftinguifh  human  nature  from  dU 
'^  other  things,  are  the  chief  principles  and  foufl4%- 
**tions  of  religion,  namely,  the  apprehenfion  of  a 
^^  deity,  and  an  6zpei5Ution  of  a  -^Kwe  ftate  after 

"this 
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**  this  life,  which  no  other  creature  below  man  doA 
'*  partake  of— it  is- not  reafon  in  the  general,  which  is 
**  the  form  of  human  nature,  becaufe  there  are  fomc 
*'  degrees  of  ratiocination  difcernible  in  the  brute 
'^  creation,  and  fuch  a  natural  fagacity  as  at  leaft 
^  bears  a  near  refemblance  to  reafon."  Thus  the 
good  bifhop  makes  the  difference  between  reafon  in 
man  and  in  other  animals  very  righdy  to  confift  in 
the  degree,  not  in  the  kind,  without  perceiving  how 
fer  this  conceflion  of  an  apparent  truth  would  carry 
him  in  the  difpute  about  fouls,  and  material  and  im- 
material fpirits.  But  even  in  the  cafe  before  us  it 
will  not  fcrve  his  purpofc,  nor  evince  that  reafon,  as 
it  is  determined  to  aftions  of  religion,  is  the  particu- 
lar form  of  human  nature.  It  will  prove  at  moft, 
that  fome  men  have,  and  that  no  other  fpccies  of 
animals  has  in  general,  nor  in  particular  inftances> 
the  faculty  we  call  reafon  in  fuch  a  degree,  as  to 
Tender  them  capable  of  difcovcring  the  cxiftence  of 
riie  Supreme  Being,  and  the  duties  of  natural  reli- 
gion. I  faid  fome  men,  becaufe  even  among  the 
creatures  that  are  all  commonly,  but  perhaps  erro- 
neoufly,  comprehended  in  this,  fpecies  on  account  of 
riieir  outward  form,  there  are  ftupid  favages,  of 
"whom  it  feems  la^ul  to.  doubt,  whether  they  arc 
able  to  make  greater  difcoveries  concerning  God  and 
religion,  than  the  half-reafoning  elephant.  Upon 
the  whole  matter,  they  who  fuppofe  all  men  incapa- 
Wc  to  attdn  a  full  knowledge  of  natural  theology 
and  religion  without  revelation,  take  from  us  the  very 
silence  and  form  of  man,  according  to  the  bifhop, 
and  deny  that  any  of  us  have  that  degree  of  reafon 
wMch  is  necefTary  to  diftinguilh  our  ipecies,  and 
fiifficient  to  lead  us  to  the  unity  of  a  firft  intelligent 
caufe  of  all  things. 

Now  fince  the  unity  of  God  might  be  kno^n  by  a 
due  ule  of  human  reafon,  and  fince  it  was  adhially 
known  to  the  antient  legiflators»  who  eflabUfhed  the 

myflcries 
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myfteries  fpokcn  of  for  the  fupport  of  re1'gion>  and 
refi^on  for  the  fupport  of  govemmcnt,  it  cannot 
feem  marvcUotis,  that  this  doftrinc  was  taught  in  the 
celebration  o(  the  greater  myfteries.  The  marvel 
would  be,  if  it  had  not  been  taught  in  them.  But 
then  there  is  as  little  room  to  wonder,  that  the  fame 
men  (hould  eftablifli  the  belief  of  a  divine  monarchy, 
as  they  did  eftablifh  it.     By  degrading  the  pagan 

fods,  they  deftroyedthe  ariftocracy  of  heaven  :  and 
y  reafoning  from  human  ideas  of  order,  they  ran  of 
courfe  into  an  hypothefis,  which  has  been  adopted 
in  fome  manner  or  other  by  the  jewifh,  the  chriftian| 
the  mahometan,  and  every  other  fyftem  of  theology. 
They  fuppofed  that  the  making  and  governing  the 
world  required  the  miniftration  'of  a  multitude  of 
inferior  beings,  beings  not  eternal,  but  produced  in 
time  by  emanation,  or  by  fome  other  inconceivable 
manner  of  generation,  concerning  all  which  there 
has  been  more  abfurdity  propagated  by  Pagans  and 
Chriftians,  whether  heretics  or  orthodox,  than  .  all 
the  bedlams  of  the  world  can  match.  When  they 
reafoned  a  pofteriori,  from  the  works  to  the  exift- 
ence  of  one  God,  they  reafoned  well,  and  they  ar- 
rived at  truth.  But  when  they  reafoned  in  the  fame 
manner  from  ceconomical  and  political  inftitutions  of 
human  wifdom,  they  reafoned  ill,  and  fell  into  error. 
This  error  however  was  pious  error ;  and  pious  error 
is  more  excufable  than  pious  fraud*  They  dared  not 
prefume  to  fuppofe  the  fupreme  incomprelienfible  and 
ineffable  Being  employed  conftantly,  nor  at  all  im- 
mediately^  about  human  affairs  ;  and  yet  they  thought 
divine  providence  neceffary  in  the  general  conduft 
of  thefe,  as  they  difcerned  plainly  that  it  was  necef- 
fary to  preferve  and  rule  the  great  machine  of  the 
univerfe.  Much  lefs  dared  they  fuppofe  this  Being 
to  be  the  tutelary  local  divinity  of  any  one  people, 
and  much  lefs  ftill  to  be  an  earthly  king  in  the  literal 
accepution  of  the  word.  They  were  not  enough  fa- 
miliarized 
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miliarized  widi  the  belief  of  divine  reveladont^  » 
frame  fuch  conceptiofls  as  thefe. 

Some  of  their  philofophersi  indeed,  refined  {o  flh- 
blimdy  their  fpeculations  about  the  Supreme  Being> 
^M,  they  grew  ouite  unintelligible.  God  was,  in 
their  conceit,  above  all  eflence,  though  exiftent, 
above  all  intelligence,  though  intelligent.  He  was 
in  all  things :— - 

^'  y^pi^^t  ^A  quodcunque  yides,  quocunque  mofjeris.? 

He  pervaded,  he  animated  the  whole  world,  and, 
like  me  foul;  gave  life  and  motion  to  all  the  parts  of 
it.  In  him  they  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  their 
being.  Some  of  thefe  men  therefore,  whilft  they 
feemedto  worihip  the  parts  of  this  vifible  corporeal 
fyftem,  might  really  worfhip  the  invifible  God  alone, 
in  the  various  manifeftations  of  his  wifdom,  energy, 
and  power.  I  fay,  fome  of  them  j  becaufe  it  mull 
beconfefled,  that  fome,  even  of  thofe  who  had  been 
confummated  by  admiffion  into  the  greateft  myfte- 
ries,  were  not  entirely  orthodox  on  this  head.  They 
adopted  notions  more  intelligible,  and  lefs  unworthy 
of  the  deity  than  many  that  have  been  mentioned, 
but  fuch  however  as  had  too  near  an  analogy  to  man 
^d  to  the  affiiirs  of  mankind.  They  imagined  a 
divine  monarchy  on  a  human  plan,  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  which  was  not  carried  on  by  the  immediate 
agency  of  God  himfelf,  but  mediately,  as  in  terref- 
trial  monarchies,  by  that  of  inferior  agents,*  accord- 
ing to  the  ranks  and  the  provinces  allotted  to  them. 
Such  were  the  celeftial  gods,  the  fun,  the  moon,  the 
ftars,  or  the  Ipirits  more  properly' who  inhabited  and 
prefided  in  them,  who  direfted  their  motions,  and 
maintained  their  influences.  Such  again,  but  in  a 
lower  order,  were  the  aethereal  and  aerial  dxcmonsj 
die  genii,  and  the  lares,  who  dwelled  below  the  moon, 
and  had  litde  elfe  in  charge  but  what  related  to  man, 
and  even  to  particular  men.  Such  'again  wer6 
k  "         heroes 


hesots  and  public  bnefiAon^  wbo  m^g^  weS  he 
admitted  imo  db  celeftial  hterarch;^ ;  for  by  die  v^cf 
<&>£brine  of  die  aiyfl»rtca,  private  iswoamis,  and  ibcr 
^iciidie  of  priva«fr  Tkcues^  could  render  raen  like  to 
godsL  hert»,  and  gods  heceafeer. 

Since  greater  purity  of  manners,,  and  «  mQieia«« 
aemal  devotkm  wene  requeued  of  die  imdaced  than  otf 
the.  vdgar,  it.  b  but  reafooable  to  conclude^  that  in 
the  myi&des  the  gods  were  resumed  as  wellas^their 
voHBippevs,  that  Jupiter  vnn  ihi  loqgenthe  ^^iv^ 
Riaften  be  had  been  repreTented^t  nor  MercMry  dm 
pimp4  nor  Foots  the  comtnon  ftrumpet^  and:  fo'onk 
But  (iiU  it  muft  be  confei&d,  thanthofe  fiftidousdi*- 
vinities,  which  fuperftidon.  and  poetry  had  inveneed,. 
which  the  lefler  rnylteries  had>prefervcd,,  and  which 
(he  greater  had  tolerated>  wexe  alike,  numerous  aaad 
xidimlous,  a&well  as  the  rites  and  ceremonies  idH^ 
tuted  in  honor  of  them,  and  prafiiifed  e!^en  by  tbofe 
who  were  confummated  in  the  greater  myfteries. 
Thus  in  the  eleufinian  orgia»  for  inftance^.  not^  to 
quote  thofe  of  Bacchus,  the  moft  es£rair^;ant  and 
die  fooncft  corrupted  of  any,  the  wanderings  q{  Cern 
in  fearch  of  her  daughter,  were  dramatically  repre- 
iented ;  and  the  initiated  ran  about  like  frandc  people^, 
with  lighted  torches.in  their  hands. 

If  this  apparent:  idolatry  moves  yowr  indignation, 
call  to  mind  the  diftindion  <rf  a  worfhip  of  Latria*, 
and  a  worfliip  of  Dulia.  They  who  acknowledged 
but  one  God,  could  pay^the  ficft  to  that  God  alone^s 
they  could  not  be  idolaters;  They  might  honor  the 
other  divinities,  as  your  church  honors  her  faints,  by 
thefecond.  If  this  ridiculous  worlhip  moves  your 
laughter,  have  a  care ;  it  was  in  thofe  days  juft  as  it 
is  in  ours,  and  in  paganifm  juft  as  it  is  in  chriftianity. 
The  intelligent  pagans,  who  were  confununated  in 
the  myfteries,  could  explain  away,  no  dbubt,  fome 
of  the  apparent  abfurdides  of  thefe  rites,  and  give 
good  prudential  reafons  for  their  compliance  with 

others^ 
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Others.  Celfus  had  boafted  that  he  ym  fully  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  chriftian  religion^  and  on  that  fup-' 
pofed  ^quaintance  had  prefumed  to  cenfure  it.  Ori- 
gin, as  I  find  him  quoted  by  Cudwortb^  (hews  Celflu 
that  it  was  not  lefs  impertinent  in  him  to  pretend  to 
be  well  informed  of  chriftian  theology,  than  it  would 
be  in  a  ftranger  who  fojourned  in  Egypt  to  pretend 
to  be  well  informed  of  the  Egyptian  theology, 
though  he  had  not  been  inftrufted  in  the  myftcries  of 
it  by  the  priefts,  who  were  alone  ^  able  to  inftrufl: 
him.  Origen  adds,  that  not  only  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, but  among  all  other  nations,  who  had,  befides 
their  religious  fables,  a  fccret  doftrine,  the  religious 
rites  were  performed  rationally  by  ingenious  peifons, 
wh^ft  the  uiperficial  vulgar  looked  no  further  in  the 
obfervation  of  them  than  the  external  fymbol  or  ce- 
remony. This  was  a  full  anfwer  to  Celfus  \  and  fo 
hv  Origin  makes  the  cafe  of  paganifmandchriftianity 
the  fame. 

Now  if  they  were  the  fame  in  his  time,  fure  I  am 
tl^ey  are  the  fame  in  this  refpedt  in  ours  :  and,  that 
you  may  fee  this  the  more  clearly,  and  learn  not  to 
pais  too  rafli  a  cenfure  on  the  poor  pagans,  let  us 
feign  for  a  moment  that  Abammmy  or  any  other  hea- 
then prieft  you  pleafe,  is  rifen  from  the  dead.  He  is 
curious  in  the  furft  place  to  vifit  Egypt  and  the  Eaft  5 
but  he  finds  them  fubdued  by  ignorant  and  barbarous 
people,  and  no  traces  left  of  their  antient  civility, 
policy,  and  erudidon.  The  countries  devafted,  the 
cities  laid  in  ruins,  and  none  of  the  colleges  of  the 
learned  to  be  found.  He  haftcns  away  to  the  Weft ; 
for  he  is  told  diat  in  thofe  regions  that  border  on  the 
Adantic  fca  arts  and  fciences  have  revived,  and  philo- 
fophy  has  fixed  her  throne.  As  he  advances  thither, 
he  finds  fome  faint  refemblance  of  the  plenty  and  of 
the  magnificence  of  antient  Egypt.  Stately  temples 
ftrike  his  eye,  and  excite  his  curiofity  the  moft.  He 
obferves  that  one  is  dedicated  to  the  Trinity,     He 

takes 
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takes  this  to  be  fome  triad  into  which  ^ypbo  had 
mangled  the  deity,  and  he  laments  that  Jfts  had  not 
joined  the  parts  again  tc^ether  9  for  he  cannot  bte 
fuppofed  to  know  what  the  Niccan  council  has  de- 
creed for  this  purpofe.    He  obferves,  that  another  is 
dedicated  to  the  mother  of  God,  and  imagines  that 
CyMe  may  be  adored  in  it.    Others  he  obferves  ki 
great  number,  and  all  diftinguiihed  by  fome  pardcu- 
lar  invocation.    Whilft  he  is  thus  employed,  a  pro- 
ceifion  comes  by.    ^ianmonitt&  wim  pleafure  the 
priefts  of  IJis  attend  it  irt  their  white  garments,  and 
with  their  heads  fhaved  according  to  the  Egyptian 
rite ;  but  he  is  at  a  lofs  to  guefs  what  a  crois  of  wood^ 
which  is  carried  before  them,  can  mean.     He  re- 
members, that  malefactors  were  executed  in  fome 
countries  on  fuch  an  inftrument  of  cruelty ;  and 
therefore  his  furprife  Jncreafes,    when  he  is  told  that 
the  fon  of  God  fufFered  on  it  to  fatisfy  divine  juf- 
tice,  and  to  exfnate  the  fins  of  mankind.     This  calls 
to  his  mind  perhaps  the  human  facrifices  that  were 
fo  long  in  ule  among  the  Phoenicians  and  other  na- 
tions.   But  he  is  ftill  in  doubt ;  for  among  tt^em  men 
were  facriiiced  to  appeafe  the  gods,  and  here  a  god  is 
the  vidtim-     He  follows  the  proceffion  into  one  of 
the  temples.     The  fervice  begins  ;  he  gets  as  near 
the  altar  as  he  can.     He  fees  no  preparation  for  any 
facrifice,  but  obferves  that  the  prieft  holds  fomething 
white  and  round  in  his  hand.     He  aiks  what  it  is, 
and  is  told  that  it  is  a  wafer.     He  obferves  him  pour 
fome  liquor  into  a  cpp ;  he  aflcs,  and  is  told  that  it 
is  wine.    A  moment  after  the  prieft  having  held  up 
this  wafer  and  this  cup  fucceffively  over  his  head,  the 
people  proftrate  themfelves  in  afts  of  adoration. 
They  bid  him  do  the  fame  j  for  they  aflure  him  that 
the  wafer  is  become  the  body,  and  the  wine  the  bloody 
of  God.     The  fervice  over,  he  has  time  to  furvey 
the  church.     He  fees  altars  on  every  fide,  and  pic- 
tures or  ftatues  over  aU.    He  fees  tapers  and  lamps 

burning 
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fattrniflg  tvok  bjr  day.    The  pi<5lupeb  and  ftatues'ir 
oondtioes  to  be  tkc  gods  of  this  people,  and  die 
tapers  and  lamps  to  have  been  %hted  at  fbme  (acred 
Srcp  at  that  perhaps  which  Zaroa/hr  brought  fh>m 
heaven.    He  ftares  at  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard> 
looking  out  of  the  douds  at  a  young  man  tied  to  a 
^take  and  whipped,  and  at  a  white  pigeon,  hovefing 
in  the  midft  of  the  piftvre*    As  he  proceeds  on  his 
journey  ofcurtofity,  he  fees  in  another  temple  the 
iame  oU  man  talkmg  to  a  beautiful  virgm,  the  rifgin 
ieeming  to  receive  orders  from  him,  and  thrufting  a 
£tde  child  head  fbrerooft  into  a  mill,  four  monftroos 
feeaRs)  fuch  as  Africa  never  produced,  affifting  twdve 
venerable  perfbns  to  turn  die  mtU,  before  which  an 
arch-prieft,  with  a  b^ple  crown  on  bis  head,  and  a 
golden  clip  in  his  hand,  is  reprriented  kneeling. 
The  arch-orieft  receives  wafers  that  fidl  from  the 
mill  into  tne  cup*    He  gives  them  to  a  man  who 
wears  a  red  cap  i  tiie  man  of  the  red  cap  gives  diem 
to  one  who  wears  a  broad  pointed  cap ;   he  of  the 
broad  pointed  cap  gives  them  to  one  ^o  ?Fears  a 
iqoare  Ji>lack  cap;  and  he  of  the  iquare  black  dip 
dolea  them  about  to  the  peopla.    Abammm  obferves 
over  the  door  of  the  fame  temple  an  animal  that  has 
four  heads,  the  head  of  a  man,  the  head  of  an  ox,  the 
head  of  an  eagle,  and  the  head  of  a  lion*    He  ob- 
ferves an  afs^  to  whom  peculiar  re^ft  feems  to  be 
pak],  and  whole  flocks  </fheep,  and  wliole  droves  of 
catde.    Thefe  he  takes  for  fymbols ;  and  th^y  have 
fo  fdaifi  an  allofion  to  thofe  of  Egypt,  when  Egypt 
was  the  miftrefs  of  fymboiical  theology,  that  Aba;m- 
mm  wouW  be  ready  to  carry  himfelf  back  to  his  own 
age  and  country  in  imagination,  if  the  herds  pf  fwine, 
that  have  their  place  too  in  this  facred  painting,  did 
not  give  him  a  good  deal  of  fcandal.     The  people  he 
converfes  withi  Iwear  to  him  in  the  moft  folemn 
manner,  that  they  adore  one  God  alone,  and  diat 
they  ^kkot  polytheifm  and  uiolatry.  He  hears  them, 

t^es 
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tskts  his  leave^  and  goes  away  perfuadcd  thaf.  thef 
9f e  polytheifts  as  much,  and  idolaters  more  thao  hie 
or  any  of  his  fathers  were.  This  fable  may  ferve  to 
Ihew  you,  that  it  is  not  only  unreaionable,  but  \m^ 
lafe,  to  cenfurc  any  religion  raflily,  and  without  fu£. 
ficient  information,  as  pagans  have  calumniated  ju- 
daifoi  and  chriftianity,  and  Jews  and  Chriftians,  pa^ 
^anifm  and  mahometanifm.  The  weapons  of  reta* 
liation  are  always  at  h^d,  though  thoie  of  defence  are 
not :  and  we  fee  that  even  the  chriftian  religion  is  not 
invulnerable.  But  it  is  time  I  flK)uld  proceed  to 
other  corruptions  of  philofophy,  of  the  firftelpeciaUy* 
and  to  btber  forms  under  wh^cli  error  has  been  pro- 
p^ted. 


SECTION       VI. 

VV  HAT  has  been  faid  above,  has  been  iaid  geae* 
faUy  and  hypoihettcally ;  for  what  man  in  his  fenfes 
Would  ptefume  to  be  particular  or  pofitive  on  mat* 
fers  of  fo  great  antiquity,  and  fo  tmperfedly  am) 
darkly  debvered  down  on  authorides  fer  the  mod: 
part  very  precarious  ?  I  think,  however,  that  it  is 
probable.  It  i&  probable  that  allegory,  the  refuge  of 
Ignorance,  the  veil  c^  error,  and  the  inftruoiont  of 
metaphyfical  and  theological  deception  in  its.  abfufe^ 
^as  one  great  fupport  of  paganifm.  It  riendered  the 
butfide  of  this  religion  pompous  and  fhewifh:  and 
this  was  enough'  to  raife  and  to  maintain  a  refpeA 
and  veneration  for  it  in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  who 
never  look  further  thin  the  outfide,  and  who  are 
fond  of  the  marvellous;  It  is  probable,  that  in  the 
niyfteries  inftituted  by  the  firft  legiflators  to  be  a  fur- 
ther fupport  of  religion,  fuch  allegories  and  fymbols 
as  were  kept  in  ufe,  and  fuch  as  were  more  rationally 
invented  for  inftrudtionj  not  for  deception,  were  ex- 
plained 
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plamed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  ferve  all  the  porpo&s 
of  morality,  and  to  form  men  to  be  better  citizens, 
by  making  them  better  men,  than  it  was  thought  that 
civil  laws  and  inftitutions  alone  could  oblige  them  to 
be.  It  is  probaUe,  in  the  laft  place,  that  the  fbw 
who  were  confummated  in  thefe  myftcries,  and  to 
whom  the  hidden  doctrine  was  revealed,  acknow- 
ledged the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  learned  to  join  a 
fort  of  mitigated  polytheifm  with  monotheifm,  and^ 
tiiough  they  conformed  in  the  public  wor(htp>  to 
have  their  private  belief,  as  I  am  perfuaded  that  you 
have  yours. 

It  is  plain  enou^,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  one 
-true  God  would  have  been  acquired  by  men,  and 
would  have  been  preferved  in  the  world,  if  no  fuch 
people  as  the  Jews  had  ever  been :  and  nothing 
can  be  more  impertinent  than  the  hypothefis,  that 
diis  people,  the  leaft  fit  perhaps  on  many  accounts 
that  could  have  been  chofen,  was  chofen  to  prefervc 
this  knowledge.  It  was  acquired,  and  it  was  pre- 
ierved  independendy  of  them  among  the  heatheij 
philofbphers,  and  it  might  have  become,  nay  it  did 
pobably  become,  the  national  belief  in  countries 
unknown  to  us,  or  even  in  thofe  who  were  fallen 
back  into  ignorance,  before  they  appear  in  the  tradi- 
Oons  we  have  j  juft  as  it  became  the  firft  principle 
cf  religion  among  die  inhabitants  of  the  Theban 
dynafty,  *who  held  that  there  was  no  God  but  one, 
and  this  one  God  was  reprefented  under  a  human 
figure  by  (bme,  with  an  egg,  the  fymbol  of  the 
world,  coming  out  of  his  mouth  ;  with  afceptre  and 
a  belt  in  his  hand,  and  with  other  emblems.  Thus 
he  was  defcribed  by  Porphyry^  as  Eufebius  relates, 
and  what  other  Being  can  we  underftand  to  be  mean( 
by  this  defcription,  but  that  God  who  fpake>  and  th^ 
irorld  was  made  ? 

•  Hut.  dc  Jfidi  ct  Ofiride* 

Thus 
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Thus  rfle  theology  pf  the  hc^ben  was  fowidod  Q9< 
original  truth,  but  was  corrupted  afterwardsj^  »Q[ktJi 
checicngics  have  b.cex),  in  ips  progrcfs,  and  by  the  f^x- 
5cojdo;i  of  it.  The  heathejRs,  at  Jcafl:  all  of  tki^Vfii 
wfep  deferve  fio  be  qyoted,  acknowkd^.  OM  ip?^  • 
S,upreme  Being,  the  oUeft  of  all  Ueipg5>  accordlfljj 
W  .^if^&i,  becmjie  uornadc  pr  unpxouiccda  th«;  i^n 
fdyf-exiftcnt,  and  becaufe  he  aloja^  }s  fo  *.  Rut  th?i^ 
the^f  corrupted  their  idea^^  of  t|ie  majefty  pf  t))ifv 
B^ing,  by  thofe  which  they  had  of  human  niajeljyr 
<pr,*  by  meaning  to  think  with  more  revereoce,  tlfpy 
tbp'ught  unworthily  pf  God.  They  loft  fight  of  hiiPft 
if  I  may, be  aljpwed.fuch  an  cxpreffion,  ^pd  fuffei;c4 
inferior  imaginary  beings  .to  intercept  a  worftm?  dUA 
tp  him  alone.  They  r^afoned  fo  lii:tle  pr  fi?  iH,  pa; 
either  nations  much  Better  aflbciated  with  tbfa  Qpciis^ 
.  vf  a  Qod,  fuch  as  thofe  of  oovjifcjcuKe,  of  Q*Twp;i;f-» 
(bnce,  ajid  of  that  energy  pf  .Qiixn^pptence  whic)v  i^ 
fuilficient  by  one  fimple  aft  of  the  wijl,  for  t)uis  ^f^ 
TOuft  Ipeak  to  Ipeak  uitelligibly,  to  create  andaoy^nf 
an  uiijiverfe,  that  they  tl\ought  in  xnuch  ntxore  flgrejp-t 
able  to  nature  ^d  truth  to  accovinf  for  all  the  ph^n 
iipmena  of  the  phyfiical  and  moral  wojclds.by  fij^po-- 
fing  the  agency  of  fecond  and  third.gods,.  of  fuperqRtv 
ieftial  and  .celcftial  divinities,  and  of  daemons^  than^ 
«p  liave  recoyrfe  tp  the  firft  God,'  who  dwelled  i^ 
darknefs  unpenetrable,  or  ip  light  that  blinded  t)^ 
.  human  fight :  fox  both  thefe' images  were  employ^f^ 
.and  both  r^nify  the  fame  thing.  Thus,  they  aweraypu 
td  tq  reconcile  monotheifm  with  aJ(brt  g/mwig«?4 
polyt.heifm  i'  for  fuch,  at  leaft,  I  think  it  wa^.i^An 
dered  by  thofe  cpjifummated  in  the  my(l^!:iq^,  ;4fl9i 
iwhl  called  it  before  i  diovigh  Phu^VAh  iay^ci^pre^rs 
|y,  in  the  place  I  have  juft  now  Puqt^d*  not  osdy  t^ap 
Ac  rnoft  anient  Egyptians  M^  Uk;  imity  of  Gp^A 
but  alio  that  diey  believed  no  mortal  cmM  pe  a  Q^fi^ 
lir^lch  opinion  was  fwJpicient  cf  k(clf  td  dfgjpdQ  flWftft 

•  Diog.  Laer, 

Vol,  IV,  F  berlefs 
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bcrlcfs  beings  that  went  under  the  vague  and  equi- 
vocal denomination  of  goSds. 

This  fyftem,  made  up  of  monotheifm  and  of 
'fomething  very  near  akin,  nearer  than  they  who  held 
ft  iaiagine3,  to.  a  polytheifm,  inconfifljeht  with  the 
former;,  provcii  itfelf  to  be  a  very  rank  foil:  and 
inimenfe  crops  of  epror  fprung  up  froni  it,  of  error 
ihore  ingenious  and  more  plaufible  than  the  fuperfti- 
tious  6pjnions  of  lavage  natigns,  but  yet  as  real. 
Though  the  belief  of  ;many  inferior  gods  did  not 
deftroy  die  belief  of  one  fiiprenoe,  it  maintafncd 
however  a  fort  of  idolatrous  worftiip,  firice  it'inain- 
tained  a  fort  of  polytheifm.  For  as  we  cannot  fup- 
jpofc  that  the  vulgar>  the  uninitiated,  adored  the 
true  God  even  intentionally,  fq  we  cannot  fuppofe 
that  the  initiated,  nor  even  the  confummated,  held 
conftiUitly  in  mind  fome  fuch  cafuiftical  diftin6Hon 
as  that  of  Latria  andDulia,  when  they  ofiFercd  facri- 
fices  to  other  divinities,  and  invoked  them  diredly. 
That  learned  man,  Cud^u^ortby  ktms  to  think  more 
fiivorably  even  of  the  vulgar,  fome  where  in  his  fa- 
mous fourth  chapter :  and  I  am  not  ignorant  that 
the  doftrihe  of  a  mediation  between  God  and  man 
was  eftabUfhed  in  the  heathen  theology.  But  I  know 
too,  that  the  fufpicion  I  have  may  be  juftified  by  rhc 
example  of  CHriftians,  who  hold  a  mediation  like- 
wife  : .  and  of  thefe  the  former  feem  the  moft  excu- 
feble.  The  Chriftian  believes  that  he  may  have 
^ccefs  at  all  times  to  the  throne  of  grace ;' but  the 
poor  heathen,  filled  with  a  religious  horror,  .durft 
|i6t  approach  the  divine  monarch  except  through  the 
mediation  of  his  minifters.  ^therial  and  serial 
<lasmohs  ftood  in  the  loweft  rank  pf  fuperior  powers. 
To  thefe  jie'addreffcd  himfelf,  if  they  were  evil,  to' 
foften  their  malice,  if  they  were  good,  to  obtain  their 
mediation  with  the  celefti^,  and  by  diem  with  the 
fopcrccleftial  gods.  He  who  durft  not  prefume  to 
'.  think 
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thirik  that  the  prayers  of  men  could  reach  to  thefe^ 
might  offer  up  facrifice^  and  prayers  to  thofe; 

Philofophers  ^d  priefts,  who  led  the  multitude  in 
matters  ot  fcierice  and  Veligjon,'  were  the  fame  niien* 
in  Egypt' and  the  atttient  kingdbms  of  the  Eaft  for 
many  ages,  Kovt  much  Ibever  they  were  diftinguiib-**^- 

^  cd  in  later  times  arid  in  other  countries.     Whilft  they 

''i!ontihu'ed  fuch,  they  profited  alternately,  in  one  dfa- 
rafter,  of  Vhat  they  did/' in' another.  -Philofophers 
in  profe  and*veife  helped  to  fiirthe  calendar  of  the" 

-•  priefts:  and  theology  became  the  affiftant  of  philo-' 
ibphy  wherever  fhe  was  wanted;  Thus,  in  the  cSfe' 
beifdre  us,  'when  philofophers  had  once  eftablifhed  a, 
divine  monarchy,  at*  the  hiad  of  which  they  (daced*  - 
the  firft  iSod,  enthroned  in  c^knefs,  or  hid  by  ek** 
cefs  of  light,^  creating  and  goverhing  airjhingsBy 
fcveralordcrs  of  inferior  beings,'  there^was'iforf  of 

.  gradation  formed  from  mian  to  God  nrtoft'incbhfift-* 
ently  with  fonie  other  of  their  notions.    Ih  ftVor'-'of 

'  this  gradation,  isUid  to  niake  it- appear  thc-fhorter, 
the  fouls  of  men  were?  deertied  immortal,  and  oF  a 
celeftial  origin.*  *  They  wd-Q  raifedup,  at  I'eiftj^lto 
the  very  coiifiA^s -of  divinity  i  and  dsemons,  abd 
beings  fifperiof"  t(J  ^damons,  had  little  precedence 
above  them, '  if  my.  They  were  confined  indeec^o 
human  bodiesj  ahd  dcgradfcd  to'ariimat^  thefc'l^^f- 
terns  of  organized  matter  by  a  temporary  unionVJth 
theni,  but  they  returned  afterwards  to  their  proj^er 
and  kindred  ftars.  'The  others '  were  confined  too, 
and  had  their  refp^ive  powers  and  provinces  allotted . 
to  them,  in  the  general  government  evenoffublU- 
hary  affairs.-  .  -  '"  ■'  - 

Theology  did  not  fail  to*  build  on  foundations  phi* 
lofophjf  hSi .  l^d ;  ihd  the  profeflbrs  of  both  im- 
proved; the  oppdrturtity  they  had  of  feigning  a  cloft 
torreT[<6ndehce  between  'heaven  and  earth.  They 
afliimed,  that  they  had  the  nieahs  of  Erfftwing  w^at 
was  decreed  abovei  that  they  could  difclofc  the  will 
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of  the  gp<js^  ^«it^  ^eir  wger,  prpcure  iinur  /avo^ 
and  cxcEcife  ^  coftrcive  power  .pverdpsjWJOSf .  Thqr 
imagined  J^ims  fbat  belonged  to  p^e  fever^l  planets^ 
ffitf  aiidj|eriaJ>  ^aquatic  ^  torrcAo^ :  ib  that  noen^ 
9ff4  Slot  .n^efi.  (nen  aloqe^  hue  aU  lOjdier  animals^ 
jpyUn^  IwMiJ^  mA  ftonc^,  paitqplc  of  x^ieife  different 
n^itH^Tth  Md  of  the  different  ioiducQces  which  d^^ 
Jcended  irom  above.  The  difliaftioairfgood  4fld 
iwidnno^s  was-^^^^mdy  vfefuV  in  a^cpuncing  ^r 
d;^  phyfical  aiKj  moral  pb«|iomeDa ;  apd^jt  doubled. 
the  iiees  rof  the  prieft^-  Accordii>glyx  tlii^  diftiixSioii 
bKliMNn^ieftal^^din  the reoioteft  aptiquity^  wb^n 
shi|ojfbpbei:s  did^  wHat  they  do  iliU,  wd  mfte.ad  of 
O-acin^^yfcs  ^p  grad^yally  froai  th^ir.pflfe£t?,  tafc? 
th^Je^  laborious  talk  of  iavent^g  them  ^  onqe^  aini 
Ie^f  a  (ally  of  inaj^watipo-  7^t/2^ .  the  iwrtjyr  ^un^ 
opr  chniHan  devil  precipitated  ^Qfn  J;^eay<;n,  J4i  d^: 
limjetcendibook\pf/^w^  Ife^d-  PMt^r^  qvoixk 
fmp^^kf  for  writwg,  tb^t  .the  eyil  -d^w^ns  had 
be^  driven  .ftooa  thenoe  by  ithe  jg94s :  ftnd  yo^ 
Qiagr  havj^  Jihe  wqrd  of  Aiarjify^ ^F^mus^  Jn  l;is  dii-^ 
^rtatioa  on  the  .apology  of  S^wfitesy  i^t.f^kto  ha4 
J^ani.ii>^E;gypt:bQ]w  Ji^fi^  c^Axh^msm^^^^^^ 
iptji^  h€;ll^  ^  well  ^  he^  hajJlievAPd  from  Pher.ccydes 
ftfSyw^i  «5Wh€ir  by  Wa^tiofl  or  by  ivis  wriOfigs,  how 
fcveral  ^thfijfe  i(pirits  l»d;j€^be;Hcqlagainft  G.od  und^ 
I[|MS  >C|K^QdMf^  <)i  Q^me^s.  Th^e  reprobate  Spirits 
b^f^fnc  the  inftruments^  or.radierthe  autiws^  of  all 
phyjScal  and  .moral  evil :  ^d  the  protq^iOcQ  of  fuglx 
9$  h^d  not  &lle^  .frooi  this  i^unxy  was  lougnf,  to  pre- 
ypnt  pc  reoiove  this  ii^Usnant  mfiuenqe.  Jhe  oi^ 
procured  to  men  peace  ot  mind,  andhealdi  of  body* 
the  others  in^ed  lufts,  inflamed  paffions,  and^  ien« 
tcnng:iato  die  bodies  .of  men  as  m^  ^  of  o^r 
jipimal^,  tonmnted  .^nd  difkirted  ^\r  Uip^>  ^* 
^d  &  thoufaiid  extravagant  f)ran|&s  ^  xij^^  w^top^ 
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SMth  dMtdkietf  ^  ift6ft»  and  mftfqr  ^fAmm  triikdi 
j^  iiiff  Hdt  t2tke  the  troobfe  ^  edUeAj  being  gr^fysi 
Mf  a  ft;w  true  pmdptes^  compofed  the  theotogi^ 
wifciam  of  tht  Egyptians  ^d  the  ChaddteaniH  sukl 
e^rtipted  die  whofe  ifiaft.  I  fay  dieif  cheot^gktf^ 
Jbr  tkeih  political  and  mdrs^  wi^ioni  dkfefvc%^  to  ^ 
mentionec!  withMtr  x  fnttr.  The  retettoo^  ^  k,  mA 
«f  Ac  efftib  of  it,  wWdi  we  find  in  HkroAtMs,  JMu 
i^«x  Skubest  and  tether  antienfl  authors^  kl^re  ul 
with  admiration  and  itfped :  and  ie  is  not  peffible  M 
Jtocotrnt  for  the  folly  ind  m^nefe  of  men  on  the% 
theofogical  fabjciffe,  who  were  fo  FcafofiaWe  ^d  fi» 
wife  on  all  otheirs,  except  by  refolving  if  ine©  Ac  vav 
nity  of  philofcphers  and  the  craft  of  prieHs.  tft^fk 
men  had  prcccndcd  to  none  of  tW*  €hiwieri«it  km^liE^ 
ledge,  biit  had  Cdflftewted  themftfws  to  tfe^hf '»  dn? 
fimpfeity  of  trudi,  •the  Krtle  we  ar^  abletiaf^linow  o# 
the  divine  nartrre  and  the  fifft  phiiofephf ,  their  fyi^ 
terns,  whii:h  they  harif  the  rage  ofexteft«K«^g>  wo«fil 
ha^e  been  too  narrow  fcr  their  vxnky}  andtKeii^ 
wwlth;  which  they  had  the  rage  of  inereafing  by  tMaf 
lucrative  trade,  nould  hate  been  too  fittfe  ft>r  dteif 
avarice. 

It  is  hinl  tb  fey  which  was  greater,  fhe  impuw 
dence  of  their  piiftchfioiw,  the  art  wkh*  wfcieh  they 
cofrdufted  diem,  or  the  focceft  they  had  in  inrtpdfiwg 
them  on  mankind  The  flky  was^  f^read,  Hte  *e 
great  Tolume  of  fate,  before  them.  They  and  their 
adepts  alone  todd  read  i»  if,  and  difcorer  the  fccref^ 
it  contained.  The  whole  myftery  of  cekflkl  i»- 
fluency  was  knowa  tc^  tfiem  afcme.  TThey  coffM 
procorc  diem,  remove  them,  change  them,  anrf  fix- 
them  to  certain  portJoni  of  matter,  or  even  fix  the 
iptrits  themfelves,  who  direftetf  chefe  ihflwencwi  w 
ftatues  prepared  by  the  rules  of  their  magical  afBi» 
They  had  n^yfterious  n^^ethods  of  diient^gling  the 
foul  from  corporeal  incumbcrsnentSy  aod  prepafia^. 
it  for  every  kind  of  fupernatural  illumiMiion.   The 
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milid/Wfls  compofed  fpi".  prophetic  dreanu,  die  eyi^ 
Wfi^  ftrcngthened  for  ccleftial  vifions.  They  recciv- 
^dt^nipiratioiij  and.  they  contemplated  the  gods  that 
ga^e  jt.    How  thev  underl^ood  this , contemplation^ 
how  they  faw  the  ^rms  of  the  .gods,  *  and  how  tjic, 
preience.pf  the  gods  was  declared  to  them,  ipight  be 
explained,  perhaps,  in  much  as  intelligible  a  man^. . 
nerjh.  as  the  prcknce  of  daemons  in   their  ftatues 
ivas,  explained.    Suppofe  a  wall  of  Ipoking-glafsy^ 
and  fo  difpofed  at  the  fame  time  as  to  pccafion  aa 
cccho  f.     Vour  figure  and  your  voice  too  will  be 
reAe<£ted  from  it,  and  you  will  be  in  fome  fenfe  in 
that  wall     I  hurry  over  all  thefe  impertinences,  and^ 
I  con^ude  by  faying,  that  froip  this  confpiracy  of 
philofqphy  and  theology,,  in  the  eftabliftimcnt  of 
cheur^  aqd  .natural  magic,  have  proceeded  all  the 
^Uy  and  knaveiy  of  judicial  aftrology,  of  horofcopejs, 
of  fpells,  of  charms,  of  talifmans,  of  wizards,  of 
witches,  and  of  rofycrucians,  and  all  the  enthufiafm. 
blafpherny,  and  fuperftition  that  have  accompamed 
theie  excommunicated  perfons  and  things,  s^id  that 
mig^t  have  been  reproached  with  great  reafon,  upon  . 
many  occafions,  to  the  orthodox  perfons  themfelyes 
who  .  excommunicate^  both..     I  fay,  might    have 
been  reproached,,  and  I.  fay  it.  with  reafon;   fincc 
many  of  the  opinioii^  which  thefe  orthodox  perfons 
holfiy  or  haye  held,  may  be  traced  up  through  the 
iaaie.  fchopls,  through  which  the  grcateft  extrava- 
gan(:ies  of  af^rqlogers,  magicians,  and^ rofycrucians. 
have  defccnded  to  thefe  days.,   But  we  mud  not 
ftop.here  ;  we  muft  purfuc  me  propaj^tion  of  error 
in  higher^  infta^ces  than  thefe,  and  in  ruch  as  prevail 
under  fome  fornri  or.  other  even  at  this  day,  even  , 
among  men  the;  mqft  enlightened  in  our  cnli^tened 
^c.  .   .\      ,.      .    ' 

*  Przreiitiam  faepe  divi  fuam  declarant.    Saepe  vifse  kmM 
dcorum.    C/V.  dc  Nat.  Dcor.  1.  a. 
f  Mars.Ficin. 
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Pagan  theifts,  who  deemed  it  too  jgreatpreiu^np- 
tion  to  worlhip  the  Supreme  Being>  mjght  well  hiaive 
thought  it  mil  more  preiumptoous  to  dogmadze 
about  his  nature  isind  attributes  :  and  fince  they  heid 
the  unity  of  the  firft  caufe  of  aU  things,  they  ihouU 
have  fe^n  the  abfurdity  and  inconfiftency  of  analyzing; 
this  monad  into  feVeral  principles,  and  of  alTuming 
other  fupercelcftial  and  fupereflenti^  beings.  AU 
this  was  done  however,  the  abfurcfity  was  put  in 
praftice,  and  the  inconfiftency  was  admitted  into  the 
firft  philofophy.  Reafon  was  overborne  in  tkis  eafe 
by  alTedUons  and  paffions,  as  i-eafon  is  in  alniofteveiy 
cafe  where  thac  radonal  animal  man  is  to  decide,  an^ 
cxceflive  curiofity  asnd  exceffive  vanity  prevailed 
againft  the  plaineft  dictates  of  common  fenfe.  God 
has  prGf)ortioned»  in  every  refpe^,  our  means  <^ 
kriowlec^e  to  our  ftadon  here,  and  to  oiir  real  wan^ 
in  it.  The  bodies  that  furround  us  operate  condnu* 
ally^  on  us :  and  their  operations  concern  not  only 
lonf'well  or  ill  being,  but  our  very  being.  We  arc 
Acted  thcr^ore  to  acquire,  by  the  help  ot  our  2enfo|' 
properly  employed,  by  experiment  and  induftry, 
juch  a  degree  of  human  knowledge  about  them  as  is 
fufEcient  for  the  neceffary  ufes  of  human  life,  and 
iio  more.  In  like  manner,  the  knowledge  of  the 
Creator  is  on  many  accounts  neceflary  to  luch  a 
creature  as  man  ;  and  therefore  we  are  made  able  to 
arrive,  by  a  proper  exercife  of  our  mental  faculties, 
from  a  knowledge  of  God's  works  to  a  knowledge 
of  his  exiftence,  and  of  that  infinite  power  andwif- 
dom  which  arc  demonftrated  to  us  in  them.  Our 
.knowledge  concerning  God  goes  no  fiirthur.  We 
arc  in  abfokite  ignorance  of  the  real  eflence  and  in- 
ward conftitution  of  every  fenfible  objeft.  How 
much  Icfs  reafon  is  there  to  expeft  any  knowledge 
<if  the  manner  of  being,  and  of  the  nature  and  ef- 
fence  of  the  invifible  God,  or  of  his  phyfical  and 
moral  iattributes,  beyond  that  which  his  works,  the 
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'tiflftrAs  of  his  nature  afid  attributes,  commufticacc  to 

'  us  I    This  degree,  this  fuflicient  degree  df  know- 

itdg^  concerning  God  h  a  fixed  boint,  on  one  fide 

of  i^hich  hes  athfcifm,  and  metaphyfical  and  theolo- 

jg^cal  bkfphemy  too  often  on  the  other. 

Ntrtwithftanding  this  which  has  been  faid,  and 
whldi'  appears  to  be  <ff  the  utnioft  evidence,  phifo- 
Ibphers  nave  proceeded,  without  any  regard  to  it, 
from  the  mdft  eariy  ages :  and  the  whole  fiim  of 
theology  has  been  in  every  age  a  confuted  rhapfody 
dT'difcordant,  fluftuitfng  hypothefcs.     The  fcience 
'to  Which  they  pretended  was  unattamafcte.     Their 
-ddctrmcs  therefore,  though  dogmatticafly  taught,  and 
impKcidy  received  in    tfieir  feveral  {chools,  wertr 
fioniingmore  than  arbitrary  hypothecs  :  and  hypo- 
'Aef^  being  fo  extravagandy  prolific,  that  one  otten 
'^gertlcrs  twenty,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Gonfii- 
ifiofi  increafed,  that  the  more  thefe  doftrines  'were' 
^plained,  the  darker  they  grew,  and  that  the  latter 
.  toydiagoricians  and  platonicians'  were,  if  pdffiblc,  lefs 
intelligible  than  their  matters,  and  all  thofe  who  had 
ftone  before  them.     I  mention  theft  particularty, 
fcecaufe  they  were  the  great  theological  dotJkors  of  - 
Greece,  and  the  ^reat  channels  through-  which  all 
the  metaphyfical  jargon,  and  all  the  fiiperftrdous 
t)pinions  of  antient  nations,  have  come  down  to  us, 
intermingled  with  fome  fcraps  of  good  fcnfe  and  df 
true  theifm.     Plutarch  fays,  there  was  nothing  tm- 
reafohable,  fatulbus,  nor  fuperttidous  in  the  fecrcd 
inftitutions  of  the   Egyptians,  from  whoft  ftACDofs 
we  know  that  Pythagoras  and  Piato  derived  their 
theology.     But  on  the  contrary,  he  fays,  that  2S  cf 
them  had  moral  and  ufefiil  caufes,  and  hiftorical  and 
philofophical  meanings.     But  the  pricft  made  his 
court,  at  the  expence  of  truth,  to  the  prieftefs,  to 
whom  he  addrefled  his  treatife  concerning  Ijis  and 
O/bis :  and  we  fhall  do  better  to  give  credit,  on  this 

occafion^ 
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otcafion/  to  pknx/ius  HdlUamajJenfis  *,  'C^ho  tonr 
fefles,  that  althongh  many  of  the  GrcA  fables  Ihew- 
ed  the  opefatidns  of  nature  by  allegories,  and  were 
compofed  for  confolation  under  the  calamities  of 
life,  for  taking  away  perturbations  of  mind,  for  re- 
-mtnrrng  fiflfe  opinions,*  and  for  other  very  good  and 
ebrnmendablepurpofes,  yet  they  afe  to  be  condemn- 
ed in  general,  many  as  impiotis,  all  as  pernicious  \ 
imd  he  praifes  Rofmtus  for  admitting  none  of  them. 


SECTION      VII. 

xT  may  be  worth' while  to  give  two  inftances  olfthc 
extravagant  hypothefes  which  philofophy  and  theo- 
logy confpired  to  frame,  as  foon,  perhaps,  as  men 
began  to  turn  their  dioughts  to  thcfe  fubjcds ;  fiir 
%e  find  ditheifm  and  tritheifm  eftabKlhed  in  the  moJt 
early  ages,  concerning  which  we  have  any  anecdotesi. 
They  who  believed  a  felf-exiftent  Being,  the  firft 
intelligent  caufe  of  all  things,  muft  have  believed 
this  Being  to  be  all-perfedl.  But  tlien,  as  they  mo- 
delled his  government  on  an  human  plan,  fo  thet 
conceived  his  perfcdtions,  .moral •as  well  as  pliyiica]^ 
by  human  ideas;  though  tliey  did  not  prefumc  to 
limit  the  former  by  the  latter.  Thus,  God  was  faid 
to  be  thie  firft  good ;  but  then  the  general  notion,  or 
the  abftraA  idea,  as  fome  philofophers  would  call  it» 
of  this  good,  was  not  only  taken  from  human  good- 
nefs,  biit  was  confidered  too  with  litde  or  no  other 
relation  than  to  man,  that  excellent  creature,  the 
veiy  image  of  his  Maker>  and  one  half  of  whom,  at 
leaft,  was  divine.  A  queftion  rofe  therefore  on  thefe 
hypothefes.  How  could  evil  come  into  a  fyftem,  of 
which  God  was  the  author^  and  nun  the  &ul  caufe  ? 
•  Aat.  Rom.  I.  2. 

Thi$ 
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This  qucftion  made  a  further  hypothefis  neceila^^ 
It  was,  *'  dignus  vindice  nodus  :"  and  another  fir^ 
Godj  another  coeternal  and  coeaual  principle  was 
introduced  to  folvc  it,"  a  firft  caule  of  all  cv'd,  as  the 
other  was  of  all  good.  The  contcft  between  thcfe 
independent  and  rival  powers  began  by  a  ftruggle» 
Ibme  have  faid  by  a  batde,  when  one  of  them,  en- 
deavoured to  reduce  matter,  which  thefe  philolbphera 
held  to  be  a  third  principle,  though  not  a  third  God, 
into  an  orderly  uniform  frame  and  regular  motion^ 
and  when  the  other  endeavoured  to  maintain  difor- 
der,  deformity,  irregularity,  and  to  fpoil  at  lead,  the 
great  de(ign.  The  fame  contcft  was  fuppofed  to 
continue  in  the  government  that  commenced  at  the 
formation  of  the  world,  and  phyfical  or  moral  good 
and  evil  tp  be  produced,  as  one  or  other  of  thefe  gods 
prevailed. 

Plutarch  ^9  who  was  a  zealous  aflfertor  of  this 
doftrine  himfelf,  aiferted  it  to  have  been  likewife 
that  of  the  magians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Egyptians^ 
and  of  every  philofopher  almoft  of  any  note  among 
the  Greeks,  from  Pythagoras  down  to  Plato.  He 
reprefents  it  as  an  opinion  fettled  in  the  minds  of 
men  by  the  authority  of  legiflators  and  divines,  of 

Ehilofophers  and  poets,  and  not  only  as  an  opinion, 
ut  as  an  article  of  faith,  on  which  (acrifices  and 
religious  rites  were  eftablilhed.  But  every  man  has 
fome  fevorite  folly,  and  this  was  his.  Bayle  himfelf 
is  forced  to  confefe,  that  the  reprefentation  is  exag- 
gerated. How  indeed  is  it  poflible  to  believe,  that 
Kich  numbers  of  rcafonable  men  could  concur,  from 
age  to  age,  in  fo  great  an  abfurdity  ?  Some  of  them 
might,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  did,  hold  ah  opi- 
nion very  near  akin  to  this,  and  derived  from  it,  but 
not  the  fame  that  Plutarch  held,  and  the  Marcionites 
and  ManichaKUis  after  him.     This  hypothefis  was 

•  Uh.  de  Ifi^e  tt  O/tride. 

midgated 
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mitig^edby^n^thfr^  and  mftead.of  a  .god  unpro^ 
tiuced  aodfdf-exiilenc^.anmferior  beings  produced 
andvdepend<2;ot^  wasalTymed  to  t>e  the  author  of  evil. 
The  prciceptor  of  Trajan  could  not  hejp  admitting^ 
moift  incQiififtcntly^with  himself,  thaj;  the  two  prinaf 
pies  were  not  of.  equal  force>  and  that  th^  goodprui;* 
cipje  was. prevalent  :^  but  cycn  Further  that  ZorMfierl 
and  by  confequence  the  magi,  called  the  good  prin- 
ciple alone  God,  and  the  evil  principle  a  daenion. 
This  mitigated  hypothefis  was  adopted  by  orthodox 
Chriftians,  as  the  other  was  by  heretics,  and  has  there-- 
fore  fupported  itfclf  longer,  than  the  other  :   though 
the. other  fpread  more  aniong  Chnffians,  from  the 
third  century,  and  before  M^nes  down  to  the  Ye  vend! 
and  cv(?n  to  the  ninth,  than  it  had  ever  fpread  and 
prevailed  in  the  pagan  world.     But  whatever  fuccefs 
thefe  hypotheles  have  had,  when  we  confider  even 
that  which  I  have  called  midgated,  as  a  pag^n  dogma, 
we  muft  fay,  that  although  it  does  not  imply  contra- 
diftion  fo  manifeftly  as  the  other,  yet  it  implies  it  as 
ftrongly,  and  is  ftiU  more  injurious  to  the  Supreme 
Being.    It  implies  it  as  ftrongly,;  for  to  affirm  that 
there  are  two  felf-exittent  gods,,  independent  and 
coequal,  who  made  and  govern  the  world,  is  not  z, 
jot  nrioreabfurb,  than  it  is  to  affirm  that  a  God,  fo- 
vercignly  good,  and  at  the  (amf  time  almighty  and 
alwife^  fuffers  an  inferipr  dependent  being  to  deface 
his  work  in  any  fort,  and  to  make  his  other  creatures 
both  criminal  and  miferable.     It  is  ftill  more  inju- 
rious to  the  Supreme  B^ing  i  for,  if  we  had  been  to 
Tcafon  with  pagan  ditheifts  on  their  own  notions,  wc 
weight  have  infifted,  that  it  is  no  difgrace  to  a  prince 
to  reign  according  to  the  conftitution  of  his  country 
joindy  with  another,  as  th^  ephori  reigned  ^t  Sparta, 
and.  the  confuls  governed  at  Rome,  and  that  the  iU 
gpvcrnrnent  of  his  partner  reflefts  no  diflionour  oa 
*%'  .JBut  that  to  fay  of  a  monarch,  in  the  trpe  fenfe 
Oi  the  TVord,  who  is  inycft^d  with  ^folute  power, 
r- ...  that 


that  he  ibfitrs  one  of  his  foljcflf  to  abuifo  the  i^eft 
Withotn:  cotttrool,  and  to  ckaw  them  into  crimen 
md  revolts,  for  which  he  piwilhes  them  afteneanfe, 
k  the  moft  injurtom  acttrfation  that  cm  be  brought 
Th^  keathefi  theife  of  eommon  fetrfereafbned  in  this 
fmimer  we  cannot  doubt,  and  that  they  (fid  fb  1  find 
a  remarkable  proof,  though  a  negative  one,  and 
brought  for  another  purpole,  in  (he  inceHed^uoI  ^- 
eem.  Celftts  objcfted  to  the  Chriftians,  that  thef 
beKevcd  a  certain  advcrfary  to  God,  the  devil,  called 
m  hebrew  Satan,  and  that  thef  affirmed  in^ouflf 
Aat  the  greateft  God  was  difaWed  from  doMg  |pod, 
or  withftood  in  doing  it,  by  tint  adveflaij.  Norw 
i^eiftts,  who  made  tiih  objcdion  to  the  ChrifKans, 
wotiH  not  have  made  it,  I  rfiink,  if  he  himfclf  had 
held  the  mitigated  dithcifm  we  have  mentioned, 
whether  he-  heS  the  other  or  no. 

Let  us  ^wJc  of  tritheifm,  the  other  inftance  pro- 
pofed  to  (hew  how  natural  theology  was  rendered  a 
confiifed  hes^p  of  abfurd  and  incowfiftent  hypothcles, 
by  men  who  prefumcd  to  dogmatize  beyond  .Ae 
bounds  of  human  knowledge.     - 

Dr.  Cudw9nb  couM  not  wdl  conceive,  no  more 
than  la  Motth  k  Vaytr^  how  a  trinity.of  divine  hy- 
poftafes  Ihould  be  firft  difcovered  merely  by  htrnian 
witand  reafon.  He  wouldhavc  it belicv«l,therrifbre, 
a  revelation  to  the  Jews,  and  a  tradition  derived 
from  them.  But  he  fupports  his  fuggeftion  iB.  That 
the  Samothracians  held  a  (fcrtain  trinity  of  gods, 
which  they  called  by  an  Hebrew  name  Cabbmm,  or 
the  m^hty  gods,  and  that  there  arc  in  the  books  of  the 
ojU  Teftament  certain  fignifications  of  a  piurafity  in 
the  Deity,  are  allegations  fa  vague  and  inconclufivr, 
chat  they  prove  no3iingy  or  mr^t  be  turned  to  prove 
wljat  the  learned  author  would  h«ve  <fi<Bicd  very 
much,  to  prove  h  hi  ^rhaps,  but  as  well  at  leirfl!  as  ' 
they  prove  his  luggcftion.  The  odier  proof  he  brin|s 
may  be  equivocal  as  well  as  weric  in  the  manner  m 

whicft 
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irtucfcitisc^cpr^ed.  He  quotes  iV^dStffj  forii^ifig 
thdt  the  mni^  contained  in  jche  Chgldaic  oracles  wa^ 
m  fifft  a  tbeaiogy  >Qf  dtvine  traditioxit  or  a  revetajd^ 
or  a  f^yine  cabbala;  and  Jxe i\^oxi^%  the  Grcdi^  laf 
Prochs^  ^^  whiqh  he  adds,  vi?.  anoongft  the  He** 
brews  £rft»  ai)d  ^^^n  them  afterwaids  conunximca^ 
pd  to  the  .Egyptians  awj  other  nations,  Ufrofim 
now  had  iaiid  all  thi^  in  terms^  or  badipokf  vs^  the 
efTeft  of  the  additional  words^  which  I  am  Uiublc  tp 
aei:ermaoe,  aot  having  th<J  liwk at  this iwe iftmy 
power^  the  proof  would  have  been  no  better  tha« 
either  of  the  fi^ioen  But  if  the  additional  WDrd3 
are  ipj:^t  of  Prfidm,  but  of  the  doftpr,  the  doflw 
dfeeixuDg  to  <}va(e  ProtJm^  4uotes  hmfelf^  ia  ceipe4 
«)  che  ffmt  he  wa&  Qoncejaed  tx)  fecnire^  tbw  ^13 
<)iyioe  ri^xeJatipH  could  be  made  to  no  otl^  oatioqi 
if  it  was  fpade^  than  to  the  Hebrew/^. 

Jproeeednowtpiayy  that  it  is  not  ib  hard  «>  con^^ 
ceive  hpw  bumap  wit  and  reafon  ni^ght,  and  why 
l^bilpfophers  did,  invent  the  hypotheiis  of  a  triniqv 
without  any  obligation  to  the  Jews,  who  fropi  thw 
cxodc  «o^thejir  return  from  their -fcventy  yeans  JWptif 
vity,  and  from  thenoe  till  aH  their  books  were  writr 
ten  or  reduced  into  a  canon,  borrowed  OUi^h  fQprf 
than  thiey  lent. 

The  cppfpfion  and  phfcurityof  the  firft  pUJoibphyy 
as  it  was  taught  in  che  antiquity  to  which  we  lookup 
yii  this  i^fcoiyfe,  was  in  no  part  greater  than  in  tlw 
of  the  tri»itjr.  They  who  have  pretended  tP  cxr 
pjlain  it,  to  iipiprove  %  and  to  build  upon  it^  have 
pnly  pemlewd  it  the  nnore:  fomc  Ucawfc  they 
were  as  chimerical  as  the  firft  inventOx'$>  and  Otl^e^ 
bficwfc  thc^  had  fome  partkwjaf  pwrpofc  to  Itrvc. 
What  19  w'ntelligible  mPkua^  for  inftancej  or  in  tbf 
fca»iicnts  that  w,ci  have  of  pythag^rean  io^kxm^ 
you  wiU  notpprceive  tp  grow  oipte  inteUigiWe  whw 
yoM  have  confuted  Jamilmtp  f^orfbpy^  Phtkm^ 
•  9nr  ^i^  p)»iloir<Pi)b«r>  ofitiasif  k&^  MVtf  of  th« 
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chriftJan  fathers.  Who  fahftified  a  great  deal  of  this 
heathen  lore.  Marcilius  Ficinus,  and  the  ivfiole 
crowd  of  modern  tranflators,  commentators,  and 
cbBcftors,  will  help  you  as  litde/  Even  Ci;^(;r/ir, 
tht  beft  of  them,  leaves  you  yhere  lit  found^ypu, 
and  gives  you^littlfc  elfe  than  a  nonftrifical  paraphrafe 

'   of  nonfenfe./  Tt  was  ndt  his  fault.     The  gdbd  man 

;    paiflfeSliis  life  in  th^  ftudy  of  an  unmeaning  jargon, 
and  a»  he  learned,   he  taught.  '^[' 

If  he  haid  not  been  fond  of  giving  a  divine  ofi^nal 
to  a  'do6trine  'diat  became  a  furidamerttal  article  of 
chriftianity,  he  might  have  deduced  the  original  of 

'  this  very  human  hypothefis,  for  fuch  it  was  in  the 
pagan  world,  from  what  he  had  aflerted  and  proved 
'^  '  already.  He  had  (hewn  how  poet's  arid  jphilolophers 
•promoted  polytheifnl  by  allegorizihg  corporeal  na- 
ture. Was  it  hard  theri  to  imagine  j  ^hat  they  aHegoriied 
incorporeal  nature  likewife  ?  they  deified  lenfible,  why 
fliould  they  not  deify  intelleftual*,  objeAs'  ?'  They  in- 
creafed  the  number  of  their  gods,  by  deifying  even 
i^ixed  modes  and  gelations.  'Why  Ihould  theyjjot 
"do  thie  fame,  by  making  ideal  fubftances  of  the  wif- 
dom  and  power  of  God,   and  of  that  divine  fpnit 

'  which  they  imagined  to  pervade  all  things  ?  There 
was  no  need  of  infpiration,  nor  any  extraordinary 
conirfiunicatiori,  to  promt  them  to  do  ifo :  and  it 
wbiild  have  been  matter  of  wonder  if  the  whole  fyf- 
tem  of  nature  had  not  been  reduced,  as  it  was,  into 
one  body  bf  corrupt  theology,  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  odier  nations  of  the  Eaft,  and  by  the  Greeks 
who  philofophifed  many  centuries  together  on  the 
lariic  foblifh  pHnciples. 

The  habitude  of  erefting  extravagant  hypothcfcs 
into  doftrines  of  the  firft  philofopliy,  and  of  founding 
natural  theology*  on  the  mofl  unnatural  piinciples, 
rriiffKt'feduce  men  eafily  into  tritheifm,  withoiit'any'  . 
fiich  apparent  reafons  for  it  as  they  Tiad  for  dithetfn). 
But  if  tney  tHought  themfelvies  obliged  to  intferit  ^e 
latter  in  order  to  Recount  for  the  cxiftence  of  evil,  they 

(aw 
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i&w  that  there  was  a  ncceflity  for  inventing  tRc  for- 
mer, in  order  tq  give  an  appearance  of  confiftency 
to.  the  very  beft  of  their  theiftical  fyftems.  They 
had  gods,  arid  demi-gods,  and  dsemons  enough. 
But'nohe  of  them  could  be  reputed  firft  cauiesj  or 

Erinciples,  and  three  fuch  at  leaft  were  neceflkry  to 
e  found.       ;  , 

When  they  had  imagined  a  celeftial,  oji  the  plan  of 
A  terreftrial;  monarchy,  they  found  place>  and  rank> 
and  bufihefs,  for*  all  the  imaginary  beihjgs  thatfupcr- 
ftition  had  created  :  but  they  confined  the' monarch, 
like  an  eaftcrn  prince,^  to  the  inmoft  receffes  of  hit 
palace,  where  they  fuppofed  him  to  Remain  im- 
moveable.  They  acknowledged  hini,  very  ration- 
ally, to  be  the  fource  of  all  intelligence  ahd  wifiloni 
and  power,  as  well  as  the  fountain  of  all  exiftence, 
and  the  fpring  of  all  life  and  motion  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  being.  But  then  they  imagined^ 
very  irrationally,  that  this  unity  was  fuch  an  im- 
moveable effence  as  could  not  have  aded  in  the  for- 
mation,' and  as  did  not  aft  in  the  prefervatibn  and 
government,  of  the  world.  They  raifed  their  no- 
tions of  the  divine  majefty  fo  high,  or,*  to  fpcfak 
more  properly,  they  refined  fo  metaphyfically  upori 
them,  fqrthey  cannot  be  ever  raifed  too  high,  when 
they  are  kept  within  the  bounds  of  our  real  ideas^ 
that  they  placed  the  Supreme  God  rtot  only  for  out 
of  the  fight  of  human  intcUeft,  but  even  out  of  the 
reach,  itl  may  fay  fo,  of  that  fyftem  whereof  they 
confeflcd  him  to  be  the  firft  caufe.  There  were, 
indeed,  according  to  them,  inferior  generated  gods 
participant  in  fome  fort  of  his  wifdom,  and  delegates 
in  fome  degree  of  his  power;  but  this  participation 
and  this  dele^tibn  were  hot  fufficient :  and  tp  makd 
fuch  a  fyftem  as  that  of  the  ufiiverfe,  the  very  wi((iom 
and  the  very  power  of  the  fupreme  felf-exiftent  Being 
were  neceffary.  No  caufe  out  of  the  Deity  could 
proUticc  fuch  cflfcfts,  and  all  other  beings  with  par-i 

ticipate4 
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ticifated  wifdqm  and^e^gttcd  pow^  would  be  bm 
'ip^mdca^fefiatbcfti  a(^uig  indeed  J  but  ;su3;ied  upon, 
vifib9ut  any  ^equat^  ^(Scacy  of  their  o>rn. 

We,«nayv€ry  well  believe,  thai  foquc  fucb  confi- 
^kx^wm  as  th^e  detennaned  the  moOt  aotieot  phi-- 
lo^c^fy^  tQ  afiuQ^e  a  irioity  of  divine  hypoftales  ia 
the  Godhead.  A  fecond '  proceeding  etcrn^y  frora 
^SfStfWd  2L  diind  proceediiig  eternally  from  the 
fecQ^d,  QX  (rim\  thie  firfl  and  the  fecond.  Subfiften- 
ciesj  beii^s  Q9t  ii¥}ependeji^t  like  the  good  and  the 
eTtt|[94»  butdiftind.  3ubordinate>  but  fubordinace 
Urtthui  tbf  Deitf,  a^  far  above  the  highcfl:  order  of 
g/^med^^  It  improbable,  that  neither  ^ar^- 
nor  the  msgi,  w>r  Mn^nrf  Trifmegift^  nor  the 
divine^t  were  a?  ingenious  to  abftr^  ami 
and  to  invcm  new  words,  as  the  ^icaeao 
iii^er^,  or  the  Mtter  pythagoricians  and  platoniciansr 
TJ*ey  mjghc  content  then?lelvcs  with  eftablilhing  th^ 
gefieral  difference  I  have  mentioned  between  theft 
thr^e^  and  all  their  other  gods*  Cudviorth  fays,  th^ 
tbeywderilpodby  this  trinity  the  (jodhead :  and  1 
remodiber  to  have  read  ipmewhere,  in  PUtiniHt 
perbdp$9  or  in  i^xn^  odier  madpian  of  diat  ftamp^ 
tfaitji^e  ar^  iso^sitnations  within  die  Deity.  ais  wella^ 
f»)Wacioi^  tb^t  go  out  of  it.  The  lecqnd  <>f  thefe 
l^j  tbe^,  was  the  divine  intelled  peri^nified,  aq 
fliajui^on  that  did  not  en^ane,  if  you  allow  the  terni| 
OM  f^f^  Deity.  The  third  was  the  di^vine  Spirit;, 
a|np|hf:r  emanation  that  did  not  enniahe  neidier. 
JThw  the  difficulties  that  cmb^rraiTed:  thefe  great 
^vJDC^,  might  feem  tp  be  taken  away  ;  for  though 
lihe  imonoveabjie  e^enee  of  the  unity  could  not  move» 
AOJ*!^,  mt  pervade,  ai^  become  the  foul  of  the 
lifOrjid  itproediatisly,  l^t  all  this  m^\t  be  done  by  the 
jeiCQnd  a|id  third  perfpn^  of  the  Godhead,  who  ex^ 
f^  ati  the  enfei^y  pf  fhe  firft. 

Tfcat  jSiieli  f»  hypothefis  vas  cftablilhcd  among 
fbt  Bt^  $mim  of  (be  heathen, divines  pan^ot  be 
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dotibted,  though  their  doftrines  are  coine  to  us  in 
broken  fcraps  very  imperfeftly,  and  therefore  very 
darkly.  This  impcrfeft  and  general  knowledge  is 
enough  ho^jrever  to  fatisfy  any  reaibnable  curiofityj 
and  it  leaves  room  enough  for  great  fcholars  to  dif- 
pute  and  wrangle  about  particulars.  Let  us  leave  that 
part  to  diem,  and  purfue  refledlions  of  another  kind. 

Some,  and  I  think  very  few,  of  the  Gi;cek  philo- 
fophers  were  rank  atheift.  Diagoras  was  one;  and, 
if  it  ht  trut  xh^x,  Democriius  bought  and  inftrufted 
him,  Jie  might  pafs  eafily  from  the  abfurdity  of  be- 
lieving that  the  vifible  ipecies  of  things,  and  the  ideas 
we  receive  from  them,  are  gods,  to  that  of  believ- 
ing that  there  is  no  God.  Theodoras  was  another; 
and  he  was  fo  zealous  in  his  atheiCr,  that  he  wrote 
feveral  books  to  maintain  it.  Sfra/o  was  not  quite: 
fo  pofitive  in  the  denial  of  any  Supreme  B^ing;  but 
he  was  very  pofitive  that  he  had  no  need  of  afibni- 
ing  any,  to  account  for  the  making  of  the  world.  He 
went  through  all  the  parts  of  it,  and  pretended  to 
fliew,  that  all  of  them  were  effefts  of  natural  caufesy 
of  matter  and  motion.  "  Naturalibus  fieri  aiit  faftum 
**  eflfe  dicit  ponderibus  et  motibus,*^  lays  Tulfy*. 
Epicurus  acknowledged  gods,  but  gods  fo  extrediely 
ridiculous,  that  he  was  guiky  of  fomethirtg  Wbrfe 
than  atheifm,  whilft  he  afFefted  theifm,  "  invidise 
^*  deteftandas  caufa,"  fays  the  fame  Tulfy. 

Such  philofophcrs  as  thefe  imagined  a  fort  of  pld*- 
tic  nature,  working  blindly,  but  neceflarily,  and  re- 
quiring no  fuperior  principle  to  direft  her  zdion* 
The  greateft  part  of  the  andent  naturalifts  thought 
very  differently  from  thefe.  They  eftabtilhed  a  ma- 
terial, and  an  efficient,  inteffigent  caufe  of  all  t&e 
pha^nomena.  Though  alt  of  them  believed  rriatter 
eternal,  they  had  various  opinions  aboljt  the  mate- 
rial caufe.  It  was  to  fome>  an  afl^mblage  of  all  the 
elements  maffed  and  confounded  and  fernrkentiHg  tOr 
gether,— **  rudis  indigeftaque  moles."  To  others^ 
*  Acad^Qosf.  1.4^ 
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it  was  fome  one  feleft  element ;  to  Thaksy .  water,  or 
perhaps  a  fluid  chaos  ;  to  AnaximeneSi  air ;  to  Ar- 
cbelausy  air  condenfed  into  water,  the  principle  of 
^aUs  i  or  rarified  into  aether,  the  fiery  principle  of 
the  ftoics.  Their  notions  of  the  efficient  intelligent 
caufe  were  not  more  uniform  than  thele ;  but  as  thefe 
were  different  manners  of  conceiving  the  fame  thing, 
fo  were  the  others.  The  material  caule,  under  every 
notion  of  it,  was  matter  ftillj  the  efficient  caufe, 
under  every  notion  of  it,  was  intelligence  ftill :  and 
all  the  nodohs  of  this  kind  which  theiftical  philofb- 
phers  entertained,  were  lels  repugnant,  if  I  am  not 
much  deceived,  than  it  is  commonly  thought.  It 
feems  to  me,  that  the  diflferences  between  them  were 
more  apparent  than  real,  and  that  they  arofe  chiefly 
from  different  applications  of  the  fame  trinitarian 
hypothefis.  On  this  foundation,  much  of  what  has 
pafled  for  atheifm  may  be  explained  eafily  into  the- 
ilhi.  I  could  carry  inftances  of  my  charity  a  great 
way  upon  this  occafion  to  the  ionic  philofopher^, 
Anaximenes  and  Archelaus  for  inftance,  if  not  to  Anax^ 
imander :  and  if  TbaleSy  the  founder  of  this  fchool, 
-wants  litde,  Anaxagoras,  the  laft  but  one  of  his  fuc- 
ceflTors,  wants  no  excufe  to  clear  liim  of  atheifm. 

The  hypothefis  of  a  trinity  in  the  godhead  was 
brought  from  Egypt  into  Greece  by  Orpheusj  who- 
ever he  was,  and  poffibly  by  others  in  that  remote 
antiquity.  It  is  not  unlikely  too,  that  this  doftrinc 
being  taught  to  an  half-favage  people,  who  were  un- 
aWe  to  diftinguifli  between  gods  in  the  godhead  and 
.gods  out  of  it,  if  in  truth  that  diftinftion  was  made 
fo  early,  increafed  and  confirmed  their  polytheifiTi. 
But  the  true  philofophical  age  having  begun  much 
later  in  that  country,  when  the  Greeks,  infl:ead  of 
waiting  for  miflionaries  from  Egypt,  went  thither 
themfclves  in  queft  of  fcience,  this  hypothefis  could 
be  litde  known,  and  lefs  employed  before  that  a?ra; 
whereas  it  was  much  in  ufe  afterwards,  and  we  find 
the  traces  of  it  in  all  that  theiftical  philofophers 

taught* 
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taught.  Thcfe  traces  are  obfcure  and  confiifed.  The 
dodrine  itfelf  was  fo,  till  Plato  appeared  like  the 
pagan  Athanafius^  defined  the  myftery,  and  fixed  a 
profeffion  of  faith  that  lafted  till  the  chriftian  Jitbana^ 
Jius  altered  it.  Thus  we  may  account,  in  part,  for 
the  obfcurity  and  confiifion  wherein  we  difcover  the 
traces  of  this  doftrine.  It  was  very  obfcure  and 
confiifed  in  the  minds  of  the  philofophers  themfelves. 
No  wonder  then  if  the  references  to  it,  and  the  opi- 
nions derived  from  it,  are  ftill  more  fo  in  the  writings 
of  men  who  have  conveyed  them  down  to  us  in 
fragments,  and  who  underftood  the  do&rine  even 
lefs  than  thefe  philofophers  *. 

•  We  fliall  have  no  room  to  be  furprizcd,  that  the  pagan 
doflrine  of  a  trinity  in  the  godhead  was  taught,  and  has  come 
down  to  us,  fo  confufedly  ;  if  we  coniider,  how  confufedly  and 
how  darkly  the  fathers  of  the  three  firil  centuries  expreffed  thexn- 
felve^  on  the  fame  fubjed  :  though  the  learned  bifhop  Bull 
would  have  made,  if  he  could,  the^  primitive  fathers  all  «*  ad 
unum'*  Athanaiians,  and  the  dodlrine  of  the  church  to  have  been 
€xaaiy  that  of  the  Nicc-ean  council,  long  before  Atbanajius  was 
born,  or  the  council  was  held.  If  this  dodlrine  has  come  down 
CO  us  with  greater  preciiion  than  that  of  the  heathen  philofo'- 
phers,  and  m  an  uniformity  of  terms,  the  reafon  is  obvious : 
antient  theifts  applied  their  unfettled  notions  of  this  kind  dif- 
ferently, and  according  to  their  different  fy ftcms  of  philofophy« 
They  were  under  no  common  controul,  to  enforce  an  uniformity 
of  terms  at  leail :  whereas  among  Chriftians  there  was  fuch  a 
controul,  and  men  were  obliged  to  ufe  the  feme  forms  of  words* 
whatever  their  opinions  were.  Their  leaders  indeed  difputed 
much,  and  each  of  them  formed  a  party  ;  but,  when  they  met 
in  councils  they  were  obliged,  fometimes  by  art  or  intrigue,  and 
fometimes  by  the  determinmg  influence  of  imperial  authority,  to 
unite  in  terms,  and  to  create  an  appearance  of  uniformity.  Thus 
the  chriftian  do^rine  of  the  trinity  was  fixed.  Different  coun- 
cils, it  is  true,  made  different  decifions,  and  reverend  father^, 
who  had  held  one  opinion  in  one  council,  changed  it  in  another; 
there  were  therefore  feveral  orthodoxies  *'  pro  tempore,"  iff  may 
iay  fo.  But  that  which  prevailed  lafl  has  come  down  to  ns  ;  and 
nothing  has  been  neeleded,  not  even  interpolation,  to  make  more 
antient  fathers  hold  the  language  of  thofe  who  were  more  mo- 
dern ;  aa  example  of  which  I  will  quote  from  Era/mus  ( i ) .  That 

(j)  Ep.  in  Hilarium, 
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fulfy  makes  ViUeius  fay,  that  TbaleswsA  the  firft 
who  inquired  into  fuch  matters ;    that  he  aiferted 

water 

leanved,  tjczi^,  ^nd  candid  divine^  not  only  acknowledges  in  many 
phc^s,  among  a.  multituide  of  other  defeds,  fuch  as  unfairnefs, 
im^^lu^itjablen^fSf  an4  violence*  the  inac(!uracy  of  thefe  fathers  in 
tftcir  writings ;  but  he  complains  likcwife  of  the  interpolations 
•and  alterations  which  have  beeii  made  in  them  for  the  purpofe  I 
Have  mentioned^  St.  Hilary,  for  inHance,  who  fpoke  fometimes^of 
th^  fonof  God,  as  of  a  God  of  the  fame  kind,  or  of  the  fame  nature 
wjth  his  father,  which  expreffions  however  do  npt  come  up  to  a 
complete  notion  of  confubllantiality,  dared  not  call  the  holy  gholt 
-God}  nor  a^ribe  adoration  to'  him ;  either  becaule  he  is  not 
called  God  exprefslv  in  fcripture^  or  becaufe  the  f^Pt  thought  it 
fl^re  neceflkry  to  infift  on  the  godhead  of  the  fon,  whofe  human 
nature  made  it  more  difficult  to  perfuade  mankind  that  he  was 
God;  orelfe«  finally,  becaufe  the  claim  of  the;  holy  ghoft  had  not 
bcfci^  yet  admitted  in  due  form  by  councils,  who  eredled  them- 
fe^vef,  as  it  were,  into  courts  of  honor  to  fettle  ranks  and  pre- 
ce4^ncv  in  heaven.  Era/muf  thinks  that  fuch  reafons  as  thefe 
obligea  Hi/anus  to  ufem'uch  caution  in  his  exprefliqns,  and  tl^ere- 
fbrc,  fpeakingofthe  holyghofl,  he  had  contented  himfelf  to  fay 
"  promerendus  eft  ;"  butfome  orthodox  interpolator  added,  *'  ec 
'<  adorandus."  Many  other  inftances  of  corrupting  the  text  of 
this  writer  there  are,  and  thofe  principally  where  luch  libeitic3 
OHfi^t  to  have  been  tal^en  the  lealt,a5  in  his  books  "  de  trinitateV 
aiia  "  de  fyixodis  ;*'  for  in  them,  fays  Erafnms,  he  treated  very 
dSSi^ult  and  vt^^y  dangerous  points  of  divinity  "  periculofas  4^ 
"  rebus  divinis  difficulutes.^' 

Th^  fame  artifice,  was^employed  fonietimes  in  favour  of  opinions 
reputed  heterodox,  if  we  may  believe  i?«/f««/,  who,  in  defend- 
i»g  Origin  againft  that  bully,  Jerom,  and  that  idiot,  Eptpbanius, 
in^i^  t|iat  Origin,  would  not  have  been  expofcd  to  their  cefifure« 
if  his  writings,  had  not;  been  .interpolate;,d.  But  this  artifice,  as 
well  as  others,  had  a  much  greater,  and  an  entire  efted,  when  ic 
was  cmployedon  the  fide  of  the  orthodox,  that  is,  of  the  majority, 
or  of  thoie  wl^p  made  tjbemfelves  pafs  for  the  majority.  Thus  it 
liaj>p.enedj|^  in^the  cafe  of  the  trinity,  and  in  many  others,  that 
cHnftian  db^nnes  have  be^n  handed  down  with  an  appearance  of 
umformity.  which  pa^ando^lirinesco^Jd  uQthave. 

But  farther.  If  chnltian  dodrines  had  come  down  in  the  writ- 
nigs  ^  of,  tl^e  mqft. andenp^&th^rs  with  ft  ill  lefs  uniformity  than 
they  have,  tuck  modern,  fathers,  as  bi/hop  J^uli  would  not  have 
found  it  hard  to  make  them  appear  entirely' uqifbrm.  This  he 
has  attempted  in  the  .qaf<?  of  the  trinity,  with,  great  applaufe  from 
tEeecdeuaftics  of  your  ^phurch^  and  fjiqin^  thofe  of  ours.  He  owns» 
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water  to  be  the  firft  principle  of  things/  and  God 
the  mind  who  framed  Uiem  all  out  oif  water.*    !)«• 

ferns 

for  inftanfie,  that  Origen  talks  fomctlroes  too  freeljr  and  fceptir 
callv ;  ihat  Tertullian  cared  little  what  he  faid^  provided  he  ton- 
traded  his  advcr/ary ;  ind  that  two  i^t  arfe  ilot  mbre  kHk^ 
xban  the  expTeffioHs  ofnhis  fathi^  to  the  whifllfita  oiFakkHniMtk. 
He  gives  us  La^iuniliHs  for  a  rhetor  ignorant  ii;^  thfObgy^  and  3(k» 
Jerom  for  a  fophili  not  to  be  relied  on  much.  Many  of  their  tXr 
*preffi6ns  Being  grioitical,  ^nd  arian^  as  'well  as  tnofe  of  other 
fathers,  they  were  hot  mdck  in  his  favour ;  arid  yet,  to  ftive  them 
for  other  purpofes  wherein  their  authority  might  be  neceifary,he 
diflingui(hes  between  witneflTes  of  the  faith  and  interpreters  of 
the  fcriptures*  He  allows  them  to  be  good  witnefTes,  and  coi»- 
demns  them  often  as  bad  interpreters.  He  makes  this  diltinb* 
tion  panic  alary  when  he  fpeaks  of  a  paiiage  in  Irino^f,  where 
this  father  cites  a  pafTage  from  the  propKet  Ijaiak^  to  Prtilvc  the 
divinity  of  the  holy  ghoit.  j5«// thought  Origen  oxdic^ox  in  ti^s 
opinion,  though  not  in  his  exprefliojns,  concerning  die  triidty. 
Few  of  the  fathers  who  lived  before  tfce  Nicaean  council  were  foj 
and  therefore  Bull  fuppofes  them  orthodox  a^ainil  ttieir  ^xju^ 
fions,  rather  than  proves  them  to  have  b^en  lo^  by  their  exprelt 
fions.  He"  does  by  them  what  tiey  did  by  the  fcriptUres,  ani 
draws  them  to  Jiis  fenfe,  in  what  terms  (beverthey  fignify  Aciir 
own.  biiJ-worti  thinks  thefe  primitive  fathers  heterooox  in  opi^* 
niou  as  well  as  in  expreilion.  lliey  muit  needs  have  been  mi,Lch 
in  the  wrong,  itnce  they  agreed  in  aftefting  the  fubordination  of 
the  fon  to  tne  father.  They  had  taken  this  opinion  of  the  logqs 
from  the  platonic  philofophy,  and  their  wJiofe  trinity  was  built 
on  the  plan  which  Plato  had  made  lefs  confufed  than  that  of  otW 
heathen  trinitarians.  *'  Dfcjue  ad  tres  hypollafes,  £cit  PlaiOy  Dei 
"  progredi  eflentiam  ;  et  e/fe  ^uidem,  aicit,  Deum  ^umme  hio- 
<'  hum,  ppil  ilium  autem  fecundom  conditorem,  tertium  autem 
**  mundi  animam.'* 

The  abfurdities  and  prophanations  built  on  fach  noticn^  as 
thefe,  were  innumerable.  He  who  endeavours  to  coniider  them 
with  attention,  will  find  his  head  turn  in  the  conAifion  they  create* 
and  no  pretlfc  difcrimitlation  of  orthodox  and  lieterodox  pofiblie 
to  be  made  between  them,  either  according  to  reafoh,  wlierein 
they  have  no  foundation  at  all,  or  to  gofpel  revelation,  wherein 
the V  have  very  little.  They  were  however  propagated  by  pagan 
arid  chriftian  theology,  tUl  meuphorical  generations  were  thought 
fo  be  real,  and  till  the  virtues  and  operations  of  the  one  Sbm-eoK 

Being 

*  Thalesy  qui  primus  de  talibns  rebus  quaeiivitf  aquam  dixit  efle 
initium  rerum  :  Deum  autem  earn  mentem,  (|iue  ex  ai^ua  cnn^ 
fingeret,     C/V.  de  Nat.  i)eor.  1. 1. 
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genes  Lkertius  fays,  that  Tbales  held  God  to  be  the 
oldefl:  of  all  the  things  that  exift,  becaufc  nngcneratcd 
orunproduced;  and  the  world  to  be  the  moft  beautiful, 
becaufe  it  was  made  by  God  *.  Thefe  expreffions 
might  induce  one  to  think,  that  7'hales  was  not  only 
the  ddeft,  but  the  moft  orthodox,  of  the  Greek  phi- 
lofofJiers,  even  more  fo  than  the  divine  Plato -^  and 
that  his  doftrine  may  ferve  as  an  inftance  to  con- 
firrn  TertulliatC^  maxim,  how  precarious  foever  it  be, 
'^  id  verum  quod  primi^m."  TJiey  plight  induce  one 
.  to 

itmg  were  aflumed  to  be  diftin£l  hypoftafes  or  fubfiflencies  in 
the  (Svinity ;  as  the  aeons  of  FaUntinian  fignified,  I  prefume,  n» 
more,  in  the  allegorical  cant  of  the  iirfl  chriftian  times,  than 
virtues  and  afFedVions  of  the  divinity,  which  were  afterwards  im- 
derftood  to  be  real  beings  exifling  out  pf  the  firfl  9eing. 

Thefe  do6lrincs  were  encouraged,  perhaps  introduced  by 
Others,  that  traditional  theology  among  the  heathens,  and  caba< 
liftical  literature  amone  the  Jews,  had  preferred  from  the  moft 
antient  ages ;  and  which,  as  wild  as  they  were,  had  wanted  neither 
knaves  nor  fools  to  vouch  fox  them.  Thefe  were  fuch  as  fup- 
pofed  frequent  manifeilations  <£  the  Supreme  Qeing  to  hb 
creatures.  According  to  thefe,  he  manifefled  himfelf  fometime$ 
under  the  form  of  an  angel ;  fometimes  a  little,  and  but  a  little 
differently,  under  that  of  a  man  ;  both  of  which  were  called 
God  whife  the  manifefVation  lafted.  That  this  was  fo,  we  may 
conclude  from  divers  ijaffages  of  the  old  teftament,  and  from 
feveral  Egyptian  traditions*  Thus  it  became  in  time  not  hard 
to  imagine  a  mach  more  noble  manifeftation  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing himfelf^  in  the  appearance  of  the  Logos,  or  the  Word,  under 
an  human  form,  into  which  God  had  inunuated  himfelf,  and  in 
which  he  remained  incarnated.  "  Pater  in  me  manens  hx\t  ipfe 
*'  opera."  The  Word,  that  is,  the  fupreme  reafon,  was  always 
with  God,  for  God^lone  is  that  fupreme  reafon  :  but  this  reafon 
ippke  to  mankind  under  the  fenfible  image  of  a  man,  when  that 
perfon  appeared  who  was  called  the  fon  of  God,  on  account  of  his 
miraculous  birth,  and  moft  important  million.  Such  was  the 
word  of  St.  John,  "  the  vifible  image  of  the  invifible  God."  Tq 
this  let  ns  add,  for  the  honour  of  humanity,  and  on  the  authority 
of  fcriptnre,  that  angels  fuflered  themfelves  to  be  adored  by  men 
before  this  manifeftation ;  but  thiit  they  have  declined  this  h<^ 
nor  ever  iince  the  fon  of  God  took  upon  him  the  human  nature. 

*  Antiquiffimnm  eorom  omnium  quae  funt,  Deus ;  ingenitus 
f  nim.    Pulcherrimum  mundus ;  a  Deo  enim  fa^os  eft. 
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to  think,  that  Tbales  intended  the  Supreme  Being» 
'whofe  fole  aftion  in  the  produ6tion  of  things  odier 
theifts  did  not  acknowledge,  thoudi  they  acknow- 
ledged his  exiftence.  But  thde  paUages,  compared 
^vidl  others,  will  rather  ferve  to  ihew,  in  how  con-, 
fiifed  a  manner  the  trinitarian  hypothefis  led  thele 
philofophers  to  fpeak  of  God,  and  of  the  firft  effi« 
cicpt  caufe.  Bayle  thought  the  text  of  "TuUy  cor- 
rupted in  the  paifage  concerning  Tholes,  becauie 
VeUeius  having  faid,  that  this  philofopher  was  the  firft, 
fays  immediately  after,  that  jlnaxagoras*  was  the 
firft  who  taught  this  doftrine.  There  may  be  room 
for  fuch  a  fulpicion,  and  whatever  interpretation  be 
^iven  to  the  paiTage,  it  will  be  litde  agreeable  to  the 
ufual  clearnefs  and  precifion  of  that  great  author. 

When  we  confider  that  Tbales  had  been  inffarufted 
in  the  Egyptian  fchools,  and  refleft  on  the  opinion 
imputed  to  him  by  Siob^eus,  that  the  firft  caufe  had 
no  adtion,  we  muft  be  perfuaded,  that  however  he 
fpoke  of  mind*  he  did  not  intend  the  firft  God  in 
the  heathen  trinity.  l\c  feeras  rather,  to  have  con- 
founded Nous  and  Pfychc,  mind  and  foul,  the  fe- 
cond  and  the  third  god.  A  pafTage  in  Diogenes  La^ 
ertius  is  very  favourable  to  this  notion,  for  in  that 
Tbales  is  faid  to  have  held,  that  mind,  and  therefore 
the  efficient  caufe  which  had  made  all  things  out  of 
water,  was  the  fwifteft  c^  things,  and  pervaded  ra- 
pidly the  univerfe  f  •  None  of  thefe  philofophers 
preiumed  to  employ  the  firft  God  as  the  imniie- 
diate  active  efficient  caufe  of  things.  They  intro- 
duced therefore  into  their  phyfiological  theology  the 
fecond  and  the  third  gods  of  the  zoroaftrian  and 
Orphic  trinity,  whom  they  fometimes  feem  to  difiin- 
guifh,  and  whom  they  much  oftener  confound. 

*  Anaxagords^  qui  accq>it  ab  Anaximene  difciplinam,  primus 
O0inium  reram  deicriptionem  et  modam  mentis  infinits  vi  ac  ra- 
tione  defignariy  et  confici  voluit. 

j-  Velociifimum,  mens ;  i|am  per  univtrfa  cUTcarrit. 

Tythagwas 
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P^ibagortts  talked,  it  is  faid,  of  an  immaterial  umtf 
and  a  material  duality,  by  which  he  pretended  to 
fignify  perhaps  the  firft  principles  of  all  things,  the 
efficient  -and  material  f  aufes:  and  yet  we  fee  how 
his  doftrine  is  reprefented  in  the  firft  book  of  the 
,  nature  of  the  gods.  He  was  underftood  to  have 
taught,  that  God  is  a  foul  difFufed  through  all  being, 
andfrom  which  all  human  fouls  were  taken  •.  This 
wascaHcd  "  avuliionemsetheris  imtnortalis  et  di* 
f*vini:"  and  OVtfrv -remarks,  or  makes  his  interlo- 
cutor remark,  that  Pythagoras  did  not  fte  how  by  this 
avulfion  ordiftra6Kon  God  himfelf  was  rent  and  torn, 
*'  difeerpi  ac  dihtcerari  Deum  f /'  • 

This  Pythagorean  god  was  very  like  the  setherial 
god  of^the  (k)icians,  and  both  of  them  fignified,  if  my 
nations  are  right  on  this  fubjeft,  which  I  do  not  pre- 
fumc  to  affirm,  thou^  I  think  them  as  probable  as 
any  oriiers,  the  third  divinity  in  the  godhead,  accord- 
ing to  the  trinitarian  hypothefis,  which  was  certainly 
known  to  the  Samian,  and  could  not  be  unknown  to 
the  tnafter  of  the  portic.  Thefe  theiftical  naturalifts 
imagined  a  fortof  plaftic  nature,  as  well  as  the  atheif- 
tical  naturajifts  ;  but  inftead  of  luch  a  one  as  a6led 
Mindly  and  neceffiirily,  they  affumed  one  that  afted 
by  defign  and  choice,  rfiat  is  with  intelligence.  This 
niind  or  intelligent  fpirit,  for  they  were  often  undif- 
tinguifhedj -being  infufed,  as  it  were,  into  all  the  parts 
of  the  material  world,  and  moving  and  dircfting  the 
whole,  as  the  human  mind  or  foul  moves  and  direfts 
the  human  body,  they  conceived,  the  ftoics  at  leaft 
conceived,  the  material  worid  like  a  great  animal 
endued  wiSrfi  life,  jfcnfe,  and  intcUcft,  according  to  the 
curious  logic  o(  Zeno,  who  advanced  this  paradox  on 
die  ftrengdi  of  logic,  for  want  of  any  better  founda- 

•  Pytbagoras  — —  cenrott  animam  cITe  per  naturam  rerum 
omnem  inte^tum  et  commeantem,  ex  qvo  animi  noftri  carpe- 
rentur>  &c. 

t  Diog.  Lair. 
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tion,  and  juft  as  he  advanced  many,  and  might  have 
advanced  ten  thoufand  more.  But  ftill  we  muftnot 
imagine,  that  air  or  water,  or  aether  or  lice,  or  the 
woiid  itfclf,  was  G6d  in  the  opinion  .of  thefephilo-- 
Ibphers.  No,  they  were  theifts,  and  dieirgod  was 
the  divine  fpirit  diat  .exerted  the  power  and  enei^ 
of  the  father  ef  fpirits  j  their  god  was  the  mind  or 
foul  of  their  trinity,  or  both  together.  They  who 
looked  up  to  the  •^fublime  candens"  of  Jtwrnus, 
invoked  Jufiter^  according  to  this  poet,  and  who  was 
Jufiter  ?  not  the  aether,  the  "  fublinac  candens,** 
but  a  being  every  where  prefent  and  ^mighty,  the 
father  of  gods  and  men,  the  lord  of  all  things,  and  who 
governs  them  with  his  nod  *. 

As  extravagant  a$  thefe  dodbines  may  appear, 
you  muft  not  condemn  them  too  raflily.     It  2^tf 
lived  in  thcfe  days,  he  might  juftify  what  kc  taught 
about  aether,  and  a  divine  ipirit  that  a6ls  in  it  and  by 
it>  t>y  greater  authorities  than  you  apprehend  per-* 
haps.   He  might  foon  reconcile  his  opinions  to  thoTe 
of  fome  chjiftian  philoibphers,  and  ftdter  fnmfclf 
behind  their  orthocfoxy.  There  are  thofc  whaafcrfbc 
as  much  to.  this  adtive,  luminous,  liery  aether  as  Zi^ 
did :  and  fince  he  thought  it,  or  rather c^cd  it,  God,* 
becaufe  of  the  divine  fpirit  whofe  vehicle  it  was,  they 
would  foon  perfuade  him  to  admit  that  this  divine , 
is  an  incorporeal  fpirit,  without  whofe  hvimediate 
adion  upon  sther,  eyen  aether  itfeIfwoukl.be  inca- 
pable oTproducing  any  one  of  the  phaenomena,  and 
^ot  the  leaft  operation  could  be  perfi>rmed  in  the 
whole  extent  or  phyfical  nature.    They  woukl  per- 
feiade  him  to  it  the  fooner,  becaufe  by  nejeding  all 
exiftence  befides  fpirit  and  idea,  and  by  making  his 
doftrines  coincide  with  theirs  in  the  whple,  he  would 

*  Afpice  hoc  fublime  candens,  quern  invocant  omnes  jovem 
f—patrem  divamque  hominumque — ^omiDatorem  rerum,  omnia 
nutu  regentemr— prxfentem  ac  praepotentem  t)eian.  Cic.  dc  Nat. 
Dcor.l.  2. 

deliver 
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deliver  himfelf  from  a  moft  ahfurd  inconfiftency,  or 
from  the  trouble  of  defending  it*  I  .find,  in  one  of 
the  fineft  letters  of  Seneca*y  whofe  aiuhqrity  concern- 
ing the  tenets  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  (eSt  he  had 
embraced,  is  decifive,  that  this  philofopher  denied 
the  exiftencc  of  a  material  world*  and  by  confequence> 
one  woijld  think^  of  his  favorite  sether.  Parmenides 
dfetted  one  fole  iubftance,  like  Spinoza.  Zeno  de- 
nied even  this,  fays  Seneca  f.  He  could  not  believe 
his  God,  therefore,  to  be  fo  much  as  clothed  with 
sether,  unle&  he  contradicted  iiimfelf ;  but,  by  tJddng 
Kfuge  among  thefe  philofophers,  he^might  talk  as  if 
he  did ;  he  might  maintain  that  h^  was  fo  c]othed> 
and  might  aflume  the  right  they  aifume,  to  talk  mofb 
learnedly  of  aU  the  corporeal  phenomena  without 
believing  that  they  exift  i  in  fliort,  he  might  reduce 
lAConMency .  itfelf  into  fyftem.  Seneca,  and  the 
^whole  portic,  might  cry  out  that  too  much  fubtilty 
does  great  hurt,  and  is  injurious  to  truth  J.  They 
would'Cry  out  in  vain* 

Having  ohferved  how  Tbalesy  Pythagoras,  and 
Zeno,  the  founders  of  three  famous  fedis;  reafoned 
about  the  firil  principles  of  diings,  I  come  to  fpcak 
of  Anaxagoras.  Now  this  philofopher,  like  the  reft, 
held  matter  to  be  eternal.  But  he  differed  from 
them  in  his  notions  concerning  the  eiEcient  caufe* 
He  did  not  make  a  plaftic  intelligent  nature  of  mind 
and  ipint,  confounded  into  one.  He  did  not  make 
the  fame  of  fpirit  alone,  as  he  might  have  done,  fince 
this  fpirit  being  divine  and  even  a  third  God,  accord- 
ing to  andent  traditions,  could  want  no  intelligence. 
He  did  not  mingle  up  both  or  either  of  thefe  with 
matter,  to  conftitute  a  foul  of  the  world.    He  ad- 

•  Ep.8«. 

f  Parmenidi,  nlhfl  eft  praeter  unom — Ztnoni  ne  i^nuxa  qui- 
dcm.  ^  ^ 

I  Quantum  mali  faciat  nimia  fttbtiUtas,  et  quam  infefta  veri- 
lati  fit.     ib. 

vanced 
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vanccd  a  much  more  rational  hypothefis  than  any  rf 
thofe  who  >yent  before,  or  who  came  after  him.  JDi^- 
^sftes  Laertius  has  preferved  the  fummary  of  it  in  his 
own  words.  He  was  the  firft,  fays  this  biographer^ 
-who  added  mind  to  matter ;  that  is,  he  added  it  in  a 
manner  that  neither  Shales  nor  any  of  the  Greek  phi- 
lofophers  had  imagined  before  hims  for  he  writes 
thus  in  the  beginning  of  his  work, — all  things  were 
blended  together,  when  mind  came,  and  put  them 
into  order  *,  **  Acceflit  mens."  Mind  then  was 
flo  part  of  them,  no  plaftic  nature  working  in  thenru 
Mind,  the  firft  efficient  caufe,  was  diftinft  from  them, 
and  extrinfecal  to  them.  I  determine  not,  whether 
Anaxagoras  meaned  by  mind  the  Supreme  Being  in 
his  unity,  without  any  regard  to  the  hypothefis  of  a 
trinity,  or  whether  he  aflfumed  diftindUy  the  fecortd 
God  of  this  trinity,  whilft  others  aflfumed  the  third 
only,  or  confounded  the  fecon4  with  the  third  in  their 
notions  of  a  firft  efficient  cavife.  In  all  cafes  he  was 
a  more  reafonable  theift,  and  efpecially  if  he  afcribed 
the  production,  order,  and  government  of  the  uni- 
verfe  to  the  one,  whom  others  confidered  only  as  the 
firft  God ;  which  I  incline  to  think  was  his  meaning. 

But  to  what  purpofe  do  I  comment  on  this  paf- 
fage,  when  the  doftrine*  of  Anaxagoras  concerning  a 
firft  efficient  caufe  is  fo  fully  mentioned  by  Ariftotk 
and  Plutarch  ?  The  former  of  thefe  was  much  more 
inclined  to  cenfure,  than  to  approve  the  opinions  of 
other  philofophcrs :  and  yet  Anaxagoras  extorted  his 
approbation,  on  this  occafion  at  leaft,  how  much 
foever  their  opinions  might  differ  on  others.  He 
-who  taught  that  mind  or  intelleft  was  the  efficient 
caufe  of  the  world,  and  of  all  order  in  it,  appeared 
like  a  man  of  good  fenfe,  "  quafi  fobrius,"  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  former  naturalifts,  who  were  a  fet  of 

•  Primus  hie  materiae  mentem  adjecit,  in  principio  opens 
fie  fcribens^  omnia  fonul  erant,  deinde  accel&^ens  eaque  com- 
jofuit. 

vain 
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vain  babkrs,  *^  vana  diceirtci,"  fay  Jrifi$llt  *  .•  dfldi 
he  adds,  wc  know  chat  this  man  v^B&'yfnaMtgeras^ 
The  fame  philofopher,  in  another  place  fs  Icte  u& 
ferther  into  this  doftrine  5  for  Ke  fays  therej  that  ac- 
cording to  it,  this  mind,  the  firft  pf inciple  or  efficient 
caufe,  was  fimple  and  unmixed,  and  that  Ataotagsrdi 
ftfcribed  to  it  both  knowledge  and  the  beginning  of 
motion  %.  Plutarch  goes  further  ||,  for  he  cohtrafti 
the  doftrinc  of  Anaicagcrasj  who  held  that  n^atter 
Was  motionlefs,  till  God  gave  it  motion  as  well  as 
order,  with  that  of  P/*/*,  who  held  that  matter  w^ 
in  a  diforderly  motion,  and  that  God  did  nothii^ 
more  than  dired  this  motion  lb  as  to  bring  order  out 
of  confufion.  This  is  the  ilibftarice  of  the  pafil^e  : 
and  Airely  the  Ionic  phik)fopher  came  nearer  to  or- 
thodoxy in  this  cafe  than  the  divine  Platdy  though 
fuch  a  platonic  madman  as  poor  DacieTy  may  not 
fcrgple  to  aflert,  and  to  believe  poufly,  thaf,  accord* 
iijg  to  Plata,  motion  was  imprinted  on  matter  by  xhi 
fame  fpirk  who  created  matter  §• 

It  was  objetfted  to  Maxapms  by  Afifiolky  and  by 
leveral  chriftian  writers, .  thit  although  he  acknow^ 
ledged  a  fupreme  mind  to  be  the  efficient  caufe  of  aH 
things,  yet  he  had  never  recourfc  to  it  when  he  could 
aqcount  for  the  pha^nomena  without  it;  that  he  ufed 
the  divine  intelleft  as  a  machine  to  remove  difficult 
ties,  otherwife  infuperaWe,  out  of  the  wayf :  buti 
in  every  other  cafe,  he  chofe  rather  to  infill  onnatu* 

*  Jrtft.mtx^lk.  1.  I. 

f  Jrift*  4»  anima.  L  t. 

J  — —  Siinplicem,  et  notf  miaam,  et  puram  eflc,  finccram* 
ique  dixit.  Atque  eidem  principio  hxc  utraque  tribuit,  cogni- 
ponem-     ■  et  motuiH,  dicens,  utiiverfum  melatein  ihoviffe. 

It  Pha.de  plach.  plHl.  1.  1.    a  7. 

^  II  a  ete  ifl^priAe  a  la  matwre  par  le  meme  e^rit  qui  Fa  crcc. 
^a  dodlrine  de  Platon. 

f  «-—  Tan^^uun  aiachba  utitar  intelledu»  &c.  Arif. 
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xal  cawfes,  *  than  to  ar^e  from  the  principJes  off 
mind  and  reafon.  All  th^$  now  raeaas  no  more,  than 
that  Kenetther  txiingled  logic,  like  Jriftoiki  nor  tbeo^ 
logy,  like  PlatOy  with  his  phyfics :  and  the  objedion 
is  not  only  abfurd  initfialf,  but- ib  much  the.  more  fo# 
becaufe  the  methods  of  iAquiring  iBfionaCure  implied 
in  lib  andoppoied  to  thaA  ol .Smxa:g9rasy  are  ii^iteljr 
abTurd.  I  acknowledge^  might  Jnax&gtJrof  fay,  a 
&piieme  mind  that  dtfpofed  and  ordeff^  the  whole 
frame  of  the-univerfe)  diat^gave  ie  moQan,  and  (tt 
the  ^reat  naachine  a;  going  uoder  the  influence  and 
diiredion  offecond  caufesy  which  proceed^  and  work 
eSc&%  accordin^to  the  original  ic«)^f^effian»tha£  divine 
wifdom  and.  poiKer  made-  imiformly  on  all  matter^ 
-or.  difiercndy  on  cbe  different  efefoeata  of  it,  thefe 
odginal  ijOQpKffions,  which  proceed  from  the  incon- 
ceivable) energy  of  the  firfi:  efficient  c^e^  and  this 
order  of  fecondcau&s  which  proceeds  from  them^  I 
call  laws  of  nature.  Knowledge  of  the  firft«  is  wholly 
•unattainable.  I  prefume  therefore  to  fpeak  feWom 
of  it,  and  always  hypothetically.  Knowledge  of  the 
iecond.may  be  attained  in:  fome  degree  by  obfcrvai- 
tiQn.and  experiment,  and  by  no  oth^r  means.  By 
thefe  we  may  rife  a  litde  way  from  particular  to  ge- 
oeral  and  mor^  general  caufcs,  and  within  thcfc 
bounds  I  c<Mifinc  my  phyfical  refcarches. 

liAnaxagaras  held  this  «difcourfe,  whatever  cavik 
.mght  be  made  by  atomic  or  other  pliilolbphers  to 
fome  of  the  terms,  he  employed,  we  fhouW  be  obliged 
to  confefs  that  he  talked  very  rationally.  Logic 
came  into  mode  after  his  time.  But  logic,  to  fpeak 
like  my  lord  Bacimy  cannot  reach  the;  fiibtilty  of  na^- 
tuse,  andbyxatching  at  what  it  cannot  hold,  ferves 
rather  to  .eftabliffa  and  fix  error,  than  to  openthe^way 

I 

•■  -^^.^  Magu  caetera .  omnia^  quam  intelledanib .  caaf^jB 
eQmm  qas  fiant  ponit    Arifl.. 

f     ■■■    -  Ex  mentis  rationifque  rcgula.     Eu/eb^ 

to 
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to  truth.  I  may  fay  too,  after  men  of  the  greatcft 
name  in  philofophy,  what  it  would  become  me  ill  to 
pronounce  on  my  own  authority,  that  Ariftotle  ren- 
dered himfclf  as  ridiculous  by  applying  logic  to  na- 
tural philofophy,  as  I>es  Cartes  rendered  himfelf  efti- 
mable  by  the  application  of  geometry  to  it.  As  to 
theology,  they  who  abufe  it  by  mixing  it  with  phy- 
fics,  any  further  than  Anaxagoras  did,  degrade  the 
Supreme  Being  in  their  ideas,  and  lead  men  back 
towards  polytheifm,  or  to  fomething  very  like  it  at 
leaft.  Which  is  the  lefs  pardonable,  becaufe  it  is 
done  wantonly,  as  it  were,  and  without  any  apparent 
motive  but  impertinent  curiofity,  or  as  impertinent 
vanity.  They  are  unable  to  conceive,  how  body  can 
aft  at  all,  and  therefore  they  fuppofe  the  immediate 
prefcnce  and  aftion  of  an  incorporeal  agent  m  every 
operation  of  corporeal  nature.  But  to  what  pur- 
pofe  ?  -Either,  it  is  faid,  that  pure,  invifible,'aaive 
fire,  permeates  the  hardcfl  bodies,  or  gravitation  or 
attrafliion  intercedes  all  body,  even  the  "  minima 
"  naturae.'*  Is  not  this  now  to  afcend  high  enough 
in  the  feries  of  fecond  caufes  ?  Or  if  we  cannot  con- 
ceive how  gether  performs  of  itfelf,  and  without  any 
concurrent  caufe,  the  operations,  and  produces  the 
effefts  which  chemifls  afcribe  to  it,  do  we  hope  to 
difcover  how  mind  adts  on  sether,  or  concurrently 
with  it  ?  Will  any  man,  who  is  in  his  fenfes,  ex- 
peft  to  difcover  what  thofe  original  impreffions  are, 
•  or  how  they  were  given  by  the  fupreme  mind,  which 
determine  «ther  in  this  manner,  and  make  it  the 
fenfible  caufe  of  thefe  efFefts  ?  I  think  not.  They 
who  believe  that  the  newtonian  attraction  is  no  ori- 
ginal nor  univerfal  property  of  matter,  will  do^x« 
tremely  well  to  aittempt  the  improvement  of  this 
fyflem,  by  difcovering  the  phyfical  or  metaphyfical 
caufe  of  it.  They  who  believe  it  fuch  a  property 
will  inquire  no  further,  nor  agitate  their  minds,  nor 
beat  their  brains,  to  difcover  the  caufe,  and  in  hope 

to 
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to  determine  how  this  property  was  imprcffed  origi- 
nally on  matter.     A  leibnitzian,  who  does  not  be- 
lieve any  fnch  original  univerfal  property,  nor  any 
thing  more  than  a  new  phenomenon  to  have  been 
difcovered,  fhould  confequentiallv  attempt  the  im- 
provement I  have  juft  mentioned.    But  I  think  he 
would  rather  attempt  to  demolifli,  by  logic,  whac 
has  b^en  erefted  on  experiment  and  geometry,  with- 
out being  able  to  fubftitute  any  thing  (6  good  in  the 
room  of  It.     He  "would  require  of  the  newtonian,  to 
give  him.  the  fufficient  reafon  of  fuch  a  property  in 
matter.     He  would  retire  from  the  vifiblc  corporeal 
world,  to  the  intelleftual  world  of  ideas,  and  endea- 
vour to  make  the  inquiry,  that  he  could  carry  on  no 
farther  in  phyfics,  end  in  metaphyfics.     The  new-? 
tonian,  if  he  was  wife,  would  refufe  to  follow  him, 
left  the  inquiry  fhould  end,  after  much  labor  of  ab- 
ftraft  meditation,  as  oddly  as  that  of  Leibnitz  did, 
when  he  could  find  the  fufficient  reafon'  of  extenfion 
in  nothing  better  than  non-extcnjicd  fubftances,   in 
thofe  fimple  beings  his  monades. 

As  it  is  unreafonable  to  indulge  the  foolilh  defire 
of  knowing;,  or  the  impcrrincnt  defire  of  appearing 
to  know,  beyond  the  reach  and  comprehenfion  of 
our  very  limited  faculties  in  all  cafes,  fo  it  is  particu- 
larly both  prophane,  and  injurious  to  true  theifm,  to 
aflumc  the  immediate  prefence  and  aftion  of  the 
Supreme  Being  in  all  the  operations  of  corporeal 
nature ;  however  the  affumption  may  be  palliated  by 
metaphyfioal  diftiriftions,  and  how  innocent  foever 
the  intentions  of  thofe  who  make  it  may  be.  They 
who  do  this,  do  in  efFeft  reduce  God  in  their  ideas, 
notwithftanding  all  the  magnificent  expreffions  which 
they  employ,  to  be  a  fort  of  plaftic  intelligent  nature, 
working  conftandy  on  matter,  if  not  in  it.  The 
notion  is  much  the  fame  with  that  which  the  pagans 
entertained.  It  is  only  lels  reverential  to  the  Su- 
preme Being  than  theirs  was.  They  gave  this  em- 
^  ployment 
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ployment  to  a  third  God,  who  was  in  that  hypothcfis 
the  fecond  link  in  that  chain  of  being  that  reached 
down  from  God  to  man.     Thefe  chriftian  philofo- 
phers  and  divines  give  it  to  the  Supreme  Being  him- 
felf ;  for  they  prolefs  that  they  adore  this  Being  in  his 
unity,  and  have  no .  other  God  but  him.     We  arc 
,  forced  to  help  our  conceptions  of  the  divine  nature, 
by  images  taken  from  human  nature,   and  the  im- 
perfections q{  this  nature  are  our  excufc.     But  th^n 
,  we  muft  take  care  not  to  make  humanity  the  mea- 
sure of  divinity,  and  much  more  not  to  make  the 
laft  the  leaft  of  the  two.     When  we  have  raifed  our 
idea  of  any  human  excellency  as  high  as  we  are  able^ 
it  remams  a  very  limited  idea.    W  hen  we  apply  it  to 
God,  w€  muft  add  to  it  therefore  our  negative  idea, 
or  our  notion  of  infinity ;  that  is,  we  mufl:  not  confine 
it  by  the  fame,  nor  fuppofe  it  confined  by  any  limi- 
tations whatever.  Thus  when  we  fpeak  of  the  world, 
the  work  of  God,  we  muft  not  conceive  it  to  have 
been  made  by  a  laborious  progreffion,  sind  to  have 
remained  at  laft  imperfcd,  like  the  works  of  men. 
We  muft  conceive  on  the  contrary,  as  well  as  we 
can,  that  God  willed  it  to  exift,  and  it  exifted  j  that 
he  wills  it  to  continue,  and  it  Continues  diftind  from 
the  workman,  like  any  human  work,  and  infinitely 
better  fitted  by  die  contrivance  and  difpofition  of 
it  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  the  divine  archited, 
without  his  immediate  and  continual  interpofition* 
To  think  otherwife  is  to  meafure  divinity  by  a  more 
fcanty  meafure  than  humanity,  and,  becaufe  we  can- 
not conceive  how  the  operations  of  this  vaft  machine 
are  performed,  to  account  for  them  by  fuppofing  it, 
in  this  inftance,  lefs  perfe£l:  than  a  machine  of  human 
execution.     Carry  a  clock  to  the  wild  inhabitants  of 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope.     They  will  foon  be  con- 
vinced diat  intelligence  made  it,  and  none  but  the 
'moft  ihipidwill  imagine  that  this  inteUigence  is  in  the 
hand  that  they  fee  move,  and  in  the  wheels  that 

they 
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they  fee  turn.  Thofe  among  them  who  pretend  to 
greater  fagacity  than  the  reft,  may  perhaps  >fufpca 
that  the  workman  is  concealed  in  the  clock,  and  there 
condufts  invifibly  all  the  motions  of  it.  The  firft  of 
thefe  hottentot  philc^ophers  are,  you  fee,  more  ra- 
tional than  atheifts ;  the  fecond  are  more  fo  than  the 
heathen  naturalifts,  and  the  third  are  juft  at  a  pitdi 
Vith  fome  modem  metaphyficians. 

The  fame  objeftion  was  puflied  by  Plato  agsdnft 
-^i^^tf^^^^  on  this' farther  confidcration,  that,  by  In-* 
lifting  on  fecond  caufcs  alone,  he  neglefted  the  con- 
.templation  of  final  caufes,  and  to  "penetrate  the 
*^  defigns  of  that  Supreme  Spirit  who  governs  the 
"  world  i  whilft  Socrates  undertook  to  exjplaift/  ali 
'*'  nature  by  the  fitnefles  and  unfitneffes  of  things, 
**  and  rather  to  give  men  great  views,  and  to  elevate 
**  their  minds,  than  to  inftruft  them  in  natural  phi- 
*'  lofophy*/'  I  have  touched  this  fubjeft,  I  believC;, 
already  in  part,  and  enough  to  fhew,  after  my  lord 
BdcWy  that  the  method  Anaxa^oras  took,  and  our 
modern  philofophers  have  purlued,  with  fo  much 
honor  to  themfelves,  and  fo  much  benefit  to  man** 
Icind,  tended  to  the  advancement  of  real  knowledge  ; 
whereas  the  contrary  method  tended  to  obftruft, 
and  did  really  obftruft  it.  But  in  this  place,  and 
without  repeating  what  has  been  faid  before,  I  muft 
examine  the  objeQion  in  another  view,  and  fhew  by 
a  comparifon  of  the  two  methods,  that  Socrates  and 
PlatOf  who  were  in  all  things  the  fame>  as  Plutarch 
faysf,'  fubftituted  fantaftic  in  lieu  of  real  knowledge, 
and  corrupted  fcience  to  the  very  fource  j  that  ol 
the  firft  philofophy  in  a  particular  iirianner,  and  by 
fuch  aflumptions,  and  fuch  a  method  of  reafoning, 
as  continue  the  taint  to  this*  day. 

♦  Dacier^  on  the  doftrinc  of  Plato. 
f  De  placlt  phil. 

You  IV.  f{  they 
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They  difcx) verged  a  firft  intelligent  caiife,  SL^yhuix^ 
agdras  had  done,  "  a  pofteriori/'  diat  is,  by  the  only 
true  way  by  which  we  are  able  to  make  this  difco- 
very. .  The -refleftions  which  Socrates  mstde  on  the 
creatures,  as  we  learn  from  XenopboH^^  demonftrated 
to  him  that  the  creator  of  the  world  was  not  chance. 
It  might  have  been  expefted  from  the  charafter  of 
Socrat£s^  xh2Xht  would  have  confined  his  /pecula- 
tions .  to  the  fame  principle  of  reafoning^  or  have 
controuled  them  by  it.  But  he  did  the  contrary^ 
Xenopbofty  .who  took  minutes  of  his  difcourfes^  ac- 
cu{td  J^lafo  of  corrupting  the  doftrine  of  their  corn- 
mon  iriafter ;  and  Diogenes  Laertius  fays,  that  PlaSf 

^  afcribed  to  him  many,  things  which  he  never  taughr;. 
This  writer  quotes  for  it  even  .the  authority  btSocrdj- 
tes  himfelf  J  for  he.  relates,  tljat  when  this  philofo,- 
phcr  heard,  the  lyfis  read,  he  cried  out,  "Oh  //q-- 
*^  cuks !  how  many  things  does  this  youi^  man 
'*  feign  of  jne  V*  But  hotwithftandin^  thele  tefti- 
monies,  and  without  entering  into  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Xenophm  and  Tlato^  like  GeUiusy  Atben^us^ 
and  others,,  it  would  be  eafy  to  prove  by  feveral  au- 
thorities, and  even  by  that  of  Xenopbon^  that  if  So- 
cr^e^  did  not  fi^  all  that  Plato  made  him  fay,  yeche 
advai^ced  many  points  of  doftrine  much  more  im« 
proper  to  be  fubjedj^s  of  inquiry,  dian  many  which  he 
lorbid  to  be  made  iuch.*  In  fliort,  though  he  is  f^id. 
to  have, drawn  philofophy  from  ^  the  clouc}s,.  and 
though Jie  did  in  fa»6t  prefer  the  ftudy  of  rnorality  to 

rthat  oi  phyfics,  yet  he  mounted  to  the  clouds  himi- 
felli  aiid  loft  himfelf  in  them.  .  How  could  he  do 
otherwife,  when  he  declared  that  the  two  offices. of^ 
philofophy  are  the  contemplation  of  God,  and  the 
abftradion  of  the  foul  from  corporeal  fenfe  f  ?  Men, 
who  are  prefumptuous  and  mad  enough  to  think 
themfelves  capable  of  fuch  contemplation  and  fuch 

.  .      *  De  memorab.  f  S:anlej  Trom  Plato. 

abftra£Uoii9^. 
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abftrasftlbh^  tnajr  well  begin  dieirmquiocsotft  of  tto 
bounds  of  human  knowledge :  -and  they  who  do  fd^ 
run  a  gfeat  rifk  of  getting*  aever  into  them.,  .Such 
were  thefe  fanrK)us  philofophers  i  and,  that  you  may 
the  bet^ter  comprehend  their  method,  I  choofeito  fet 
it  before  ybu  in- the  light  iii  "which  it  (bands,  ia  the 
PhasA).  •  You  will  fee  it  there,  and  perhaps  it  iithd 
only  thing  Avorth  obferving  in  th«  whole diabgu<i^ 
with  this -advantage,  th^  the-  method  of  rtaibning 
'*  a  prion"  iscontralted  with  that  of  reaibrfii%^'?' i 
**  pofteriori.'^ 

In  the  -account  which  Ph^edf^  gives  of  the  difcourfe 
SacrafeshM  immediately  before  -  his  5eath,'€onccm^ 
ing  the-immortality  of  the  foul,  two  objcdlbnsf  d^ 
were  made  to  him  are  mentioned;  It  wai  objfeib«4 
that  the  foul,  being  nothing  more  tl^an  'a  kin^  of 
harmony  refulting  from  the  compofitSdn*  of  the  body^ 
inftead  of  lafting  longer  than  the  body,'muft.dee^ 
with  it,  and  even  pcrifli  before  it-  In  the  next  f^atcy- 
the  foul  having  been  compared  tip  a  taylor,^  wiio 
makes  himfeif  fcveral  fuits  of  clothes,  and  W^ferd 
them  out. one  after  another,  the  objeApr  Uj^s,ii^t 
Ihe  nfiiay  wear  out  herfelf  at  iaft  by » the  fztigti€>  §f 
going  through  fo  many  generatioftSx  and  jienfh'w^' 
one  body,  though  fhe  has  outlived  many;  '  Such' 
weighty  objcftions  threw  the  auditors,  whohad  bgen 
convinced  before  by  the  no:  lefs  weighty  -ft?rgumeft't$i 
of  Socrates  y  into  doubt  and  perplexity.-^  SoctatHftVi 
none,  as  you  will  believe  of  courfe :  and  Ph^dS 
proceeds  to  relate  how  he  continued  the  difputitfOAi^ 
how  he  convinced  CebeSy  one  of  t\\t  objeftprs>;'and^ 
how  he  left  Simonias,  the  other,  without  a  reply.  -In 
order  to  do  this  the  nriore  effeftually,  he  think4;Jti 
neceffary^  to  confider  the  caufes  tf  generation  and' 
corruption:  and  he  fftys  on  that  ^ccafi6ft^ 'that 'b^» 
had  been  deiirous  in  his  youth  to  (tudj^'^hyfic^^'Of 
the  hiftoiy  of  nature,  'as  he  calls  this  fdehce.  jNoWi 
the  nfwre  -he  ftudied  natui^  that  he  might  difcover- 
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the  cairfc  of  generation  and  ccwruption,  and  die  con- 
fiitution  of  human  bodies>  the  more  blind  and  the 
more  ignorant,  it  feems,  he  grew :  and  this  we  fligll 
believe  the  more  eafily  ftill,  if  we  confider  how  fti- 
perficially  his  fcholar  talks,  and  how  grofsly  he  blun- 
ders too,  whenever  he  touches  thefe  fub}e6b>  which 
he  affedts  to  treat  as  matters  of  amufement  rather 
than  of  ferious  application.      Socrates  became  ac- 
quainted with  fecond  caufes  and  efFeds  in  the  courie 
of  this  ftudy  j  but  he  could  go  no  higher,  and  he  re- 
mained much  diflatisfied  with  fuch  imperfect  know- 
ledge.    He  was  therefore  extremely  rejoiced  when 
he  feu  by  accident  on  the  works  o(  Anaxagoras-y  for 
that  philofopher,  tea,ching  that  mind  or  intelligence 
had  difpofed  and  ordered,  and  was  the  caufe  of  all 
things,  he  expefted  to  find  in  thofe  writings  the  fuf- 
ficient  reafon  of  Leibnitz^  not  only  how,  but  why, 
this  mind  or  intelligence  had  ^difpofed  or  orderwl 
every  thing,  why  every  thing  is  as  it  is  through  Ae 
whole  extent  of  nature.     But  he  was  again  wonder- 
fully difappointed.     Jinaxagoras  proceeded  on  obfer- 
vation  and  experiment,  fuch  as  he  was  able  to  make» 
to  confider  how  fecond  caufes  work  in  the  corporeal 
lyftem,  and  the  produftion  of  the  phaenomena,  un- 
der the  direftion,  and  by  the  energy  of  the  firft.  But 
he  prefumed  not  to  go  up  to  the  firft,  to  difcovcr 
how  this  direftion  was  given,  how  this  energy  was 
communicated,  nor,  in  a  word,   what  the  defigns> 
the  reafons,  and  the  end  of  the  divine  archited  were. 
Socrates  therefore,  who  aimed  at  nothing  lefs  than 
knowledge  of  this  kind,  defpifed  Anaxagoras,  and 
confidering  what  he  had  a  mind  to  know,  without 
any  regard  to  the  means  he  had  of  knowing,  he  de- 
Ipifed  phyfics  and  reforted  to  metaphyfis.     There  he 
and  his  fcholar  found  the  immaterial  forms  of  things, 
eternal  ideas  and  incorporeal  fubftances ;  by  which, 
if  you  Ihould  alk  me  what  I  underftand  him  to  have 
meani,  I  ihould  be -obliged  in  confcience,  to  anfwer 

you. 
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^you,  as  honed  Cebes  anfwcr6d  Socratesy  "  per  Jovem 
*'  haud  mulcum."  Whatever  they  are,  they  exift 
in  the  divine  intelleft.  There  we  may,  and  there  wc 
ought,  to  contemplate  them ;  for  the  Logos,  or 
iecond  God  in  the  platonic  trinity,  was  an  aflfem- 
blage,  a  congeries,  as  Cudwcrtb  calls  him,  of  beings 
crowded  into  one,  the  place  of  ideas  in  the  platon- 
ilrn  of  Malbranche,  and  the  fame  thing  to  the  foul, 
as  the  foul  is  to  the  body ;  for  fo  we  muft  underftand 
an  expolitor  and  tranflator  of  PlatOy  or  deny  him 
any  meaning  at  all*. 

If  you  wouM  know  how  Socrates  purfocs  his  fu- 
blimfe  mctaphyfical  method  of  inveftigating  nature, 
you  may  pleafe  to  imagine  Ataxagoras  and  him  in 
your  garden,  and  yourfelf  fauntering  between  them. 
You  admire  the  beauty  and  fmell  of  one  of  your 
flowers,  and  you  alk  the  philofophers  what  makes 
it  fo  fine  and  fo  fweet  ?  The  firft  talks  to  you  of  the 
figure  of  the  flower,  of  the  variety  of  colours  which 
fet  off  one  another,  and  the  feveral  tints  which^run  into 
one  another,  and  beget  a  pleafmg  confufion.  He  talks 
to  you  of  the  different  ftrainers  through  which  the 
fap  is  filtered,  and  of  the  great  alterations  that  he 
has  obferved  to  be  wrought  to  the  tafte  as  wefl  as  to 
the  fight  and  fmell  in  fruits  as  well  as  flowers  by  this 
operation  of  nature.  But  he  owns  very  frankly  that 
his  knowledge  extends  no  further,  and  that  he  can- 
not fo  much  as  guefs  at  the  inward  conftitutions,  and 
the  real  effences  of  fubftances.  Socrates  alks  jinax- 
^crasy  whether  his  fenfes  do  not  deceive  him,  when 
they  give  him  ideas  that  are  not  ftiU  nor  true  repre- 
fcntations  of  the  outward  objefts  ?  Whether  he 
docs  not  perceive,  that  fenfible  objefts  arc  always  in 
a  flux,  and  never  exift  j  whereas  intelleftual  objefts 
are  permanent,  and  exift  always  ?  Whether  he  can 
pretend  therefore  to  have  any  thing  more  than  opi- 

^  Dacier  Arg.  du  Fbadon, 
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flion  about'the  former;  and 'whether  the;,  latter  alone 
'are  not  otgefts  of  knowledge  ?  •  Whether  the  in- 
telleftual  contemplation  of  thefe  is  nptdifturbed  by 
the  impreffions  of  the  other,  and  whether  we  arc  not 
kept  from  knowledge  by. taking  opinion  for  it  ?  Such 
^iieftidns  a3  thefe,  and  maqy  more,  we  may  fuppofe 
th^tSocra/es  would  alk,  according  to  his  ufual  ftyle,  i*r 
reply  to  the  Ionic  philofopher;  after  which  he  would 
•bid  you  ihut  your  eyes  and  flop  your  nofe,  if  you 
are  curious  to  know  why  the  flower  is  fine  and  fweer^ 
He  would  bid  you  raife  your. thoughts  by  intenfe 
rtieditationV  and  an  abftradion  from  all  particulars,  up 
to  the  immaterial  forms,  the  firft  fine  and  the  firft 
fweet.  It  is  by  themi  h«  would  fay,  that  this  flower 
becomes  fine  and  fwcet,  juft  as  a  thi^g  is  big  by  big- 
neis,'  or  little  by  littlefteis,  jufl:  as  one  is  one  by  the 
participation  of  unity,  and  two  are  two  by  the  parti- 
qpation  of  duality. 

If,  in  the  courfe  of  your  converfation^  it  fliould 
turn  on  moral  fubjecls^  the  fame  method  of  reafon-* 
ing  would  be  'applied  even  to  them*  Should  you 
afk '  ^fiaxagcras  what  goodnefs  is,  or  juftice,  he 
might  bid  you  perhaps  turn  your  eyes  inward  firft, 
,then  furvey  mankind,  obferve  the  wants  of  indivi- 
.doals,  the  benefits  of  focitty,  and  from  thefe  parti- 
culars frame  the  general  notbns  of  goodnefs  and 
juftice.  He  might  go  a  ftep  further,  and  add,  this  is 
: human  goodnefs  and  human  juftice,  fuch  as  we  can 
comprehend,  fuch  as  we  can  exercife,  and  fuch  as 
the  fupreme  mind  has  made  it  both  our  duty  and  our 
intereft  to  exercife,  by  the  conftitution  of  the  human 
fyftem,  and  by  the  relations  which  arife  in  it ;  from 
all  which  our  notions  of  goodnefs.  and  juftice  refult, 
and  are  compounded.  Of  divine  goodnefe  and 
divine  juftice,  might  this  philofopher  conclude,  I  am 
unable  to  frame  any  adequate  notions,  and  inftead 
of  conceiving  fuch  diftinft  moral  attributes  in  the 
Supreme  BeL^g,  we  ought  perhapt  to  conceive  no- 
thing . 
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thiiig  more  than  this,  that  there  arc  various  applica- 
tions of  one  eternal  reafon,  which  it  beconnes  us  fittlfc 
to  annalyfe  into  attributes. 

The  language  of  Socrates  would  be  very  oppofite 
-  to  this.  He  would  *bid  you  turn-  your  eyes  from 
the  moral,  as  well  as  the  phyfical  world,  to  the  in- 
telle(aualj  nor  aim  at  knowlefdge  where  itns  not  to  be 
had,  but  feek  it  where  it  is  alone  to  be  had.  He 
would  bid  you  difengage  yoOr  foul  from  the  ihcum*  ^ 
berment  of  your  body,  by  purificationand  tntenfe  ' 
meditation,  rife  from  fcnfe  to  pure  intelleft,  and, 
defpifing  the  low  drudgery  that  the  acquifirion  of  par-- 
ticular  opinions  requires,  afpire  to  nothing  lefs  than 
general  knowledge,  a  knowledge  of  the  immaterial 
forms  of  things,  which  are  antecedent  to  adtual  ex- 
iftcnce,  a  knowledge  which  may  be  obtained  in  part 
now,  and  which  will  be  complete  hereafter.  He 
would  proceed  and  infift,  for  this  is  the  exprefs  doc- 
trine of  the  iphapdo,  that  when  you  have  once  mount- 
•<rf  up  to  theic^:  eternal,  independent,  and  unalterable 
ideais^'  you  ihoul4.make  them  the  foundations  or  firft 
principles  of- all  your  reafoning,  and  receive  as  true, 
:'or  rejeft^a^  falfc,  whatever  youobferye  to  be  agreea- 

-  ble  or  r?pugnai)t  to  them.  Thus  you  would  become 
ablQ^; to. imitate  God   in  the  exercife  of  goodnefs, 

.  juftice,  and  every  other  moral  virtue ;  fince  his  and 
.  your  ideas,  of  thefe  virtues  would  be  taken  from  the 
.fame  .originals:  and  Socrates  might  the  better  con- 
jure you,  as  he  ,conjurejd  his  auditors  in  the  prifon, 

-  tp  iTiakq;  yourfelf  as  like  as  poffible  to  your  great 

-  cxt^plar^,^  thjc  Supreme  Being. 

r  •'  J  ^irtfoyou  are  not  extremely  converfant  in  the 
\  vaorks^oftPlato:  and  you  may  fulpeft  therefore  that 

I  sigg^^^yatc  the  impertinence  of  his  do6lrines.     But 

^the.  truth  is,  that  as  I  have  made  Anaxa^oras  fay 

.  ^nothing  more  than  what  he  would, ,  or  might  have 

,  faid^  .-conformably  to  his  manner  of  philofpphifmg; 

*  fa  I  hatve^  made  Sccrales  advance  nothing  which  die 

•'      ^  Ehsedo 
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Phdedo  in  particular,  as  veil  as  Plato'i  wrirings  uf 
general,  will  not  vouch.  But  fince  1  have  brought 
this  rambling  cffay  down  to  the  founder  of  the  aca- 
deDiy,  it  is  nccefl&ry  that  fomething  more  Ihould  be 
laid  about  him  and  his  philofophy  j  for  hi^  appear- 
ance, and  the  inftitution  of  his  fchool,  make  a  mofl: 
remarkable  epocha  in  the  hiftory  of  the  firft  philor 
ibphy.  iSo  r^markahle,  and  fo  neceflary  to  be  well 
furveyed,  that  we  cannot  otherwife  difccrn  the  true 
origin  of  the  firft  philofophy,  and  the  theology  which 
prevails  at  this  hour  in  our  own  country,  and  amono; 
all  the  nations  of  the  Weft. 


SECTION    VIII- 


J^IGNS,  fymbols,  facerdotal  letters,  facred  dialers, 
and  hieroglyphics,  y^ere  employed  by  the  cgyptiati 
and  eaftern  nations,  to  preferve  and  to  perpetuate 
their  knowledge.  Strange  means  indeed  !  For 
how  imperfedlly,  how  darkly,  how  uncertainly  muft 
this  knowledge  have  been  conveyed  both  to  and 
from  the  greek  philofophcrs  ?  What  preeifion  or 
clearncfs  can  we  imagine,  for  iqftance,  that  Bemo^ 
critus  could  find  in  thofe  cthips  which  he  is  faid  to 
have  tranfcribed  from  the  columns  ofyickarus  in  Ba- 
bylonia ?  Thefe  monuments  of  egyptian  and  eaftern 
philofophy  Were  explained,  it  may  be  faid,  to  Demo- 
mtus  and  to  the  other  Greeks,  who  went  into  thofe 
countries  for  inftruftion  in  every  part  of  fcience,  by 
the  brachmans,  the  magi,  the  gymnofophifts,  and 
the  egyptian  priefts,  into  whofe  colleges  they  were 
admitted,  and  into  whofe  rites  they  were  initiated*  I 
believe  that  this  was  fo.  I  believe  that  the  egyp- 
tian and  eaftern  matters  explained  and  commented 
the  hicroglyphical  or  facerdotal  text  to  their  grecian 

fcholars> 
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fcholars,  and  I  believe  further,  that  the  fcholafs  ftt 
up  for  marters  foon.  The  philofophy  they  had 
learned,  marvellous  and  myftic,  fuited  their  genius 
extremely,  and  was  particularly  adapted  to  dieir 
humour,  in  ages  when  every  man  who  had  precen- 
fions  of  this  kind  afFcfted  to  inftitute  a  new  fed,  or  to  ' 
diftinguifti  himfelf  at  leaft  by  fome  new  hypothefis. 
But  what  was  the  efFeft  of  all  this.  Did  they  be- 
come more  intelligible  than  their  mafters,  or  was 
their  knowledge  more  real  ?  'We  have  in  our  hands 
the  hook.Jamtlicus  wrote,  in  anfwer  to  the  queftions 
which  Porphyry  had  alked.  Jamblicus  wrote  long 
after  the  times  we  fpeak  of  here  j  but  his  fum  of 
theology  and  theurgic  knowledge  was  extrafted 
from  affyrian  and  chaldean  memorials,  from  the 
columns  of  the  firft  Mercury^  and  from  books  that 
contained  all  the  doftrines  of  the  anticnts,  concern- 
ing matters  of  a  divine  nature,  which  were  probably 
the  books  of  the  fecdnd  Mercury^  oy  fuch ,  as  went 
under  his  name.  In  fliort,  from  the  fame  fourccs 
from  whence  the  Greeks  had  fo  many  centuries  be* 
fore  derived  their  knowledge  real  and  pretended. 
Was  it  grown  more  clear  ?  Was  it  not  in  Jamblicusy 
and  in  all  the  greek  philofophers,  who  mingled  up 
their  own  conceits  with  thofe  of  their  egyptian  and 
caftern  matters,  as  unintelligible  in  jargon  as  the  ori- 
ginal of  it  all  could  be  in  hieroglyphics  or  facerdotal 
letters. 

Such  we  may  conclude  was  the  firft  philofophy 
among  the  Greejcs,  from  the  beginning  of  their  phi* 
lofophical  sera,  which  we  date  no  higher  than  Phe^e- 
cydes  of  Syros,  and  Thalesy  dark  in  its  original,  and 
rendered  more  dark  and  more  confufed  by  men  who 
grafted  inceflkntly  one  degree  of  fanta'lical  know- 
ledge on  another,  and  who,  for  want  of  any  criterion 
to  fix  their  opinions,  wandered  into  every  hypothe- 
iis  which  their  warm  -imaginations,  overheated 'by 
thofe  of  Egypt  and  the  Eaft,  could  fuggeft  to  them. 

In 
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In  the  midft  of  this  darknefs  and  confufion>  Piato 
arofej  about  two  centuries  after  the  commehccmcnt 
that  has  been  fet  of  the  philofophical  asra.  If  he  dis- 
pelled any  of  this  darknefs,  it  was  by  introducing  a 
felft  light  bto  the  firft  philofophy,  that  led  men  of- 
^tcncr  out  of  the  way  of  truth  than  into  it :  and  as  to 
the  confufion  which  vague  notions  and  fyftems  of 
mere  imagination  ncceffarily  produce,  there  was 
never  any  greater  than  that  which  arofe  in  xnetaphy- 
fics  and  theology,  after  platonifm  began  to  be  dog- 
madcally  taught  in  the  fchool  of  Alexandria,,  and  in 
thofe  of  chriftianity. 

This  philofopher  availed  himfelf  of  all  the  fantafti- 
;cal  fcience  that  was  then  in  vogue.  He  \yent  into 
Egypt,  he  heard  CratyluSy  a  fcholar  of  tieraclitus. 
•He  had  a  philofophical  correlpondence  with  Arcby- 
las  5  and,  that  he  might  improve  himfelf  the  more  ia 
Pythagorean  dodtrincs,  he  went  into  Italy,  and  con- 
verfed  with  the  principal  men  of  that  broken  feft. 
He  was  a  follower  arid  a  fcholar  of  Socrates  from  his 
youth.  Neither  Socrates  nor  he  had  any  great  claim 
to  the  honor  of  being  firft  inventors  or  teachers  in 
any  part  of  fcience.  That  the  mafter  reduced  fpc- 
.  culation  to  adlion  we  cannot  doubt :  and  TuIIjr  in  his 
academical  queftions,  defcribcs  him  pompoufly  as 
.  the  firft  who  called  philofophy  ofFfrom  objefts  which 
are  placed  by  nature  beyond  our  reach,  and  which 
had  employed  all  th^  philofophers  before  him,  to  the 
bufinefs  and  duty  of  common  life,  and  to  ^e  con- 
-  fideration  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  good  and  evil.  But 
public  and  private  morality,  and  all  the  rules  of  good 
goyernnfient,  to  fay  it  by  the  way,  had  been  taught 
long  before  SocraUs,  by  Solon,  and  the  other  fages  of 
Greece  :  and  if  we  compare  the  fticcefs  of  his  million 
at  Athens  with  that  of  Pythagoras  at  Crotona,  as  it 
is  reprefented  by  Juftin^^  we  ftiall  fiad  no  reafon  to 

•  Lib.  zo. 

thmk 
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tljink  hiiTi:  either  jhe  firft  or  the-grcstfcft^jpaiflionary 
pf  natural,  ((eligion. .  ;  Sure  it,  i^, .  that  jie.d^ voted  JiiiTi+ 
felf  to  this  work  wjt;h  mpch  jincerity,  perfcyerancc, 
and  zeal,  ^nd  was.the^  rn^rtyr  of  a  much  pi^rcr  doc- 
trine than,  many  a  modem,  miflionary  has  died  for 
teaching.  .All  w^  ai;e, tp. undcrftand,  therefore,  by 
what  is  nficntioped  above,  feems:  to  be  this,  ,that  he 
confined  his  leffons  gf.'philofophy,  to  ethi^&:  and 
even  this  carinot.be  true,  if  bis  leffons  werefuch  as 
Flaio  reprefents  them.  I  cannpt  help,  thinkirigi  that 
Tally yf2c^  more  attached  to  Socri?te^  qn  accQunx  of  his 
academical,  than  his  moral  charafter. 

There  was  a  greater  firnplicity,  no  doubts  in  his 
mannci:  pf  teaciiing  than  in. that  q( Plato,  s^nd  in  the 
doftrines  too,  very  probably,  that  he  taught.  When 
queftions  were  a(ked  him  aboy 5.  another  .world,  he 
anfwered  with  much  fimplicity,  that.  he.  had  never 
been  there,  nor  had  ever  ieen^oy  one  whp  came  frono 
thence.  Plafo  pretended  to  know  more  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  to  jaave  his  knowledge  frpm  .oae  who  had 
been  there,  and  whom  the  infernal  judges  had  fent 
to  reveal  what  he  had  (ccn  and  heard.  .Xhis  idle 
tale  was  taken  probably  from  the  magi  or.  the  Chal- 
da^ns,  if  this  Erus  Armenmy  mentioned,  in  the 
tenth  book  of  his  politics,  was  one  of  the  Z^roajiersi 
^nd,  as  idle  as  it  is,  it  got  into  hiftory*,  and  has  been 
recorded  gravely  among  other  (lories  of  extraordi-? 
nary  events.  But  though  the  doftrines,  as  well  a^ 
the  manners  of  Socrates^  were  more  fimple  than 
thofe  of  Plata  5  yet  we  know  from  PluParcb,  and 
even  by  the  difcourfes  which  Xenopbon  as, well  as 
Plato  afcribes  to  him,  that  he  entertained  and  pro- 
pagated many  of  thofe  theological  and  metaphyfical 
notions,  which  are  not,  mod  certainly,  parts  0:'  natural 
theology  -,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  neceffarily  deduced 
from  any  knowledge  that  we  have  of  natu.e. 

»  FaL  Max,  1,  i.    Macroh.  fomn.  Sap, 

Metaphyfics 
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Metaphyfics  may  be  faid  to  have  fiicceeded  my- 
thology and  phyfics  in  Greece  about  this  time,  though 
the  name  was  not  invented  till  long  after*  Pbete^ 
cydeSi  Pythagoras^  and  Parmenides  made  ftrong  pTe- 
tenfions  to  a  fcience  of  this  fort.  But  the  firft  and  the 
laft  foundea  no  fcft ;  and  that  of  the  other  was  loon 
difperfed  and  extinguiftied :  though  Diogenes  Laertius 
fays,  by  miftake  doubdefs,  that  it  continued  eigh- 
teen generations.  The  writings  of  thefe  philofo- 
phers  being  foon  loft,  nor  any  fet  of  men  remaining 
long  to  preferve  a  body  of  their  doctrines,  Plato^ 
and  Arijiotle  had  an  opportunity  of  decking  them- 
felves  in  their  plumes,  and  of  coming  down  to  pof- 
terity  as  originals  on  this  and  other  fubjcfts,  on  which 
they  were  Sr  from  being  fuch. 

The  fables  and  the  fuperftitious  notions  that  pre- 
vailed among  the  vulgar  of  all  ranks,  in  the  days  of 
polytheifm,  about  their  gods,  became  foon  too  grofe 
to  fatisfy  thofe  who  began  in  every  country  to  emerge 
out  of  ignorance,  and  to  cultivate  and  improve  their 
realbn. '  In  vain  did  the  -philofophers  and  priefts 
endeavour  to  foften  them  to  fuch  men  as  thefe,  by 
all  the  myftery  of  their  myfteries,  into  which  Socrates 
would  never  fubmit  to  be  initiated,  that  is,  by  their 
fccret  do6krine.  Not  only  the  unity  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  but  the  abfurdity  of  fuppofing  him  to  cxift 
a  lyftem  of  matter  like  other  material  beings,  was 
difcovercdi  and  the  notion  of  a  fpiritual  fubftance  was 
eftablifhed.  Whether  this  notion  was  entertained 
firft  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  was  applied  after- 
wards to  the  human  foul  j  v/hether  it  was  enter- 
tained firft  of  tlie  human  foul,  and  was  applied  af- 
terwards to  the  Supreme  Being  5  or  whether  the  idea 
of  fpirit  and  fpiritual  fubftance  was  determined  ex- 
a6Hy  cither  by  ancient  philofophers,  or  by  chriftian 
father?,  as  we  have  determined  ours,  if  even  ours 
is  as  much  determined  as  we  fiippofe  it  to  be,  I 
Ihall  not  inquire  at  this  time.     All  I  mean  to  ob- 

fcrve 
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fcrvc  is,  that  an  intelledkual  world  of  fubordinate  and' 
of  created  gods,  of  daemons,  of  fouls,  and  other  fpi- 
tural  inhabitants,  being  once  aflumed,  as  it  was  to- 
gether with  the  unity  of  God,  if  that  which  is  demon- 
ftrated  may  be  faid  in  any  lenfe  or  on  any  occafion 
u>  be  aflumed,  the  philofophers  did  much  the  fame 
thing  in  a  metaphyfical,  as  they  and  the  priefts  had 
done  in  a  mythological  way.  They  made  as  many 
fpiritual  beings  as  they  wanted,  and  the  generated 
them  as  they  could.  The  head  of  Jupiter  opened, 
and  Pallas  the  goddefs  of  wifdom  came  out  of  it, 
according  to  the  mythologifts.  This  image  was  too 
grofs,  and  the  fable  too  impertinent  to  be  retained. 
4^lato  therefore  refined  metaphyfically  upon  it,  and 
fuppofed,  for  in  him  it  was  mere  fuppofition,  a  fe- 
cond  god,  the  logos,  the  word,  the  wifdom  of  the 
firft,  an  emanation  proceeding  from  the  firft.  When 
this  npetaphyfical  generation  by  emanation  was  once 
ellablifhed  in  opinion,  metaphyfics  peopled  heaven 
as  faft  as  ever  phyfics,  by  the  help  of  mythology, 
had  done :  and  it  is  impoflible  to  confider  without 
aftonilhment,  how  thefe  fpiritual  beings  were  multi-. 
plied  from  age  to  age,  by  pythagorician  and  platonic 
philofophers,  by  jewilh  cabbalills,  and  by  chriftian 
divines  both  orthodox  and  heretical.  A  new  jargon 
grew  up  to  exprefs  thefe  chimerical  notions,  and 
very  often  to  exprefs  things  of  which  the  learned  in 
thofe  days,  2^  in  ours,  had  not  themfelves  any  notion 
at  all.  Expanfions  and  diftufions  of  the  moft  ex- 
cellent nature,  which  Pythagoras  had  learned  from 
the  zoroaftrian  theology  to  be  a  pure  and  perfeft 
light,  and  which  fome  of  the  greek  philofophers 
caJled  an  intelligent  fire,  proceflions,  profufions,  and 
^xtenfions  of  the  firft  fimple  fubftance,  fuperior 
lights  in  the  world  of  emanations,  called  fephiroth 
by  the  Jews,  asons  male  and  female,  fupcrfubftancial 
and  fubftantial  beings,  numbers,  ideas,  words,'  forms, 
ibuls  .that  inhabit  in  heaven  and  in  the  ftars,  all  thefe 

terms 
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terms  Vere  ilTcd,  I  fay,  till  they  paflfed  for  terms  of 
a  real  fcicrice;    Thus  metaphyfics  conftituted  a  fort 
of  polytheHm;  as  mythology*  had  done  before : "  and 
to  fliow  you  how  little  advantage  dtefe  refined  doc- 
trines-had  ovei^  the  other,  I  will  bring  an  inftance 
which  I  find  in  Mr.  SelJeny  and  which  is  plainly  ah 
ingraftnnlerit  on"  the  metaphyfical  dodtrihes  of  Pytha- 
goras and  Plcilo  \  though  it  be  of  a  later  date  as  it 
muft  needs  be,  fince  it  is  taken  from  the  Jews  who 
had  moft  probably  no  knowledge  of  chaldaic  jAilo- 
fophy  till  they  went  into  captivity,  nor  of  greek  phi- 
lofophy  till  after  the  expedition  of  Alexander.  Nothing 
appeared  more  Ihocking  in  all  the  pagan  mythology, 
than  the  carnal  copulation^  of  gods  and  goddeffes 
with  one  another  and  with  mortals,'  than  their  adul- 
teries and  their  rapes,  than  gods  begetting  children 
and  goddeffes  lying  in :  and  yet  we  may  fee  by  a 
paffage  of  Plutarch',  in  the  X\k  of  Nma  Pcmpilius; 
that  thefe  opinions  were  not  only  entertained  by  the 
vulgar,  but  were  matters  of  grave  fpeculation  and 
of  theological  difpute,  as  much  as  die  incarnation  of 
the  Word  has  been  among  Chriftians :  for  he  fays  that 
the  egyptian'doftors  made  this  diftinftion;  they  held 
that  a  god  might  get  a  woman  with  cltild,  but  that 
a  man  could  have  no  carnal  commerce  with  a  god- 
defs.    Now  thefe  copulations  were  carried  on  between* 
fouls  in  the  fpiritual  world,  according  to  the  cabbaKfts,  ' 
thofe  famous  interpreters  of  jewifh  theologj^  though 
in  a  more  decent  manner,  and  in  lawful  marriage, 
as  we  learn  from  Selden*.      "  Tlie  cabbalifts,  he 
*'  fays,  aflert,  that  as  a  foul  defcends  froin  heaven 
*'  into  the  embryo  of  every  iDan,  fo  a  new  foul  ij- 
*'  fent  from  above  into  every  prbfelyte  of  juftice  i 
"  that  which  he  had  whilft  he  was  a  pagan  cidier  va-' 
*'  nifliing  or  returning,"  This  new  dematid  of  fouls, 
you  fee,  required  a  new  fuppiy  •;  and  diefe  ingeriious 
metaphyficiaris    foon    found   one    that  y(ras  morcf 

*  Be  jure  nat.  et  gen.  joxta  difcip.     Ebneor.  1.  a.  c.  4. 

than 
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than  iufficietit.  They  imagined  four  peaces  in  hea- 
ven, where  the  fouls  of  innumerable  holy  women 
•are  married  to  the  fouls  of  jioly  men ;  **  and,  they 
"  add,*  that"  as  in  marriages  here  oh  earth,  bodies. 
"^  copulate  with  bodies,  fo,  in  thofe  celeftial  mar- 
*'  riages,  fpuls  copulate  with  fouls,  lig|it  with  Ifghtf /' 
Would  not  this  fample  of  cabbaliftical  knowledge 
make  any  learned  divine  grieve,  that  thrf  feventy 
books  of  this  kind,  which  Efdras  had  colled:cd  for 
the  ufe  of.  wife  men,  are  loft  ?  C 

Me.taphyfics  not  only  fucceeded  phyiGcs  and  my-  | 
thology  in  the  manner  here  obferved,  aild  became  a&  / 
great  a  fund  of  fuperftition,  but  they  were  carried  / 
ftill  farther,  and  corrupted  all  real  knowledge,  as  A 
well  as  retarded  the  progrefs  of  it.     Metaphyncians-  \ 
have  riot  been  quite  agreed  about,  the  nature  and     ) 
objeft  df  their.fuppofed  fciepcc.     Thoft  we  have  laft    / 
menrioned  may  be  called  and  diftinguifhed  by  the   f 
title,  if  they  like  it,  of  pneurnatic  philofophers,  finCe 
their  objcd:  is  fpirit  apd  fpiritiial  fubftanc^S ;  how 
ridiculous' foever  it  be,  to  imagine  fpirit  lefs  art  6bje6t 
of  natural  pHilofophy  than  body.     Thofe  we   afe 
about  to  mention  inay  be  decorated  with  a  greek 
name  likewife,  and  be  called  bntologifti  or  ontofo- 
phiils  5  fince  their  obje<^  is,  being  m  the  abflraft, 
"  ens^quatenus  ens.'*     But  the  name  that  fuits  belt 
all  the  parrs  of  metaphyfics,  is  that  of  the  prascer- 
natural  fcience  -,  becaufe  it  is  fynonymous  to  chime- 
rical fcipnce.    Who  indeed,  but  the  author  of  nature, 
can  lee  and  know  to  the  utmofl  extent  of  it  ?     And 
who  that  is  not  delirious,  therefore,  can  prefumc  to 
fee  and  know  beyond  it  ?     What  principles  can  be 
laid,  or  how  can  any  be  laid,  of  a  fcierice  that  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a  firft  and  univerfal  fcience,'  and  to'  contain 

t  Addunt  ttt  in  conjugiis  hujus  mundiy  fqu  tcrrcflribus,  cor- 
pora corporibos  conjunguntur,,  ii^  in  alterius.ilUus,  fca  ccdefti- 
bcu  conJQgiisy  e^e  co»junAione9i  animarum  cum  anim&bus^ 
liumtiii  cum  lumine. 
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the  principles  of  all  otiiers,  which  are  to  be  deduced 
from  it  ?    One  might  think  that  nothing. can  fliew  fo 

.  marveloufly  the  wanderings  of  .the  human  mind» 
and  thcjprevalence  of  imagination  over  all  the  rati- 
onal faculties,  as  this  inveterate  habit  of  dogmatifing 
about  fpirit  and  fpiptual  fubftances,  and  even  about 
God,  the  Father  of  fpirits.  But  there  is  fomething 
ftill  more  abfurd  in  the  other  part  of  metaphyfics. 
In  this,  the  foundations  are  laid  in  knowledge. 
Foundations  narrow,,  and  in  no  degree  proportion- 
able to  the  hypothefes  raifed  upon  them ;  but  know- 

pledge  fo  real  that  it  is  intuitive,  the  knowledge  that 
they  have  of  their  own  fpirits,  minds,  or  fouls,  in  a 

.word  of  their  own  intelleftual  powers.     In  the  other> 

*  the  foundations  are  laid  in  a  fuppofidon  which  we 
know,  or  may  know,  intuitively  to  be  falfe ;  for  we 
may  be  as  certain  that  the  human  mind  cannot 
make  the  abftraftions  thefe  philofophers  pretend  to 
make,  as  we  are  certain  that  we  can  walk  or  run  but 

'  cannot  fly^:  and  yet  this  whole  branch  of  philofophy 
is  built  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  human  mind  can 
and  does  make  theni.  Such  were  the  numbers  of 
Pythagoras y  if  we  know  what  they  were:  fiich  were 
the  ideas  of  Plato^  and  fuch  is  that  fantaftic  fcicnce 
which  perverts  the  whole  order  of  real  fcience,  by 
pretending  to  defcend  from  fcientifical  and  axiomatical 
down  to  particular  knpwledge,  and  from  univerfals 
to  fingulars,  inftead  of  attempting  conforn>ably  to 
nature  and  reafon  die  very  reverfe  of  this. 

The  fuppofed  abftraft  ideas,  whether  fimplc  or 
complex,  were  wrought  up,  by  warm  imaginadons, 

.  into  eternal  cffences,  incorporeal  fubftances,  inde- 
pendent and  divine  beings  that  rcfided  in  or  with  the 
iupreme  intelleft,  and  this  may  be  properly  called 
the  firft  apotheofis  of  folly  *i  for  the  lame  men  foon 
imagined  a  fccond.     The  fecond  was  that  of.  the 

*  Stultitiae  apotheofis.     Bacon- 
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Ruman  ihtnd  or  foul.  The  human  mind  or  foul  was 
of  divine  original,  according  to  Pythagoras  and  Flate^ 
and  returned  back  to  the  foul  of  the  univerfe  whcp 
,  ic  left  the  body  j  to  that  foul  which  is  of  the  fame 
kind  and  nature,  "  ad  id  quod  cjuldcm  generis  et  na- 
turse  eft*. "  Now  the  foul  contradin^  much  impurity 
in  its  defcent  into  the  body,  and  whilft  it  continues 
in  that  priibn,  thefe  philofophers  taught  that  tranfmi- 
grations  of  the  foul  through  feveral  bodies  ferved 
not  only  as  fome  degree  of  punifhment,  but  likewife 
to  purge  it  from  diefe  pollutions :  and  this  was  the 
Yimous  dodrine  of  a  metempfychofis,  at  leaft  of 
flato%  for  between  his  and  that  of  Pythagoras  there 
^  ieems  to  have  been  fome  difference.  In  one  re/pedt, 
the  difference  is  obvious  enough.  The  metempfy- 
chofis  of  Pythagoras  Ivas  I  think  general,  and  thiac 
of  Plato  not.  Plato  claffcd  fouls  at  their  ^oing  out 
of  the  bodies  they  had  informed  into  three  forts,  th^ 
incurable,  the  curable,,  and  the  pure.  The  firft 
went  to  the  devil,  as  we  (hould  (peak,  at  onte. 
Tranfmigratioh  ferved  the  purpofe  of  the  fecond, 
juft  as  well  as  your  purgatory,  and  prepared  them 
to  aicend  to  their  antient  habitations  in  ''  domefticas 
quafi— — fedes§."  The  laft,  having  been  purified 
before  death,  wanted  no  purification  after  it.  For 
this  reafon  it  was  that  the  philofophy  we  refer  to^ 
Inculcated  fo  much  the  ncccffity  of  abftra6ting  the 
foul  from  matter,  and  of  dying  during  life  a  philoib* 
phical  death  i  the  confequence  of  which  was  regene- 
ration, being  born  a  new,  and  putting  of  the  old  man 
to  fpeak  in  chriftian  phrafef.  Thus  the  foul  might 
be  accuftomed  to  contemplate,  in  pure  intelleft, 
ablbad  forms  and  eternal  effences  i  to  retain  or  to 
recover  by  reminifcence  its  former  knowledge  of 
real  beings,  "  vere  entium  X  i"  to  rife  to  that  fuper-t 

•  PUt^  §  Pbojiui. 

t  JambUm;  J  Ibid, 

t   Vot.lV.  I  cck^jial 
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cftleftial  place  and  the  fitld  of  truth,  whctie  fd^hfetd 
on  divine  ideas  *. '  By  fuch  excurfions  as  thcle,  hot 
unlike  to  thofe  that  arc  fo  ingeniouflV  feigried  in  Ac 
world  of  Des  Cartes  §,  the  foul  may  Know  all  things 
intuitively,  like  God,  in  this  world,  end  become  God 
in  another. 

•i— —  *'  ubi  depofito  confcendcs  corpoire  coeluin 
^*  Immortalis  cris  divusf  .'* 

*  E^edoctes  imagined  his  foul  to  be  lb  pure>  that  a 
]god  ttiighc  be  feid  to  dwell  in  him,  and  on  that  ac- 
count  tailed  himfclf  ,a  god,  "  fcipfum  appeliaVit 
fleumj."  Piato'  foftcned  this,  by  adding  modeftly, 
'^*  quantum  licet  homini,"  as  much  as  a  man  m^y  be 
to :  but  that  great  pneumatic  philofopher  yitbakafias 
^as  boHer  than  Plato,  if  he  faid,  what  I  have  ktn 
fomewhere  quoted  from  his  writings,  that  by  a  parti- 
cipation of  the  fame  Ipirit  we  arc  united  «6  the. 
Deity  J,^ 


SECTION    IX. 

\J  PON  the  whole,  we  miy  venture  to  pronotii^ 
that  inetaphyficians  havie  always  proceeded  on  a  fsifc 
fuppofition,  by  negleftitig  the  real  phsenomcna  of 
the  human  mind,  and  by  afcribtngtoic  an  imaginary 
power.  We  may  venture  to  fay,  that  their  princi- 
ples became  prophane  and  impious,  when  they  dci- 


pbu( 


•  —  In  locum  fiipra  coeleftem,  inque  campum  veritatis 
elevataa,  divinis  ijdeis  paid.     Phot. 
Le  monde  de  Dts  Cartel^  a  critical  (atire  on  the  carteiuii 
iofophy  by  £ither  Daniel  the  jefuit. 
f  Carm.  aarea. 
{  Sext.  Empiric*  adv.  Matif, 
It  Participatione  iphitns  conjongimur  Deitftd. 
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ficd  their  own  ideas  by  the  firft  apotheD&  I  havt^ 
mentioned^  and  that  they  terminated  in  falafphcmyy 
cnthufiafin,  and  madncft,  when  they  deified  thciy 
own  fouls  by  the  fecond  Such  phtioibphy  as  this, 
however,  fuited  extremely  well  the  genai%  and,  tf 
I  miftake  not,  the  defign  of  Plato.  He  was  nnueli 
more  a  poetical  phib&pher  than  Homer  was  a  philo«- 
ibphical  poet :  and  he  had  the  worft  grace  ioiagina^ 
ble  when  he  banilhed  the  latter  oat  of  his  utopia» 
whofe  wrinngs,  with  no  more  help  than  his  own  re-* 
quire  to  Sol  the  allegorical  and  myftical  fenfes,  wooid 
have  done  juft  as  much  good  in  his  whimfical  ve^ 
f^iblic.  If  Homer  has  done  no  good,  he  has  doM 
I30  lafting  hurt  to  philofophy ;  whereas  Plaio,  and 
his  fcholar  Jrijiotlcy  did  not  ofH^  improve  much  er- 
ror, but  diverted  men  from  the  puriint  of  truth: 
and  this  they  did,  not  only  in  their  own  age,  but 
have  continued  to  do  it  at  feveral  periods,  and  m 
feveral  degrees,  down  to  ours.  Pluto  treated  every 
fubjeft,  whether  corporeal  or  intelleiEhial,  like  a 
boqibaft  poet  and  a  mad  theologian  *^  ^^  per  zjocbd^ 
'^  ges  Deorumquc  minifkeria.**  Jriftotley  IUlc  ail 
pntofophift  and  a  dialectician,  with  all  the  cavil  f  of 
words  and  captious  difputation,  which  ierve  to  no^ 
thing  more  nor  better  than  to  exercife  a  vain  and 
trifling  fubtilty  of  wit,  and  to  prove  equally  wsB, 
for  inftance,  that  %  mice  gnaw  or  do  not  gnaw  chee&y 
which  is  an  example  that  Setuca  brings  by  way  of 
ridicule  on  fuch  philofophers  as  thefe,  2CBd  vhidi 
ITiight  have  been  applied  very  ftfongly  to  Ztno  the^ 
founder  of  this  fefir,  to  Cbryjippusy  and  all  the  he- 

,*  — ^ —  Tttxnidus  poeCa>  theologas  mente  Mptiy.  Rmw  de 
interp.  nat. 

f  '•■  ■■  Verborum  cavillatio  ■  et  captioiae  di^utadoatfi^ 
quae  acumen  irritum  exercent.    Sen.  ep.  45. 

}  Mu6  fyilaba  eft:  mus  aiitem  caleum  rodit:  fyllaba  erg^ 
eafeum  rodit.  MiU  fyilaba  eft :  fyilaba  aotem  cafeum  non  rodit :. 
Jons  ergo  cafeam  nop  rodit.    Ibid.  ep.  48. 
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rocs  of  the  portic.  But  I  choofe  to  confirm^  what 
I  advance  concerning  the  charafters  of  thefe  DiW> 
philofbpherS)  in  better  words  and  on  a  better  autho* 
rity  than  my  own.  My  lord  Bacon  obferves,  that 
aknoft  all  the  antient  naturaliftS)  fuch  as  Empedocks^ 
JbtaxagnraSy  AnaximeneSy  HeracUtuSy  and  Democritus 
iiibjeded  niind  to  things  *.  That  is,  they  never  loft 
fight  ofi  the  phaenomena  of  the  vifible  world,  but 
tnade  diem  tl^  rule,  aswell  asobjed,  of  thcirihqui- 
lies :  and  what  is  faid  about  this  objed  of  phyHcSj 
the  corporeal  world,  will  hold  equally  wefl  about 
the  other,  the  intelleftuaL  But  §  PlatOy  he  adds, 
iiibjeded  the  world  to  thought,  and  Arifiotk  even 
thought  to  words :  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  turning 
into  ^fputation  and  plaufible  difcourfe,  and  a  fevere 
inquifition  after  truth  being  laid  afide.  The  mean- 
ing of  all  which  is  plsunly  this,  that  thefe  men  turn- 
ed phyfics  into  metaphyfics  and  logic ;  that  m  order 
to  make,  or  to  appear  to  make,  which  anfwered 
their  end  perhaps  as  well,  important  difcoveries 
tbout  the  nature  and  truth  of  things,  one  of  them 
kad  recourfe  to  abftrad  meditation,  which  agitates 
the  mind  in  a  perpetual  round,  and  can  never  termi- 
nate in  certainty  for  want  of  a  fufficient  criterion ; 
and  the  other,  to  an  artful  ufe  of  words  by  which  a 
learned  ambiguity  \l  maintsdned,  and  the  whole  bu-  . 
fineis  of  philofophers  is  to  tie  and  untie  thefe  verbal 
knots  f.  For  diefe  realbns,  and  furely  they  are  de- 
dfivc,  the  learned  chancellor  concludes,  that  their 
iyftems  of  philofophy  ought  rather  to  be  rejeAcd, 
in  the  whole  kind  than  to  be  refuted  particularly, 

•  -^—Mencem  rebus  fubmiferunt. 

§  XxPUU9  mandamcogitationibus,^r//0/#/p/veroetiam€Ogi- 
tidonet  verbis  adjudicarunt,  vergentibus  etiam  turn  .hominuni 
Hadiis  ad  difputadones  et  fermonesv  et  veritatis  inquifitionem 
fivmorem  miiTain  facientibus.    Farm.  Telef.  et  Dem.  philof. 

f  Neftimus  nodos,  et  ambiguam  fignificationeflnr  veibii 
Uligaouu  dcinde  diflblrimus.    $tn.  abi  fup. 
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fincc  they  are  the  fyftcms  of  men  Who  affefted  to 
Ipcak  much>  and  who  knew  litde  *. 

It  was  faidj  in  the  beginning  of  this  eflay,  that 
the  pretenfions  to  icience  unattsunable,  which  end 
alwa)rs  in  fantaflical  hypothcfes,  might  be  excufable 
in  thbfe  who  made  the  firft  eflays  in  philofophy. 
i^ut  were  without  excuTe  ,in  thofe  who  fucceeded 
themj  in  the  courfe  of  philolbphical  generations.  The 
refledion  was  leveUed^  and  very  juftly,  at  PkU4f  and 
Arifiatk  in  a  particular  manner.  To  pafs  any  fuch 
judgment  on  thofe  who  went  before  them  wouU  be 
very  unfair  i  becaufe  their  writings  are  not  in  our 
hands,  as  thofe  of  thefe  two  philofophers  are,  if  in- 
deed the  canon  of  Ar%fiotle*%  be  as  well  afcertained  as 
that  of  PJaio%  and  becaufe  the  little  we  can  learn  of 
their  opinions'has  been  delivered  down  to  \is  in  bro* 
ken  incoherent  paflfages,  in  confu(ed  s^  inaccurate 
colle6lions,  and  by  men  very  often  yrho  did  901:  un« 
<Ier{laixl  them  or  who  had  their  reasons  for  mifrepre- 
ienting  them.  To  conceive  this  the  better,  we  need 
only  conlider  what  informadons  we  haye  of  philoib* 
phical  fyftcms,  more  nKxlem  than  thole  we  Ipeak  o^ 
and  given  us  by  men  who  were  themfelves  philoib- 
phcrs.  I  might  inftancc^  in  many,  but  I  will  con* 
tent  myfelf  to  aflc,  whether  he  that  fhould  take  all 
'Jiis  notions  of  ftoicifm  from  Velkius^  or  of  epicu* 
Teanifm  from  Balius,  or  of  both  from  ^e  dedama^ 
don  of  Cma^  woukl  do  much  juftice  to  the  jporticj 
or  to  the  garden  of  Gargettus  ?  Thefe  philofophies 
were  abfurd  enough  of  themfelves  5  Jbut  they  were 
made  more  fb  by  reprefentation. 

We  know,  in  general,  that  there  wefie  philolb* 
phers  in  Greece  of  great  merit  bc^re  Plsf^  and 
Ariftotiei  that  Plate  borrowed  from  them,  as  well 
as  from  Horner^  without  any  acknowledgements  of 

*  Qaare  hujufmodi  placiu  magis  toto  genere  rcprelieiidenday 
qnam  proprie  confutanda  videntur.  Sunt  enim  eorum  qui  mol- 
tiun  ioqui  volant^  et  parum.fcire.  Bac*  Farm.  &c. 
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ti^e  deH  Md  tliait  Ar^tk  did  his  bed:  to  ddame  tit 
deftroy  dieir  works :  for  Arijif^k,  like  an  ottomad 
j^inoe^  ad  rtty  lord  Bacon  was  fond  bf  obferving,  ^n- 
ideavout^  to  put  all  his  brerfircn  to  death,  and  fuc- 
*eeded  in  his  barbarous  defign**  Aniong  tbefe,  and 
probably  at  the  head  of  them,  Demoirifus  may  be 
fdaced.  His  great  reputation  gaveoccdioa  tx)  filly 
5>eople,  as  K^^^^  reputations  do  fometimes,  to  invent 
tt  thoufiind  filly  dories  of  hi«f>. ,  But  of  all  Aefe,  no  one 
%a6  more  rmpeitinent  than  that  of  his  putting  out  his 
ttyes  that  be  might  meditate  widilefs  diftradion,  which 
Pkfarcby  in  this  treatife  about  curiofity,  fays  was  falfe, 
but  generally  reported.  Another,  which  we  find  in 
^httarcb\  tvhlt  difcourfe  f,  is  much  more  in  charac- 
*eh  Democritusy  having  eat  a  ^g  which  had  a  taft^ 
ttf  honey,  fer  from  fiiutting  his  eyes  and  contemplate 
feg  the  flrft  fweet,  he  ftarted  up  from  his  table  in 
hiifte  to  examine  the  tree  and  the  place  where  it 
grew.  His  triaid  indeed  laved  him  that  trouble  by 
owning,  that  fhe  had  put  the  figs  in  a  honey  pot. 
fivt  his  firfl:,  and  as  it  were  habitual,  impulie  Was  to 
ttiake  life  of  his  eyes,  and  to  examine  the  phasno- 
memm  by  obfervation  and  experiment,  which  he 
made  the  rute^of  his  inquiries,  the  criterion  <)f  his 
€>pinions,  and  the  foundarion  of  all  hiS  philoibphy. 
«*  ^tacem  inter  experimenta  confumpfit,"  he  paf- 
M  his  whole  life  in  experiments. 

Diogenes  Laerfius  witnefleth  how  averfc  Plato  was  til 
this  philofopher,  and  in  truth  Pythagoras  was  mort 
according  to  bis  heart-  But  it  were  to  be  wifiied, 
fince  Plato  was  to  have  fo  great  an  influence  on  the 
progrefe  of  fcience,  and  fiace  his  fpirit  was  to  pof- 
fcfe  phBofophers  for  fo  many  ages,  that  he  had  ta- 
ken his  mediod  of  philofophifing  from  D^critus 
rather  than  from  the  Samian.     The  Samian  hai 

•■  Illttp  rcUic«t»  ottomannorum  more^  in  fratribus  tnici- 
^andis  occupatum  fuiife ;  quod  ec  ei  ex  voto  £dcceffii(.  JDe  in* 
t^rp.  nat.  et  alibi. 

4  Sympof.  lib.  i.  c.  loL 
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been  inftru^ted,  in  his  travels,  in  all  die  parts  of 
philofophy,  and  he  brought  particularly  the  true  fo- 
kr  fyftcm,  no  doubt,  from  lus  eaftem  matters.    He 
brought  iikewife  many  of  their  fuperftitious  cuftoms 
0nd  opinions,  and  involvedy  like  them,  all  his  docr 
f rines,  even  t^e  plaineft  precepts  of  morality,   in 
myftery.    He  appears,  by  the  account^  which  wc 
(ind  of  him  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  Plutarch,  in 
Porphyry  and  JambUcusy  to  have  learned  among  the 
Egyptian  pricfts  and  the  magi  the  great  fecret  of 
purfuing  ambition  under  the  veil  of  learning,  wit 
dom,  and  fandity,  and  to  have  formed  in  his  travels 
the  projed  which  he  undertook  at  his  return  to  exe- 
cute the  pr()je6t  of  opening  a  fchool,  founding  ^ 
fed,  inftituting  a  religion,  and  governing  all  the 
greek  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily.    Dmocrifus  tra- 
yelled^  like  h\Wf,  and  went  to  the  fame  fchools.    In 
jj^js  4hey  wef^^ifike.     But  they  differed  much  ip  the 
pther  rclpejfts,  which  cpuld  not  fail  tp  determine  P/«- 
fp  ajgain^  D^ecriius,  apd  in  favour  of  Pythagoras. 
Neither  of  them  were  magicians,  I  fuppofe,  any 
fnore  than  our  learned  friar«  whom  the  ignorance  of 
his  age  would  hav^  made  to  pafs  for  fuch :  and  as 
the  credulity  of  Pliny  made  him  rieprefent  thcni 
^d  others  fo  have  been..    But  as  Democritus  was  no 
rnoi:e  a  magician  tha^i  every  able  naturalift,  chemift, 
and  nutbematician,  will  appear  in  fome  ages,  fo  he 
iecms  to  have  pretended  to  no  fupernatural  fcience 
and  power  as  Pythagoras  did,  and  much  lefs,  like 
him,  to  have  been  the  delian  Jpolloy  or  any  other 
^^ivine  perfon  cloathed^with  humanity  and  convcrf- 
ing  witn  men.     In  his  difputes  witn  the  magi,  he 
ieems  to  have  oppofed  real  phyfics  to  imaginary 
.  metaphyllcs,  and  his  Jcnowledge  of  the  animal,  ve- 
getable,  and  mineral  world,  to  all  their  dreams 
^oi|t  the    intelledual  and    fpiritual     What   we 
know  of  d^e  atomical  fyftcm  of  this  philofopher, 
H^lnethf r  he  invented  it^  or  LeuciffUh  ox  a  certain 

Phpenieian 
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Phoenician  named  Mofibus  long  before  either  of 
^em,'  may  fcem  little  confonant  to  true  theifm: 
and  yet  his  animated  atoms,  and  his  intelligent  and 
divine  fpecies,  may  be  reconciled  to  it,  as  well  as 
fome  opinions,  that  very  orthodox  divines  haye  ad- 
vanced.    Philofophers  may  fpeak  too  litde,  and  tooi 
much,  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  firft  cailfe  of  all 
things :  and  neither  of  old,  nor  in  opr  days,  has 
the  dije  mean  been  enough  obferyed.     Now  if  it 
does  not  appear  that  Dmocrttus^  whofe  objeft  wai 
not  theology,  and  among  whofe  works,  the  cata- 
logues of  Which  have  been  rather  falfely  lengthened 
than  Ihorteped,  writ  any  treatife  of  that  fort,  we  may 
ifiippofe  that  he  made  too  little  mention,  or  no  men- 
tion at  all  of  the  Supreme  Being,  without  fuppdf^ 
jbg  him  for  that  reafon  an  atheift.    Where48  Pjitbox 
garas,  who  made  theology  his  capital,  reafoned  al- 
ways from  heaven  to  earth,  parceDed  out  the  divine 
nature  into  a  vaft  variety  of  beings,  interefted  it 
and  mingled  it  in  every  thing,  and  contrived  to  rcn- 
cjer  phyfics  a  rhapfody  of  enthufiaftjcal  opimons  and 
fabl.es  J  of  which  proceeding  the  Timaeus  in  Plaf^ 
is  a  very  ftrong  arid  undeniable  example.     To  con- 
clude this  comparifon,  I  will  only  add,  that  if  D^ 
mocritus  (}id  not  acknowledge  the  unity  of  a  firft  in- 
telligent caufe,  and  that  was  obje6ied  to  him  by  a 
Pythagorean  platonift,  for  they  grew  in  time  to  be 
confounded  together,  one  might  a(k  that  famous 
queftion,  is  it  no  matter  ^  utrum  Deum  neges,  an 
*'  infames  ? "  whether  you  deny  or  defame  God  ? 
The  ignorance  may  deferye  pity.    The  defamation 
deferves  abhorrence. 

If  I  have  fingled'qut  thefe  two,  among  the  phi- 
lofophers who  preceded  PlatOi  and  haye  dwelled  fb 
long  on  their  different  charafters  and  difFerenC  me- 
thods of  phjlofophifmg,  \t  has  been  to  Ihew,  the 
more  fenfibly  by  the  contraft,  how  and  through  what 
channels  the  wiki  metaphyfic^  add  all  the  ptophane 

theology 
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theology  of  the  Eaft  has  come  down  principally  to 
thefc  tnlightened  ages  of  the  Weft,  and  how,  by 
ihe  purfuit  of  unattoinable  knowledge,  philofophers 
have  gone  out  of  the  true  and  natural  road  to  truth 
into  that  which  has  led  them  into  error,  and  mufl: 
keep  them  in  it,  by  corrupting  fcience  even  in  the 
firft  principles. 

It  is  a  very  true  obfervation,  and  a  very  common 
one,  that  our  alFedions  and  paffions  put  frequently 
a  byals  fo  fccret  and  yet  fo  ftrong  on  our  judgments, 
as  to  make  them  fwcrve  from  the  dirc6tion  of  right- 
reafon :  and  on  this  principle  we  muft  account,  in 
great  meaftire,  for  the  different  fyftems  of  philofo- 
phy  and  religion,  about  which  men  difpute  fo  much, 
and  fight  and  pcrfecute  to  often.  But  it  is  not  Co 
commonly  obferved,  though  it  be  equally  true,  that  as 
exteniive  as  this  principle  is  in  itfelf,  fince  it  ex- 
tends to  almoft  all  mankind,  the  aftion  of  it  in  one 
jingle  man  is  fometimes  iufficient  t9  extend  the  ef- 
ft6ts  of  it  to  millions.  Many  a  fyftem,  and  many 
an  inftitudon,  has  appeared  and  thrived  in  the  world 
as  a  produ6tion  or  human  wiidom  raifed  to  the 
liigheft  pitch,  and  even  illuminated  by  inlpiration^ 
which  was  owing)  in  its  origin>  to  the  predbminant 
paiTion,  or  to  the  madnefs  of  one  iingle  man.  Au« 
thority  comes  foon  to  ftand  in  the  place  of  reafon. 
Men  come  to  defend  what  they  never  examined, 
and  to  explain  what  they  never  underftood.  Their 
fyftem,  or  their  inftitutioij,  to  which  they  were  de- 
termined by  chance,  not  by  choice,  is  to  them  that 
rock  of  truth  on  which  alone  th.cy  can  be  fayed  from 
error*:  they  cling  to  it  accordingly,  and  doubt  it- 
felf was  this  rock  to  the  academicians. 

What  has  been  faid  cannot  be  illuftrated  betcef 
than  by  the  example  of  PIdfo.     He  florifhed,  as 

*  Be  rebus  incoenitis  judicant^  et  ad  quamcanque  {ant 

difcipiinam  quafi  tempeftate  delati,  ad  earn  unquam  ad  faxum 
HJUuBr^cont.    Acad,  qu^ft.  La. 

we 
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we  have  obferved,  about  two  centuries  after  the 
commencement  of  the  philofophical  age  in  Greece ; 
for  I  think  that  we  muft  place  the  commencement 
at  ^haUsy  wherever  we  think  fit  to  place'  the  end  of 
it.  The  ionic,  the  cleatic,  the  italic  fe£b  were  al- 
ready founded^  and  had  made  much  progrefs  and 
much  noife  in  the  learned  world,  by  the  public  lef- 
fons,  whether  in  regular  fchobls  or  not  it  matters 
litde,  and  by  the  writmgs  and  difputations  of  fcvc- 
ral  great  philofophers,  by  whom  the  honor  of  thefe 
fchools'had  been  fupported,  their  different  hypothe- 
fes  improved,  and  their  different  methods  of  invef- 
tigating  truth  defended,  I  have  faid  before  that  it  is 
impoflible  to  defcc;nd  into  the  detail  of  thefe  fyftems 
of  philofophy  with  any  aiTurance :  and  J  will  add,  in 
this  place,  that  I  have  never  read  any  pretended  ex- 
planations of  them  attempted  by  mcdern  fcholars^ 
.even  in  an  intelligible .  manner,  for  this  is  not  always 
the  cafe,  which  might  not  have  been  for  the  moft 
part  altered,  and  forrierimes  contradicted  cndrely^ 
on  the  authority  of  the  very  fame  fragments.  One 
thing  is  certain,  however,  and  we  may  affirm  very 
fafely  that  the  difference  between  attainable  and  un- 
attainable, real  and  fantaftic  knowledge,  and  between 
the  methods  that  led  to  one  or  the  other  of  theiei 
was  not  heard  to  be  difcerned  after  all  the  eflays  that  had 
been  made  in  every  part  of  philofophy,  and  that  were 
ftill  making  when  Plato  arofe.  We  may  believe  th^t 
there  were  fome  who  did  begin  to  difcern  it  accordingly, 
how  much  foeyer  their  notions  concerning  the  firil 
philofophy  had  been  corrupted,  and  the  ufe  of  their 
reafon  had  been  perverted  by  egyptian  and  eaflem 
prejudices.  That  Anaxagoras  did,  we  cannot  doubt ; 
and  the  cenfure  SecnUes  ^(fcs  on  him  in  the  Phasdo, 
makes  his  paneigyric  ori  this  head. 

Democritus  paffed  his  whctte  life,  and  he  lived  to 
be  more  than  an  hundred  years  of  age,  in  a  conftant 
application  to  experimenoU  philofophy.     ^ut  few 

there 
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Ihere  were  then,  or  wUl  be  at  any  other  time,  who 
prefer  foiitude  to  fociety,  Icifure  to  power,  knowledge 
to  wealth,  and  fiknt  obfcure  truth  to  talkative  and 
glittering  error,  as  this  philofopher  did.  If  Plat$ 
had  followed  his  example^  he  might  have  made  pof* 
fibly  a  great  revolution  in  the  philofophy  of  his  own 
|ige,  and  m^ht  have  laid  po(terity  under  the  obli«- 
gation  of  learning  from  him  the  way  to  real,  inftead 
ofbcingmifledbyhim  into  chimerical,  fcience.  He 
might  have  ftood  like  a  polar  ftar  to  dircft  future  gene- 
rations in  their  inquiries  after  truth,  inftead  of  becom* 
ing  an  ignis  fatuus,  that  has  danced  before  their  eyes, 
and  has  led  them  into  error.  But  thofc  very  difpo- 
iidons  of  mind,  and  that  very  charafter  which  hin- 
dered Pluto  from  following  diis  example,  procured 
bim  all  die  reputation  he  acquired,  and  has  enjoyed 
ib  long.  In  thofe  days,  as  in  ours,  philofbphen 
fought  ikme  rather  than  truth,  and  the  fbolifh  ap- 
plauie  of  mankind  could  not  fail  to  ftrengthen  that 
natural  biafs. 

The  greek  philofophers,  for  the  moft  part,  re- 
-*  lembled  the  greek  hiftorians  mentioned  by  Strah. 
Piato  did  fo  moft  eminently.  The  hiftorians,  ob- 
ferving  how  fond  their  countrymen  were  of  thofe 
who  writ  febles,  turned  hiftory  into  romance,  and 
ftudied  to  make  their  relations  marvelous  and  agreed- 
able,  with  litrie  regard  to  truth  ;  in  which  they  were 
encouraged  after  Alexand^'s  expedition  into  Afia, 
by  die  difficulty  of  difproving  any  thing  they  faid  of 
countries  fo  remote.  Juft  fo  did  the  philofophers  in 
fleneral,  and  Plato  in  particular.  They  took  their 
ideas  and  notions  fuperfkially  and  inaccurately  from; 
the  firft  appearances  of  things,  and  examined  and 
verified  them  as  little  as  the  others  did  fa^s.  Thcfc 
ideas  and  notions  were  combined  and  compared  by 
them  as  every  nun*s  fancy  fuggefted:  and  they  had, 
befides  thefe,  in  the  inexhauftible  ftorehoufe  of  fancy, 
-as  many  "entia  rationis"  as  mi^t  fup|Jy  ^  their 

occaftons. 
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occafions.  Thus  the  greek  philofbphy  became  a 
chaos  of  wild  dilcordant  opinions  and  hTpothefes, 
concerning  divine  and  human,  intelie£hial  and  cor- 
poreal nacurCj  which  could  neidier  prove  themfclves, 
nor  be  reconciled  to  one  another.  They  were  the 
▼arious  offspring  of  imaginadon.  Of  imaginadon 
that  affe&ed  to  rove  in  the  divine  fphere,  that  of  pof- 
fibility,  and  would  not  be  confined  to  the  human>  that 
of  aftuality.  Thefe  philoibphical  romances^  in  the 
light  in  which  they  appear  to  us,  may  be  compared 
not  amifs  to  Amadis  of  Gaul,  to  Peirceforrefty  and 
the  reft  of  thofe  heroical  legends,  which  were  writ 
in  defiance  of  hiftory,  chronology,  and  common 
lenfe,  as  the  others  were  in  defiance  of  nature,  and 
real  knowledge>  which  were  the  amufements  of  ig- 
norant ages,  and  which  are  feigned  fo  agreeaUy  by 
Cervantes  to  have  turned  the  brains  of  Don  Quixote. 
I  apprehend  that  few  of  them  had  even  die  merit 
which  la  Calprenede  claimed  in  favour  of  his  Caffandra ; 
for  he  boafted  that,  among  the  fiAions  it  containec^ 
there  was  no  one  which  might  not  be  deemed  true 
conliftendy  with  hiftory :  whereas  in  the  andent  phi- 
lofophical  hypothefes,  how  litdc  foever  we  know  of 
them,  we  know  enough  to  be  fure  that  there  were 
many  opinions  advanced  abfoiutely  inconfiftent  with 
the  nature  of  things,  and  with  the  diftates  of  right 
reafon ;  fuch  as  were  not  only  unfupported  by  either^ 
but  as  were  contradi&ed  by  both. 

I  have  touched  already  the  principles  from  whence 
ill  this  reaibning  madnefs  proceeded;  for  there  is 
fuch  a  thing:  and  Buchanan  ufed  the  expreflion 
^  gens  radone  furens,"  very  properly.  The  man, 
who  walked  foberly  about  in  the  bedlam  of  Paris^ 
and  believed  himfelf  God  the  father,  was  certJUnly 
mad:  and  yet  he  reaibned  extremely  well  when  he 
tflured  the  company  that  the  other^  who  called 
himielf  God  the  fon,  was  an  impoftor;  becaufe  he 
who  was  the  father  knew  him  not*  nor  had  ever 
&cn  him  in  heaven.    Thus  the  philofopher,  who 
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is  in  iiich  hafte  to  arrive  at  general^  that  he  ne- 
gleds  particular  knowledge,  and  takes  a  bold  leap 
Irom  a  few  clear  ;ind  diftinft  ideas  to  the  firft  princi- 
ples of  thtng-s  how  well  foever  he  reafons,  is  mad. 
Des  CarUs  was  mad,  whenever  he  did  fo :  and  none 
but  Fmienelle  would  have  made  it  a  proof  of  his  fu- 
periority  over  Newton^  who  did  the  very  contrary. 
Ideas  may  be»dear  and  diftind  in  the  mind,  and  yet 
be  &ntaftical  \  or  have  only  metaphyfical  reality* 
But  fuppofe  them  as  real  jas  you  pleafe,  yet  to 
make  them  proper  materials  of  general  knowledge 
we  muft  not  attempt  to  leap,  we  muft  go  ftep  by 
ftep,  and,  by  a  Qow  gradation  of  intermediate  con- 
necting ideas,  from  particulars  to  generals.  Befides, 
if  we  fuppofe  all  the  ideas  we  have  of  both  kinds  to  be 
in  any  cafe  real,  yet  ftill  they  may  not  be  fufficient, 
Sufficient  I  mean  in  number.  The  ftock  we  have  may 
ierve  to  eftablifli  one  general  axiom,  but  not  ano- 
ther, more  general,  which  we  endeavour  to  raifc 
upon  it.  In  fhort,  he,  who  imagines  that  he  can 
extend  general  knowledge  by  the  force  of  pure  in- 
felleft  and  abftraft  meditation,  beyond  the  founda- 
tions that  he  has  laid  in  particular  knowledge,  is  jud 
as  mad,  in  thinking  he  has  what  he  has  not,  as  he 
who  thinks  he  is  what  fie  is  not.  He  is  juft  as  mad 
as  the  archicedt  would  be,  who  Ihould  undertake  to 
build  the  roof  of  the  houfe  on  the  ground,  and  to 
lay  the  foundations  in  the  air. 

It  is  not  enough  to  fay,  that  Vlato  was  an  heroi- 
cal  poet  5  nor  after  Longimsy  that  he  derivetl  from 
HomeTy  as  from  a  great  fource,  very  many  of  his 
dodrirtes.  He  had  the  genius  of  thofe  dithyrambic 
poets,  who  were  faid  proverbially,  and  with  allufion 
to  their  extravagant  fallies  of  imagination,  never  to 
drink  water.  He  fpeaks  with  great  rcfpeft  of  a 
divine  fiiry,  the  principle  of  fublime  metaphyfical 
and  theological  knowledge;  and  he  was  fo  full  of  it 
liimfelf,  'tbat'no  man,  a  little  lefs  delirious  than 
Marfilius  Ficinus,  and  a  little  lefs  funple  and  bigot 

than 
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thzhDacieTy  can  read  bis  wridngs>  as  thofeof  «f»hik>« 
ibpher  who  fought  truth  in  good  earnefti  and  meant 
to  indruft,  rather  than  to  anriufe.     Fimus  own«  *> 
fpeaking  of  the  language  of  this  philofopher,  thac 
**  he  raves  and  rambles,   obferves  no  order  like 
*^  other  men  in  his  difcourfe,  and  appears  rather  to 
"  be  Ibme  prieft  or  prophet,  who  raves  and  ex{H' 
"  ates  and  tranfports  others  into  the  fame  fiirf,? 
*'  than  a  man  who  goes  about  to  inftrufb/'  ^uin^ 
tilian  f  fpeaks  to  the  fame  efFet^ :  and  even  Gcerop 
as  partial  as  he  was,  is  forced  to  confefs  that  his  ftyle 
was  rather  that  of  poetry  than  of  profr.     Let  mc- 
add,   that  when  he 'finks  fron)    thefe    imaginary 
heights  of  enthufiafm  and  faife^fublime,  he  finksi 
down,  and  lower  no  writer  c^  fink,  into  a  tedious- 
focradcal  irony,  into  certain  flinrfy  hypothedcai  rea« 
ibnings,  that  prove  nothing,  and  into  aUufions  thac 
are  mere  vu^arifms,  and  that  neither  explain  nor 
inibrce  any  thing,   that  wants  to  be  explained  or 
inforced. 

As  the  founder  of  the  academy  drew  the  gro- 
tefque  of  his  theology  and  metaphyfica  principally  on. 
the  canvafs,  that  Homer  atid  Pythagoras  had  fpread 
for  hinri,  fo  it  feems  to  me,  that  he  proposed  much 
the  fame  obje£b  of  ambidon*  to  himfclf,  as  the  Sa^*- 
mian  did  I  do  not  mean  to  make  any  ill-natured 
reflediohs  on  his  voyages  into  Sicily,  nor  on  his  in« 
trigues  with  Dion^  nor  to  infift  on  thofc  which  have 
been  made.  If  he  took  a  great  fum  of  money,  it 
was  to  buy  books.     If  he  rode  into  Syracufe  in  a 

*  Ad  Lmar^  Mtd.  prom.— furit  enim  interdum  atque  vaga* 
tnr,  ut  vates,  et  ordinem  interea  non  humanum  fervat,  fed  fa- 
tidicum  et  divinum ;  deque  tarn  docentis  perfonam  agit  quain 
iccerdotis  ca)u(dam»  atque  v^tis,  partim  quidem  furentis,  par- 
tim  verd  oeteris  expiantis,  et  in  diviaoxn  furorem  iimiliter 
rapientb. 

f  Multum  enim  fupra  profam  oratipnem,  &  quam  pedeftrem 
Oraeci  vocant,  furgic,  ut  mihi  non  hominis  ingenio,  fed  quo* 
«km  dbliUco  videator  oraculo  inftru^lus.  1.  lo.  c.  i. 
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gilded  chattoty  drawn  by  four  white  horics,  and  with 
alt  die  pomp  of  a  triumph,  it  was  co  humor  the  tyrant 
he  meantto  reform^  If  he  obtained  a  diftrift  of  coun- 
try in  Sicily,  as  PloiiHus  did  fome  centuries  afterwards 
in  Italy,  it  was  with  the  fame  defign^  to  fet  mankind 
jUi  example  of  the  moft  perfeft  form  of  governments 
"^But  ftill  we  muft  not  think  him  as  free  from  ambr- 
tionj  as  Ay^^r/i/ifj  feems  to  have  been.  He  took  warn- 
ing indeed  from  the  examples  of  Pythagoras  and  of 
Socrates.  One  taught  him  to  moderate  his  politicaJ, 
^ifld  the  other  his  phtloibphical  zeal*  But  ftill,  with 
all  this  apparent  nKxieration,  he  had  an  ambidon  as 
real  a3  any  other,  though  compatible  with  modera- 
tion, and  even  .leaKg  on  die  appearances  of  it,  as 
on  fo  many  neceffary  fupports.  There  is  an  ambi- 
tion that  hariis  as  hody  under  the  mande  of  a  philo- 
i  ibpher,  or  the  cowl  of  a  monk,  as  in  the  breaft  of  an 
.  hero,  and  that  exerts  itfclf  as  eiFedbually,  and  often 

•  as  hurtfuUy  to  mankind  as  the  other.  The  cell  of 
Bsntardy  or  that  of  fSideirand,  even  before  he  got 
the  papacy,  was  a  fcene  of  as  much  intrigue,  and 
as  many  ambitious  projedis,  as  th^t  of  FerdinanJ  the 
catholic,  or  of  Charles  the  fifth.     If  the  diarafters  of 

.  Dw^us  the  elder  and  the  younger  did  not  fufier  Plato 
to  regulate  t'he  government,  and  exercife  legiflation 

•  in  Sicily,  nor  the  dotage  of  theathenian  common- 
weakh  in  his  oj^m  country,  he  acquired  however  a 
much  greater  dominion,  than  that  of  Syracufe  or  of 

.  Athens,  and  held  a  much  nobler  and  higher  rank 

•  than  dut.  of  tyrant  or  of  archon.     He  could  not 
perfuadehis  countrymen :  to  attempt  to  force  them* 
te  thought  unlawfiiL     He  retired  therefore  into  the 

•  academy,  and.exerciled  in  that  retreat,  like  Bernard 
in  his  monafiery,  a  far,;ipieater  power,  quiedy  and 
fafeiy,  thaa  any  that  princes,  or  the  principal  men 

,  in  comnMnwedilis  could  boaft  oi^  widi  ail  the  trouble 
and  danger  to  which  they  ftood  conrinually  expofcd 
in  their  publk  life.  His  reputation,  and  the  authori- 
ty founded  on  it  were  fuch,  that^appeals  were  made, 

and 
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and  ambafladors  feat  to  him  from  different  people, 
who  folicitcd  him  to  give  them  laws ;  a  favor  he 
beftowed  on  fome,  and  refufed  to  others.  In  aiy>ther 
part  of  the  refemhlance  between  Bernard  and  him, 
the  faint  indeed  outdid  the  philofbpher  very  much* 
He  acquired  immenfe  wealth  to  his  order,  as  wdl  a^ 
to  his  particular  convent.  Whereas  Plato  left  no-* 
thing  but  his  philofophy  to  the  philoibphers  of  his 
feft,  in  general :  and  though  he  increafed  the  reve- 
nues of  the  academy>  and  though  the  cuftom  of 
obtaining  further  acquifitions  of  wealth  by  the  tefla- 
mentary  difpofitions  of  perfons  who  defire  to  encou- 
rage this  fchool,  prevailed  from  his  time:  yet  all 
this  would  have  been  but  a  dtie  in  the  bernardine 
treafury. 

In  the  laft  part,  which  I  fhall  mention,  of  rcfem- 
blance  between  thefe  two  theologians,  the  pagan 
had  vaftly  the  advantage  over  the  chriftian.  The 
order  of  the  monks,  inftead  of  maintaining  a  fupe- 
riority  over  other  orders,  was  foon  loft  in  the  crowd 
of  them  i  or  if  diftinguilhed,  was  diftinguiihed  only 
by  ignorance  and  luxury,  and  the  pomp  of  their 
principal  men.  Whereas  the  fe6t  of  philofophers 
did  not  only  eclipfe  all  thofe  that  were  more  antient» 
but  outfhine  and  outlaft  all  that  were  cotempo- 
rary  or  of  later  inftitution.  It  fpread  into  Alia  when 
Alexander  carried  his  arms  thither,  and  into  Egypt 
under  the  aufpices  of  his  fuccefTors.  Platonifm  re-  • 
turned  backf  as  it  were,  to  thofc  nations  from  whom 
the  doftrines  of  it  had  been  derived  originally,  al- 
tered indeed,  but  eafily  known,  and  therefore  ea- 
gerly embraced  by  the  true  parents;  becaufe  of  the 
n^y  allegorical,  senigmatical,  cabbaliftical,  myfti- 
cal  features  which  it  retained  of  the  &mily. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Plato  was  an  enthuGaft,  in 
any  other  fcnfe  than  you  poets  afFeft  to  appear  fuch, 
when  you  call  for  inipiration  and  boaft  of^  the  divine 
fury :  >and  I  could  iooner  perfuade  myfelf  that  he 

was 
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was  nevtr  ki  earneft,  than  that  he  Was  always  fo ; 
for  which  opinion  I  ihall  give  you  rny  reafbns  on 
fome  other  occafion.  But  fure  it  is,  that  he  has 
made  enthufiafts  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  churches ; 
in  the  chriftian  church  particularly,  the  ijno&,  fera- 
phic  faints,  and  the  moil  extravagant  heretics':  of  all- 
which  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  at  large 
elfewhere;  for  as  this  philolbpher  had  a  place  fre- 
quently in  our  converfations,  the  mention  of  hinrv 
will  return  frequendy  in  thefe  cflays  j  which-are  re- 
petitions a  litde  extended  of  the  formei;,  and  which 
claim  fome  of  the  liberty  allowed  in  the  former. 

Platonifm  Sorifhed  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  Greece, 
in  Afia,  and  in  Egypt:  and  the  extravagant  enco-* 
miums  of  Socrafes,  PlalOy  and  their  fchool,  which 
we  find  fo  often. repeated  by  TuUy,  would  be  alone 
fufficient  to  (hew  us  how  highly  this  philofophy  was 
efteemed  in  the  roman  commonwealth.  But  though  it 
was  held  in  this  efteem,  I  think  that  it  had  received 
at  that  time  a  blow  which  made  it  no  longer  fit  to  be 
propagated  with  fuccefs,  as  it  was  then  taught.  It 
was  become  a  philofophy  for  fophifts  and  rhetors 
only;  apd  the  dogmaticd  vamifhi  which  had  im* 
pofcd  at  firft,  being  taken  off  hy Arcejilaus  and  Car^ 
neadesy  there  remained  nothing  in  it  on  which  the 
minds  of  men,  that  feek  naturally  to  be  determined 
and  fixed,  could  reft  with  complacency.  Cuppeity 
and  tableity,  thofe  ridiculous  abftradion,  which  D/- 
ogenes  laughed  at  Plato  for  fuppofing,  had  paffed  in 
the  world ;  but  to  make  men  doubt  of  the  exiftence 
of  the  cup  and  the  table,  was  impofllble. 

The  moft  abfurd  fyftem,  that  is  dogmatical,  will 
prevail  fooner  and  longer,  and  more  generally,  than 
that  of  the  fecond  or  third  academy,  or  that  of 
Pyrrbo  did,  which  arofc  about  the  fame  time  ;  and 
the  duUeft  ftoician,  that  ever  was,  would  have  per- 
fuaded  men  to  affent  to  this  propofition,  "  the  world 

Vol.  IV.  K  'Hs 
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*'  16  a  Wife  being  */'    as  resuJily  is  to  this,  in  a 
bright  funfhine,  **  it  is  now  light/*  mtich  iboner 
dian  Camtades  would  have  perfuaded  them  to  lay 
afide  all  claim  to  decifion,  and  to  confeund  true  and 
ftlfe  in  the  dafs  oi  probability  |.    It  is  not  worth 
while  to  enter  into  any  nice  diftin^on  that  may  be 
made  between  thefe  f^ilofoj^ies.     It  is  enough  for 
our  prelent,  or  any  other  reaibnable  purpore>  to 
eonfider  diem  all  togedier  as  the  fyftems,  if  thejr 
can  be  called  fyftems,  of  men  who  entertained  a 
perpetual  fufpenfion  of  rrtind,  denied  that  any  cer- 
tainty was  to  be  had,  and  diiputed,  at  moft,  abooc 
probability.     Such  a  man  as  Tulfyy  who  was  often- 
tatious  of  his  eloquence^  might  very  naturally  take, 
as  he  did,  this  part  upon  him  §.     He  protefts  in  bis 
academical  queftions  againft  any  imputation  of  (^ 
tentation  indeed ;  but  there  will  be  no  uncharitable- 
nefi  in  laying  much  more  weight  on  what  fell  from 
him  in  the  feeond  tufculan,   where  he  confefl«> 
thut  the  eu(k>m  of  disputing  for  and  againft  every 
dung  pleafed  him  much^  becauie  it  was  ^^  maxima 
*•  dicendi  exercitatio."^    In  (hort,  although  the  aca- 
demicians chofe  a  mudi  more  eafy  talk,  when  they 
undertook  to  refute  the  ftoicians  and  the  epicureans, 
and  every  other  dogmatic  fcft,  than  that  of  defend- 
ing die  apparent  dogmas  of  their  mafter  would  have 
been  ;  yet  it  feems  to  me,  that  they  could  not  have   ' 
ftood  long  on  that  foot,  nor  have  acquired  the  fame, 
which  thofe  madmen,  who  fucceeded  diem  in  the 
profeffion  of  platomfm>  acquired. 

*  Nee  maeia  HpIH*obabit  nunc  Inctw  ■  ■  'home  mondiim  cfle 
fiipientem.     OV*  Apad.  Qua$(L 

I  Philofophiam^-— quap  coifundit  r^ra  qriii  fidfia  Q)dial  age 
jadicio.    Ibid. 

§  Si  aat  oilentatione  aliqnft  addufVns,  am  fladio  cef« 
tandi,  ad  banc  potiffim^  philoibphian  mp  applicavi,  non  mo- 
do  flalticifin  n^9^  fed  coaoi  laorc^t  ec  n^mr^m  condciaaiipi^ 
dimpato. 
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Aitkchtts^  the  third  in  fucccflion  from  Cmmeadts^ 
and  the  laft  in  the  direft  academic  Kne,  begaA  to 
deviate  fronn  the  priflcipk  and  conduft  of  Aree/^m 
mvpvoringbf  Carntades '9  and,  under  pretence  of  r«- 
riving  the  old  academy  and  genuine  platonifm,  h€ 
taught  dogmatically  the  doftrines  he  found  m  Fiat9^ 
gnd  blended  them  ^vith  thofe  of  the  poreic  and  tire 
I)rceum.  From  this  time,  the  falfe  fubSme  of  PtdtM 
began  to  fpeak  more  ftron^  then  ever  to»the  iw»- 
^nadon,  to  the  afFcAions  and  paifions,  and,  £^drd 
by  the  quibbles  of  Zenoy  and  the  fabtikies  of  Jrif-^ 
Mlty  in  a  fhort  rime  after  to  the  prejudices  of  man^ 
kind.  I  fpeak  thus  generalfyi  becauie  f^tonie  phi-- 
fofophy,  which  had  been  confined  to  fthbob  in 
Greece,  in  Afia,  and  in  Egypt,  or' had  been  culci- 
t^ated  by  a  few  particular  genn  at  Rome,  becanne 
^Ihionable  and  fpread  more  than  ever,  when  it  had 
re-affumed  the  ^awdy  drefs  of  which  it  had 
been  ftripped  in  the  academy,  for  fevcn  generacioflis 
of  philofophers  at  leaft.  If  the  fomarr  ladies  were 
not  phtonics  in  love,  they  were  fiich  in  phtlfofophi-* 
cal  fpeculation :  and  the  emperors  Airian^  jtmomm 
and  Marcus  Awrtliusy  for  inftance,  were  as  fond  of 
the  phQofophical  gown,  as  of  the  innperia)  nFiantle. 
JuRm  was  fo>  not  long  after  them^  to  a  degree  of 
fanaticifm. 


SECTION    X. 

W  IlEN  I  come  to  fpeak  of  authority  in  matters 
of  religion,  of  the  chriftian  particularly,  it  wiff  be  pro- 
per to  fhew  how  pbtonifm  was  incorporated  with  it; 
how  the  former  ferved  to  deck  out  the  artificiaJ  the- 
ology grafted  on  revelation,  and  how  the  latter  ferv- 
ed to  perpetuate  the  former^  Here  I  confider  pla- 
toniim  itiativcly  to  the  efFcfts  it  has  hod  oi»  fcience 
in  general ;  and  as  to  them,  I  fay,  that  they  have 
perverted  the  ufe  of  rcafon,  and  corrupted  die  firft 

K  2  elements 
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elements  of  human  knoTVledge,  or  fubftituted  fuch 
as  are  fantaftical  in  the  place  of  fuch  as  are  real* 
Thefe  firft  elements  of  human  knowledge  are  the 
ideas  we  acquire,  according  to  the  eftablifhed  order 
of  human  nature,  from  the  very  dawn  of  life.     As 
we  grow  up  we  learn  of  courfe  to  examine,  to  com- 
pound,  and  to  compare  thefe  in  fome  degree  or 
other,  and  fufficiently  for  our  ordinary  ufe  in  the 
ftations  and  circumftances  of  Ufe  wherein  we  are 
placed..    If  all  this  be  not  very  accurately  done,  as 
It  is  not  always,  and  perhaps  feldom,  there  arifcs 
very  rarely  any  great  inconveniency  from  it.     But 
the  cafe  becomes  extremely  different  in  matters  of 
higher  concern,  in  thofe  of  philofophy,  and  of  the. 
GrA  philofophy  elpeciajly.     The  more  complex, 
and  the  more  abdrafb  our  ideas  and  notions  are,  the 
more  likely  are  we  to  frame  or  retain  them  ill,  the 
confequence  pf  which  much  be  error  on  the  mofl: 
important  fubjefts  that    can   exercife   the   human 
mind.     What  fhall  we  fay  then  of  a  writer,  who  has 
not  only  propagated  on   thefe  fubje6ts  fantaftical 
ideas  and  notions  for  real,  with  an  impoOng  air,  but 
has  attempted  to  turn  mankind  out  of  the  way  of 
framing  any  others  on  every  fubjeft  ?  Shall  we  fay, 
that  he  was  the  philofophical  Homer  ? .  We  (hall  tri- 
fle egregioufly  if- we  do.     Allufion,  allegory,  me- 
taphor, and  every  part  of  figurative  ftyle  is  the  poet's 
language.     Figments  of  imagination  are  his  fubjedt. 
The  piulofopher  may  fometimes  employ  the  former 
cautioufly,    and  under  much  controul :   the  latter 
never.     Reafon  muft  be  his  guide,  and  truth  alone 
his  fubjeft.     When  they  are  not  fuch,  though  he 
keeps  the  name,  he  goes  out  of  the  charafter.     He 
is  guilty  of  fraud.     Plato  was  eminently  guilty  of  it, 
and  the  taint  has  defcended,  like  that  of  original 
fin,  tp  his  pofterity. 

All  his  lineal  fucceflbrs  have  followed  the  exam- 
ple he  fet  them  in  feveral  forms,  according  to  their 

feveral 
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fcvcral  talents.  They  attempted  it  even  in  phyfics. 
But  error  of  this  kihd  has  not  been  eftablilhed,  nor 
fixed,  nor  fanftified.  Corporeal  nature  affords  a 
public  ftandard  obvious  to  fenfe,  and  by  which 
every  man  may  try  the  ideas  and  notions  of  another, 
whether  they  be  fantaftic  or  real  i  and  for  this  rea- 
fon  phyfical  knowledge  has  been  in  almoft  a  conftant 
courfe  of  improvement,  the  errors  have  been  from  age 
to  age  corre6ted,  and  the  fenfible  phasnomena,  which 
are  the  objedls  of  it,  being  numberlefs,  it  has  been 
valUy  extended,  as  well  as  afcertained  in  thefe  latter 
ages.  Since  the  revival  of  experimental  philofophy, 
fpeculative  whimfical  naturalifts  have  impoled  no 
more  than  Ovid,  who  did  not  mean,  nor  than  L«- 
cretiusy  who  did  mean  to  impofe,  their  phyfics  for 
true  philofophy. 

Plat§  did  his  beft  to  difgrace  this  criterion,  and  to 
perfuade  men  not  to  truft  to  it,  even  to  verify  their 
fimple  ideas  of  fenfible  objcds.  Metaphyfics  fuit- 
cd  his  purpofe  better,  jufl  as  an  half  light  fuits  bet- 
ter than  a  full  light  the  purpofe  of  one  who  has  falfe 
wares  to  vend.  We  have  indeed  in  our  minds  a 
criterion  of  fpiritual  nature,  and  of  matters  purely 
intelligible.  But  diis  criterion  is  not  as  public,  and 
as  common  to  all  men,  as  the  other.  However 
fantaftical,  inadequate,  or  confufed  and  obfcure  the 
ideas  and  notions  of  another  rnan  may  appear  to 
me,  he  is  at  liberty  to  affirm,  that  they  appear  quite 
otherwife  in  his  mind :  and  though  I  may  not  believe 
him,  I  cannot  conrradift  him.  What  can  I  fay  to 
a  myftic,  who  boafts  of  fpecial  grace,  and  divine 
illuminations;  or  to  a  metaphyfician,  who  pretends 
to  make  incomprehenfible  abftraftions,  and  to  clam- 
ber up  Plato's  m}  ftic  ladder  from  opinion  to  know- 
ledgCj^the  knowledge  of  immaterial  forms,  more  than 
this,  I  perceive  no  fuch  illuminations,  1  can  make  no 
fuch  abflraftions,  I  have  no  fuch  ladder  ?  Thefe  di- 
vines and  philofophers  are  flopped,  like  their  fellow- 
creatures,  on  the  very  outlkirts  of  the  intelleftual 

worlds 
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worlds  notwithftandiog  their  boaib :  and  if  they  re* 
lilted  nothing  of  it  more  than  Mrhat  they  have  &k, 
ieeiit  and  known,  tbe^  would  relate  nothing  more 
than  other  philoibphical  travellers.  But  as  they 
pretend  to  have  gone  ^rther,  they  may  well  pretend 
to  have  felt,  feen,  and  knowid  more. 

Plato  was  fuch  a  traveller,  and  the  father  of  phi- 
loibphical lying  to  us,  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
thole  who  preceded  him*  Thofe  who  preceded  him 
might  ne^£b  an  exaA  determination  of  ideas,  and 
a  fteady  vie  of  words,  the  figns  of  thefe  ideas, 
which  is  no  more  than  all  philofophers  are  apt  to  do. 
But  he  is  to  us  the  firft  who  taught  men,  inftead  of 
diftrufting,  to  renounce  their  fenfes  in  the  fearch  of 
^ruthi  and,  infteadof  cakmg  their  ideas  from  the  out- 
ward impreffions,  and  inward  fug^eftions  of  nature, 
to  take  them  fix>m  an  afiumed  region  of  ideas  which 
ocvcr  existed  out  of  delirious  brains.  This  do6bine, 
that  poifi>m  icience  to  the  very  roots,  is  in  part  ib 
abfurd,  and  in  part  fo  notorioufly  falfe,  that  we  may 
jufUy  wonder  how  he  could  miftake  the  truth  in 
one  cafe,  and  affirm,  if  he  really  meant  to  affirm, 
and  expedted  to  be  believed,  diredUy  againft  it  in 
the  other.  That  we  cannot  have  knowledge  of  fen- 
fible  objeds,  abfolute  knowledge,  a  knowledge  of 
the  eilences  of  the  iubftances^  is  moft  true  i  not  {or 
the  reaibn  he  ^ves,  becaufe  they  are  in  a  perpetual 
fiux,  always  generating]!  never  exifting :  but  becaufe 
we  cannot  dilcern  by  our  fenfes  their  inward  con- 
ititutions  and  firft  qualities,  nor  any  thing  more  than 
their  elFeds  on  us.  Such  knowledge  is  relative  to 
our  ibte,  and  would  not  be  the  fame  in  another. 
It  is  human  knowledge  :  no  more.  But  fiill  it  is 
one  kind  of  knowle(%e,  and  very  fufficicnt  for  us. 
I  have  not  an  opinion,  I  know  that  I  am  warmed 
or  burned :  and  if  chriftianity  had  been  never  pub- 
fiihed,  I  fhould  have  known,  not  believed  myfclf 
to  be  a  man, ,  not  a  cock.  As  Maleirancbe,  who 
wa«  traniportcd  by  the  delirium  of  Piafo^  by  that 

of 


-of  Dei  CartKy  and  by  hb  own  all  at  coice,  fnade  vh 
>  of  faith  to  realife  fenfitirc  knowkdge ;  io  Fldto  found 
in  the  intelledual  world  the  forms  and  eileiiees  of 
fufaftanoes,  as  well  as  the  ideas  and  dodons  that  we 
hare  of  mixed  modes  and  refattions.  AU  diefe,  ac- 
cording to  him,  were  fixed  and  permanent,  eternal 
exempkrs  and  dhrine  endcies,  and  therefore  the  fole 
4bje£b  of  Icience.  Reafon  was  placed  between  the 
ol5©6b  of  intcflcft  and  of  fenfe.  The  "  firft  belong 
"  to  Goc^  and  to  fome  of  the  ekft  among  men*/* 
When  reafon  ri&s  up  to  the  firft,  it  acquires  the 
kAowkdge  of  thir^  divine :  When  it  defcends  to 
the  latter,  it  is  filled  with  the  enxMrs  of  opinion. 
Science  is  therefore  ^^  a  comprehenfion  of  things 
''  divine  by  reafeaf."  I  take  the  fubftanoe  of 
w4iat  is  here  iaid  from  Maxims  Ficimts,  to  whole 
enofition  of  Plato^s  meaoing  there  can  be  no  6b- 
jeaion  made ,  and  I  add>  that  if  I  took  the  wholQ^ 
the  fargon  would  be  (till  more  furprifing. 

y/lm  man,  who  was  not  in  the  delirium  of  a 
loetaphyikal  fever,  and  who  turned  his  eyes  cootty 
*  and  ioberly  inward,  has  iiot  feen  that  we  know  np* 
thing  of  fexkfihle  obfe£ts  but  what  our  fenfes  discover 
to  us,  and  our  ,memory  retains  of  them  after  they 
art  difcovered :  and  that  all  tbofe  ideal  entities,  the 
abftraft  fonns  of  them,  are  the  bold  fidtions  of  ima* 
gination  ?  Who  ever  reflected  on  the  operadons  of 
his  mend,  and  did  not  perceive,  that  sdl  his  ideas, 
or  complex  notions  of  mixed  modes  and  relations, 
are  the  creatures  of  the  mind,  who  puts  them  to^ 
gethcr  for  her  ufe  as  experience  and  obfcrvation  di*- 
rc&y  nay  arbitrarily  if  ihe  pieafes  f  that  he  never 
difcerned  them  any  where  but  in  his  own  mind;  that 
they  are  of  mere  human  produdion,  and  that,  as 
they  are  often  variou(ty  combined  or  compounded  by 

*  Intelle^tts  autem  Dei  proprks,  t%  paucoram  admodum 
ele^lorum  hominam. 

+  Divinarum  rcnun  ccrta  coxnprehenfio*  M^s.  Ficin.  cp. 
4a  theetetom. 
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difFcrcnt  minds,  fo  they  are  feldom  prcferved  in  anf 
mind  ftcadily  and  invariably  ?     Shall  we  be  afraid 
then  to  fay,  that  the  doftrine  of  ideas  iii  Plaio  is 
.abfurd  and  falfe,  and  that  he  has  by  teaching  it  cor- 
njptcd  the  firft  elements  of  knowledge  ?     It  is  ma- 
nifeft  that  he  has  done  fo :    too  manifcft  to  be  dc- 
•nied,  and  for  this  reafon  his  admirers  have  endea- 
voured rather  to  accuftom  mankind  to  the  abiurdity, 
by  their  conftant  imitations  of  it,  than  to  defend  it, 
Notwithftanding  all  tthat  has  been  obierved,  and 
.much  more  that  might  have  been  obferved,  to  flicw 
the  &llacy  and  impertinence  of  a  philofophy  that 
has  been  fo  long  admired,  this  philofophy  has  roll-, 
ed  down  a  torrent  of  chimerical  knowledge  from 
pagan  and  chriftian  antiquity,  with  litde  oppofirion, 
and  fcarce  any  interruption,  to  the  prefent  age ;  for 
which  reafon  it  is  as  neceflary  to  expofe  the  futility 
of  this  philofophy  now,  as  it  would  have  been  many 
centuries  ago.     Not  only  pagan,  but  chriftian  theo- 
logy has  been  derived  from  Plato,  in  great  meafure^ 
and,  as  ftrangely  as  that  may  found,  even  from  Ha- 
mer  tooy  if  he  imitated  Homer  as  much,  and  bor- 
rowed as  inuch  from  him  as  Longinus  and  others  of 
the  anticnts  affirm.     There  is  a  certain  marvelous 
which  dazzles  and  feizes  the  mind,  the  philofophical 
as  well  as  the  unphilofophiqal ;  and  the  man  who 
thinking  he  undcrftands,  admires  his  own  under- 
ftanding,  as  well  as  the  man  who  admires,  becaufe 
he  does  not  underfed.     This  gave  a  great  luflre  to 
the  platonic  philofophy  :  and  is  employed  in  feafon 
and  out  of  feafon,  fo  as  to  run  through  almoft  every 
part  of  it.     But  there  is  fomething  more  to  be  ob- 
ferved.    Plato  affefted  to  write  fo  equivocally  and 
fo  inconfiftently,  according  to  the  diflferent  fubjefts, 
and  different  characters  of  interlocutors,  whom  he 
introduces  in  his  dialogues,  that  he  might  pafs  either 
for  a  dogmatift,  or  a  fcepric.    The  latter  academy 
took  this  hint :  but  they  followed  a  middle  courfc^ 

(Icnying 
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denying  certainty  to  the  dognnatilh,  and  maintaining 
probability  againft  the  Iceptics :  in  which  middle 
courfe  they  could  not,  however,  have  maintained 
themfelves  long,  as  it  has  been  obferved  alre^y. 
The  latter  platonicians  therefore  affumed  the  doc- 
trines of  their  matter  to  be  dogmatical,  taught  them 
with  all  their  own  improvements  as  fuch,  fucceeded 
better  and  lafted  longer.  Thus  has  the  fame  of  this 
fchopl  been  preferved,  and  the  philofophy  been 
propagated  under  different  forms  to  one  uniform 

urpofe,  to  feduce  men  out  of  the  precinfts  of  xeal 

nowlcdge. 


SECTION    XL 


I 


IN  OT  only  curiofity  was  indulged,  but  vanity  was 
gratified  by  it.  An  identity  in  nature,  or  a  cqgna- 
fian,  as  the  learned  Cudwortb  calls  it,  of  the  di- 
vine and  human  mind  being  once  eftablifhed,  it  is 
no  wonder,  that  the  bounds  of  attainable  and  unat- 
tainable knowledge  were  confounded,  and  became 
undifceinible.  The  farther  we  carry  our  difcoveries 
concerning  the  animal  fyftem,  wherein  we  have  our 
place,  the  more  proofs  we  find  that  all  the  parts  of 
it  are  full  of  life,  and  fenfe,  and  intelligence,  in  an 
inconcjeiyable  variety  of  degrees,  but  in  fome  de- 
gree or  other:  and  Malebrancbe  had  reafon  to  fay, 
"  les  petits  animaux  nc  manquent  pas  aux  microf- 
**  copes,  commt  les  microfcopes  manquent  aux  petits 
^?  animaux.''  Now  the  moral  efFcdt  of  fuch  a  fur- 
yey  as  this  (hould  be,  both  a  greater  adoration  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  ^d  a  greater  humiliation  of 
ourfelves,  who  are  fo  clofely  connefted  with  the  rell 
of  the  animal  kind.  But  the  prophahe  afTiimption 
we  Ipeak  of  here,  which  had  its  foundation  in  the 
platonic  and,  pydiagoric  fyftems,  tends  to  lelfen  our 

admiration 
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admiration  and  adoradoa  of  the  Supreme  Beings  or 
ac  leaft  the  humiliation  of  ourfelves,  by  taking  our 
thoughts  off  from  the  fenfible  connexion  between  u$ 
and  other  animals,  and  by  applying  them  to  an  ima- 
g^ary  connection  between  the  divine  and  huipan  na^ 
ture.  There  are  no  anthropomorphites  I  think  lc&^ 
but  there  have  been  men  among  the  mod  devout 
tfaeifts  of  paganifin,  and  there  are  thofe  among 
chriftian  philofophers  and  divines,  who  join  God  and 
man  as  abfurdly  by  a  iuppofed  fimilitude  of  intelle&y 
knowledge>  and  manner  of  knowing,  as  thofe  here* 
tics  did  by  a  fuppofed  fimilitude  of  Bgure.  Vanity 
has  not  only  maintained  this  abfurdity  among  the 
followers  of  Plato,  but  fpread  it  among  thole  of  dif- 
ferent feds.  I  will  not  turn  to  the  extravagant  paf- 
/ages  of  this  fort,  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
we  have  of  the  latter  pythagorician  platonifh.  I  will 
mention  one  only  from  thole  oiSt.  Auftiny  which  hap- 
pens to  occur  to  my  memory,  and  may  fcrve 
"  inftar  omnium/'  Nodiing  is  (uperior  to  the  human 
foul,  fays  that  fiithcr,  but  God.     "  Nihil  eft  poten- 

^'  tios niliil  eft  fublimius.     Quicquid  fupra  illam 

*^  eft  jam  creator  eft.**  This  doftrine  the  faint 
learned,  as  he  learned  that  of  the  divine  logos, 
from  PlatOy  or  from  thofe  madmen,  the  difciples  of 
Pythagoras  and  Plato.  In  ftiort ,  the  vanity  of  Ac 
human  heart  indulged  itfclf  in  this  kind  of  flattery 
{o  much,  that  even  the  ftoics  borrowed  the  fame 
notions.  Human  rcafon  is,  according  to  Seneca^ 
not  only  a  portion  of  the  divine  fpirit  immerfed  in 
body,  the  fame  in  God  and  in  man,*  with  this  fole 
difference,  in  him  it  is  perfeft,  in  us  capable  of 
perfeftion*;  but  it  was  an  axiom  of  that  fchool,  that 
the  foul  is  divine,  and  all  divine  natures  are  the  (amct. 

•  In  corpus  humanum  pars  divini  fpiritiis  merfa  .diis. 

hominibufque  commanis.  In  illis  confummata  efl.  In  nobit 
confummi' bills. 

t  Divborum  ana  natura  cf^. 
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PhilofopKers  being  thus  drawn,  in  their  own  con- 
ceit, out  of  that  clafs  of  beings  in  which  the  Creator 
had  placed  them,  and  having  jdaced  themfelves, 
according  to  their  own  good  pleafure,  and  without 
any  other  claim  to  it  than  arbitrary  aiTumption,  in  a 
fort  of  middle  ftate, .  at  leaft,  between  God  and  nian. 
In  which  too  they  pretended  themfelves  able  to  place 
others  by  certain  metaphyfical  noftrums,  thefe 
mountebanks  and  their  zanis  were  eafily  induced  to 
imagine,  that  fincc  their  fouls  were  immortal,  and 
participant  of  the  divine  nature,  they  were  capable 
of  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  and  of  wildom  nK)rc 
than  human,  even  whilft  they  wore  the  garb  of  hu- 
manity. Believing  themfelves  wrapped  up  in  pure 
intelled,  whilft  they  were  in  truth  tranfported  by 
mere  imagination,  they  affumed  their  knowledge, 
like  their  nature,  to  be  divine.  Clogged  by  bodies, 
and  confined  for  a  time  to  tlus  inferior  lyftem,  they 
could  not  enjoy  the  full  prerogatives  of  their  own, 
nor  attain  complete  abfcJute  knowledge.  But  ftill 
they  enjoyed  and  excrcifed  thefe  prerogatives  in  a 
good  degree,  clogged  and  confined  as  they  were, 
when  they  abftrafted  their  fouls  from  their  bodies, 
by  fpiritual  exercifes  and  profou^nd  meditation,  and 
rofe  by  this  abftradion  in  pure  intellcft  up  to  con- 
template the  divine  ideas,  and  to  know,  if  not  as 
much  as  God,  yet  in  the  fame  manner,  and  much 
more  than  other  men.  Plotinus^  who  was  to 
aihamed  to  wear  a  body,  that  he  would  never  fufitr 
any'pifture  of  it  to  be  drawn,  had  been  ravifhed 
more  than  once,  as  Porphyry  affirms,  to  an  union 
with  the  fupreme  intelligence,  and  he  himfelf  had 
been  fo  once.  It  was  not  hard  for  fuch  philofophers 
to  believe,  and  to  make  it  believed,  that  the  know- 
ledge unattainable  by  others  was  attainable  by  them, 
and  that  whilft  ordinary  perfons,  incumbered  by 
body,  and  groveling  on  earth,  acquired  widi  much 

pains 
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*pains  a  Ctde  particular  knowledge^  they  had  the 
mctaphyfical  fecrct  of  rifing  to  univerfals. 

Such  as  thefe  were  the  men,  wfio  iffuing  from  the 
ichools  of  pythagoric  and  platonic  philofophy,  dif- 
•  curbed  the  progrcfs  of  real  knowledge,  and  by  flat- 
.  tering  the  vanity  of  the  human  mind,  turned  it  to 
£mtaftical.  Heathens  adopted  thefe  notions  the 
more  eafily,  becaufe  they  had  already  adopted  thofe 
of  genii,  of  daemons,  of  celeftial  and  fupercelcftial 
gods,  who  formed  a  chain  of  intelligence  from  the 
human  up  to  the  fopreme.  Chriftians  too  might 
adopt  them  the  more  readily,  becaufe  they  had 
other  as  undetermined  ideas  of  cherubim,  and  fera- 
phim,  of  thrones,  principalities,  powers,  and  vir- 
tues, of  archangels  and  angels,  of  three  hierarchies, 
and  nine  choirs  of  celeftial  fpirits,  figments  of 
crackbrained  enthufiafts,  fuch  as  Denys  the  areopa- 
gite,  and  the  fcholar  of  St.  Pauly  if  in  truth  there 
was  any  fuch  perfon,  and  if  fomc  pious  knave  did 
not  forge  the  book  and  an  author  for  it.  Thefe  no- 
tions might  ferve,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  heathens, 
to  form  an  mtelle&ual  chain,  and  a  fhort  gradation 
of  intelligence  from  God  to  man.  But  orthodox 
Chriftians  had  no  need  of  any  fuch  chain.  They 
knew  by  the  fcriptures,  that  the  correfpondence  be- 
tween God  and  man  was  often  immediate  and  even 
Jntinjate  and  familiar  with  his  eleft,  and  with  fuch 
purified  fouls  as  were  prepared  for  it.  They  found 
in  the  old  teftament  one  example  of  a  patriarch  tranf- 
lated  very  corporeally  into  heaven,  and  one  in  the 
new  of  an  apoflle  ravilhed  thither,  he  knew  not  how. 
But  the  whole  tenor  of  the  facred  writings  reprc- 
fented  the  Supreme  Being,  in  frequent  conference 
with  his  creatures,  God  covenanting,  or  making 
bargains  with  man,  and  man  with  God  ;  God  hold- 
ing the  language  of  man,  reafoning,  arguing,  ex- 
poftulating,  in  a  very  human  manner,  animated  by 
human  ^ffeAions,  and  appealing  to  human  know- 
ledge. 
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ledge.  In  iliort,  they  believed  farther,  on  the  fame 
audiority,  that  the  word,  the  wifdom  of  the  father, 
the  very  God,  had  been  incarnated  here  on  earth, 
aflbmed  an  human  body,  lived  like  a  man  with  men, 
and  died  at  once  by  their  hands  and  for  their  fakes. ' 
It  could  not  be  hard  furely  forthofe  who  believed  all 
this,  and  who  wereacciiftomed  to  think  in  this  man- 
ner of  the  divinity,  to  be  perfuaded,  that  God 
knew  by  the  help  of  ideas,  like  man,  fo  clofe  was 
the  analogy  between  their  natures,  that  there  were 
two  regions  of  ideas,  the  one  of  ideas  Qf  fenfe,  the 
other  of  ideas  of  pure  intelleft ;  that  the  former  bc- 
-ing  nothing  more  than  reprefentations  of  appear- 
ances, and  relative  folely  to  the  fyftem  in  which  they 
arofe,  nothing  more  could  be  acquired  by  them  than 
probability,  and  opinion  founded  on  it,  fufEcient  in- 
deed for  vulgar  ufe,  though  not  fo  for  philofophical 
purpofes  ;  but  that  minds  illuminated  by  philofojAy 
could  rife  to  the  higher  region  in  which  alone  cer- 
tainty and  fcientifical  knowledge  were  to  be  acquired 
by  contemplating  thofe  intellcftual  ideas,  abftrafl: 
natures,  eternal  eflences^  incorporeal  fubftances,  ancl 
all  the  objefts  of  metaphyfics. 

From  fuch  fantaftical  notions  we  know,  that  men 
fet  out  in  fearch  of  fantaftical  knowledge  above  two 
thoufand  years  ago,  and  how  much  fooner  we  can- 
not fay.  In  hopes  of  reaching  unattainable,  they 
neglefted  attainable  knowledge,  fcorned  to  confine 
themfelves  to  that,  to  which  they  were  confined  by 
the  author  of  nature,  and  attempting  to  rife  above 
the  level  of  humanity,  they  funk  below  it ;  for  they 
furely  are  below  it,  who  imagine  themfelves  to  be 
what  they  are  not,  to  have  knowledge  where  they 
can  have  none,  and  to  want  it  where  it  lies  open  to 
their  induftry. 

It  would  have  been  no  agreeable  attempt  in  thofe 
days,  nor  is  it  a  welcome  one  in  thefe,  to  fix  the 
bounds  of  attainable  and  unattainable  knowledge. 

The 
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'  The  philofophers  we  Ipcak  of  arc  as  ridiculous  in  a 
quite  contrary  ferife,  as  the  learned  mandarins  of 
the  Chinefe.     The  mandarins  hj^d  decided,  that  Chi- 

^na,  a  part  of  Tartary,  die  other  ftates  that  lajr 
round  diem,  and  the  neighbouring  iflands  contained 
the  whole  world.  They  knew  no  other,  they  in- 
quired after  no  other,  and  were  aftoniihed  therefore 
when  the  jeluits  (hewed  them  a  map  of  the  two  he- 
mifpheres.  The  philofophers  remain  unacquainted 
with  their  own  country,  and  inquire  little  about  it, 
or  about  thofc  that  lie  neareft  to  it.  They  are  wholly 
taken  up  with  imaginary  countries  at  an  immenfe 
diftance,  where  they  never  were,  and  concerning 
which  they  can  have  no  mtelligence  from  any  that 
have  been  there.  But  the  abfurdity  of  abfurdiries 
is  this*  They  pronounce  dogmatically,  and  they 
pretend  to  demonftrate  when  they  fpcak  of  thcfc 
unknown  countries,  and  they  fink  into  doubt  and 
bypothcfis  when  they  fpeak  of  their  own. 

Could  philofophers  have  been  perfuaded  to  analile 
the  human  mind,  to  examine  intuitively  the  fiiculdes 
of  it,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  objefts  of  their 
inquiry,  the  extravagant  notions  (poken  of  might 
have  been  foon  exploded,  the  progrefs  of  fentafti- 
cal  knowledge  might  have  been  flopped  early,  and 
that  of  real  knowledge  might  have  been  advanced 
without  interruption. 

But  the  ill  ftar  of  knowledge  cantrived  to  render 
this  impracticable.  It  has  been  fai^l,  that  ArifiotU 
was  an  ungrateful  fcholar  to  his  maftcr  Plato.  It 
may  be  fo.  But  this  obligation,  at  kaft,  the  maftcr 
had  to  the  fchcJar.  The  fcholar  raifed  a  mifl:  that 
hindered  men  from  difcerning,  as  they  might  have 
done  fooner  or  later^  the  ablurdity  of  his  philofo- 
jJby :  and  this  mift  continued  thickening  before  the 
eyes  of  men  for  many  ages.  The  Romans  were 
far  from  correcting  and  improving  the  greek  philofo- 
phy.    They  contented  thertifelves  to  tranQate  and 

imitate : 
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imitate:  and  the  fame  fervile  manner  of  philofo- 
phifing  was  followed  after  the  rcfurreftion  ot  letters. 
A  ridiculous  veneration  for  Plato  revived  with  them : 
and  Atiftotle  maintained  in  the  fchools  the  empire  he 
had  ufurped  every  where  during  the  dark  ages  of 
gothic,  of  arabian  and  of  ecclefiaftical  barbarity. 
The  anticnt  fathers  of  the  church  had  recommended 
thefe  two  philofophics  fufEciently  to  more  modern 
dodor^,  by  their  example  and  writings.  But  Arifto^ 
tie  had  helped  to  defend  what  Plat^  had  helped  prin- 
cipally to  cftablilh,  and  as  defence  grew  more  and 
mcwe  neceflary  from  age  to  age,  fo  the  reputation 
and  authority  of  Arijlotky  which  Were  great  in  the 
mahometan,  feemed  to  rife  above  thofe  of  Plato  in 
the  chriftian  fchools  of  philofophy  :  or  at  leaft  to  be 
more  employed  in  them.  I  am  not  ignorant  diac 
many  pafTages  of  the  fathers  and  other  chriftian  wri- 
ters may  be  cited  againft  the  peripatetic  philofophy. 
But  thcfe  paflagcs  fcrve  only  to  multiply  proo&» 
that  thefe  venerable  perfons  were  apt  to  contradift 
one  another,  and  even  themfelves.  Cardinal  Pala^ 
vidni  was  very  angry  with  father  Paul  for  faying, 
when  he  ^eaks  of  the  lixth  feffion  pf  the  council  of 
Trent,  wherein  fo  much  ufe  was  made  of  the  diC- 
tindtions  of  the  ftagyrite,*  that  without  this  afliftance 
«  we  fhould  have  had  many  articles  of  faith  the 
lefs/*  The  cardinal  denies  the  faft  fo  little>  that  he 
juftifies  the  proceeding  by  the  example  of  thofe  an- 
ticnt councils,  who  did  the  fame  when  they  diftin- 
fiilhcdfo  nicely  fubftance,  pcrfon,  and  hypoftalis. 
know  not  whether  it  be  true,  though  I  incline  to  be- 
lieve it  if  MelanStbm  faid  it,  that  the  ethics  of  Arifio- 
tie  were  read  publicly  in  (bmc  churches  inftead  of 
the  gofpcls.  But  every  one  knows,  that  he  and  his 
philofophy  have  been  Ipoken  of  by  great  divines  and 

*  Noi  iinncarsm&  dt  molti  ar&coix  di  Ade,    HiiL  del  con. 
tiii.  L  ». 

moft 
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mofl:  devout  periens  of  the  chriftian  and  mahomc- 
tan  churches,  in  terms  fo  hyperbolical,  that  they  are 
blafphemous* 

By  fuch  combinations  of  circumftances,  and  by 
others  that  were  favorable  to  the  ariftotelian  philo- 
foph'y,  a  jargon  of  words,  that  feemed  to  es^plain^ 
Without  explaining,  and  the  rules  of  a  dialcftic,  that 
feemed  to  prove>  a^id.  that  did  prove  indififerently 
cither  in  favor  of  truth,  or  of  error,  took  up  the 
whole  attention  of  philolbphers,  and  rendered  it  im- 
poflible  for  them  to  make  any  advances  in  learning 
and  knowledge.  All  die  rational  powers  of  the  ftrong- 
cft  minds  were  fo  mifapplied,  that  giants  employed 
themf9lves  in  picking  ftraws;  and  men,  whofe  in- 
telleftual  fight  might  be  compared  to  that  of  Lph- 
ecus,  wandered  about  in  a  metaphyfical  and  logical 
mift,  always  in  fearch  of  truth,  finding  it  feldom, 
and  miflaking  often  even  error  for  it.  Fantaftical 
ideas,  new  invented  words,  and  new  applications  of 
old  words  put  into  a  quaint  fyllogiftical  form,  made 
up  the  fum  of  the  mirabilia,  the  inopinata,  and  the 
paradoxes  of  the  floics.  Much  in  the  fam'e  manner 
did  fchoolmen  proceed  in  fubtilifing  their  ideas  and 
notions,  and  in  turning  and  winding  them  by  rules  of 
4irt,  without  any  concern  to  compare  them  with  na- 
ture, and  to  verify  and  fix  them  by  what  is.  The 
confequence  has  been,  that  although  much  of  the  cant 
of  the  fchools  is  laid  afidc,  yet  many  fantaftical  or  un- 
determined ideas  and  notions,  and  many  unmeaning 
words,  or  words  of  vague  fignification,  which  grew 
into  ufe,  or  were  confirmed  in  ufe  then,'  impofe 
ftlU  i  and  that  even  fome  of  our  fineft  writers  ban- 
ter themfelves  and  others  with  them.  It  muft  not 
be  imagined,  that  he  who  reafons,  or  ieem&  rather 
to  reafon  clofely  and  confequentially,  has  therefore 
truth  always  on  his  fide.  To  be  lure  of  this,  we 
muft  be  fure  that  his  words  have  ideas  andnotioJ^s 
perceivable  by  us,  attached  to  them  i  wc  muft  be 
lure  that  all  thefe  are  fteadily  employed^  and  we  muft 

be 
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bc^able,  by  a  careful  analyfe  of  the  ideas  .and  noti- 
ons, where  there  is  the  leaft  room  for  doubt,  to 
difcern  whether  diey  are  fantaftical  or  real,  and  ade- 
quate and  complete,  clear  and  diftind,  or  the  con- 
trary relatively  to  the  fubjefts  about  which  they  are 
employed.  If  we  do  this,  we  (hall  be  neither  fe- 
duced  by  declamadon,  nor  deceived  by  argumenta- 
tion. Some  writers  impofe,  as  fairies  and  enchan- 
ters in  romances  are /aid  to  have  done  ;  but  if  we  do 
this,  their  charms  will  be  broke,  and  either  nothing, 
or  fomething  extremely  abfurd  or  weak  will  appear, 
where  a  ftupendous  and  lolid  pile  prefented  itfelf  to  our 
firft  fight.  If  we  negledl  this,  not  only  Malebranche^ 
ck  the  bilhop  of  Cloyne,  thofe  excellent  poets,  may 
lead  us  agreeably  "  per  ambages  deorumque  minif- 
*^  teria,'*  through  fuch  mazes  of  error  as  none  but  the 
brighteft  genii  are  able  to  contrive  \  but  your  ghoft- 
ly  father,  if  you  had  one,  might  undertake  to  con- 
vince you  by  dint  of  logic,  that  when  he  aiErms  the 
fame  body  to  be  at  the  fame  inftant  in  different 
places,  he  is  far  from  affirming,  that  the  fame  body 
is  and  is  not  in  the  fame  places 

SECTION    Xlt. 

XT  will  found  oddly  to  fome  ears,  that  the  right 
ufe  of  reafon,  and  the  right  conduft  of  the  under- 
ftanding  in  the  inveftigation  of  truth,  and  the  acqui- 
fition  of  real  knowledge,  is  a  very  late  difcovery  j 
and  yet  nothing  is  more  certain.  It  was  not  near  fo 
foon  after  the  refurreftion  of  letters,  as  it  might 
have  been  expefted,  that  the  fantaftical  andfafliioh- 
able  philofophy  of  Plato  and  Arijiotle  began  to  be 
exploded.  Little  by  little,  however,  there  arofe 
men,  who  made  this  ufe  of  the  light  that  increafed 
gradually  in  the  orb  of  fciehce.  There  were  fome 
cflays  made,  faintly,  diffidently,  and  occafionaily  at 
Vol.  IV.  L  ^  firft. 
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firft,  like  thdfe  of  men,  who  emerging  but  of  dkrk- 
nefs,  were  dazzled  as  weH  as  enlightened,  or  of 
men  who  were  fenfible  that  they  might  fufftr  for 
faying,  that  they  had  feen  ^vKat  they  had  Jleen,  or 
that  th^y  knew  what  they  kriew,  in  bopofitfon  to  the 
confirmed  prejudices  of  mankind.  Others  followed 
with'  greater  affurahce,  like  men  born  in  the  fight, 
whofe^eyes  were  ^ble  to  bear  a  greater  clRjlgcnce 
of  it,  arid  who  befides  this  had  lefs,  for  even  they  liad 
fomething  to  fear  from  ^cckfiafliical,  dbettcd  by  civil 
power.  One  of  thefe,  dnd  the  fi?ft  that  defehres 
to  be  named  in  this  roll  was  our  Verulamy  that 
aftonifhing  genius,  who  durftform  the  defign  of  re- 
building fcience  from  the  foundations.  I  prefiime 
"not  to  lay  how  near  he  brought  this  defign  to  bftar, 
nor  how'prafticable  he  kft  it.  But  this  i  may  lay, 
"that  the  foundations  v^ere  111  bid  'beftfre  this  time, 
and  that  he  laid,  on  the  rock  of  hiature  aiid  trurfi, 
fuch  as  can  alone  fupport  this  buildins;.  ,The  *mfea- 
neft  cottage,  that  art  ever  raifed,  can  Vfcfl:  on  no 
other  lafely,  and  the  moft  ftupehdous  pile  of 'philo- 
fophical  fyftems  may  reft  on  thefe  immoveably. 
Whatever  efteem  he  was  tempted  to  think,  by  a 
review  of  their  fcattered  remains,  that  the  more  an- 
tient  philofophers  of  Greece  might  deferve,  he  con- 
fidered  the  works  of  Plato  and  of  Jriftotki  whichhavc 
been  alone  preferved,  as  "the  bahe  of  philbfophy. 
They  had  been  followed  fervilely  fromthi^ir  ov^n  age 
to  his,  by  which  means  they  had  ftood  as  baf riei3 
againft  all  improvement,  and  the  poifonous  jbrings 
thev  hid  opened  cdrttinued  to  infedt  all  die  ffreams 
of  Knowledge.  He  attempted,  therefore,  to  depofe 
thefe  tyrants  in'  philofophy,  and  to  draw  men  'tiff 
from  the  enthufiafm  of  one,  and  the'fophiftry  of  Ac 
other,  from  the  contemplation  of  confuftd  and  ill 
abftrafted  ideas  and  notions,  and  frbtn  a  wahton, 
not  to  fay  a  fraudulent,  ufe  of  words, 't6  the  con- 
templation of  nature,  and  a  ftridt  rcg^d  to  'things. 

The 
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The  very  firft  aphorifm  of  the  novum  organum 
ftates  the  only  true  objcft  of  human  knowledge^ 
and  limits  that  which  every  man  may  be  faid  to  have 
acquired,  to  what  he  has  difcoyered  of  ^nature  by 
obfervation  and  experience  *. 

Human  knowledge,  to  be  real,  muft  'be  derived 
from,  and  tried  by  what  really  is,  according  to  my 
lord  Bacon  and  to  truth :  and  he  was  fo  hr  ^omin^ 
dulging  the  licentious  ufe  which  philofophers  make 
of  diat  dangerous  power  of  the  mind,  the  power  of 
imagining  what  may  be,  and  of  ereftiiig  hypothefes 
into  fyftems  of  knowledge,  that  he  infifts  on  the  ne- 
ceffity,  not  that  we  ihould  doubt  of  every  thing,  bwt 
that  we  fliould  examine  every  thing,  that  we  fhoukl 
purge  our  minds  of  all  thofe  idols,  as  he  ftyles  them^ 
thole  falfe  and  fuperficial  notions  that  are  taken  from 
vulgar  opinion,  and  at  beft  from  philofophical  rumor, 
which  were  the  foundations  of  platonifm,  though 
Plafo  ufed  fome  fort  of  induftion,  and  of  peripate- 
ticifmi  and  finally,'  that  the  mind  being  thus  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  direft  or  reflefted  rays  of  truth, 
we  (hould  not  rejeft,  but  aflift  and  controul  fenfe  in 
a  courfe  of  learned  experience,  abftradt  our  notions 
from  things  with  the  utmoft  accuracy,  and  proceed^ 
as  far  as  we  can  proceed,  in  the  fame  manner,  to 
aphorifms  and  axioms  more  and  more  general. 

Whilft  the  fame  of  diis  great  man  was  frefli,  ami 
his  works  were  in  every  learned  hand  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  Des  Cartes  arofe,  another  luminary  of 
the  philofophical  world,  and  I  could  eafily  Mpt^ 
that  my  lonl  Bacon*s  writings  were  not  unknown  to 
him ;  tor  as  litde  as  it  is  pretended  he  ufed  to  read> 
he  did  not  difdain  to  borrow  from  authors  of  inferior 
note,  of  the  fame  country :  and  they  who  'repay 
with  ample  intereft,  like  Des  Caries,  into  the  com- 

^  Homo  naturae  mlaiiler,  et  interpres  tantam  facit  et  intel« 
li^t,  quantum  de  naturae  ordine,  re>  vel  mente^  obfervayerit : 
9ec  ampUfis  fcit^  aut  poteft. 

L  a  mon 
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mon  ftock  of  learning,  need  not  be  alliamed  to  bor- 
row fometimes.  The  French  philofopher,  like  the 
Englifli,  made  clear  and  diuindt  ideas  the  neceflary 
marerials  of  knowledge.  But  then>  as  he  left  this 
important  article  too  general  and  too  loofe,  fo  whilft 
he  built  up  truth  with  one  hand,  he  laid  a  foundation 
for  infinite  error  on  the  other.  Me  difarmed  the 
fcholafticsj  but  he  furniflied  arms  to  the  myftics. 
Befides  clear  and  diftinft  ideas,  he  admits  a  certain 
inward  fentiment  of  clearnels  and  evidence.  The 
word  fentiment  is  applied  in  the  French  language  fo 
varioufly  and  fo  confufedly,  that  it  becomes  often 
equivocal.  But  fince  it  is  diltinguifhed,  on  this  oc- 
cafion^  from  idea,  it  muft  be  meant  either  to  fignify 
that  immediate  perception  which  the  mind  has  of* 
fome  felf-evident  truth,  in  which  cafe  it  is  not  a 
principle  of  knowledge,  but  knowledge  itfelf,  in- 
tuitive knowledge  ;  or  elfe  it  muft  be  meant  to  fig- 
nify that  apparent  evidence  wherewirh  notions  and 
opinions  enter  into  the  mind  of  one  man,  that  are 
not  accompanied  with  die  fame  evidence,  nor  re- 
ceived in  the  fame  manner,  in  the  mind  of  another. 
Now  in  this  cafe,  the  lively  inward  fentiment  of  Jcs 
Cartes  is  nothing  better  than  that  ftrong  perfuafion, 
wherewith  every  enthufiaft  imagines  that  he  fees 
what  he  does  not  fee,  hears  what  he  does  not  hear, 
feels  what  he  does  not  feel,  and,  in  a  word,  per- 
ceiveswhat  he  does  not  perceive.  If  any  thing  elfc 
be  meant  by  fentiment,  thus  diftinguifhed  from  idea, 
as  a  principle  of  knowledge,  I  confefs  myfelf  una- 
ble fo  much  as  to  guefs  what  it  is.  But  notwith- 
ftaiiding  this,  Des  Cartes  holds  an  high  rank  among 
thofe  benefadlors  to  mankind  in  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  who  freed  human  reafon  from  the  chains 
of  authority.  He  improved  natural  philofophy  by 
geometry,  and  geometry  by  algebra :  in  which  refpeft, 
he  Ih/wed  the  way  to  our  Newton. 

Gajfendi  was  anotlier  of  thefc  reformers  of  philo- 

lophy. 
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fophy,  and  the  reftorer  of  the  atomical  doftrine. 
He  cxpofed,  even  to  ridicule,  the  dialeftics  of  Jrif- 
iotle :  he  difarmed  the  peripateticians  of  thcfe  en- 
chanted weapons,  and  would  have  completed,  by 
his  viftories  over  them,  the  fubvcrfion  of  their  long 
cftat)lifhed  empire,  if  he  had  not  apprehended,  with 
reafon,  enemies  much  more  formidable  than  mere 
philofophers,  becaufe  armed  with  ecclefiaftical  and 
civil  power.  It  is  this  fear,  which  has  hindered 
thofe  who  have  combated  error  in  all  ages,  and 
who  combat  it  ftill,  from  taking  all  the  advantages 
which  a  full  expofition  of  the  truth  would  give 
them.  Their  adverfaries  triumph,  as  if  the  good- 
nefs  of  their  caufe  had  given  them  the  viftory,  when 
nothing  has  prevented  their  entire  defeat,  and  re- 
duced the  conteft  to  a  drawn  battle,  except  this  that 
they  have  employed  arms  of  every  kind,  fair  and 
foul,  without  any  referve;  whilft  the  others  have 
employed  their  ofFenfive  weapons  with  much  referve, 
and  have  even  blunted  their  edge  when  they  ufed 
them. 

If  it  was  my  defign  to  fpeak  of  all  thofe,  who 
have  advanced  real  knowledge  in  all  its  parts,  fince 
the  refurreftibn  of  letters,  beyond  fuch  of  the  anti- 
ents,  at  leaft,  as  we  are  acquainted  with,  the  roll 
would  be  a  long  one.  But  my  intention  being  to 
fpeak  of  thofe  alone,  who  have  ftudied  the  human 
mind,  reftified,  or  pretended  to  reftify,  the  errors 
of  it,  and  thereby  improved,  or  pretended  to  im- 
'prove,  our  reafon,  I  ftiall  content  myfelf  to  men* 
tion  two  that  are  the  bed  known  to  me.  Mr.  hockey 
and  the  author,  perhaps  'I  fhould  fay  authors,  of 
the  logic  of  Port  royal. 

The  firft  fteps  towards  a  right  conduft  of  the  un- 
dcrftanding,  and  a  juft  difccrnment  of  unattainable 
knowledge,  and  of  that  which  is  attainable,  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  and  degrees,  are  an  accurate  analyfe  of 
the  mind,  a  careful  review  of  the  intelleftual  facul- 
ties. 
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ties>  as  well  fcparately  as  in  their  co-operations>  and 
an  attentive  obfervation  of  the  whole  intelle£hral 
procedure,  natural  and  habitual,  as  it  has  been  hiht* 
cd  already.  When  this  is  well  and  truly  done  by 
ai)y  writer,  the  reader  will  feel  confcioufly  that  it  is 
ib  5  for  he  will  perceive  the  phenomena  of  his  own 
mind  to  be  fuch  as  they  are  reprefented,  and  he  will 
rccoUeft,  diat  the  fame  things,  have  pafled  therej 
though  he  has  not  always,  or  at  all  obfetved  them. 
This  happens  to  mc  when  I  read  the  effay  on  hu- 
man underftanding.  I  am  led,  as  it  were,  dirough  a 
eourfe  of  experimental  philofophy.  I  am  fliewn  my- 
fclf  J  and  in  every  inftance  there  is  an  appeal  to  my 
own  percepuons,  and  to  the  reBedions  I  make  on 
my  own  intelledtual  operations.  I  know  that  this 
method  is  difagreeable  to  fome,  and  I  am  not  fur* 
prifed  that  it  ihould  be  fo.  There  are  thofe  who 
think  they  do  not  want  it :  and  they  are  thofe  who 
want  it  moft.  Th^e  are  thofe  likewife  who  fear  it ; 
becaufe  they  apprehend  that  analyfe  of  ideas  and  no- 
tions that  comparifon  of  them  with  the  real  nature 
of  things,  and  that  fteady  precifion  in  the  ufe  of 
words,  which  wouki  reduce  many  a  dogmatic  fyftem 
to  pa&  for  nothing  better  than  a  fanciful  hypothelb, 
as  It  really  is. 

The  logic  of  Port  royal  will  fuit  fuch  perlbns  as 
thefe,  and  cfpecially  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort  much 
better.  In  whatever  language  or  country  this  trea- 
tife  had  been  publifhcd,  it  would  have  appeared  to 
be  not  an  art  of  thinking,  but  an  art  of  thinking 
conformably  to  chriftian  doftrines,  and  to  thofe  oi 
Rome  particularly.  It  is  contrived  to  mangle  and 
diftort  human  reafon,  fo  as  to  proportion  it,  I  do 
not  fay  to  revelation,  but  to  thedogy ;  though  theo- 
logy (hould  be  proportioned  to  reafon :  and  I  add, 
that  if  reafon  could  be  made  by  abufe  to  ferve  thi 
purpofes  of  this  theology,  it  might  be  made  by  no 
•greater,  nay  by  the  very  fame  abufe,  to  ferve  the 

purpofes 
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{)urpo&s  of  any  other,  pagan  or  mahometan.  Now 
this  proceeding  is  unfair :  and  he  who  holds  it  mcan$ 
XQ  deceive,  not  to  inftruft.  The  true  art  of  think- 
ing muft  be  the  fame  among  all  mankind,  fince  their 
intelli^ual  fyftem,  and  the  things  of  nature  from 
whiclj  their  ideas  and  notions  ought  to  be  abftrafted^ 
are  the  fame.  Rut  if  this  example  was  followed, 
the.a^t  9f  thinking  would  vary,  as  the  different  me- 
tapl^yfics  of  Mencim  and  Des  Cartes^  or  the  diffe- 
i:ent  theologies  of  the  bonzes  and  the  jefuits,  vary. 
Art  fhould  dircd  praftice :  but  thus,  praftice  would 
dir^ft  art.  There  would  be  one  art  of  thinking  for 
Chriftians,  one  for  the  doAors  of  Mecca,  one  for 
the  literati  in  China,  and  fo  on. 

Though  1,  give,  on  this  accalipn,  a  preference  to 
Bacon  a^d  tp  Locke  over  Dps  Cartes  and  the  author  of 
the  logic  of  Port  roya\,  it  is  not  from  fo  mean  and 
co/i^emptible  a  niotive  2^  this  would  be,  that  the^ 
were  Engliflimen.  The  advancement  of  ,ktiow- 
^cidge,  aiyl  Ae  flxpifovement  of  reafon  are  of  com- 
mon CQpcern  tp  all  rational  creatures.  We  are  a]|l 
^  \h^t  f^^ne  country  in  thefe  rclpeds :  and  he  who 
c|;u|)ks  an4  ^^  otherwife  is  a  promoter  of  fadion  in 
ih?  grf.^t  commonwealth  of  learning.  As  much  as 
I  admife  thefe  two  philofophcrs,  I  am  not  blind  to 
their  errors;  for  even  I,  \?ho  have  no  telefcopical 
f  y?;^  can  difcern  fpots  in  thefe  funs.  I  can  dilcerri 
^  {indure,  and  fometimes  more  than  a  tinfture,  in 
Simon^  of  thofe  falfc  notions  which  we  are  apt  to 
imbibe  as  men,  as  individuals,  as  members  of  focie- 
ty,  and  as  fcholars,  and  againft  which  he  himfelf  is 
very  fo|k:Uous  to  put  us  on  our  guard.  I  ,am  con- 
vinced, ^norc  by  Ip  -example  rhan  by  what  h^  fays, 
that  thefe  falfe  notions  render  the  admiflion  of  truth 
ipto  tjie  mind  more  difficult,  and  the  hold  of  erro^r 
more  ftrppg.  I  can  difcern,  in  Mr.  Lockcy  fome- 
times  ili  abftraded  and  ill  determined  ideas,  froip 
whii:h  a  wrong  application  of  words  proceeds,  and 
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propofitions  to  which  I  can  by  no  rncans  aflent,  I 
confefs  farther,  that  I  have  been,  and  am  ftill,  at  a 
lofs  to  find  any  appearance  of  confiftency  in  an  au- 
thor who  publiflied  a  commentary  on  the  epiftles  of 
St.  Pauly  and  a  treatife  of  the  rcafonablenefs  of 
chriftianity,  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  by  fa<S 
and  by  argument,  after  having  ftated,  as  clearly  as 
he  had  done,  the  conditions  and  the  meafiires  of 
hiftorical  probability,  and -after  having  written,  as 
ftrongly  as  he  had  done,  againft  the  abufe  of  words. 
I  think  that  neither  Bacon  nor  Locke  have  kept  up 
entirely  to  their  own -rules.  But  I  think  thefe  rules 
are  eftablilhed  by  them  more  truly  than  by^  any 
others. 

That  they  are  not  fo,  in  one  very  confidcrable  in- 
ftance,  by  Des  Cartes^  I  have  obferved  already,  and 
fhall  not  feek  for  any  other  in  that  refpeftable  au- 
thor. But  the  charge  I  have  brought  againft  the  lo- 
gic above  mentioned  is  fo  very  heavy,  and  this  fault 
among  others  run.v  fo  evidently  through*  the  whole 
book,  that  I  think  it  neccflary  to  produce  fomc  exam- 
ples of  it.  To  produce  t:iem  will  be  fufficient.  I  fhall 
make  few  or  no  refledlion^  on  them.  Turn,  if  you 
pleafc,  to  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  firft  part,  and 
to  the  fourteentii  of  the  iecond,  which  treat  of  the 
ideas  of  thingb  rnd  the  ideas  of  figns,  and  of  the 
propofitions  wherein  the  names  of  things  are  given 
to  their  figns.  You  will  foon  fee  how  far  this  writer 
was  from  meaning  any  improvement  to  human  rea- 
fon,  by  all  die  trifling  matter  he  puts  gravely  and 
dogmatically  together. 

That  we  have  ideas  which  are  made  fomenmes  to 
'ftand  as  figns  of  othei  ideas  is  true,  and  fo  we  have 
ideas  which  are  made  to  ftand  in  the  relations  of 
caiife  and  efFecr  to  other  ideas.  But  the  ideas  of 
b'bth  thefe  kim^s  may  be  confidered  unrelatively, 
and  they  bec^os  ideas  of  figns,  or  caufes,  or  ef- 
fefts,  by  an  occafidnal  aft  of  the  mind,  which  joins 

them 
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them  fometimcs  properly,  and  fometimcs  impro- 
perJy  in  thefe  relations  to  others.  The  idea  ot  re- 
fpiration,  like  that  of  fpontaneous  motion,  is  one  of 
thofe  that  compofe  our  complex  idea  of  every  ani- 
mal. It  is  a  part  of  the  idea,  not  a  fign  of  the 
whole.  It  cannot  be  the  fign  of  any  particular  ani- 
mal, becaufe  it  is  common  to  ^U  animals.  It  can- 
not be  the  fign  of  animality,  or  the  fuppofed  abftraft 
idea  of  ^imal,  becaufe  we  have  no  fuch  idea.  It 
cannot  be  the  fign  of  that  confiifed  crowd  of  ideal 
animals  that  the  mind  reprefents  to  itfelf,  whenever 
we  endeavour  to  think  of  animals  in  general,  any 
more  than  the  fign  of  any  particular  animal.  They 
all  inriply  it,  and  they  may  be  faid  to  be  fo  many 
figns  of  refpiration,  juft  as  well  as  relpiration  to  be 
a  fign  of  them. 

But  be  this  as  it  will,  about  which  it  is  filly  to  bc- 
ftow  many  words,  let  us  obferve  that  this  author, 
who  pretends  to  teach  men  how  to  think,  endea- 
vours to  impofe  on  them  very  grofsly,  as  grofsly  as 
if  he  had  imagined  that  they  could  not  think  at  all 
without  his  help.  Having  amufed  his  readers  with 
the  hypothefis  of  ideas  of  figns,  made  fuch  by  na- 
ture in  fome  cafes,  and  by  inftitution  in  others,  that 
are  Ibmetimes  certain  and  fometimes  probable,  all 
which  is  very  proper  to  perplex  the  thoughts  of 
young  logicians ;  he  Aides  in,  as  evident  examples 
of  what  he  advances,  fuch  as  have  not  even  an  ap- 
parent connexion  with  it.  He  ^  diftinguilhes  moft 
nicely  between  figns  that  are  joined  to  things,  and 
figns  that  are  feparated  from  them.  Symptoms,  he 
fays,  the  figns  of  ficknefs,  are  joined  to  ficknefs. 
Let  it  be  that  they  are  fo  in  nature,  and  in  our  ideas, 
however  this  matter  might  be  otherwifc  explained. 
But  then  he  adds,  as  if  all  thefe  were  diings  analo- 
gous, "  thus  the  ark,  the  fign  of  the  church,  was 
"  joined  to  Noah  and  his  children,  who  were  the  true 
**^<hurch  at  that  time :  thus  our  material  temples, 

"  the 
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'^  the  figiui  of  the  faithful^  are  often  jouied:  to  th^ 
**  faithful :  thu$  the  dove,  the  fign  pr  figures  of  tjic 
*'  holy  ghoft,  is  joined  to  the  holy  ghpil^:  tfayus  the 
'^  wafliiag  of  baptUm,  the  figu  or  Sgpre  o^  fpiri-f 
^'  tual  regeneration,  is  joined  to  this  regeneration.'* 
In  fpeaking  of  Iigns  that  are  feparated  from  tlling3i 
he  is  not  fo  profufe  of  examples.  He  produces  one 
only,  but  that  as  appo0tely  as  any  of  the  others. 
It  is  taken  from  the  facrifices  of  the  moi&ic  infttjtu- 
lion>  which  were,  he  fays,  fo  many  f^s  of  Jcfiia 
Chrift  offered  up  in  facrifice. 

I  might  condude  my  extrafts  here.  But  fince  it 
is  of  uie  to  flaew  how  great  re^on  there  is  to  guard 
againft  the  fraud,  as  well  as  madnefs,  of  philofophy,  it 
may  be  proper  to  mention  a  few  more  phages  of  the 
fame  abfurdity  or  ridiculous  importance  out  of  this 
^mous  book.  We  are  told  then  ^^rther,  th^  *'  a 
^^  thing  may  hide  and  difcover  another  thing  at  the 
'^  fame  time.  It  may  be  thing  and  fign  at  the  fame 
^^  time,  and  ^lay  hide  as  thing,  what  it  difcovers  as 
^^  fign.  Hot  aOies,  asi  a  thing  hide  the  fire  s  as  a 
^  fign  difcover  it.  The  forms  that  angels  borrow- 
*'  cd,  as  things,  hid  them;  as  figns,  difcovered 
**  them.  The  euchariftical  fymbols,  as  things, 
*'  hide  the  body  of  Chrift ;  as  figns,  difcover  it." 
Again,  we  are  taught,  that  "  the  nature  of  a  fign 
**  being  to  excite  in  the  fenfcs  the  idea  of  the  thing 
^«  figured  by  the  idea  of  the  thing  figuring,  as  long 
*^  as  this  effed):  fubfifts,  that  is,  as  long  as 
^^  this  double  idea  is  excited,  the  fign  fubfifts, 
«'  even  though  the  thing  be  dcftroyed  in  its  own 
"  nature.  Thus,  it  is  of  no  moment  whether  the 
**  colors  of  the  rainbow,  which  God  h^s  taken  for 
**  a  fign  that  he  will  deftroy  mankind  by  a  deluge 
*'  no  more,  be  real  and  true,  provided  that  the 
"  lanie  impreflion  be  always  made  on  our  fenfes, 
*'  and  that  they  (can  he  mean  our  fenfes  f )  make 
"  ufe  of  this  impreflion  to  conceive  the  promife 
**  of  God.     Jiift  fo,  it  is  of  no  moment  that  the 

"  bread 


^  bread  of  the  qucharifty  fubfift  in  its  proper  naturc> 
"  provided  that  tlic  image  of  bre^d,  which  fervcs 
**  us  to  conceive  in  what  manner  the  body  of  Chrift 
'*  nouriflies  our  fouls,  and  how  the  faithful  are  uaiN 
**  ed  one  with  pother,  be  excited  conftantly  m  om 
^'  fenfes/'  One  may  now  fafely  challenge  the  ableft 
profeffor  in  bedlam  to  crowd  moFc  nonfenfe  in^ 
to  fewer  words,  and  yet  it  is  faithfully  eiEtrafked 
from  a  book  which  is  put  into  the  hands  of  young 
men,  as  I  reniember  that  it  was  into  nune,  in  or- 
der to  improve  their  reafon,  by  teaching  them  a  right 
deternaination  of  their  ideas,  and  a  right  conduft  of 
their  underftanding. 

To  fay  the  truth,  though  experimental  phiiofophy 
has  been  vaftly  improved  by  the  moderns,  and 
though  a  true  conduft  of  the  ufxderftanding  niay  be 
faid  juftly  enough  to  be  a  new  difcovery  in  genera^ 
yet  the  fame  reformers,  who  have  rooted  up  a 
monftrous  crop  of  old  errors,  have  left  ibme  rf 
thefe,  and  have  planted  others.  The  firft  philofb* 
phy  particularly  has  been  over-run  with  both :  and 
learning  has  Hniihed  the  round,  which  ignorance 
began.  In  the  darknefs  of  ignorance,  fupcrftition 
prevailed :  in  the  light  of  knowledge,  ovcrweaning 
curiofity,  the  offspring  of  felf-conceit,  as  felf-coficeit 
is  of  pride.  Both  are  natural  to  the  human  mind, 
and  each  of  them  developed  itfclf  into  aftivity  at 
different  times,  and  in  that  ftate  of  things  that  was 
proper  to  it.  Superftition  firft:  for  ignorant,  un- 
civilifed  people,  who  are  fierce  to  their  fellow  crea- 
tures, are  timid  and  docile  under  every  apprehenfi- 
on  of  fuperior  power.  Of  thefe  difpofitions  in 
favorable  conjunftures,  the  perfian  Zerdujht  whoever 
he  was,  the  indian  Focy  and  the  arabian  Mabmmty 
knew  bow  to  profit :  and  the  magi,  the  bonzes,'  and 
the  doftors  of  Mecca,  were  npt  at  liberty,  if  they 
were  inclined,  to  frame  their  notions  of  die  firft 
pbilofophy,  according  to  natui^  ^nd  truth.     They 

were 
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were  to  think  on  the  principles  their  matters  had 
laid.  Thefe  were  to  be  aflerted,  not  examine^. 
Faft  was  to  be  bent,  and  common  fenfe  perverted, 
into  a  conformity  with  them.  Puerilities  and  yul- 
gai  ifms  were  to  be  taken  for  marks  of  a  divine  fim- 
plicity,  and  the  ravings  of  enthufiafm  for  the  myftc- 
rious  language  of  infpiration.  If  the  cafe  has  not 
been  quite  fo  bad  in  the  chriftian  world,  yet  I  will 
undertake  to  jfhew  you,  in  another  of  thefe  effays,  as 
I  endeavoui  cd  to  do  in  one  of  our  converfations, 
that  the  fuperftitions  of  ignorant  ages,  and  the  fan- 
taftical  knowledge  of  thofe  that  were  more  learned, 
have  produced  fome  as  extravagant  opinions  in  the- 
ology among  Chriftians,  orthodox  and  heretics,  as 
any  we  can  reproach  to  the  mahometans,  or  even 
to  the  pagans,  and  that  they  work  their  effeft  even 
at  this  hour. 

All  errors,  even  thofe  of  ignorance  and  fuperftiti- 
on,  are  hard  to  remove  when  they  have  taken  long 
hold  of  the  minds  of  men,  and  efpecially  when  they 
are  woven  into  fyftems  of  religion.  But  there  are 
fome  from  which  men  are  unwilling  to  depart,  and 
of  which  they  grow  fond,  for  a  reafon  that  has 
been  often  touched.  As  men  advance  in  know- 
ledge, their  felf-conceit  and  curiofity  are  apt  to  in- 
crcafe,  and  thefe  are  fure  to  be  flattered  by  every 
opinion  that  gives  man  high  notions  of  his  own  im- 
portance. What  contradiftions  and  inconfiftencies 
j  are  not  huddled  together  in  the  human  mind  ?    Sn- 

j  perdition  is  produced,  by  a  fenfe  of  our  weaknefs; 

I  philofophical  prefumprion,    by  an  opinion  of  our 

I  ftrengthi  and  fuperftition  and  prefumption  contri- 

'  bute  alike  to  continue,  to  confirm,  and  propagate 

I  error. 

I  A  fyftem  of  philofophy,  which  had  not  contained  a 

fyftem  of  theology,  as  well  as  of  politics,  would  have 
been  held  in  no  elleem  among  the  antients.     Many 
;  '  fuch  were  formed,  but  with  thefe  confiderablc  dif- 

ferences 
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ferenccs  between  the  two  forts.  Errors  in  rules  of 
policy  and  law  were  eafy  to  be  corrected  by  experi- 
ence, like  errors  in  natural  philofophy.  Nay  the 
firft  were  fo  the  nfioft,  becaufe  how  little  regard  fo- 
ever  philofophers  niight  have  to  experience,  in 
either  cafe,  the  truth^would  force  itfelf  upon  them^ 
or  others ;  in  one  by  the  courfe  of  affairs  5  whereas 
it  muft  be  fought,  to  *  be  had  in  the  other.  But 
when  it  wjs  fought,  it  was  obtained.  Errors  in 
theology  and  mctaphyfics  could  not  be  thus  corred- 
edi  neither  eafily,  nor  at  ail,  among  men  who 
feemed  tacitly  agreed  to  admit  and  confine  them- 
felves  to  no*  criterion  in  thefe  fciences,  neither  to 
the  phenomena  of  their  own  fpirits  in  their  doc- 
trines about  fpiritual  nature,  nor  to  the  works  of 
God  and  the-  conduft  of  his  providence,  in  their 
Speculations  about  his  attributes. 

Another  difference  between  fyftems  of  theolc^ 
and  thofc  of  politics  and  laws  has  been,  and  always 
muft  be,  this,  that  the  latter  may  be  various,  nay 
contrary  to  one  another,  and  yet  be  fuch  as  right 
rcafon  diftates  5  provided  they  do  not  ftand  in  op- 
pofitlon  to  any  of  the  laws  of  our  nature.  But  in 
theological  reafonings,  atid  thofe  which  are  called 
metaphyfica],  the  various  opinions  may  be  all  falfe, 
or  if  they  are  not  all  fo,  one  alone  can  be  true. 
This  confideration  fhould  have  had  two  effefts.  It 
Ihould  have  rendered  philofophers  and  divines  more 
cautious  in  framing  opinions  on  fuch  fubjefts,  and 
lefs  pofitive  in  maintaining"  them  from  the  begin- 
ning :  and  when  they  found  a  multitude  of  queftions 
arife,  which  were  indeterminable  for  want  of  a  fuf- 
ficient  criterion,  they  Ihould  have  ceaicrd  the  purfuit 
of  unattainable  knowledge,  and  have  confined  them* 
felves  to  the  improvement  of  that  which  God  has 
judged  fufficient  for  us,  and  has  given  us  the  means 
of  acquiring.  The  very  contrary  has  happened  to 
fuch  a  degree  of  extravagance,  as  muft  fecm  deliri^ 

ous 
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ous  to  every  one  who  is  not  in  the  fame  delirium. 
Can  he  be  lefs  than  mad  who  pretends  to  contem- 
plate an  intelle6hial  world,  which  he  affumes,  in  the 
dull,  mirror  of  his  own  mind;  of  which  he  knows 
litde  more  than  this,  that  it  is  both  dull  and  narrow  ? 
Can  he  be  lefs  than  mad,  who  perfeveres  dogmati- 
cally in  this  pretenfion,  whilft  he  is  obliged  to  own 
that  he  arrives  with  many  helps,  much  pains,  and 
by  flow  degrees,  to  a  little  impcrfeift  knowledge  of 
the  vifible  world  which  he  inhabits,  and  concerning  I 

which  he  is  therefore  fober  and  modcft  enough  to  ] 

reafon  hypodierically  ?  In  a  word,  can  he  be  lefs 
than  mad,  who  boafts  a  revelation  fupcradded  to 
reafon,  to  fupply  the  defefts  of  it,  and  who  fuper- 
adds  reafon  to  revelation,  to  fupply  the  defefts  of 
this  too,  at  the  fame  time?  This  is  madnefs,  or 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  incident  to  our  nature :  and 
into  this  kind  of  madnefs  the  greateft  genii  have 
been  the  moft  apt  to  fall.  A  St.  Paul,  profound  in 
cabaliftical  learning;  a  St.  ylujiiny  deep  read  in 
Plate ;  a  father  Malehanche,  and  .a  bilhop  of 
Cloyne.  Elevation  of  genius  makes  them  g?ddy :  and 
thefe  men,  like  thofc  who  are  born  in  the  purple, 
imagine  they  can  do  every  thing  they  have  a  mind 
to  do,  becaufe  they  can  do  more  than  others.  The 
miftake  has  been  /atal  to  both ;  to  thefe  heroes  in 
philofophy,  as  well  as  to  the  others.  Though  all 
men  are  not  placed  on  the  fome  level,  there 
is  a  level  above  which  no  man  can  rife :  and 
he,  who  compares  the  nature  of  his  mind  with  the 
nature  of  things,  will  be  fure  to  find  it. 

I  have  now  thrown  upon  paper  all  that  occurs  to  my 
prefent  thoughts,  or  all  that  I  have  leifure  to  digeft 
and  extend,  of  what  has  fceen  thrown  out  in  many 
converfations  concerning  the  folly  and  prefumption 
of  philofophers,  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  their  boaft- 
cd  fcience,  the  propagation  of  error  and  (uperftiti- 
on>  and  the  partial  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
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reform  the  abufes  of  human  reafon.  It  has  amufed 
me  in  writing,  I  wilh  it  may  amufe  you  in  reading, 
and  be  of  inftruftion  to  us  both.  Regular  trcatifcs 
and  corif^jlete  fyftems'ybu  do  not  cxpcft  from  me : 
nor  Ihould  you  have  them,  if  I  had  a  much  higher 
opinion  of  my  own  capacity  than  I  have.  My  fu- 
periors  in  knowledge  and  parts  would  do  better  per- 
haps, if  even  they  were  content  to  write  effays, 
that  they  might  improve,  corredt,  or  rcjedt,  as  I 
am  always  ready  to  do  on  farther  obfervation,  rc- 
fleftion,  and  information.  In  the  mean  time,  what 
has  been  now  faid  may  be  fufficient,  as  I  think,  to 
eftablifh  the  general  propofiuon,  that  there  would 
t)e  TOore  reral  i^tiot^le^ge,  and  more  troe  wifdom 
^riidhg  mankind,  if  theire  woslefslearriif^  afidle& 
'J>hil6fot)hy. 
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JlxAVING  obferved,  in  the  foregoing  cflay,  how 
abfurdly  and  prefumptuoufly  philofophers  reafon  up- 
on a  fuppofed  analogy  of  the  human  with  the  divine 
mind,  whilft  they  fcorn  to  look  downwards,  and  to 
obferve  the  real  analogy  that  tliere  is  between  the 
mind  or  foul  of  the  whole  animal  kind;  the  human 
fpecies'  included ;  it  has  come  into  my  thoughts  to 
add  the  refleftions  that  follow  as  relative  to  the  fame 
fubjed. 

You  may  fee  in  9«//y*,  that  the  ftoics,  who  ob- 
ferved the  internal  and  external  conftitutions  of  men 
to  be  very  differently  afFcfted  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent climates,  concluded  from  thepce,  that  there 
were  creatures  of  more  fubfime  natures  in  purer  air, 
and  filled  unknown  fpaces  with  thefe  unknown  inha- 
bitants. I  am  far  from  embracing  this  hypothefis  -, 
but  it  feems  to  me,  that  there  is  a  probability  fuffi- 
cient  to  force  our  aflent  to  another,  which  nas  pre- 
vailed lefs,  becaufe  it  is  founded  on  a  degree  of 
aftronomical  knowledge  that  few  perfons  have  now, 
or  had  antiently  j  whereas  the  former  is  a  mere  wild 
aflumption  of  imagination.  The  hypothefis  I  meart, 
is  that   ^hich  we    find  in    the   cofmothcoros  of 
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Mr.  lii^'gmsy  and  from  which  FonleneUe  has  bor- 
rowed the  material  of  his  pretty  book  of  the  plura- 
lity of  worlds.  Though  I  give  this  hypothefis  fa 
modern,  an  original,  bccaiife  it  is  beli  knoWq  and 
fufficicnt  for  my  purpofe,  I  am  not  ignorant  that  it 
had  been  advanced  before,  and  that  Orpheusy  as  well 
as  Mr.  HuygenSy  peopled  the  pkmets.  We  have 
rcafon  to  think  he  did,  by  thofe  verfes  which  Proclus 
has  prefcrved,  and  in  which  the  thraci^n  bard  fpeaks 
of  houfes  and  cities  in  the  moon.  But  how  old  of 
how  new  foever  this  hypothefis  may  be,  it  aflumeSj 
you  know,  that  the  planets  of  our  folar  fyftem, 
and  the  fame  may  be  affumed  of  thofe  of  a  multi^ 
tude  of  other  folar  fyftems,  which  the  immenfity 
of  the  univerfc  contains,  are  worlds  that  have  an  ana- 
logy with  ours,  and  the  habitations  of  aninnals  that 
have  an  analogy  with  us.  The  analogy  muft  be,  no  ' 
doubt,  very  remote,  in  fuch  a  vaft  variety  of  pofi- 
tioiis,  conftitutions,  and  laws  of  nature  :  but  ftill 
there  may  be,  and  there  ard  very  probably  relations 
both  phyfical  and  moral  between  all  thefc  number-- 
lels  worlds  and  fyftems  of  worlds,  as  between  vari- 
ous parts  of  one  ftupendous  whole,  and  the  habita- . 
tions  of  ten  thoufand  times  ten  thoufand  millions  of* 
intelleftual  corporeal  beingSj  who  live,  like  us,  un- 
der the  providence,  general  or  particular,  of  the  in- 
comprehenfible  Creator  of  all  things. 

Shall  we  be  fo  abfurd  and  fo  impertinent  now  as 
to  imagine,  that  all  thefe  creatures  of  God,  though 
torporeal  like  men,  are  confined  to  the  fame  degree 
of  intelligence,  or  even  to  the  fame  manner  ci 
knowing  ?  Or  rather  than  belive  that  they  are  in 
thefe,  and  perhaps  in  other  refpeds,  fuperior  to  us,- 
fhall  we  aflert  that  there  are  no  fuch  beings,  and  d«* 
ny  that  they  exift,  though  we  difcover  fome  of 
their  habitations  ?  Philofophers  who  lived  before 
the  invention  of  microfcopes,  might  have  aflerted 
juft  as  well,  that  the  "  minima  naturae,"  impcrccp- 
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tiblc  by  their  minutencfs,  as  chefe  beings  by  their 
diftance,  did  not  exift.  We  *  cannot  difccrn  a  gra- 
dation of  beings  in  other  planets  by  the  help  of 
telcfcopes,  as  we  obferve  fueh  a  gradation  by  the 
help  of  microfcopes  in  our  own  ;  bur  the  gradation 
of  fcnfe  and  intelligence  in  our  own,  from  animal  to 
animal,  and  of  intelligence,  principally,  up  to  man> 
as  well  as  the  very  abrupt  manner,  if  I  may  fay  fo, 
in  which  this  evidendy  unfiniflied  intelleftual  fyftem 
flops  at  the  human  fpecies,  gives  great  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  this  gradation  is  continued  upwards  in  other 
fyftems,  as  we  perceive  it  to  be  continued  downwards 
in  ours.  We  may  well  fufpcft  that  ours  is  the  low- 
eft,  in  this  refpeft,  of  all  mundane  fyftems ;  fince 
the  rational  is  fo  nearly  connefted,  as  it  is  here, 
with  the  irrational;  and  there  may  be  as  much 
difference  between  fome  other  creature  of  God, 
without  having  recourfe  to  angels  and  archangels 
and  man,  as  there  is  between  a  man  and  an  oifter. 

We  are  not  able  to  conceive  any  mannar  of 
knowing,  which  we  have  not :  and  yet  certain  it  is, 
that  there  may  be  many  fuch.  But  even  if  we  af- 
fume  arbitrarily,  that  there  is  no  other  manner  of 
knowing,  as  thofe  prophane  divines  do  who  confine 
that  of  God  himfelf  to  knowledge  by  ideas ;  yet  will 
it  be  ftill  evident,  that  other  creatures  of  God  may 
enjoy  the  fame  faculties  that  we  have  in  a  more  per- 
fed  manner.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  for  inftance, 
that  there  may  be  animals,  whofe  fenfes  can  penetrate 
the  inmoft  conftitutions  of  fubftances,  and  who, 
having  ideas  of  their  real  efTences,  know  the  firft 
general  principles  and  caufes,  where  we  know  no- 
thing more  than  fome  particular  efFcds.  There 
may  be  minds,  wherein  ideas  and  notions  once  re- 
ceived or  framed,  never  fade  nor  vaiy.  Such 
minds  may  difcern  at  one  glance,  and  by  immediate 
intuition,  the  agreement  or  repugnancy  of  all  their 
ideas  and  notions.     The  folution  of  the  moft  difH- 
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felt  problem  may  be  to  them  as  eafy,  as  the  com- 
parifon  which  Ihews  the  equality  of  twice  two  to  fouir 
is  to  us.  In  a  word^  there  may  bej  and  it  implies 
no  contradiiElion  to  fuppofe  that  there  are,  creatures 
in  other  fyftems  of  animal  being  tempered  with 
finer  clay,  caft  in  nobler  moulds,  than  the  hlimani 
and  animated  by  fpirits  more  lubcile  and  volatile  than 
ours,  whatever  theirs  or  ours  are.  It  were  to  be 
wiihed  that  philosophers,  who  are  fo  intent  on  the 
lead  probable  hypothefes,  would  contemplate  this, 
and  would  compare  the  manifeft  imperfeftions  of 
their  own  nature  with  the  poffible,  nay  probablcj 
excellencies  of  other  animal  natures*  They  might 
avoid  one  extreme  intq  which  they  arc  ape  to  fall, 
by  looking  down  on  inferior  beings  j  and  another^ 
by  lool^ing  up  at  fuperior.  This  double  view. would 
teach  them  neither  to  undervalue  human  nature,  as 
fome  have  done ;  nor  to  over-rate  itj  which  is  the 
folly  of  more* 

What  has  been  here  faid  concerning  the  intelli- 
gent inhabitants  of  other  planets  is  purely  hypothe- 
tical. It  can  pafs  for  nothing  more.  But  I  am  ilire 
that  it  is  much  more  confident,  and  more  conceiva- 
ble than  the  other  fyftem,  which  prevails  in  our 
days,  as  it  did  in  thofe  of  old.  The  fyfteni  of  an 
Intelleftual  world,  a  world  of  immaterial  ideas  and 
of  fpiritual  natures.  Neither  is  it  liable  to  have  fuch 
abfurd  notions  and  praftices  grafted  upon  it,  as  have 
been  grafted  on  the  other.  The  inconfiftency  of 
maintaining,  like  Pythagcrasy  that  the  hiiman  foul 
is  a  portion  of  the  Deityi  *^  particula  divinfle  aiira!,'* 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  that  there  are  other  fpiritual 
beings  between  God  and  man  j  or  like  St.  Aujitriy 
that  there  is  no  mind  exiftent  between  the  human 
and  the  fupremc  mind,  "  nee  ulla  riatura  interpofi- 
"  ta,"  and,  at  the  fame  time,  that  there  are  intel- 
ligences fuperior  to  man,  and  inferior  to  God ;  the 
inconfiftency  of  thefe  opinions,  I  fay,  is  equal,  and 
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equally  obvious.  But  on  the  other  hand,  to  dcnyi 
tnat  there  is  any  affinity  between  the  fiipremc  and 
creafed  intelligences  is  very  confident  with  this  af- 
fumption,  that  the  chain  of  intelligence  fronn  mail 
upwards,  through  many  orders  of  created  intelledtu- 
al  beings,  is  immeafurably  longj  though  the  up- 
permoft  link  of  this  chain  is  not  fitppofed  to  be  faf- 
tened  to  the  throne  of  infinite  wiklom,  nor  to  be 
nearer  to  it  than  the  lowermoft.  Again  3  Since  our 
planet  is  inhabited  by  corporeal  intelleftual  bings, 
the  hypothefis  that  aflfumes  the  other  planets  to  be 
f(S  likewife,  is  much  more  conceivable,  than  that 
of  legions  of  angels,  of  dsemons  and  genii,  and 
of  pure  and  impure  fpirits,  which  pagan  theology 
invented,  and  Jews  and  Chriftians  adopted.  Whc* 
ther  we  fuppofc  thefe  beings  immatenal,  according 
to  the  prefent  mode  of  opinion ;  or  whether  we  fup- 
pofc them,  as  the  antients  both  heathens  and  Chrifti- 
ans did  generally,  to  be  fine  material  fubftances, 
like  that  whereof  they  made  the  human  foul,  or 
wherewith  they  thought  proper  to  cloath  it  in  it's  fe- 
parace  ftate,  and  of  which  Tulfy  fays  in  his  tufculans, 
'^  tanta  ejus  tenuitas,  ut  fugiat  aciem  j"  whichever 
we  fuppofe,  this  hypothefis  fl:ands  on  no  other  foun- 
dation, philofophically  fpeaking,  than  that  of  a 
mere  poflible  exiftence,  of  fuch  fpirits  as  arc  admit- 
ted for  divets  theological  ufes.  The  other  hypothe- 
fis is  founded  on  what  we  know  of  adtual  exiftence. 
We  are  led  to  it  by  a  plain,  dircft,  and  unforced 
analogy.  We  ki)ow  that  there  are  habitations :  and 
we  aflume  that  they  are  inhabited. 

The  firft  might  appear  plaufible,  as  it  did  in  thofe 
ages  when  poets  and  philosophers,  as  well  as  the  vul- 
gar, imagined  that  the  Supreme  Being  who  fpoke, 
to  ufe  a  common  exprefiion,  and  the  univerfc  was 
made,  and  every  aft  of  whofe  will  is  fufficient  to 
deftroy  it  again,  ftood  in  need,  like  fome  earthly 
monarch,  oiminifters  to  attend  his  throne,  of  mef- 
fengers  to  convey,  and  of  troops  to  execute  his  or- 
ders: 
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.  ders  :  when  they  looked  an  the  vifible  world,  as  on 
a  great  palace  whofe  floor  was  the  earth,  and  whofe 
ceiling  or  upper  ftory  was  the  (ky  *,  and  when,  in 
confequence  of  fuch  fantaftical  notions,  they  fuppqf- 
ed  the  upper  ftory,  or  heaven,  to  be  the  habitation 
of  gods,  and  of  other  celcftial  perfons,  as  the  low- 
er ftory,  or  earth,  was  that  of  men.  But  it  is  time 
that  thefe  wild  imaginations  Ihould  have  no  longer 
any  place  in  die  firft  philofophy.  As  far  as  revela- 
tion realifes  and  fanftifies  them,  they  muft  be  em- 
ployed by  the  divine:  and  he  has  in  revelation  a 
fuificient  authority  for  employing  them.  The  philo- 
fopher,  whofe  objeft  is  natural  theology,  has  not 
the  fame;  becaufe,  the  reality  of  fuch  exiftences  cannot 
be  deduced  from  any  knowledge  he  has  of  nature^ 
and  becaufe  he  cannot  be  juftified  in  going  beyond 
the  bpunds  which  this  knowledge  prefcribes.  Faith 
and  reafon,  revealed  and  natural  knowledge,  ought  to 
be  always  diftinguifhed ;  left  one  fliould  be  confined, 
and  the  other  extended  too  much :  and  divines  and 
philofophers  Ihould  keep  in  their  diftinft  provinces. 
Thus  they  proceed,  for  the  moft  part^  in  matters 
of  natural  philofophy.  The  modern  philofophers, 
though  very  good  Chriftians,  communicate  the 
wonderful  difcoverics  that  have  been  made  in  cor- 
poreal nature,  and  concerning  the  true  fyftemof  the 
univerfe,  without  any  regard  to  their  repugnancy 
to  the  mofaic  hiftory  of  the  creation,  and  to  almott 
all  the  notions  of  the  facred  penmen,  which  were 
plainly  thofe  of  an  ignorant  people  and  unphilofo- 
phicai  ages.  When  fuch  of  thefe  philofophers,  as 
are  divines,  endeavour  to  reconcile  to  philofophical 
truth  thefe  apparent  contradidions  to  it,  they  do 
Ibut  fhake  the  authority  of  the  fcriptures,  and  £hew 
moft  evidently  how  ncceflary  it  is  to  keep  theology 
and  philofophy  each  on  it's  proper  bottom,  and^to 
avoid  at  Ic^,  by  comparmg  thefe  different  fyftemj, 
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to  demonftrate  that  they  are  irrcconcilcablc.  St  Aufim 
and  odicrs  paid,  as  divines,  no  regard  to  cofmogra- 
phy,  and  flady  denied  the  anripodes.  The  inqiiilitors 
at  Rome  denied  that  Galilei  faw  what  he  laid  he  faw, 
and  punifhed  him  very  confequenrially  for  faying 
that  he  law  it.  Several  divines  follow  the  fame  me- 
thod. They  enter  into  cofmographical  difquifitions 
no  more  than  St.  Aujiiiiy  nor  into  aftronomical  any 
more  than  the  roman  inqiufitors,  but  content  them- 
felves  to  take  the  hiftory  of  the  creation  according 
to  the  literal  and  obvious  fenfc,  as  they  find  it  relat- 
ed in  the  book  of  Genefis,  and  as  they  would  take 
any  other  journal  or  hiftorical  relation.  They  who 
have  done  otherwife,  and  have  found,  upon  trial, 
that  this  relation,  thus  undei-ftood,  could  not  be  re- 
conciled to  nature,  reafon,  philofophy,  nor  natural 
theology,  for  natural  theology  teaches  us  to  think 
of  God  in  a  manner  very  oppofite  to  tire  ideas  which 
Mofes  gives  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  of  his  ope- 
rations, have  made  ufe  of  two  expedients  Utde^- 
vorable  to  the  mofaic  hiftory :  for  fome  have  aflum- 
ed  it  to  be  in  this  part  wholly  mythological,  and 
others,  unable  to  wreft  natural  philofophy  into  an 
agreement  with  it,  have  fo  wrefted  the  tiext  into  a 
fceming  agreement  with  their  philofophical  theories, 
as  to  niake  it  plain  that  this  text  may  be  applied  to 
any  hypothefis,  with  fome  ingenuity,  a  (kill  in  lan- 
guages, and  a:  knowledge  of  antiquity.' — ^But  I 
flop  here,  a  digreflSon  that  might  carry  me  infenfibly 
a  great  way,  and  that  was  intended  only  to  flicw, 
that  fince  men  have  not  admitted,  in  favor  of  reve- 
lation, a  fyftem  of  phyflts  that  is  inconfiftent  with 
philofophical  truth,  there  is  no  reafon  for  admitting, 
in  favor  of  the  fame  revelation,  a  fyftem  of  pneu- 
matics, that  is  fo  too:  whereas  an  hypothcfis  that 
has  fome  foundations  of  probability  in  natural  philo- 
fophy may  be  admitted,  for  this  reafon  by  the  phi- 
lofopher,  and  even  by  the  divine  for  another  rea- 
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Ibn  J  becaufe  it  is*  not  inconfiftent  with  revelation. 
If  it  be  faid  that  the  pneunnatical  fyftem,  which  ef- 
tablilhcs  fo  many  orders  of  fpiritual  beings,  is  not 
inconfiftent  with  any  knowledge  that  we  have  of  na- 
ture i  that  it  is  properly  a  fyftem,,  becaufe  it  is  efta- 
folifhed  on  revealed  authority  ;  and  that  if  we  confi- 
dcr  it  in  a  philofophical  light  alone,  and  merely  as 
an  hypothefis,  it  is  better  founded  than  the  other; 
fince  vre  may  aflume,  that  there  is  a  world  of  fpirits, 
from  what  we  know  of  our  own  fpirit  by  amorc,di- 
reft  and  eafy  analogy  than  that  by  which  we  aflume, 
that  the  planets  are  inhabited  by  corporeal  intelligent 
animals :  if  this  be  faid,  the  anfwer  is  obvious  and 
decifivc.  That  there  are  Tuch  fpiritual  beings,  as 
the  authority  of  revelation  is  brought  to  prove,  may 
not  be.  inconfiftent  with  fome  philofophical  truths, 
but  is  fo  with  others.  Let  it  be,  that  any  know- 
ledge we  have  of  natural  philofophy  does  not  con* 
tradidt'  this  fyftem,  yet  is  it  fufpicious  to  the  firft 
philofophy,  becaufe  unneceflTary  i  and  inconfiftent  with 
Jt,  becaufe  the  reafons  for  the  generation,  to  (peak 
like  the  heathen,  or  the  creation,  to  fptak  like  Jews 
and  Chriftians,  of  this  unneceffary  world  of  fpirits, 
the  fuppofed  manner  of  their  exiftence,  and  the  ufes 
to  which  they  are  put,  or  fuffercd  to  put  themfelves, 
with  a  multitude  of  other  circumftances,  ftand  in 
oppofition  to  feveral  truths  of  the  firft  philofophy  or 
natul^l  theology,  and*  have  fcrved  only  to  promot? 
polytheifm,  fuperftition,  and  idolatry.  Thefe  dog- 
mas then,  for  if  they  are  revealed  they  ceafe  to  be 
hypothefes,  muft  be  folely  maintained  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  fcriptures.  ' 

If  the  divine  keeps  on  that  ground,  he  cannot  be 
defeated.  He  may  own  his  inability  to  anfwer  tlic 
objeftions,  and  to  folve  the  difficidties  oppofed  to 
him ;  or  may  reflife  more  prudently  ftill  to  give  any 
attention  to  philofophical  reafonings,  by  urging,  that 
a  rime  win  come,  a  rime  appointed  of  the  father^ 

■^      when 
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when  every  knot  will  be  untied,  znd  every  {cemlng 
repugnancy  of  reafon  to  revelation  will  be  reconcif 
ed:  and  that  he  is  contented,  as  the  philofophcr 
ought  to  be,  to  wait  for  that  time.  The  rabbi 
might  cjefer  his  anfwer  till  Elias  comes :  the  Chriftian 
till  the  Meflias  comes  in  liis  glory,  and  till  the  con- 
fummation  of  things.  In  the  mean  while,  a  fort 
of  truce  fhould  take  place  between. the  divine  and  the 
philofophcr.  The  former  Ihould  forbear  the  vain 
attempt  of  bending  reafon  to  fupport  revelation  in 
this  cafe,  which  is  often  done  in  many  others,  and 
almoft  always  with  notable  prejudice  to  the  latter. 
The  philofophcr  fhould  forbear,  to  invade  the  pro- 
vince of  the  divine,  on  this  condition  j  and  fhould 
content  himfelf  to  afTert  and  promote  natural  theolor 
gy,  wichout  oppofing  it  to  fupernatural.  Both  of 
them  might  thus  concur  in  receiving  the  hypo- 
thefis  of  planetary  worlds,  which  does  not  require 
to  be  contrafted  with  the  otlier,  nor  fhould  nave 
been  fo  by  me,  if  I  had  not  thought  it  necelTary  to 
fhew  at  the  fame  time,  tliat  there  are  probably  finite 
created  intelligences  vaflly  fuperior  to  the  human,  and 
that  there  is  however  no  fuch  gradation  of  intelligent 
beings,  as  raifes  the  mofl  elevated  of  them  a  jot 
nearer  to  the  fupreme  intelligence  than  the  lowefl. 
I  oppofc  this  theological  fyltcm,  and  I  defend  the 
philofophical  hypothefis,  the  rather,  becaufe  by 
thefe  means  we  may  combat  the  pride  and  prefump- 
tion  of  metaphyficians  in  tWo  moft  flagrant  inflances, 
in  the  afTumption  of  a  gradation  of  the  fame  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge  from  man  to  God,  as  I  have 
faid  already,  and  in  that  by  which  man  is  made  the 
final  caufe  of  the  whole  creation ;  for  if  the  planets 
of  our  folar  fyftem  are  worlds  inhabited  like  ours, 
and  if  the  fixed  flars  are  other  funs  about  which 
other  planets  revolve,  the  ccleflial  phenomena  were 
no  more  made  for  us  than  we  for  them.  That  no- 
ble fcenc  of  the  univerfe,  which  modern  philofophy 

has 
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has  opened,  gives  ample  room  for  all  the  planetary 
inhabitants,  whom  it  leads,  and  even  conftrains  us  to 
fuppofe.  Where  the  fpirits  of  the  other  fyftem  re- 
fide  was  a  queftion  eafily  anfwered,  when  fuperftition 
aqd  hypothefis  made  up  the  fum  of  theology  and 
philofophy.  But  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  be  anfwered  now. 
Are  the  good  and  pure  fpirits  in  heaven  ?  But  where 
is  heaven  ?  Is  it  beyond  all  the  folar  fyftems  of  the 
univerfe  ?  Or  is  it,  like  the  intermundia  of  Epicu- 
r^s,  in  expanfes  between  them  ?  Are  the  evil  and 
impure  fpirits  in  hell  ?  But  where  is  hell  ?  Is  it 
in  the  centre  of  any  one  planet  for  every  lyftem  ? 
Or  is  it  in  the  center  of  every  planet  ?  Do  others 
wander  in  air  ?  or  refide  latent  in  every  element  ? 
Are  they  A>nfined  inyilibly,  like  thofe  that  the  Chi- 
nefe  imagine,  to  certain  countries  and  cities,  to  ri- 
vers and  lakes,  to  woods  and  mountains  ?  Or  is  it 
their  employment  to  attend  on  particular  men,  the 
guardian  angels  of  fome,  or  the  devils  and  the 
tempters  of  others  5  for  temptation  is  afcribed  to  the 
evil  fpirits  ftill,  though  poffeflion  is  fo  no  longer,  I 
think,  out  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  other  coun- 
tries, where  religious  ignorance  prevails  as  much  as 
in  them,  if  any  fuch  there  are  ?  — — T?mtur 
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SECTION    L 

1  HAD  finifh^d  the  laft  cflay  before  I  rec&Bci&^i, 
that  here  was  fonvMiimg  in  Mr.  iljQcke\  4i(cow(t 
concerning  the  reafonaWciiefs  of  dariftianity,  Vcty 
repugnant  to  what  I  have  advanced  about  the  knotr^ 
ledge  of  the  one  true  God,  and  to  wW  I  fliall  havA 
occafion  to  fay,  on  another  occafion,  about  the  ig- 
norance of  natural  religion,  undef  Which  it  is  fuppof- 
qA  that  mankind  labored  before  the  coming  of  ChrilL 
1  fliall  not  anticipate  the  fccond  point,  but  ihail  be- 
llow forae  more  reflexions  on  the  firft ;  in  order  19 
judgc^  whilft  the  fubjeft  is  frefc  in  my  mmd,  whc-- 
ther  1  ought  to  retrad  any  thing  that  I  have  faid  t^ 
you  in  converfation,  or  that  has  fallen  from  vhy  pen 
upon  the  fubjeft.  If  it  appears,  on  examination, 
that  my  notions  are  not  fo  well  founded  in  faft,  and 
in  reafon,  as  thofe  of  this  great  man  in  the  preTei* 
cafe,  1  Ihall  fubmit  with  pleafure  to  an  authority,  that 
I  refpeft  extremely  in  all  cafes ;  and  if  it  appears  that 
they  arc  better  founded  than  his  in  both,  one  ufefiil 
Icflbn  will  be  the-  rcfult  of  this  examination^  We 
(hall  learn  how  unfafe  it  is  to  take  for  granted  any 
thing,  in  matters  cfpecially  which  concern,  or  which 

iafe 
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are  thought  to  concern,  religion,  that  we  have  not 
ourielyes  examined,  and  how  incxcufable  it  is  to  do 
this  in  cafes  wherein  we  may  be  able,  with  a  little 
pains,  to.  judge  for  ourfelves. 

The  firft  article  of  natural  theology,  in  which 
the  heathen  were  deficient  according  to  Mr.  Locke, 
was  the  knowledge  of  one  God,  maJeer  of  all  things. 
He  admits,  at  the  fame  rime,  that  the  works  of 
nature,  in  every  part  of  them,  fufBciently  evidenced 
a  deity ;  and  that,  by  the  impreffions  of  himfelf; 
'God  was  eafy  to  be  found.  T^iefc  affertions  do  nor 
fecm  very  confiftcnt,  and  therefore  it  is  added, 
that  the  world  made  fo  little  ufe  of  their  reafon,  that 

they  iaw  him  not fenfe  and  lull  blinded  their 

minds.     But  the  rational,  and  thinking  part  of  man^ 
kind,  he  confeffes,  found  the  one  fupreme,  invili- 
ble  God,  when  diey  fought  alfter  him.     If  diis  be 
true  now,  as  it  is.  moft  certainly,  the  heathen  world 
made  as  good  ufe  of  their  reafon,  for  ought  I  can ' 
fee,  as  the  chriftian  world.     In  this,  it  is  not  the 
irrational  and  unthinking,  but  the  rational  and  think- 
ing part  of  mankind  who  feek,  and  find  the  true 
God;  and  juft  fo  we  are  told,  that  it  was  in  the 
other.     Beudes,  if  this  be  true,  it  follows,  that  this 
great  and  fiindamental  article  of  natural  theology 
is  difcoverable  by  a  due  ufe  of  human  reafon  j  and 
Mh   Locke  acknowledges  accordingly  again,   that 
God  was  found  by  the  wife  and  virtuous,  which  is 
a  limitation  of  no  great  fignificancy  to  his  purpofe, 
fince  the  vicious  would  have  fought  him  in  no  ftatc 
of  mankind,  nor  the  foolilh  have  found  him.     Bi^ 
iays  this  writer,  the  wife  and  virtuous  had  never 
authority  enou^  to  prevail  cfn  the  multitude,  and  to 
perfuade  the  focieties  of  men,'  that  there  was  but 
one  God.     If  he  had  proved,  as  well  as  affirmed 
this,  he  would  only  have  proved,  what  no  man  de* 
nies,  that  fufficient  means  to  reclaim  men  from  po- 
Jytheifm  and  idolatry,  and  to  eftabliih  the  belief  of 

one 
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one  God>  appear  to  have  been  wanting  in  general, 
and  to  a  great  degree^  as  far  as  the  memorials  we 
have  of  anticnt  nations  can  fhew.  He  would  not 
have  proved^  that  the  light  of  nature  was  fufficient> 
nor  that  the  religion  of  nature  was  defcdKve  in  this 
relpcft.  He  would  not  have  proved,  what  he  had 
in  view  to  eftablifli,  that  the  belief  and  worlhip  of 
<)ne  God  was  the  national  religion  of  the  Ifraelites  . 
alone,  and  that  it  was  thdr  particular  privilege,  and 
advantage,  to  know  the  true  God,  and  the  true 
worftiip  of  him;  whilft  all  other  nations  from  the 
t)eginning,  adored  the  hoft  of  heaven,  as  Eufebius 
aflerts  very  confidendy,  though  he  is  far  from  prov- 
ing it.  - 

Eufebius  took  much  pains,  and  ufed  much  art,  I 
might  fay  artifice,  to  fprejui  an  opinion  that  this 
knowledge,  and  all  good  theology  were  derived 
from  the  Jews,  and  from  their  fcriptures;  nay 
that  the  philology,  and  philofophy  of  the  whole 
learned  world  were  purloined  from  thence,  and  the 
headien  were  plagiaries,  who  lighted  their  candles 
at  the  fire  of  the  fenftuary,  as  fome  modern  Eujebi- 
us  or  other,  Gaky  I  think,  expreffes  himfelf.  Ja-- 
fepbus  had  gone  before  Eufebius  in  the  fame  defign : 
for  thus  far  Jews  and  Chriftians  made  their  caufe 
comncjon,  and  he  had  begun  to  falfify  chronology, 
that  he  might  give  his  nation  a  furprifing  antiquity. 
Eufebius  did  the  fame,  and  without  taking  the 
trouble  of  defcending  into  particulars,  m^y  of 
which  are  acknowledged  by  learned  and  orthodox 
writers,  I  may  fay,  that  from  that  time  to  this,  or 
to  the  time  when  by  the  revival  of  letters,  and  the 
invention  of  printing,  which  made  the  knowledge 
of  antiquity  more  eafy  and  common,  much  the  fame 
pradlice  was  continued  with  much  the  fame  fuccefs. 
Annent'memorials  have  been  forged  and  altered  for 
this  particular  purpofe,  mere  affumptions  have  been 
delivered  as  fadts,  and  nothing  has  been  neglected  to 

give 
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gpive  not  only  antiquity,  biit  iQuftration,  to  a  nation 
tiiat  never  had  niuch  of  the^  latter  out  of  their  own 
writings,  and  thofe  of  chriftianity.  As  the  hiftory 
of  the  Jews  was  con^nnittcd  to  the  care  of  their 
fcfibrs ;  fo  the  propagation  of  every  learned  fyftem 
that  €ould  tend  to  the  confirmation  of  it,  by  recon- 
ciling anachronifms,  and  by  coloring  improbabilities, 
has  been  the  charge  of  a  particular  order  of  mtD 
amon^  Chriftians,  who  had  the  monopoly  of  learn- 
ing for  many  ages,  iind  who  have  had  a  great  Ihare 
of  it  fince.  This  has  been  impoftd  on  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  prepared  by  their  prejudices  to  acquiefce 
under  the  authority  of  great  ndfties,  and  frightened 
from  examining  by  the  enormous  piles  of  greek, 
and  latin,  and  caftern  lajiguages,  in  which  fuch  au- 
thors feem  to  entrench  themfclves. 

Notwidiftanding  this,  I  will  hy^  and,  if  I  know 
any  thing,  I  fay  it  on  knowledge,  that  thefc  en- 
trenchments are  not  tenable.  They  cannot  be  bat- 
tered down  always,  perhaps,  by  the  fame  arms  by 
which  they  arc  defended,  but  fure  I  am  they  may 
be  undermined,  and  he  who  fearches  their  foundari- 
ons  will  find  that  they  are  laki  on  fand.  Jo/epbus, 
and  Eufehius  will  be  of  great  ufe  to  him,  againft 
themfclves.  Their  writings  are  repertories  of  va- 
luable fragments,  and  of  fuch  as  would  be  more  fo, 
if  moxt  credit  could  be  given  to  rht  fidelity  of  thofe 
who  cite  them.  I  have  fometimcs  thought,  that  we 
might  apply  properly  enough  to  the  Jew,  and  the 
chriftian  author,  what  La  Bruyere  fays,  in  liis  cha- 
fafters,  of  Peraulf,  that  he  quoted  fo  many  pafla- 
ges  from  antient  writers,  whilft  he  attempted  to 
prove  the  fupcriority  of  the  moderns,  that  his  works 
were  read  for  the  fake  of  thefe  paffages. 

Thinking  in  this  manner,  I  could  not  fail  to  b€ 
furprifed  when  1  found  fuch  affertions,  as  are  menti- 
oned above,  in  a  treatife  writ  by  Mr.  Locke.  The 
common  herd  of  writers  copy  one  anodicr  in  every 

point 
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point  that  makes  for  their  common  caufe,  about, 
which  alone,  and  not  about  truth,  they  fecm  to  be 
concerned.     They  affirm  over  and    over  fo  pofi- 
-tiyely,   and  fo  long,  things  dcftitute  of  proof^   or 
evident  falfities,  that  even  the  laft  grow  into  belief^ 
according  to  the  pradice  of  the  court  of  Rome,  as. 
father   Paul  reprefents  it,  in  her  ufurpations,      I 
fliould  not  have  eafily  fufpefted  Mn  Loch  of  fuch  a 
proceeding,  nor  of  affirming  dogmatically  what  he 
had  not  fufficiehtly  examined.   But  he  has  writ  be]o>^ 
himfelf  in  thi3  inftance,  by  going  out  of  his  way,  and 
has  affumed  the  fpirit  gf  thofe  who  write  on  the  fame, 
fubjeft,  much  like  Sir  Ifaac  NewtonyvAiO  loft  himfelf 
in  the  vague  probabilities  of  chronology,  after  hav-,  ^ 
ing  purfued  with  fo  much  fuccefs  the  certainty  of 
mathematical  demonftration. 

I  meddle  not  here  with  any  thing  that  Is  &id 
concerning  that  clear  knowledge  of  their  duty, 
which  was  wanting  to  mankind,  as  Mr.  X^ci^  affirms 
yery  untruly,  before  the  coming  of  Chrift,  nof 
with  the  theological  part  of  this  treatife*  I  confine 
myfelf  to  thefe  propofitions,  that  all  the  heatheii 
were  in  a  ftate  of  darkncfs,  and  ignorance  of  the 
true  God,  and  confequendy  that  the  belief  and  wor- 
Ihijp  of  one  God  wa?  the  national  religion  of  the 
Ifraelites  alone*  Now  here  I  obferve  a  .want  of  thati 
precifion,  which  this  great  man  is  fo  careful  to  keep 
in  all  hi,s  other  writings.  As  he  docs  not  diftinguilhv 
enough  the  want  of  a  fufficienc  knowledge  of  natu- 
ral religion  and  the  want  of  fufficient  means  to  pro- 
pagate it,  which  he  rather  confounds  in  all  he  fays 
about  them,  fo  he  ufes  thefe  two  pxpreffions,  the  true 
God,  and  one  God,  as  if  they  were  exaftly  fynpny- 
mousi  whereas  they  are  not  really  fo,  and  the  explana- 
tion, and  juftification  of  the  diftinftion,  in  the  prefent 
difpute,  will  fet  the  matter  on  a  very  different  foot. 
It  is  not  unity  alone  that  conftitutes  the  complex 
idea,  or  notion  of  the  true  God;  There  is,  ther? 
can  be  but  one  fuch  Being,  and  yet  a  monotheilj 
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may  be  as  far  from  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Go<f 
as  t^:e  rankeft,  and  moft  fuperftitioas  polytheift.  I 
ha/e  taken  notice,  in  the  precedent  eflay,  how  the 
belief  of  one  God,  and  of  many,  was  reconciled 
in  the  heathen  theology  feveral  ways ;  and  what  I 
have  touched  tranfiently,  nuy  be  fecn  made  but  ful- 
ly in  the  intelledlual  fyftem.  A  polytheift,  who 
befieves  one  fclf-exiftent  Being,  the  fountain  of  all 
exiftence,  by  whofe  imincdiate  or  communicated  encr-i 
gy  all  things  were  made,  and  are  governed,  and  wha 
looks  on  all  thofc  other  beings  whom  he  calls  gods, 
that  is,  beings  fuperior  to  man,  not  only  as  inferior 
to  the  Supreme,  but  as  beings  all  of  whom  proceed 
from  him  in  feveral  fubordinate  ranks,  and  are  ap- 
pointed by  him  to  the  various  ufes  and^  fervices  ror 
which  he  defigncd  them  in  the  whole  extent  of  the 
divine  oeconomy ;  fuch  a  polytheift,  I  fay,  will  ap- 
proach nearly  to  true  thcifm,  by  holding  in  this 
manner  nothing  that  is  abfolutely  inQonfiftent  with 
it :  whilft  the  monotheift,  who  believes  that  there  is 
but  one  God,  and  afcribes  to  this  God,  whom  he 
fhould  conceive  as  an  all-perfe<3:  Being,  the  very 
worft  of  human  impcrfeftions,  is  moft  certainly 
fenor^t  of  the  true  God,  and  as  oppofite  to  true 
theifm  as  the  Atheift,  nay  he  is  more  injurioufly  fo, 
Mr.  Locke  would  have  done  like  hinifcl^  if  he  had  made 
thefe  refleftions  before  he  had  joined  in  the  common 
cry;  and  he  might  have  thought,  perhaps,  in  that 
cafe,  that  the  combg  of  Cbrift  was  neceflkry  to  give 
the  Jews  true  notions  of  God,  as  well  as  to  convince 
the  Gentiles  of  his  unity. 

Inftead  of  this,  he  takes  the  common  opinion  for 
granted,  fuppofes  what  is  in  queftion,  and  does  not 
\o  much  as  attempt  a  proof.     He  fays  indeed,  that 

^  there  was  no  part  of  mankind .-  tHat  had  a 

'^  greater  light  ot  reafon,  or  that  followed  it  farther 
^  in  all  forts  of  fpeculacions,  than  the  Athenians  j 
**  and  yet  we  find,  he  adds,  but  one  Socrates  amongft 
^^  them  that  oppofed  and  laughed  at  their  polythc- 

^'  ilm 


^*  ifm  ■•  '  . —  and  we  fee  how  they  re^atrdcd  him 
♦^  for  it'*  He  quotes  in  the  feme  place  the  reproach 
that  St.  PmU  made  to  this  pcopk.  "  Ye  mefl  of 
^*  Athens^  I  perecive.  chat  in  all  things  ye  are  tocf 
'•^  foperftitioufti  for  as  I  pafied  by,  and  beheld  your 
^*  devotions,  I  found,  an  altar  with  this  infcription^ 
*^  to  the  unknown  G{fd"  If  thefe  were  nicant  for^ 
proofe  of  what  he  aflerts>  they  were  unhsckily  eftoi^ 
ffcn.  Matter  of  fad:  m  rhiftaken  in  one^  and  in  nci- 
fher  of  d\em  is  t&CT6  the  Ifeaft  color  of  argument, 
Sdcrates  was  io  far  from  oppofing  the  religious  wor- 
fhip  eftablilhed  at  Athene,  that  he  held  it  to  be  thtr 
dbty  of  every  citizen  to  follbw  the  religion  eftabBfhu 
cd  by  the  laws  ef  his  city,  as  we  know  upon  gootf 
authority^  that  of  Xenopbon-,  and  if  we  turn  to  the' 
Euthyphro  in  PlatOy  we  (hall  find  him  declaring,  in 
his  zerf  for  polytheiftn,  againft  all  the  traditions 
which  he  jud^d  to  be  unworthy  of  the  godsr, 
though  they  were  believed,  and  refpedr^d'  by  rii^ 
vulgar.  This  was  his  crime.  He  neither  oppoftd^^ 
fibr  laughed  at  pofytheiftui  fhough  he  certainly  be- 
lieved the  unity  of  the  S\|prcme  Being.  Bw  the  zeaf 
of  bigots'  in  thofe  days,/  as  in  ours,  made  itr  no  IbfS^ 
crinainal  to  rcjedt  the  abufes  of  religion,  than  tcr 
profefs  atheifm;  and  a  faction  in  the  ftate  took  ad- 
vantage of  this,  to  put  him  to  death* 

But  if  we  fuppofe,  for  argument  Ikke,  that  he 
Was  put  to  death  for  oppofing  and  Ifeughing  at  poly- 
theifm,  and  idolatry  j  if  the  Athenians  were  fuper- 
ftitibus,  as  they  were  undoubtedly,  and  if  di^  dcdi^ 
rated  an  altar  to  die  unknown  God,  what  will-  aij 
f  his  ferve  to  prove  ?  It  will  prove  only  diat  men  arc 
apt,  and  even  the  mod  judicious  fometimes,  to  ere^ 
their  fcanty  knowledge  of  a  few  particulars^  intt>'  a 
fuppofcd  general,  tod  certain  knowledge  of  any- 
fubjeft.  A  little  tra6t  of  land  paflcs  widi  them  for 
the  whole  world,  two  or  three  nations  for  all  man- 
kifldi  and  two  or  three  thoufand  years  for  all  ami- 

N  ?  ^^      qiiity^ 
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quity.  Are  we  abl^  to  compare  the  Athenians  very 
cxafHy  in  this  refpeft,  or  in  any  other,  with  the 
people  who  flouriftied  at  the  fame  time,  and  of  whom 
we  have  fome  accounts  in  hiftory,  and  tradition  ? 
How  much  lefs  are  we  able  to  compare  diem  with 
fo  many  other  nations,  of  whom  not  fo  much  as  the 
names  are  come  down  to  us,  or  were  known  to 
them  ?  What  ai^ument  then  can  be  drawn  from 
the  polytheifm,  idolatry,  and  fuperftition  of  this 
litde  ftate,  to  that  of  the  whole  world,  which  is  the 
point  to  be  proved  ?  or  from  the  Athenians  in  the 
days  of  Socrates^  or  St,  Paul,  even  to  the  Atheni- 
ans themfelves  in  the  ages  whereof  the  priefts  of 
Sais  talked  to  Solon :  nay  to  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind in  thefe,  and  ftill  more  antient  ages  j  for  even 
thefe  were  not  deemed  the  firft  ? 

I  might  leave  the  argument  hercy  fince  the  au- 
thor of  the  reafonablenefs  of  chriftianity  ofFers  no 
other  proofs  of  the  fafts  he  advances.  But  I  think 
myfelr  obliged  to  juftify  my  opinion  fo  contrary  to 
his,  and  to  that  of  the  whole  crowd  of  fcholars,  on 
whole  authority  he  rcfts.  Great  men  take  great  li- 
berties, and  expeft  to  be  believe^  on  their  words, 
'  and  the  difciples  of  Mr.  Locke  have  as  good  a  right, 
9S  the  difciples  of  any  philofopher,  to  ufe  the  avli?  i^. 

But  for  me,  who  cannot  allow  it  to  any  in  mat- 
ters  which  I  am  able  to  examine,  and  who  (hould 
think  myfelf  obliged  to  give  my  reafons  even  for 
agreeing  with  him  in  all  uich  matters,  it  fccms  ftill 
more  incumbent  upon  me  to  give  thofe  which  in- 
duce me  to  differ  from  him  -,  and  I  fhall  do  fo, . 
without  repeating  much  of  what  has  been  faid  by  mc 
already, 

I  have  faid  in  the  former  effay,  and  I  have  given 
my  reafons  for  it,  that  I  do  not  believe  mankind 
difcerned  the  unity  of  God  in  the  firft  dawnings  of 
knowledge.  But  the  imprellions  of  the  Creator  are 
fo  ftrongly  marked  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  crea- 

tion. 
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tion,  2nd  the  idea  of  an  all-wife,  and  all-powerful 
Being,  firft  caufe  of  all  diings,  is  fo  proportionable 
to  human  reafon,  that  it  muft  have  been  received 
into  the  minds  of  men  as  foon  as  they  began  to  con- 
template the  face  of  nature,  and  to  exercife  their 
reafon  in  fuch  contemplations;  and  this  was  long 
before  the  commencement  of  any  traditions  that  wc 
find  out  of  the  books  o(  Mofes.  Prophane  memori- 
als fhew  us  the  whole  world,  and  facrcd  memorials 
except  the  patriarchs,  and  the  Ifraelites  alone -out  of 
this  dark  fcene,  involved  in  polytheifm,  fuperftition, 
and  idolatry.  But  ftill,  both  facred  and  prophane 
concur  in  (hewing  us  fome  gleams  of  light  that  break 
through  thefe  clouds,  fome  notices  of  the  know- 
ledge, and  worlhip  of  the  true  God,  that  were  kept 
up  among  the  fons  of  men.  They  appear  faindy, 
and  very  imperfcft  they  were  in  thefe  times,  per- 
haps;, early  to  us,  though  late  with  refpeft  to  the 
beginning  of  our  mundane,  and'  human  fyflem. 
But  ftill  they  appear,  and  give  us  fufEcient  reafon  to 
coUeft  from  their  appearances,  much  more  than  they 
fliew  us  immediately. 

It  is  ftrange  to  obferve  how  unwilling  ecclefiafti- 
cal  writers  and  divines  are  to  a^mit  this  truth;  and  it 
is  often  provoking  to  obferve  that  they,  who  have 
no  more  pretence  to  be  believed  about  their  own 
religion,  than  the  heathen  writers  about  theirs,  pre- 
fume  to  contradift  what  the  latter  of  thefe  affirm 
aboQt  their  faith,  in  oppofition  to  the  inveftives  of 
chriftian  writers,  though  they  appeal  to  the  anri- 
ent  doftors  of  paganifm  whom  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  interpolated,  nor  under  whofe  names  there 
is  no  pretence  to  fay  that  they  have  impofed  any 
ipurious  books  on  the  world :  both  which  accufati-  , 
ons  are  evidendy  true  of  our  chriftian  writers  in  the 
firft,  and,  as  we  commonly  fay,  the  pureft  ages  of 
chriftianity.  It  is  ftranger  ftill  to  obferve  how  little 
regard  the  fame  perfons  pay,  upon  this  head,  even 

to 
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tp  the  opinions  of  the  greateft  faints,  and  moft  learned 
ixien  of  their  own  church.  I  could  quotse  many  in- 
ftances.  Let  one  fujffice.  It  fhail  be  taken  from  St, 
jlufiiuy  who  anfwering  a  palTage  of  Faujlks  (he 
naanicli^an*,  wherein  he  niakes  the  belief  of  one 
Supreme  Being  the  common  badge  of  pagan&i 
Jews,  and  Chriftians,  doies  not  allow  indeed  that  the 
Ciirifliians  took  the  opinion  of  a  divine  monarchy 
from  the  heathens,  but  is  forced  to  allow  that  thefe 
were  not  fo  given  up  to  falfe  gods,  as  to  k>fe  the 
belief  of  the  one  true  God,  from  whom  every  kiofi 
of  nature  proceeds  f. 

The  polytheifmi  fuperftition,  and  idolatry  of 
Egypt  appear  fo  mpnftrous  in  the  light  iq  ^hich  w« 
view  them,  that  they  fqrnilh  the  pnncipal  topics  of 
every  declamation  againft  the  theology  of  paganifm  i 
and  yet  I  perfuade  myielf,  that  the  knowledge  aa4 
worfliip  of  God  in  his  unity,  had  prevailed  evea 
there  in  times  unknown  to  us.  Let  it  be  confider- 
ed  that  the  Greeks,  through  whom  all  our  prophane 
wecdotes  concerning  this  country  have  been  con- 
veyed, were  not  much  acquainted  with  it,  nor  had 
reforted  to  it  in  fcarch  of  knowledge  till  the  rcigit 
of  Pfammitichusy  that  is,  till  fcyenteen  pr  eighteen 
centuries  after  the  eftablifliment  of  this  monarchy, 
dating  this  eftablifhment  only  from  Menes^  and 
bringing  him  down  as  low  as  he  is  dragged  hf 
Marjham.  ThaUst  SoloHy  and  Pythagoras  went  thir 
ther  nearly  about  the  fame  time,  in  the  reign  of* 
Crcsjus  at  iboneft ;  or  in  that  of  Caruijfes  at  lateft. 
By  this  chronology  it  appears,  that  an  immenfe  (pace 
of  time,  fufficient  for  many  revolutions  in  rel^ioa 
ai>^  government,  was  clapfed  before  the  Greeks  had 
thp  means  of  being  well  informed  ^bout  either  i  zpd 

•  Lib.  20. 

t  7-; Gcntes  non  ufque  adeo  ad  faUos  deos  cflc  dilajjfas^ 

ut  opinionem  amitterent  unius  Veri  Dei»  ex  quo  eft  cmAnis  qua- 
lifeanque  nacura. 

the 
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the  iintiquities  of  Egypt  might  be  as  obfcurely,  and 
imperfe6rly  ieeq  by  diefc  firft  philofophers,  who 
went  thither,  ^  the  greek  antiquities  are  by  us. 
We  may  pulli  this  confidefation  farther,  and  fujppofc 
that  the  fame  polytheifm,  fuperftition,  and  idolatry 
that  they  found  cftablilhcd  in  Egypt,  were  eftablilh- 
cd  there  in  the  xime  of  Qrpheusy  fix  or  feven  hun- 
dred years  before,  or  even  in  the  time  of  CecrapSy 
Cadmus^  Danaiis,  or  EreSlheus^  who  are  laid  to  have 
carried  colonics,  letters,  and  civil  inftitutions  into 
Greece  two  or  three  hundred  years  fooner  than  Or^ 
pbeus  carried  religious  rices  and  myfteries  thither : 
and  there  will  remain  ftill  behind  all  thefc  events,  an 
antiauity  more  than  fufficient  for  one  revolution  in 
thecyogical  opinions,  and  in  religious  worihip  at 
fcaft,  and  perhaps  for  more  than  one. 

I  am  willing  to  grant  more  than  Eujebius^  or  any 
one  elfe  has  proved,  and  yet  this  conceffion  will  on- 
ly tbruil  the  aera  of  egyptian  polytheifm  and  idola- 
try back  into  a  greater  antiquity.  It  will  not  give 
any  grounds  to  aflcxt,  like  EufMus^  than  the  egyp- 
tians  were  polytheifts,  and  idolaters,  or  profefTed  a 
Jbf  t  of  religious  atheifm  from  the  beginning,  nor 
that  the  Ifraclites  alone  knew,  and  worihipped  the 
true  God.  It  may  lead  us  pef  ha,ps  to  opinions  very 
oppofite  to  thefe,  and  much  be^tter  founded  on  pro- 
phaDe,  fiir  I  Ihall  not  yet  confider  the  facred  autho- 
rity that  is  alledged  for  them,  and  that  is  more  fo  in 
appearance  than  in  reality.  The  more  andent  the 
eftahlifliment  of  polytheifm  and  idolatry  in  Egypt  is 
agreed  io  bav£  been,  the  ftrongcr  the  argument 
grows,  that  may  be  drawn  from  thofe  notices  that 
wc  liavk  in  our  rnoft  authentic  accounts  of  egyptian 
theology,  of  a  purer  faith  and  worfliip.  The  belief 
of  ojie  fupremcj  invifible,  and  incomprehenfiible  Be- 
i^g,  Crearorof  all  things^  mufthave  been  once  firmly 
fetdcd  in  xhe  minds  of  that  people,  when  fo  many 
ages  of  prevalent  polytheifm  and  idolatry  were  not 

able 
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able  tx)  root  it  out,  nor  to  efface  the  traces  of  the  Wbi'-' 
fliip  of  him.  Public  profeffion,  and  pradticc,  the  out- 
ward fyftcm  of  ireligion,  was  altered,  and  the  purity  of" 
it  corrupted  many  ways,  and  by  different  motives. 
But  nothing  except  convidioh  could  have  prefervecf, 
from  time  immertiorial,  in  the  fecret  theology,  or 
inward  doftrine  of  the  Egyptians,  this  fundamental 
krticle  of  all  true  religion,  the  exiftence  of  one  Su- 
preme Being,  Creatof  and  Monarch  of  the  uni- 
yerfe,  and  this  article  was  fb  preferved.  Whatever 
itrots  the  Egyptians,  or  their  fcholafs  the  Greeks, 
admitted  into  their  theology,  this  opirtion  tindured 
every  theiftical  fyftem:  and  even  they  who"  held 
the  World  to  be  eternal,  like  Jrijlotle  and  others, 
held  the  wortd,  and  the  deified  parts  of  it  to  be  To, 
nbt  as  felf-exiftent,  but  as  eternal  effeds  of  an  etef- 
nal  caufe,  jfrifiotle  argues  in  hk  metaphyfics  againft 
the  folly  of  fuppoflng  more  principles  than  one,  and 
hothing  can  be  more  expiefs  than  the  doftrine  of 
Plotinus  on  this  point,  where  he  diftinguilhes  be- 
tween priority  in  the  order  of  time,  and  priority  in 
the  order  of  nature,  and  makes  the  world  coseval 
with  God  no  otherwife,  than  as  light  is  conceived  to 
be  coaeval  with  the  fun. 

The  belief  of  one  Supreme  Being  may  J43pcar 
the  more  evidently  to  have  been  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, publicly  profefTod  in  the  mofl  antient  times  of 
that  monarchy,  and  held  at  all  times  in  their  fecret 
theology,  from  this  confideracion,  that  it  was 
brought  from  thence  by  the  firft  of  the  Greeks,  who 
went  thither  for  inftruftion,  and  flhat  the  fame  doc- 
trine was  held  by  the  laft  of  thofe  who  had  fhidied 
this  philofophy.  Thales^  and  Pythag&raSy  to  fay  no- 
thing of  Plato  hete,  who  come  16ng  after,  brought 
it  into  Greece,  difguifed  indeed  under  hieroglyphi- 
cal  and  myftical  reprefentations,  but  yet  too  plainly 
taught  to  be  miftaken  for  the  cpntrary  dodrine* 
Anaxagoras  made  a  more  public  ufe  of  it 'by  his 
writings,  and  has  gone  away  with  the  honor  of  be- 
ing 
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Ing  the  firft  of  the  Greeks  who  introduced  k  nous, 
or  mind,  into  the  cofmopoeia.  But  Thales  'was  of 
the  fame  opinion  as  yfnaxagorasy  and  Eufeisus  quotes 
Very  unfairly  what  this  philofophcr  faid  of  water,  as 
of  the  firft  principle  of  all  things,  without  making 
anv  mention  of  that  intelligence  who  framed  ail 
things  of  water  according  to  Thales  *.  This  notion 
of  a  fluid  chaos,  which  we  know  to  have  been  very 
general,  by  Plutarch  and  by  other  authorities,  was 
very  mofaical  too,  and  points  up  to  an  egyptian 
original.  The  founder  of  the  ionic  fed  had  it  from 
thence  moft  certainly,  and  Mojes  too,  if  we  give 
:4ny  credit  to  Smplkius,  who  fcrUpled  not  to 
declare,  as  I  find  him  quoted  by  Dr.  Cudwortby  that 
the  paflages  in  the  firft  of  Gcnefis  about  the  creati- 
on of  the  world  were  taken  from  egyptian  traditi- 
ons. He  called  them  fabulous,  becaufe  he  was  a 
iiealous  aflerter  of  the  eternity  of  the  world.  But 
his  authority  will  not  make  them  pafs  for  fuch. 
Mofesy  who  had  been  inftrufted  in  all  the  wifdom  of 
the  Egyptians,  might  believe  them  true  upon  much 
better  grounds.  Nay  more,  he  might  be  directed, 
if  you  pleafe,  by  infpiration  to  take  from  them  his 
belief  of  the  beginning  of  things.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  is  plain  that  the  Supreme  Being,  the  maker  of 
the  world,  was  acknowledged  by  the  egyptian  the- 
ology at  the  firft  period  that  has  been  mentioned. 

To  prove  that  the  fame  doftrine  was  derived  fi-om 
the  fame  fource,  by  the  laft  of  thofe  who  applied 
themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  egyptian  theology,  I  (hall 
content  myfelf  to  bring  Jamblicus  forward ;  a  very 
myfterious  writer  indeed,  and  yet  plain  enough  to 
eftabliih  what  we  contend  for.  He  anfwers  the 
qpeftions  Porphyry  had  alked  of  Anebo^  under  the 
name  of  Mammon  the  mafter  of  Anebo.  He 
was  a  Syrian,  a  vefy  learned  man,  and  much  more 
'capable^  probably,  than  any  Egyptian  of  that  age  to 
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give  a  bedy  ef  thttr  divinity.     Now  wf  kam  by 
the  eighth  fe£tion  of  the  book  he  wrote  on  this  occa- 
fiofi,  that  the  egyptian  pliilofbphy  fupj^ofed  a  tnul- 
dtude  of  cffences,   as  they  eKpreffed  themfclves, 
And  a  mulCiCiide  of  different  principles  of  thefe 
cffences,  from  whence  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  Py- 
$hag9ras  borrowed  his  numbers,  and  Plato  his  ideas. 
They  carried  their  inquiries  beyond  all  bounds  of 
hunun  knowledge,   and   diey  difputed,  a:>  we  do 
now,  about  words.     But  llill  it  is   /nanifeft,   that 
thefe  effences,  or  principles,  were  deemed  fubordi- 
nate  to  Ac  firft  caufe  -,  lor  before  thcin  ail,  and  be- 
fore their  firil  gv-^d  and  king  the  {\\t\,  th^y  acknow- 
ledged d  Being,  thr.  founfain  of  aJl  being,  the  root 
of  all  intelUgible  ideas.     From  diis  Being  proceed- 
ed, acc-^rding  to  this  theology,  '^  rxplicuit  fe"  in 
Gak'^  tranflation,  that  being  who  is  his  own  father, 
Sufficient  to  himfelf,  the  God  of  gods,  the  father  of 
c0ences  from  whom  all  exiftence  flows.     This  w^ 
thedodrine  which  Mercurius  ^rifniegifius  taught,  and 
thefe  were  the  principles  he  pjaced  before  the  lethc- 
rial,    empyreal,    and    celeftial   deities,    concerning 
mfhoffi  he  wrote  a  great  number  of  volumes.     1  hat 
this  is  a  rhapfody  of  nonfenfe,  I  agree  moft  readily* 
But  it  n^ay  not  be  lefs  genuine  for  that^  and  it  is 
fufficient  for  ir.y  purpofe;   fince  it  eRablifhes  the 
unity  of  God  even  more  precifely,  and  le(s  myftc- 
fioufly  than  the  Athanafian  creed. 

That  greek  metaphyfical  refinements  helped  |o 
render  the  egyptian  theology  lefs  intel%ible,  I  flisiU 
not  controvert ;  though  he  mud  pais  fur  a  doginati- 
cal  pedant,  who  preliimes.  to  a/firm,  that  ttey  did 
fo,  and  pretends  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  the 
Hiatten  But  fure  I  am,  th<it  the  or&lu>do3^  of  it, 
In  this  great  point,  is  better  proved  by  this  quota- 
tion ftom  JamblicuSi  than  (he  fuppofed  monftrouj 
heterodoxy  of  it  by  aqy  authority  Eujebius  brings^  to 
juftify  his  charge.  He  affirms  very  politively,  in 
'.  the 
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0o  Other  gods>  beHdes  the  ftars,  were  ftcknoii^g- 
e4  even  in  the  hidden  theology  of  the  EgypdsiK  $ 
that  the  creation  of  the  univerfe  was  afcribcd  co  tke 
viGblc  fun  alone,  jiiid  all  diings  depended,  aococdiag 
to  it,  on  fatal  necefiitf,  aind  on  tit  infivience  of  the 
ilars,  withmit  the  itnten^entton  of  any  iQc<»popeAl 
being,  ^ny  efficie5>t  rcafcMi,  God,  gods,  or  invifibk 
inteiligent  natures.  To  niaim:ain  this  (tout  afiatioA, 
I^e  quot^  a  fragment  of  Porphyry'-^  letter  to  ^AnsAp^ 
^ind  triumphs  much  in  it>  though  it  makes  notiyx^ 
\o  his  purpofe.  It  proves  that  Ckaeremniy  and  feme 
other  writers  had  induced  Porphyry  to  doubt  oooocm* 
ing  this  article  of  the  egyptian  creed,  and  that  lie 
writ  to  his  prieft  to  be  informed  of  tjie  fnitii. 
CbaeremoH  was  an  egyptian,  and  had  been  a  perieft, 
as  Anebo  w^s  \  for  neither  the  comic  poetj  nor  any 
Other  of  that  name,  can  be  the  peribo  intended,  a^ 
it  feems  to  me.  Porphyry  might  polfiUy  know,  no^ 
fthing  a)ore  of  him.  His  authority^,  therefon^,  ap- 
peared fufBcient  to^  make  Parfhyry  iwjuire.  But  it 
wus  not  fufficient  to  make  Eujebius  i&xm^  in  flat 
contractidion  to  fo  many  better  aiudiorkies,  and  ev^n 
to  his  own  in  other  places^  This  Gbaeranonj  I  be- 
lieve, was  he  who  had  accompanied  Mius  Callus  in 
his  voyage  from  Alexandria  higher  up  into  £gypt» 
and  had  been  derided  for  his  ignorance  and  arro- 
gance, by  the  whole  company.  Strah  had  been  did 
of  this  company,  and  Eufsbius  had  read  the  fevien- 
teenth  book  of  his  geography,  without  doubt, 
wherein  an  account  is  given  of  this  important  pcrfon. 
It  is  ihamefjl,  therefore  to  fee  him  quoted  for  the 
true  notions  of  egyptian  theology.  There  were  foine 
philofophei-s,  and  learned  men  in  Egypt,  very  pco^ 
babiy,  in  the  tin>e  of  Chaeremon.  But  the, colleges 
of  dK)fe  antient  philofopcrs,  under  whom  Eudoxus 
and  Plat9  had  ftudied,  were  defert ;  or  if  tiicy  nc- 
mained,   they  were  become  feminaries  of  priefts, 

who 
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who  took  care  of  facrifices,  performed  the  other 
rites  a[  fupcrftition,  exercifed  all  the  craft  of  their 
order,  and  took  no  paihs  to  improve  thenifclves 
and  others  in  knowledge.  Eujebius  (hoiild  have  re- 
membered^  that  if  Chaeremtm^s  authority  was  good 
againft  the  Egyptians,  it  was  of  fome  force  ard 
weight  againft  die  Jews,  which  he  would  have  been 
as  unwilling  to  admit  as  Jcfiphus,  who  accufed 
Cbaeremm  for  this  reafon  of  impofture,  unlefs  he  had 
avowed  in  this  cafe  a  maxim,  which  he  and  Jojepbus 
have  done  litde  elfe  than  avow  in  others,  that  the 
fame  tcfUmony  is  good  when  it  makes  for  them, 
and  bad  when  it  msdkes  againft  them.  Eujebius  fhould 
have  reniembered,  when  he  derided  the  comment  of 
Porfbyry  on  the  verfes  attributed  to  Orpheus^  and 
when  he  afked  how  the  author,  whoever  he  was, 
could  fing  of  God,  or  mean  that  efficient  mind  that 
created  the  univerfe,  who  had  never  heard  of  any 
luch  dodrine  ?  He  fhould  have  remembered,  I 
fay,  that  he  begged  the  mieftion,  and  fuppofed  what 
he  had  not  proved  againA:  the  pagans. 

It  has  been  obferved  already,  that  the  unity  of  a 
Supreme  Being  muft  have  been  once  a  firft  princi- 
ple of  cgyprian  religion,  fince  it  pierced  through 
fuch  an  immenfe  feries  of  polytheifm,  fuperfticion, 
and  idolatry.  Here  we  may  obfcrve  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  that  all  the  metaphyfical  and  theological 
refinements  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  were  not  able  to 
remove  this  angular  ftone  of  true  theifm.  When 
metaphyfics  and  theology  are  made  fcicnces,  and 
thefe  fciences  become  the  profcffions  of  orders  of 
men,  who  increafe  their  confideration  in  the  world, 
or  advance  their  temporal  incerefts  by  creating  an 
appearance  of  myftery  where  there  is  none,  or  by 
increafing  it  where  it  is,  the  fimpliciry  of  religion 
will  be  loft  of  courfe,  and  natural  theology  wiU  be 
transformed  into  artificiak    We  may  find  examples 
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to   confirm  this  truth  in  the  chriftian  fyftem,  and  I 
much  doubt  whether  the  evangelifts  would  under- 
ft  and  the  cpiftles  of  St.  Paul,  though  one  of  them 
was  .his  fcrihc,  or  St.  Pfiul  the  works  of  Sl  Auftin^ 
though  the  faint  took  fo  much  of  his  theology  from 
the  apottle.     This  happened  in  the  egyptian  fyftem 
of  religion ;  but  this  tundamental  article,  the  unity 
of  God,  was  preferved,  though  darkened  and  per- 
plexed by  the  engraftmcnts  made  upon  it.     Such 
were  thofe  which  may  be  found  in  Plato,  and  in  the 
latter  platonicians ;  fuch  were  thofe  which  I  have, 
and  others  which  I  might  h?i.ve  cited  from  Jamblicus. 
But  in  all  pf  them  the  exiftcnce  of  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing, the  Being  of  beings,  the  God  of  gods,  the 
fountain  of  all  exiftence,  the  root  of  all  intelligible 
ideas,  was  acknowledged.  . 

May  one  not  think,  without  being  too  hypotheti- 
cal, that  we  fee  in  the  anecdote  Plutarch  *  relates 
concerning  the  belief  and  worfhip  of  the  people  of 
the  theban  dynafty,  the  laft  ftage  of  orthc^ox  faith, 
and  of  natural  religion  in  Egypt  ?  They  adored  the 
one  God  eternal,  invifible,  not  like  to  any  vifible 
objects,  nor  to  be  reprefented  by  them.  I  ufe  Mr. 
L^cke*s  words,  for  if  he  had  intended  to  defcribe  this 
taith  and  worfhip  from  Plutarch,  he  could  not  have 
done  ic  more  exaftly,  and  yet  this  is  the  defcription 
of  that  God  who  was  not  known,  according  to  him, 
till  the  light  of  the  gofpel  manifefted  him  to  the 
world.  He  might  have  afferted  juft  as  truly,  that 
no  men  but  the  Jews  knew  how  to  read  and  write^ 
before  the  coming  of  Chrift,  becaufe  many  of  them 
knew  it  ill,  as  they  do  to  this  day,  and  fome  of 
them  did  not  know  it  at  all. 

At  what  time  the  true  God  was  thus  publicly 
known  and  worfhipped  in  the  upper  Egypt,  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  determine.     But  we  fee  \a  the  hiftory 

•  De  Iftde  8c  qfiridf, 
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afcribed  t6  MofiSi  that  he  was  known  in  the  Jowcr 
Egypr,  Md  the  neighbotrring  country  of  the  ChsK 
naamees  in  the  days  of  Abraham.     Thfc  adventures 
of  thttt  patriarch  and  his  fon,   when  their  wives 
were  tafcea  from  them,  are  told  in  feveral  chapters 
of  Genefis  a  Kttle  confufcdfy,    but  however  they 
ftrve  to  eftablifh  this  feft.     Ko  man,  who  re^s  the 
twentieth  chaptcf  of  Genefis,  can  doubt,  whether* 
it  was  the  true  God,  or  not,  of  whom  the  author 
meant  to  ^eafc,  and  who  appeared  to  the  firft  of  the 
y&i9ffeleeh  i«  his  fleepi     It  has  been  faid,  I  know^ 
on  this  occafion,  that  God  nMiiifefbed  himielf  ibme-r 
thnes  to  thofe  who  were  not  in  his  aUiance,  or  cove- 
nant, but  that  he  did  this  always  for  ttie  fake  of  hi^ 
ofwft  people.     He  did  it  tlien,  at  this  time,  to  prc- 
ferve  Sarah's  chaftity.     Be  it  fo.     But  ftiB  he  raani- 
fefted  himfrff  on  this  important  occafion.      The 
fcfng  of  G'erar  knows  him,  and  appeals*  to  his  juftiee. 
God  is  pfeafed  to  declare  that  the  king*s  intentions 
were  nottcriminal,  and  that  he  had  therefore  kept 
him  from  the  commiflion  of  the  fin,  a  very  unne- 
ceffiry  reftraint,  forely,  fince  the  king  did  not  in- 
tend to  commit  it,  fince  his  intentions  were  not  cri- 
minal    God  commands,  the  king  obeys,  Abraham 
intercedes,  and  Abimtlecb  is  rcftored  to  the  power  of 
begetting,  and  his  wife  and  his  concubines  to  the 
p6wer  of  conceiving  children.     The  fame,  or  which 
is  more  likely,  fome  other  Abimelech  had  taken  warn- 
ing, and  therefore  as  foon  as  he  knew  that  Rebecca 
was  die  wife  of  Jfaac,  he  threatened  death  to  any 
tmtfts  who  fhould  prefume  to  lie  with  her,  and  bring 
fo  great  a  fin  on  him,  and  his  people.     He  fbllpwcd 
J/aac  to  Berfabea,  and  there  this  king,  his  minifter, 
and  his  general  deCred  to  make  a  folemn  league 
witfi  him,  becaufe  they  knew  that  the  Lord  was 
with  him^.  The  reafon  they  gave,  to  induce  him  to 

•  Tecanheflb  Dominum. 
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conlent^  was  not  0nly  that  they^  had  done  no  htirt  to 
him,  nor  his,  but  that  they  had  fcnt  him  from  Ge-^ 
rar,  with  the  blefling  of  the  Lord  Is  the  true 
God  pointed  more  direftly  out  any  where  in  the  fomc 
book?  Do  not  the  jibimelecbs  ackrtowlcdge  him, 
and  conduft  themfel\res,  on  this  occafion,  as  one  of 
the  patriarchs  might  have  done. 

Mtkhijedich  muift  not  be  forgot  in  this  place.  A 
thoufand  idle  giieffes  have  been  made,  and  various 
fables  invented  about  him.  St,  fauk  in  his  epiftle 
to  the  Hebrews,  fliews  great  cabaliftical  (kill  on  this 
fubjeft,  and  grounds  on  fuch  forced  allufions  as 
might  pafs  in  the  fchool  of  GamdlieU  the  leaft  coh^ 
cJufive  reafonmg '  that  was  ever  heard  out  of  it. 
The  book  pi  Genefis  fays  littfe  of  this  king  and 
pricft,  but  enough  to  ftiew,  that  tl^e  true  God  was 
known  to  others\  befides  the  jewijh  Kne  of  patri- 
archs, and  before  the  Ifraelites  were  a  people.  He 
Was  of  egyptian  race,  as  fome  have  afferted  with- 
out any  grounds,  I  believe,  of  hiftory  or  tradkiori, 
but  not  without  an  air  at  leaft  of  probabiKey.  Ivt  all 
cafes,  he  was  prieft  of  the  moft  high  God,  as  well 
as  king  of  Salem.  As  fuch  he  blefled  jUrabam  5 
as  fuch  the  father  of  the  faithful  received  his  blef- 
fing ;  as  fuch  he  paid  him  the  tithes  of  his  plunder,* 
which  is  a  tide,  by  the  way,  for  carrying  the  divine 
fight  of  tithes*  farther  than  the  nrwderation  of 
the  church  has  hitherto  carried  it  f.  Since  he  wa* 
a  prieft  of  the  true  God,  as  well  as  king  of  Salem, 
or  Jerufalem,  arc  we  to  believe  that  his  fobjefts 
were  all  idolaters  ?  The  fuppofirion  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled to  comnion  fenfe  y  and  fince  it  cannot,  fure  I 
am  that  the  propofitions  I  combat  cannot  be  fo,  nay' 
I  have  the  authority  of  the  bible  on  my  fide.  I 
ihall  have  it  fo  again  before  I  have  done. 

•  Dimifimus  aufbum  bcticdiftione  Domini.     Gen.  vi.  26. 
f  What  is  here  faidy  is  (kid  on  thfi  authority  oi'  St.  Paui ;  iot  if 
wc  believe  Mo/gi,  it  may  be   that  Melchifi^fcb  paid  tithes  to 
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If  I,  would  proceed  now,  as  learned  men  prefume 
to  do  very  frequendy,  and  without  the  leaft  fcrupic, 
I  might  venture  to  affirm,  on  thefe  foundations  a 
litde  extended  and  miproyed,  not  only  that  the  true 
God  was  known  by  the  Egyptians,  and  by  fomc  of  the 
people  of  Paleftine  before  the  vocation  of  Ji^rabam, 
but  that  this  patriarch,  who  became  the  father  of 
the  faithful,  though  faid  to  have  been  bred  an  ido- 
later, learned  this  orthodox  faith  in  Egyptj  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  if  he  was  fo  bred  in  his 
own.  Byt  I  am  not  fcholar  enough  to  prefume  to 
aifinn  on  wild  conjefture.  I  dare  go  no  farther 
than  fufficient  probability  leads  me,  and  fufficient 
vouchers  lupport  mc.  With  thefe  on  my  fide,  I 
^^^  go  on  to  (hew,  that  the  unity  of  a  Supreme 
God  was  taught  both  by  the  chaldaeans,  and  the 
mag],  and  might  reft  on  the  proofs  brought  by  Cud^ 
^  worth  in  his  intelle&ual  fyftem,  by  Hide  in  his  trea- 
tife  concerning  the  religion  of  the  anuent  Pcrfians, 
and  by  other  authors,  leaving  cridcs,  who  are  not 
able  to  fubvert  the  fyftems  of  thefe  writers,  to  nib- 
ble at  fome  particular  circumftances.  But  I  choofe 
to  leap  at  once  to  the  extremity  of  the  Eaft,  and  to 
fhew  by  anecdotes  left  common,  that  a  nation,  late- 
ly knpwn,  had,  in  as  great,  or  even  a  greater  anti- 
quity, the  fame  faith. 

The  nadon  I  mean  is  the  Chinefe,  who  will  not 
be  fufpe6ted>  one  would  think,  of  having  had  any 
communication  with  the  Ifraelites^  though  I  would 
not  anfwer  for  fuch  antiquaries  as  Huetius,  nor 
others  of  that  ftamp.  The  Chincfe  have  their  pen- 
tateuch  as  well  as  the  Jews,  and  one  volume  of  it  is 
as  old  as  Fobi  the  founder  of  their  empire.  Two 
other  volumes  contain  records  as  old  at  leaft  as  die 
deluge,  and  the  two  laft  are  colleftions  from  other 
antient  monuments  publilhed  by  Confucius,  who  liv- 
ed fix  hundred  years  before  Cbri/iy  and  was  therefore 
elder  than  EJdras^    The  chinefe  fcholars,  as  proud 
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of  the  antiquity  of  their  natioiy  as  ever  any  of  thofc 
who  difputed  formerly  about  theirs  could  be,  might 
difregard  our  moft  antient  traditions,  and  look  on 
Mojes  as  a  modern  hiftorian,  .  They  might  found 
their  incredulity  on  their  credulity,  and  their  pofi- 
tivenefs  on  their  ignorance;  which  is  the  general 
cafe  of  bigots  in  the  Weft,  as  well  as  in  the  Eaft. 
But  for  us,  who  have  the  happinefs  to  live  in  this, 
inlightened  age,  and  who  pretend  to  examine  every 
thing,  and  to  judge  according  to  evidence,  we  fhould 
have  no  good  grace  to  rejeft  the  claffical  books  of 
the  Chinefe.  1  hey  come  to  us  upon  as  good  origin 
nal  authority  as  that  of  the  Jews,  they  contain  as 
few  things  that  are  repugnant  to  the  general  obfer- 
vation  and  experience  of  mankind  as  any  other  an-* 
tient  records,  and  nrvuch  fewer  than  fome ;  and  they 
have  been  preferveci  in  a  manner  that  gives  them  a 
(angular  authenticity,  into  which  I  will  not  enteri 
becaufe  it  would  lead  nne  farj  and  might  caufe  fome 
invidious  comparifons  *.      ^ 

This  authenticity  is  fo  well  eftablifiicd,  that  the 
atheifts  in  China  are  forced  tc  flibmit  to  it,  and 
though  their  advantage  would  be  to,rejeft  thefc 
books,  they  endeajfc^our,  by  all  the  artifice  of  fophif- 
try,  to  drag  a  meaning  out  of  them,  which  may 
•feem  to  fet  the  opinion  of  antiquity  on  their  fide. 
The  antient  fages  among  the  Chinefe,  like  tbofe  of 
other  nations,  delivered  their  dofitrines  in  fhort 
apophthegms,  in  parables  and  allegories.  They  who" 
followed  were  not  fo  laconic,  but  even  they  dealed 
much  in  figure  j  and  allegory  allegorifing  allegory 
very  often  by  way  of  explanation^  the  fenfe,  which 
tvas  at  firft  obfcure,  grew  to  be  worfe  than  obfcure. 
It  grew  to  be  litigious.  The  paraphrases  and  com- 
mentaries multiplied,  the  difputes  increafed,  and  the 
labor  on  every  fide  has  been  to  confirm  different  and 

*  Vid.  Sci€h.  Sin.  &c. 
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^  oppofitc  opinions,  by  different  expofitions  of  the 
fame  text.  The  language,  as  well  as  genius,  of 
this  people  has  helped  to  increafe  the  confu^fion,  not 
fo  much  indeed  as  if  thefe  books  had  pafled  through 
feveral  languages,  but  ftill  a  great  deal  from  the 
Ifcarcity  of  words,  and  the  neceffity  of  fupplying  this 
defeft,  when  they  fpeak  by  ntimberlefs  inflexions 
and  tones  of  voice,  and  when  they  write  by  num- 
berlefs  points  and  accents. 

•  A  Jefuity  who  reftored  the  miflion  in  the  laft  cen- 
tury,  after  it  had  been  fome  time  interrupted  by 
the  authority  of  the  government,  took   a  method 
which  it  is  to  the  prefent  purpofe  to  mention.     He 
engaged  in  the  difpute  that  was  carried  on  between 
the  theifts  and  the  atheifts,  and  maintained  in  con- 
cert with  the  former,  that  the  antient  Chinefe  be- 
lieved and  worlhiped  one  God.      This  God,  the 
God  of  their  fathers,   denied  by  fome,  forgot  by 
more,  and  almoft  unknown,  he  declared  to  be  the 
God  whofe  revelation,  and  whofe  will  he  came  to 
publifti  among  them.     Neither  he,  nor  thofe  who 
ibllowtd  him  have   made   many  real  converts  to 
chriftianity,  nor  periliaded  that  people  to  believe 
that  his  religion   was  in  former  times  eftabJiflied 
amongft  them,  though  many  pous  frauds  have  been 
employed  for  that  purpofe,  but  in  the  other  part 
there  has  been  lefs  difiicuky,  and  more  fiiccef^,  for 
;he  ftate  of  the  difpute  feems  to  have  ftood  thus. 

A  Bei^g  called  Xam  57,  which  words  fignify  the 
Supreme  King,  appears  in  all  their  antienc  books  to 
have  been  worlhipped  as  the  dilpenfer  of  temporal 
good  and  evil  to  mankind.  Fshi  offered  viftims, 
and  Hoam  Ti  built  a  temple  to  this  divinity.  From 
this  time,  that  is  fiom  an  sera  anterior  to  any  of 
ours,,  the  fame  worfhip  continued,  togiiher  with 
religious  rites  praftifcd  in  honor  of  inferior  Ipirks  *, 
who  are  fomctimes  called  the  minifters  of  the  Su- 

•  Vi.  Con/uci. 
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pr/emc   king/  and  who  are  faid  by  one  of  the  inter- 
preters of  Confucius  to  exercife  their  offices  *'  in 
"  hoc  cceli  et  terrje  medio,**  to  bring  blefPngs  ort 
the   good>  and  piiniflimencs  on  the  wicked*     The- 
book  Xu  Km  fays  exprefsly,  that  their  great  empe- 
ror and  legiQator  Xm  facrificed  to  Xam  7V|  and  ta 
the  fix    principal   fpirits.      Another  claflical  book' 
mentions  a  very  antient  edift,  by  which  all  the  peo- 
ple are  commanded  to  pay  honor  to  the  Supreme^ 
Emperor  of  heaven,  and  likewife  to  the  fpirits,  that* 
the  fpirits  may  intercede  for  the  happineft  of  the 
peoplei    «  ut  pro  populo   flagitarcnt  felicitatem/* 
Such  paflages,  and  a  multitude  of  others  to  the  lik^. 
cfFc£t,  are  found  in  the  antient  books  of  the  Chinele^ 
as  we  learn  from  the  jefuits,  from  whom  alone  we- 
can  have  any  tolerable  information»  and  it  fliould-. 
feem  that  fiich  autliorities  were  fufBcient  to  decide 
the  controverfy,  and  to  leave  no  doubt  whether  the 
antient  people  of  this  country  believed  a  God>  or- 
were  athcifts.     But  the  men  of  letters  among  them 
at  this  time  profcfs  a  fort  of  fjMnozifm,  to  which 
they  endeavour  to    reconcile   thefe  palhges,   and- 
there  are  many  examples  in  the  *<  fcientia  fmica*''  of. 
the  extravagant  paraphrafes  they  ma^e  for  this  puf* 
pofe. 

The  atheifts  infiflr,  and  the  theifts  admit,  that  th< 
Word  Tien,  which  fignifics  heaven,  is  frequently 
ufcd  now,  and  was  lb  antiently  as  fynonymous  to  the 
words  Xam  Ti.  What  the  athcifts  Would  infer  from 
thence  is  obvious^  ^  but  by  no  means  conclufive* " 
Their  forefathers  imagined,  as  I  believe,  that  all' the 
antient  people  of  the  world  did,  and  as  almoft  all. 
the  people  of  the  world  do  flill>  that  the  habitation 
<>f  God,  and  all  Celeftial  bcings^  was  above  that  ca-- 
'^py  which  appeared  to  be  fpread  over  their  heads, 
and  which  they  culled  heaven.  From  hence  the 
cuftom  arofe  of  err  ploying  the  word  which  fignifies 
^  plM4  qf  refidcnc4?,  for  the  word  that  denotet 
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the  being  who  is  fuppofed  to  rcfidc  in  it.  But  the 
argument,  that  refults  from  the  promifcuous  ufe  of 
thefe  words,  willtvirn,  according  to  myapprchen- 
fion,  direftly  againft  the  ufe  which  the  atheift 
would  make  of  it.  If  the  antient  Chinefe  had  ac- 
knowledged no  higher  principle  than  matter  and 
form,  no  fuprenne  intelligent  Being,  the  words  Xam 
Ti,  far  from  being  ufed  as  fynonymoiis  to  the  word 
Tien,  would  never  have  come  into  ufe  at  alL  A 
man  who  fhould  fay  at  Pekin,  China  declared  war 
againft  the  Tartars,  or  the  emperor  of  China  did  fo, 
would  fpeak  as  intelligibly  as  a  man  at  London  would 
do,  who  fhould  fay  Great  Britain,  or  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  declared  war  ag^nft  France.  But  the  fame 
manner  of  fpeaking  cannot  obtain  in  a  country  that 
has  neither  emperor,  nor  king;  and  no  dutch- 
man  ever  faid  indifferendy  this  Holland  did>  or  this 
the  king  of  Holland  did.  This  argument  muft  be 
^he  ftronger  in  the  mouths  of  chinefe  theifts ;  be- 
caufe  in  the  fame  books,  wherein  the  words  we 
have  mentioned  are  thus  ufed,  the  fcparaic  exiftencc 
of  the  Ipirits  of  mountains,  rivers,  and  cities,  and 
of  the  feafons>  the  fun>  the  moon>  and  the  planets 
is  tau^t>  and  yet  thefe  feparate  fpirits,  and  the 
things  over  which  they  prefide,  are  fpoken  of  with 
the  lame  licence.  They  are  called  indifferendy  the 
ipirit  of  the  mount^un,  or  of  the  river,  and  the  moun- 
tain or  the  river  J  nay  the  very  fame  words  that  are 
employed  to  fignify  the  fortifications  of  a  city,  are 
employed  to  figmfy  the  tutelary  fpirits  of  that  city. 
On  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  that  a  Supreme 
Beinjg  was  known  to  the  antient  Chinefe,  though 
fuperftirion>  idolatry,  and  atheifm  have  been  fo 
prevalent  among  that  people  fince.  The  facrifices 
performed  with  fo  much  order  and  pomp,  fo  much 
reverence  and  religious  awe,  the  falls,  the  purificati- 
ons, and  the  other  a6ts  of  divine  worlhip  which 
^cre  praftifed,  were  not  preformed  and  pradkifcd 

furely 
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ibrcly  in  honor  of  matter  and  form,  nor  dircftcd  to 
thefe  vague  ideas  of  the  human  mind.  The  cm- 
prefles  who  nourifticd  filk  worms,  and  weaved  or- 
Tiannents  for  the  altars;  the  emperors  who  plowed 
iand  fowcd  annually,  and  raifed  by  the  fweat  of  their 
brows  the  fruits  ef  the  earth,  which  they  offered  on 
thofe  altars,  acknowledged  without  doubt  fome  other 
divinity  than  Tai  Ki^,  and  U.  Thus  wc  muft  think, 
unlefs  we  can  be  as  abfurd  as  Eufebmsy  and  figure 
to  ourfelves  a  fort  of  religious  atheifts,  who  ac- 
knowledging no  deity  befides  dead  and  fenfekfs  mat* 
tcr,  yet  worlhiped  it,  invoked  it,  and  implored  its 
affiftance.  But  rhis  fottilhnefs  and  contradictious 
nonfenfc  Cudworth  cannot  believe  incident  to  human 
nature  *,  and  I  prefume  to  think  that  moft  men  will 
bp  of  the  f^me  mind, 


SECTION     II. 


X  HE  particular  proofs  that  have  been  brought,  or 
to  which  I  have  referred  in  this,  and  the  foregoing 
cflay,  arc  fufEcient  to  dcftroy  the  credit  of  the  au 
fcrtions  to  which  they  are  o^^pofed.  But  it  may  be 
proper  to  (hew  farther,  that;  if  there  were  no  fuch 
particular  proofs  of  the  adcnowlcdgment  of  the  one 
true  God  by  otbc;r  nations  befides  the  Ifraelites,  yet 
the  aflumption  that  he  was  acknowledged  by  them 
alone,  and  diat  all  other  nations  were  polytheifts  wd 
idolaters,  from  the  beginning,  would  deferve  td  be 
rejefted  for  its  abfurdity;  fince  it  will  be  fqOnd.in- 
confifteht  with  the  tenor  of  the  molaical  biftory, 
when  we  t^e  fcripture  for  our  guide,  ai\d  wixh  ail  the 
rules  of  judgment  that  obfervation,  experiepce,  and 

•  ^tell.  iyften^ 

good 
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good  fenfe  fuggeft  to  us,  when  wc  confider  th^  hif- 
man  charafter,  and  the  caurfe  of  hihr.an  affairs.  I 
am  not  furprifed  when  I  meet  inBochart  with  fuch  an 
aflcrtion  as  this  boldly  advanced,  that  ^  there  was 
*'  no  church  before  the  deluge  exct^pt  in  the  family 
^^  of  Sifthy*  ahd  that  after  the  deluge,  **  till  the  com- 
*f.  ing  of  Cbr^i  God  madeUiimfelf  known  to  no 
*'  people  except  to  thofe  who  were  of  the  race  of 
y  Sim  */^  But  when  I  meet  with  ftich  affertions  as 
I  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Loch,  in  an  author  who 
lays  afide  the  comments  and  fyflems  of  divines,  and 
betakes  himfejf  to  the  fole  reading  of  the  fcriptures, 
I  confcfs  myielf  furprifed,  to  the  laft  degree,  at  the 
weakneCi  of  the  ftrongcft  minds. 

We  have  nothing^  to  do  here  with  the  antediluvian 
world.  We  leave  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftoiy  of  it  to  Bo^ 
fbart^  and  the  natural  to  BttrneK  But  if  we  c.onfult 
the  bible  for  what  pafled  after  the  deluge,  and  is  to 
©ur  prefent  purpofe,  we  Ihall  find  that  die  know- 
ledge of  the  one  true  God,  derived  to  Nhab  from 
-rf^tfw  by  uninterrupted  fucceRjon,  and  confirniied  to 
him  by  many  particular  revelations,  muft  have  been 
comnlon  to  him,  and  to  his  family,  as  much  as 
thofe  particular  precepts  which  he  i>  faid  to  have  re- 
ceived from  the  mouth  of  God,  and  which  are  cal- 
led "  praecepta  noachidarum."  The  ions  of  Noab^ 
Aerefore,  when  they  difperfed  thcmfelvcs  to  re-peo- 
pie  the  world,  muft  have  carried  this  knowledge 
with  them,  and  have  communicated  it  to  their  cfe* 
Icendants,  in  all  the  fetdements  they  made,  and  in  aU 
the  colonies  that  were  propagated  from  thefe. 

This  is  fo  evident  that  it  would  fufFer  no  diipuce 
in  any  fimilar  cafe :  and  yet  for  reafons  not  hand  to 
find,  nor  proper  to  avow,  it  is  dented  in  this.  Lac* 
toHtms  faysf,  that  Ham  the  ton  of  N^db  fetded  in 

•  Geog.  Sac.  1.  i.e.  i. 
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Arabia^  and  that  having  not  received  the  worftiip  of 
God  by  tradition  from  his  father,  the  nation  he 
founded  was  the  firft  that  knew  not  God.  A,  ftrang; 
affertion  indeed,  and  fuch  an  one  as  cannot  be  true, 
if  the  facred  hiftory  be  fo.  Vv  e  read  there  *,  that 
the  patriarch  lying  drunk  and  naked  in  his  tent,  anii 
this  ungracious  fon  feeing  hinfi  in  that  indecent  coi\- 
dicion,  he  told  it  to  his  brothers;  that  Sem  an|i 
J^pbet  went  reverently  backwards,  faw  not  their 
father's  nudity,  and  direw  a  cloak  over  hinn  §.  After 
tliis  Noalf  pronounced  the  prophetical  curfc  againft 
Cbanaariy  the  fon  of ///?»?,  who  wasto  be^the  fervaqt 

^of  the  fervants  of  his  brothers  ||  ;  and  this  prophecy, 
it  is  faid  by  Bocbart  and  others,  had  its  completion 
when  the  Chanaanites  were  fubdued  by  the  Ifraelites. 

.  But  whatever  criticifms  good  or  bad  may  be  ma^e 

.  on  it,  and  whatever  reflexion  the  punifhment  9f 
Chanaariy  who  had  no  (hare  in  his  father's  crime, 
may  fuggefi,  this  gave  the  Ifraelites  the  fole  title 
they  had  to  the  land  of  promife  by  ^he  grant  God 
made  of  it  to  the  pofterity   of  Abrabamy  and  w^s 

,  employed  to  juftify  all  the  cruelties  they  exercifed  on 
the  Chanaanites.  ^     .  .     , 

This  unfortunate  perfon  was  not  only  puniffied  ^n 
his  race,  as  die  prophecy  threatened,  but  his.nan^e 

^and  memory  are  cruelly  perfecuted  to  this  day  by 
the  unrelenting  wrath  of  jewi(h  and  dlriftian  wq- 
ters.  Some  have  accufed  him  of  gelding  his  father, 
and  Tome  of  committing  inceft  with  his  mother. 
He  was  baniihed,  they  fay,  to  the.  fcorching  clixnafe 

,  of  Africa,  ^nd  the  ^olor  of  his  pofterity  is  a  laftipg 
monument  of  the  blackixefs  of  his  crimes.  ,  He  r^t 
only  prelervcd  and  propagated  the  necromancy  wl^f  h 
he  liad  learned  of  the  lafcivious  angels  befpre  the 

*.  Gen.  i».  .^    , 

§  — —  Patris  virilia  non  vicferunt. 

)|  Scrvus  fcrvorum  crit  fratribua  fuis. 
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deluge*,  but  he  became  himfclf  an  objeft  of  ida* 
latry,  as  he  had  been  an  idolater,  and  was  worlhipped 
under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Mammon.  They  who  can 
t)elieve  all  thi. ,  may  believe  that  polytheifin  and  ido- 
j  lacry  were  cftablilhed  immediately  afetr  the  deluge. 

I  But  they,  who  are  not  qu  tt  fo  credulous,  will  fee 

I  that  fuch  'Opinions  are  irreconcileable  to  the  fcrip- 

!  tures,  and  to  common  fenfe.     Noab  might  be  as 

•  angry  as  he  pleafed  with  his  reprobate  fon,  and 
might  conceal  from  him  as  many  traditions  as  he 
could,  yet  ftill  this  fon  had  been  an  eye-^vitnefs  of 
the  deluge,  he  had  been  favcd  with  the  reft  of  the 
family  in  the  ark,  he  had  aflrfted  his  father  without 
doubt  in  building  it,  and  in  making  all  the  odier 
preparations  for  that  great  cataftrophe,  as  well  as  for 
the  renewal  of  the  fpecies  of  animals,  and  the  re- 
ftoration  of  things  afterwards,  h  it  poffiblc  to  con- 
ceive, that  he  Siould  not  have  heard,  whilft  they 
floated  together  over  the  drowned  worW,  who  that 
God  was  by  whole  power  it  was  drowned,  and  what 
thofe  crimes  were  which  had  drawn  this  aftonifhing 
dcftruftion  on  mankind  ?  It  is  impoffible.  His  facner 
could  not  conceal  this  knowledge  from  him.  Ham 
knew  the  one  true  G  )d  moft  certainly,  and  had  of- 
ten joined  in  the  worlhip  of  him.  He  could  no 
more  be  ignorant  of  God  than  he  could  be  of  the 
deluge. 

This  is  fo  very  plain,  that  it  cannot  be  direftly, 
nor  generally  denied,  whatever  expreffions  may  be 
fomctimes  u(ed  by  men  whom  learning  emboldens* 
and  zeal  is  apt  to  traniport.  »  But  then  the  chrono- 
logy, founded  on  the  genealogies  in  the  book  pf 
Genefis,  luppofcs  the  tradition  of  thefe  reveladons, 
. '  by '  which  God  communicated  himfelf  to  man,  to 
have  been  preferved  fo  little  a  time  after  the  deluge, 
that  it  gives  a  color  to  fuppofe  all  the  nations  of  the 

Jc  •  Bodart,  Geog.  Sac,  1.  44  c.  I. 
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^rld,  nay  even  the  dcfcendants  of  Sem^  ignorant 
cf  the  pne  true  God  :  and  on  this  afllimption,  pre- 
fuinptuous  dogmatical  perfons,  who  affcft  to  be  in 
the  whole  fccret  of  the  divine  cecononny,  eftabhlh 
the  rcafon  that  they  affign  by  another  affumption, 
for  the  eleftion  and  reparation  of  the  pofterity  of 
Abraham  from  all  other  people.  Infinite  wifdom, 
it  feems,  could  contrive  no  other  expedient  for  con- 
tinuing the  primitive  faith  and  worftiip,  for  fuch  that 
of  the  one  tr-uc  God  was  by  thefe  accounts,  among 
the  defendants  of  one  family  that  had  repeopled  the 
earth,  except  this  of  reviving  them,  and  continuing 
therh  by  fuch  a  feries  of  revelations  and  miracles 
among  one  people,  as  would  have  made  any  revival 
of  them  unncceffary  among  any  other;  becaufe 
they  would  have  .been  more  than  fufficient  to  con- 
tinue them  uncorruptcd  over  the  whole  world,  not 
only  till  the  vocation  of  Abraham  four  hundred  years 
after  the  deluge,  not  only,  till  the  coming  of  the 
Mefliah  two  thoufand  years  after  that,  but  even  to 
this  hour,  and'to  the  confummarion  of  all  things. 

Some  place  the  {era  of  idolatry  prccifely  at  Serug^ 
who  was  three  generations  older  than  Abraham.  Sir 
John  Marjham  thinks  it  a  very  proper  date*.  A 
probable  one  I  am  fure  it  is  not,  nor  indeed  a  pro- 
per one  for  any  purpofe,  except  that  of  making 
mankind  idolaters  jufl:  in  time  for  introducing  the 
vocation  of  Abraham.  This  might  render  it  pro- 
per for  EuJebiuSy  EpipbamiUj  and  all  the  tribe  of 
Jews,  and  Chriftians  who  have  employed  every  li- 
terary artifice  to  confine  the  knowledge  and  worftiip 
of  God  to  the  chofen  feed,  and  to  reprefent  them 
as  the  fole  objeft  of  providential  care  for  twenty 
eenturies.  But  I  think  that  the  learned  and  judici- 
ous chronicler  has  not  deferved  to  be  ranked  among 
this  partial  and  t'oUufive  tribe.    We  might  call  them 

V       *  Can.  Chron.  Sac.  4. 
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the  blind  tribe  too,  fince  they  muft  not  have  fecp, 
"unlcfs  you  fuppofcd  that  they  faw,  but  depend^  on 
the  blindnefs  of  a  then  ignorant  world,   that  this 

•  knoovledge  and  worihip  could  not  have  been  as  con- 
fined as  they  fuppofe  it  from  the  time  of  tjic  flood, 
unljbfs  God  had  hy  one  continued  miracle  cojicealcd ' 
himfelf  to  eftablilh  the  kingdom  of  the  devil,  and 
altered  the  very  nature  of  things  to  make  fo  impor- 
tant, fo  univerfal,  fo  indifpiitable  a  tradition  die  be- 
fore its  time,  and,  as  we  may  fay,  at  once. 

When  the  fame  perfons  attempt  to  eftabliih  die 
credibility  of  the  mofaical  hiftory,  they  do  not  infift 
alone  upon  the  divine  infi:iratioii  of  the  author,  but 
upon  the  ordinary  means  that  he  had  of  knowing, 
with  the  grcateft  certainty>  all  that  we  find  related 
in  the  pentateuch*     Thefe  means  were  the  traditions 
which  they  ftippofe  to  have  come  frelh  and  authen- 
tic to  him  through  a  very  fmali  number  of  generati- 
ons, though  from  a  very  great  antiquity.     Adam 
lived  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years ;  and  die  deluge 
happened  fixtecn  centuries  and  an  half  after  tht  crea- 
tion.    Noqb  therefore,  who  was  bom  fix  hundred 
years  before  the  deluge,  had  lived  with  thofe  who 
had  lived  with  the  firft  of  men.     Noah  continued 
alive  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  deluge, 
that  is  within   feventy  fix  years  of  the  vocation  of 
jibraham^  and  Sem  the  fon  of  Noah  died  juft  as  ma- 
ny years  after  diis  vocation*     From  Abraham  the 
traditions  palfcd  to  Ifaacy  and  from  him  to  JacGl\ 
and  ail  the  perfons  who  had  convcrfcd  with  this  pa- 
triarch could  not  be  dead  in  the  courfe  of  a  century 
which  intervenes  between  the  deceafe  of  Jacobs  and 
the  birth  of  Mojes.     Thus  yo\i  fee  that  the  traditions 
from  jldam^  to  this  legiflator  and  hiftorian,  paiied 
through  about  feven  generations,,  and  from  Noah 
to  Mrahatni  and  his  cotemporaries,  throu^  one  or 
two  at  moft,  according  to  this  chronology. 
Let  us  take  now  this  chronology  for  good,  what- 

•  ■  •    ever 
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•^tfr  objeftions  may  be  made  to  it,  6r  how  precari- 
bus  foevcr  the  principles  of  it  defer  vo  to  be  efteem- 
ed.  But  then  let  us  afk  ^very  man  of  fenfe  and 
<andor  who  receives  it,  whedier  he  can  perfuadtt 
himf  If  that  in  the  days  of  Abrabaniy  about  four 
iiundied  years  after  the  deluge,  nav  much  fooner, 
in  the  days  of  Situ^^  the  cxiftt nee  of  that  Goci  who 
had  deftroyed  arid  reftored  the  world,  in  fo  aflonifliT 
ing  a  manner  juft  before,  could  be  wholly  loft  in  the 
niemory  of  mankind  ?  I  fay  juft  before,  with  Very 
good  reafon ;  becaufe  the  diftance  of  three  or  four 
irenturies,  when  the  lives  of  men  were  reckoned  by 
centuries,  may  oe  called  properly  juft  before.  1  he 
deluge  was  an  event  as  modern  to  Abraham^  and 
the  \ntxi  of  that  age,  as  the  reftoration  oi  King 
Charles  the  fecond  is  to  us  of  this  age.  Could  cr^ 
belief  and  worlhip  of  God  be  loft  by  the  dtfcen- 
dants  of  Sem^  an  hundred  years  before  the  death  of 
Setn?  Could  they  be  loft  even  during  the  life  of 
Noah  ?  Is  it  pofi'jble  to  figure  to  ourfelves  the  chil- 
dren of  thefc  holy  patriarclis  profefljng  polytheifm, 
and  praftifing  idolatry,  under  the  eyes  of  their  fa- 

'  thers,  and  Abraham,  for  inftance,  educated  in  the 
religion  of  the  zabians,  a  new  name  given  by  our 
learned  men  to  the  chaldsans,  afcer  mahomctan 
writers,  whilft  Sem  was  ftill  alive  ?  Once  more  :  1«  it 
credible  in  the  loweft  degree  of  credibility,  that  the 
chaldajans,  who  were  able  to  give  Cali/henes,  two 
thoufand  years  after  the  flood,  aftronomical  obferva- 
tions  of  as  great  a  number  of  years  at  leaft,  Ibould 

'  know  nothing  of  the  floods  of  the  occafion,  of  the  ^ 
author  of  it,  in  a  word  of  the  true  God,  ift  lefs  than 
four  centuries  after  it  had  happened  ?  Thefe  impro- 
babilides  are  fo  very  monftrous,  that  it  is  marvelous 
any  men  (hould  be  hardy  enough  to  impofc  them,  or 
iiily  enough  to  believe  them.  When  Maimonides  is 
gravely  quoted  to  prove  Tarab  an  idolater,  I  let  my 
book  fall  with  aftonilhment.     As  foon  would  I  quote 

Navarctte^ 
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Navarettei  a  (panifli  milfionary,  to  prove  that  the  fifft 
coin  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  is  that  made 
by  Tarah  the  father  of  yitrabamy  at  the  requeft  of 
kuig  Ninusy  and  for  thirty  pieces  of  which  Judas 
fola  his  maften 

I  know  that  Jojhua  is  introduced  in  the  twenty 
fourth  chapter  of  the  book  afcribed  to  him,  fpeak- 
ing  m  the  name  of  God  to  the  children  of  Ifrael, 
and  telling  them  that  Tarabf  the  father  of  Abraham 
and  NacboTy  had  ferved  ftrange  gods.  Now  that 
here  and  there  a  man  might  begin  to  corrupt  the 
worfhip  of  the  true  God,  even  in  thefe  early  days, 
is  juil  credible.  But  th^  the  true  God  fhould  be 
unknown,  and  idolatry  eftablifhed,  at  that  time,  is 
what  I  afiirm  to  be  incredible.  Let  commentators 
puzzle  over  the  text,  or  take  the  faft  as  they  find  it 
without  any  examination,  it  will  become  other  men 
to  believe^  that  fomething  has  happened  to  the 
jewifti  records,  like  that  which  happened  to  thofe 
of  another  andent  people,  the  Phoenicians;  and 
that  if  the  fcribes  of  the  former  have  rtot  corrupted 
their  hiftory,  as  Pbilo  Byilius,  who  publifhed  a 
greek  tranflktion  of  Sancbomatbon  in  the  reign  of 
Adrian,  complains  that  the  pricfts  of  the  latter  had 
corrupted  theirs  j  we  may  fuppofe,  at  leaft,  as  fome 
even  of  the  jewifh  doftors  have  done,  that  the  ge- 
nealogies of  the  bible,  far  from  being  complete^ 
are  imperfeft  abftrafts ;  or  that  they  have  been  com- 
piled, as  father  Fouquet,  at  his  return  from  China, 
where  he  had  refided  three  and  twenty  years,  iffur- 
ed  me  that  the  chronological  table  in  the  "  fcientia 
•*  linica"  had  been.  This  table  is  compofed  of  cy- 
<des  of  threefcore  years  each,  and  all  thefe  cycles 
appear  to  us  unbroken.  But  the  learned  jcfuit  aver- 
red, that  in  the  originals  many  of  them  wanted  the 
beginning,  and  many  of  them  the  end.  So  that 
cheipace  of  time  to  which  this  uble  refers  could  . 
not  be  (horter,  but  might  be  immeafurably  longer 

than 
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than  the  chronological  table,  his  brethren  had  put 
together,  reprefents  it.  In  a  word,  it  will  become 
reafonable  men  to  aiTume  any  hypothefis,  rather 
than  to  believe,  againft  miiverial  experience,  the 
leaft  difputable  analogy,  and  the  plaineft  dilates  o£ 
common  fenfe^  that  the  knowledge  and  worfhip  of 
God  were  entirely  forgot,  whilft  the  preachers  of 
both,  and  the  eye-witneffes  of  the  deluge,  were 
dill  alive. 

Let  us  believe,  on  the  authority  of  Mofes,  that 
God  trailing  neither  to  the  impreffions  of  himfelf 
that  are  vifible  on  the  whole  face  of  nature,  nor  to 
the  reafon  he  gave  to  man,  communicated  this 
knowledge,  and  dire6bed  this  worfhip  by  immedi- 
ate revelations.  But  let  us  not  be  fo  abfurd  as  to 
believe,  on  any  authority,  that  fo  many  fignal  reve- 
lations, and  aftonifliing  miracles,  attefted  by  evi- 
dence unqueftionable,  and  delivered  down  by  im- 
mediate, not  remote  tradition,  could  be  forgot  fo 
foon,  nor  that  they  could  be  remembered,  anid  the 
great  truths  they  communicated,  and  confirmed,  be 
forgot.  All  thefe  muft  have  continued  ftrongly 
impreffed  on  the  minds  of  men  much  longer,  even 
in  the  ordinary  courfc  of  things.  They  muft  have 
continued  to  be  fo,  not  only  in  the  countries  where 
die  repcopling  of  the  world  began,  but  wherever 
the  founders  of  nations  led  their  colonies  from 
thence,  which  they  began  to  do  in  the  days  of 
Phalegy  that  is  about  a  century  after  the  flood.  If 
we  believe,  on  the  authority  of  Mojes^  that  God 
made  himfelf  known  by  revelations  and  miracles 
to  all  the  men  that  were  at  a  certain  time  in  the 
world,  and  from  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
defcended,  we  cannot  believe,  on  the  fame  autho- 
rity becaufe  we  cannot  believe  confiftently  with  it, 
that  his  being  and  his  worfhip  were  unknown  to 
any  of  thefc,  or  forgot  by  any  of  them  in  the  courie 
oi  a  very  few  years.      The  fame  autliority  would 

be 
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b^^  mad^  thus  to  contradifl:  itfelf.  In  the  cafe  of  anodier 
hiftory,  we  fhonld  fay  that  neither  might  be  true. 
But  in  the  cafe  of  this  we  may  fay  that  both  cannot* 
1  he  fi:  ft  is  a  plain,  independent  fa<5l,  that  muft^  be 
re;  uced  true  on  the  ;^hole,  whatever  difputes  may 
arife  about  ciicumftances,  or  the  hiftory  muft  be 
reputed  fabulous.  But  the  other  depends  on  a  chro- 
nology very  liable  to  miftakes,  arid  not  afFe6ting  the 
truth  of  the  former.  That  famous  aftronowier^ 
CaJJivh  took  the  pains  to  calculate  backwards  a  re- 
markable eclipfe,  or  two,  that  are  mentioned  in  the 
a^tient  chinefe  annals.  He  found  that  fuch  cclipfes 
had  been,  but  the  dates  were  not  exaft.  Juft  fo  we 
find  that  the  one  true  God  was  eclipfcd,  if  I  niay 
ijfe  this  exprefPion  j  but  though,  the  eclipfe  lafted 
long,  and  lafts.to  this  hour  in  fome  parts  of  the 
world,  it  could  not  begin  fo  early,  nor  fpread  fa 
univerfally  as  fome  men  would  induce  us  to  be- 
lieve. Will  it.  be  faid  that  the  confufion  of  Ian* 
guages,  which  began  at  once  in  the  plains  of  Sen^ 
naar,  and  was  followed  by  the  difperfion  of  man- 
kind into  all  the  parts  of  the  earth,  as  the  ftory 
h  generally,  though  erroneoufly  underftood,  in- 
terrupted or  corrupted  tradition,  and  gave  occafion 
to  the  immediate  eftablilhment  of  polytheifm  and 
idolatry  ?  But  the  argument  to  be  dravyn  from  this 
famous  event  will  prove  the  very  contrary.  Though 
languages  were  confounded,  memory,  was  not  de- 
ftroyed,  and  the  knowledge  which  had  been  common 
to  all  men  whilft  they  lived  together,  and  firmed 
but  one  community,  was  continued,  and  delivered 
down  in  different  languages  after  this  divifion.  7  he 
knowledge  was  difperfed,  as  thofe.  who  had  it 
were  difperfed,  and  the  fame  truths  were  taughl 
then  as  they  are  now,  in  different  tongues. 
Nay  farther,  this  very  confufion  and  the  difperfion 
of  mankind,  which  were  brought  about  in  fo  iiaracu* 
loufe  a  manner,  and  by  an  iromediate  aft  of  the 
fame  omnipotent  Being  who  had  fo  lately  deftroy^ 
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ed,  and  now  reftored  the  world,  would  have  be* 
€ome,  if  this  had  been  the  cafe,  the  ftrongeft 
confirmations  imaginable  of  the  truths  that  were 
known  before;  and  with  the  renewal,  and  confir* 
marion  of  thefe  truehs  in  their  minds,  the  fon$  of 
men  would  have  fctded  themfelves  in  feveral  coun- 
tries, and  have  given  beginnings  to  the  feveral  na- 
tions. Among  thefe,  therefore,  and  in  oppofition 
to  truths  fo  well  known,  and  fo  fignally  confirmed,- 
it  was  not  poffible  that  the  zabians,  and  the  magians, 
and  every  other  fedl:  of  idolaters  (hould  arift,  till  by 
a  long  traft  of  time,  and  a  multitude  of  revolution* 
in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  true  primitive  traditions, 
and  genuine  theifm  began  to  decay  together.  Then, 
and  not  rill  then,  might  prieftcraft  prevail,  which 
Mr.  Locke  efteems  an  obftacle  to  the  progrefs  of 
true  religion,  and  which  I  believe,  on  principle^ 
founded  in  the  mofaical  hiftory,  to  have  been  the 
great  corrupter  of  it  after  it  had  been  eftablifhed. 
I  might  eafily  illuftrate,  and  confirm  thefe  opinions, 
which  ace  both  true  relatively  to  different  times  and 
different  places,  by  examples  drawn  from  hiftorj', 
-and  even  from  the  experience  of  our  own  age,  from 
what  paffes  in  countries  where  the  propagation  of 
chriftianity  is  attempted  by  miffions,  and  in  thofe 
where  this  religion  is  already  eftabliihed. 
^  Something  ftronger  than  this  may  by  obje(3:ed  to 
me.  It  may  be  faid,  that  whilft  I  argue  on  proba- 
ble reafons,  and  endeavour  to  Ihcw  that  the  true 
God,  and  the  true  worfhip  of  him,  coiild  not  be 
forgot,  nor  polytheifm  and  idolatry  be  eftablifhed  as 
foon  as  they  are  faid  to  IVave  been,  among  the  nati- 
ons of  the  world,  I  do  not  enough  confidcr  what 
paffed  among  God's  chofcn  people,  in  inftancesi 
where  no  fuppofition  of  anachronifm  will  help  me, 
to  evade  tiie'  force  of  fcripture  authority.  Some 
P^rt  divine  may  bid  me  defccnd  a  little  lower  in  die; 
hiftory  of  the  bible,  and  learn  there  how  fhort  the 
duration  was,  even  among  this  people,  of  thofe  im- 
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prefTions  which  revelations  and  miracles  (hould  hzre 
rendered  permanent,  and  aliioft  indelible,  accord- 
ing to  me,  even  among  the  other  people  of  the 
world  who  were  left  to  walk  in  their  own  ways.  I 
do  fo  again,  as  I  have  done  already  often,  and  I 
find  that  the  pofterity  of  jibrahamy  or  the  children 
of  Ifraely  as  they  were  called,  after  thatfome  myftc- 
rious  perfon  or  other  had  changed  the  naire  of  Jiuob 
who  worfted  him  at  wreftling,  into  that  of  Jfrael^  I  fay, 
I  find  that  they  were  become  idolaters  before  their 
deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  confirmed,  hardened 
idolaters,  and  fo  accuftomed  to  the  manners,  and 
wedded  to  the  fuperftidons  of  the  Eg^  ptians>  that 
however  Mojes  drew  them  forth  as  a  fcparate  peo- 
ple, there  fecmed  to  be,  as  Eufebius  *  himfelf  con- 
fcfles  it  happened  he  knew  not  how,  no  perceivable 
difference  between  them  and  the  Egyptians*  This 
may  well  appear  the  more  furprifing,  if  it  be  true, 
accordmg  to  the  common  reckoning,  that  Jacob  died 
kfs  then  two  centuries  before  the  exode,  diat  Jofepb 
died  about  fifty  years  after  his  father,  and  that  Levi 
had  not  been  dead  fo  long  when  Aaron  was  born, 
and  MoJes  after  him.  How  tliis  could  happen,  nei- 
ther Eufebius  was  able  to  account,  nor  is  any  man 
clfe.  Dr.  Spencer  •\  takes  pains  to  prove  the  faft, 
and  it  is  fomething  odd  to  fee  the  authority  of  £«- 
Jebius  and  Tbeodoret,  oi  Maimonides^  and  R.  Juda  fu-  . 
perfluoufly  employed  to  confim  what  the  bible  had 
proved  in  feverj^l  places  to  his  hand.  But  when  he 
goes  about  to  reconcile  the  faft  to  fome  notion  of 
reafonable  prabability,  he  fucceeds  ftill  worfe,  and 
docs  as  much  too  litde,  as  he  had  done  more  than 
enough.  The  learned  writer  thinks,  that  if  this 
people  had  been  treated  in  a  better  manner  by  the 
Egyptians,  they  could  however  have  hardly  avoided 
taking  up  the  barbarous  manners  of  that  nation  to 

•  Prxp.  Evan. !.  7,  c.  8.         ^  J>t  Leg.  Hcb  rit,  1.  i.e.  i. 
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"which  they  had  been  fo  long  accuftomed.  But  he 
argues,  "  a  fortiori,"  that  this  was  inevitable,  be- 
caufe  they  encjured  a  cruel  fervitude  in  Egypt,  and 
becaufe  fuch  a  fervitude  renders  men  litde  attentive 
to  religious  matters,  and  difpofes  them  to  conform 
to  the  manners  and  genius  of  their  mailers  *. 
Now  the  very  reverfe  of  this  maxim,  and  this  rea-« 
foning,  feems  to  me  to  be  true.  The  fear  of  ftripei 
may  produce,  whilft  it  continues,  fuch  a  conformity 
in  outward  Ihew,  but  it  can  difpofe  men  inwardly 
to  embrace  the  manners  and  opinions,  religious,  or 
others,  of  their  tyrants,  no  more  than  it  can  difpofe 
them  to  love  their  perfons,  and  even  the  appearance 
of  fuch  a  conformity  will  ceafe  whenever  the  flavifli 
cftate  ceafes.  It  will  not  only  ceafe,  but  the  flaves 
become  freemen  will  throw  off  every  badge  of  their 
flavery,  and  prefer  the  manners  and  opinions  of 
thofe  eipecially  by  whom  they  are  delivered,  to  fuch 
a^  they  profeffed  through  fear,  when  they  were  un- 
der the  lafh  of  their  tafkmafters,  "  pugnis  fuftibuf- 
*^  que  faevientes.f"  Tyranny  may  make  hypo- 
crites, it  can  never  make  profelytes.  Whoever  has 
ftudied  the  human  nature,  and  been  careful  to  ob- 
ferve  the  coiirfe  of  human  affairs,  muft  think  it  re- 
pugnant to  both,  not  only  that  the  Ifraelites  fhould  ^ 
forget  the  traditions  of  their  fathers,  and  the  God  of 
jibrabatHy  of  Ifaacj  and  of  Jacobs  in  fo  fhort  a 
time,  but  that  they  (hould  have  been  as  much  wed- 
.  dcd  to  idolatry,  as  the  Egyptians  themfelves  were. 
But  if  this  be  ftrange,  it  is  ft  ranger  ftill  to  ob- 
ferve  how  little  effeft  revelations  of  public  notoriety, 
pccafional,  and  conftant  or  ftanding  miracles  be^- 
fb/e  the  exode,  at  the  exode,  in^  the  wildernefs,  in 
the  promifed  land,  under  their  judges,  and  under 

**  Isam  fervilis  aatem,  et  infelix  vivendi  conditio,  homlnani 
animos  angiiftos  reddere  folet,  reram  coeleilium  cura  vacuos,  ef 
in  dominoruxn  fuoruiii  mores  et  ingenia  j)trono$.  Ibid,     f  Ibid. 
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their  kings,  had  on  the  fame  people.  They  fbrgo€ 
the  true  God,  even  whilft  he  ,condudted  them  vifi- 
bly  through  the  defert.  They  revolted  from  him 
whilft  the  peals  of  thunder,  that  proclaimed  his  de- 
icent  on  the  mountain,  rattled  in  their  ears,  and  whilft 
he  diftatcd  his  laws  to  them.  All  the  power 
that  omnipotence  could  exert  was  not  fufficieut  to 
revive  in  the  minds  of  this  ftubborn  generatioiH  the 
feith  and  piety  of  their  fathers,  nor  a  due  and  lafting 
fcnfe  of  that  religion  which  they  had  certainly  fol- 
lowed, for  fome  time  at  leaft,  after  their  fettlement 
in  Egypt:  and  Dr.  Spencer  therefore  might  have 
termed  their  manners  barbarous  with  much  more 
reafon  than  he  applied  that  epithet  to  thofe  of  the 
Egyptians  *.  As  the  means  of  convidkion,  and  the 
motives  of  fubmiffion  to  the  religion  that  Mo/is  in- 
ftituted,  continued;  and  increafed,  fo  did  the  indo- 
cility,  and  apparent  incredulity  of  this  eleft  people. 
Neither  the  promifes,  nor  the  threatenings,  the  re- 
wards, nor  the  punifhments,  by  which  God  endea- 
voured to  attach  them  to  himfelf,  neither  his  con- 
defcenfion  in  wearing  their  crown,  and  in  govern- 
ing them  like  an  earthly  monarch  till  they  depofed 
him,  nor  his  conftant  refidence  even  after  his  depo- 
fition  among  them,  qould  fuccecd.  They  wcr« 
proof  againft  miracles  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  there 
would  not  have  been  more  room  for  furprife,  if  we 
had  been  told,  that  Noab  and  his  family  ferved 
ftrange  gods  even  in  the  ark,  than  there  is  to  find, 
in  the  hiftory  of  this  people,  that  they  revolted  back 
to  idolatry  nine  hundred  years  together  on  every 
occafion.  This  hiftory,  in  (hort,  contains  many 
particular  miracles  which  operated  efieftually  againft 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  phyfical  and  moral, 

^  Ifraelitesj  fab  prTma  incolatiis  iaegyptiaci  tempora,  icientue 
'  divinae  lampada  a  patribus  aoceptam  habuiflfe,  et  religionem 
avitam  integrain  et  iuibatam  dia  tenuiiTe,  nobis  facile  periuadea- 
QI1U.    lUd. 
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and  at  the  fame  time  the  whole  thread  of  it  is  a 
Jjrftem  of  miracles  ineffeftually  operated,  for  a  pur- 
pofe  fo  natural,  that  every  one  of  them  fecms  to  ' 
make  the  next  unneceffary. 

If  the  divine  now  Ihould  alk  me,  after  all  that  I 
have  owned  in  favor  of  his  argument,  whether  that 
which  happened  at,  and'  after  the  exode,  might  not 
happen  after  the  deluge  ?  whether  the  families  that 
repeopled  the  earth  at  this  period,  might  not  forget 
the  true  God,  and  his  worfhip  immediately  after  it, 
notwithftanding  any  traditions,  as  we  fee  that  God's 
chofen  and  favorite  people  did  during  their  bondage 
in  Egypt,  and  ^^  they  continued  to  do  very  ifre- 
qucndy  from  that  time  till,  the  babylonian  captivity^ 
notwithftanding  the  miraculous  advertifcments,  and 
the  interpofitions  of  providence  ever  watchfiil  to 
prevent  thefe  apoftacics?  If  the  divine,  I  fay, 
Ihould  afk  me  fuch  queftions,  my  anfwer  would  be 
this.  The  hiftory  of  the  bible  tells  me,  that  thefe 
things  paflfed  as  I  have  rcprefented  them.  But  I 
know  that  they  are  repugnant  to  univerfal  experi- 
ence, and  I  have  a  confcious  certainty  that  they  arc 
fo  to  tlie  human  nature.  Look  into  the  hiftory  of 
the  world,  reverend  fir,  and  you  will  find  too  many 
examples  of  pretended  revelations,  of  forged  mira- 
cles, and  of  groundlefs  traditions,  that  have  pre- 
vailed among  mankind  from  age  to  age,  to  leave  it 
in  your  power  to  think  that  unexceptionable  reveia- 
cions,  real  miracles,  and  certain  traditions,  could  be 
ever  ineffeftual.  Nothing  lefs  than  the  greateft  of 
all  miracles  could  make  them  to,  and  who  fhould 
work  fuch  a  miracle?  Not  God  moft  certainly; 
for  thofe  which  were  difappointed  of  their  cflFed, 
yoja  fay,  were  wrought  by  him.  Was  it  then  the 
devil  ?  But  how.  came  he  to  have  fuch  a  power^ 
and  to  be  fufFcred  to  exert  it  in  fuch  a  cafe  ?  I 
inow  farther,  moft  intuitively,  that  no-  creature  of 
the  fame  nature  as  I  am  of,  and  I  prefume  the 

P  fl'  Ifraelites 
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Ifraelhes  were  human  creatures,  could  reGft  the  evi- 
dence of  fuch  revelations,  fuch  miracles,  and  fuch 
traditions  as  are  recorded  in  the  bible.  Look  into 
yourfelf,  reverend  fir,  and  you  will  find  ie  to  be  fo. 
God  appearing  in  all  the  terrors  of  his  majefty,  and 
his  prophets  denouncing  judgments  wliich  were  in- 
ftandy,  and  literally  fulfilled,  to  mention  thcfe  par- 
-  ticulars  alone  out  of  many,  muft  have  rouzed  the 
^  moft  ftupid,  have  terrified  the  moft  audacious,  and 
have  convinced  the  moft  incredulous. 

Such  an  anfwer  as  diis  might  procure  me  in  re- 
turn fome  ecclefiaftical  billingfgate.  I  might  be 
called  infidel,  deift,  and  perhaps  atheift.  I  (hould 
be  accufed  certainly  of  diftjelievini^j  the  holy  fcrip- 
tures.  My  reply  to  fo  angry  a  difputant  would  be 
calm,  and  (uch  as  might  teach  charity  to  thofe  who 
preach  it  fo  much,  and  praftife  it  fo  little.  "  Nc 
"  fievi  magne  facerdos.*'  I  do  not  fo  much  deny 
the  truth  ot  the  fafts  related,  as  I  oppofe  the  ap- 
plication^  and  the  ufe  made  of  them.  You  argue 
from  the  condud  of  die  Ifraelites  to  that  of  other 
nations,  and  would  perfuade  us,  that  all  thefe  might 
be  polytheifts  and  idolaters  from  the  beginning ,  be- 
caufc  the  true  God,  and  his  worfhip  were  forgot  fo 
foon,  and  fo  often  by  his  chofen  people.  Cut  I  de- 
ny that  any  fuch  analogy  will  hold  good.  The 
Ifraelites  were  a  people  fct  apart  from  tlie  reft  of 
mankind,  and  indeed  fo  fet  apart,  and  fo  diftin- 
guilhed,  that  the  proceedings  ot  God  towards  tiicm, 
and  their  behaviour  towards  God,  and  cowards  man, 
make  all  together  fuch  a  feries  of  hiftory  as  can  be 
compared  with  no  other ;  fuch  an  hiftory  as  Ihews 
us  this  people,  but  Ipads  us  to  judge  by  analogy  of 
no  other.  In  prophane  hiftory  we  acquire  experi- 
ence of  mankind,  and  of  human  affairs.  The  be- 
nefit we  reap  from  it  confifts  in  this,  and  by  this  ge- 
neral knowledge  we  judge  of  every  particular 
hiftory  that  we  read.     In  facred  hiftory  we  acquire 

none 
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none  of  this  experience.  It  is  the  hiftory  of  a  peo- 
ple not  only  fct  apart  from  the  great  community  of 
mankind,  but  in  many  refpcfts  taken  out,  as  it 
were,  of  the  human  fyftem.  To  make  the  events 
recorded  In  it  ferve  as  foundations,  therefore,  of  the 
judgments  \ye  pafs  on  thofe  that  may  have  happened 
among  other  people,  is  juJl  as  abfurd  as  it  would  be 
to  make  a  colleftion  of  miracles,  •  that  is,  of  events 
out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  and  even  re- 
IHJgnant  to  it,  ferve  as  the  foundation  of  natural  an4 
experimental  philofophy. 

Let  us  believe  then  what  is  in  the  bible,  becaufc 
it  is  there.  Not  like  Tertulian^  becaufe  it  is  imr 
poffible,  or  abfurd ;  but  although  it  be  improbable,  or 
inconfiflent.  At  the  fame  time  let  us  not  apply  the 
extraordinary  V  events  that  we  find  there,  to  fuch  as 
happen  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  human  affairs. 
Much  lefs  let  us  apply  our  own  obfervation  and  ex- 
perience, by  which  we  judge  very  properly  of  other 
hiftories,  to  that  of  the  bible.  That  of  the  bible 
muft  (land  on  the  bottom  of  its  own  authority,  in- 
dependently of  all  other  5  and  I  am  perfuaded  that 
nothing  has  fhaken  this  authority  more  than  the  filly 
attempts  of  fbme  writers  to  confirm  it  by  arguments 
drawn  from  the  reafon  of  diings,  that  is,  from  a 
comparifon  of  ideas  derived  from  human  obfervati- 
on and  experience.  It  feems  to  me,  that  divines 
Ihould  red  the  authority  both  of  the  old  and  new 
teftament  on  the  proofs  they  are  able  to  bring  of 
their  divine  original,  and  of  die  uncorrupt  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  conveyed  down  to  lattef 
•ages,  foiely. 

To  eftablifli  the  credit  of  other  hiftories,  I  con- 
fidcr  the  bible  here  only  as  an  hiftory,  it  is  not 
indeed  fufficicnt  to  afcertain  the  authors  of  them ; 
becaufe  thefe  authors,  being  men,  may  have  been 
deceived,  or  may  have  defigned  to  deceive.  For 
this  reafon  their  internal,  as  well  as  external  proofs 

of 
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of  authenticity  are  examined,  and  they  arc  rccciv- 
ed|  or  rejeftcd,  as  they  appear  confiftent  or  inccm- 
fiftent,  conformable  or  repugnant  to  the  obfervati- 
on  and  experience  of  mankind.  But  this  fecond  ex-> 
amination  is  unneceflary,  when  the  queftidn  is  about 
the  word  of  God,  known  to  be  fuch  by  evidence 
fuperior  to  all  contradi6lion,  or  it  is  impertinent  and 
prophane.  If  we  could  fuppofe  the  authenticity 
and  divine  original  of  the  fcriptures  deftitute  of  fuf- 
ficicnt  external  proof,  this  deficiency  would  not  be 
fupplied  by  all  the  (kill  of  thofe  who  pretend  to  dif- 
cover,  by  their  fuperior  penetration,  the  internal 
proofs.  If  the  authenticity  and  divine  original  of 
them  be,  on  the  contrary,  fufficiently  eftablilhed  by 
external  proof,  it  is  both  impertinent  and  prophane 
tq  pretend  to  confirm  divine  teftimony,  hy  (hewmg 
that  there  is  reaibn  to  believe  it  true.  Reafon  has 
been  too  much  employed  where  it  has  nothing  to  do, 
and  too  much  neglefted  where  it  has  mod  to  do. 
Men  have  believed  implicitly,  when  they  fhould 
have  reafoned,  in  laying  die  grounds  of  Bath  -,  and 
they  have  reafoned  dogrhatically,  when  they  (houlcf 
have  believed  implicitly,  tfhefe  grounds  being  once 
laid. 

A  maxim  has  been  eftablilhed  in  theology,  which 
may  be  brought  to  juftify  this  proceeding  againft 
me,  and  the  authority'  of  St.  j^ufiin  may  be 
brought  to  juftify  the  maxim.  But  the  authority 
of  common  fenfe,  much  better  than  that  of  St.  Ah- 
ftiriy  will  juftify  me  in  faying  that  the  maxim  is  felfe. 
The  maxim  is  this,  that  miracles  themfelves  are 
not  to  be  admitted  a:»  proofs  of  a  divine  original, 
unleis  the  caufc,  for  which  they  are  wrought,  ap- 
pears to^  us  to  be  good,  and  therefore  not  till  the 
do6trines  they  atteft  have  been  examined.  By  a 
parity  of  reafon  it  may  be  faid,  thste:  although  the  ex- 
ternal evidence  which  proves  the  fcrij«:ures  of  divine 
original^  be  full  in  that  refpc&,  yet  the  internal  evi- 
dence 
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dencc  muft  be  fought  for  in  them  to  make  their  au- 
thenticity complete  in  every  refpeft.  This  maxim, 
and  this  way  of  reafoning  were  taken  up  perhaps 
very  properly  at  a  rime  when  reports  of  miracles 
were  eafily  believed,  when  every  fuppofed  magici- 
an was  dioucht  to  perform  them,  and  when  they, 
who  would  not  .allow  the  pretentions  olF  Jpolknius 
Tbyaneus,  for  inlrance,  who  was  oppofed  by  the  pa-, 
gans  to  Cbrifi,  and  who  was  worfhipped  as  a  god  with 
Chrijl,  jihrabam^  and  Orpheus  by  the  emperor  Seve- 
rus,  were  obliged  howeyer  to  acknowledge  his  mi- 
racles. But  the  cafe  is  widely  altered,  and  it  is  a$ 
improper  to  infift  on  this  maxim  now,  as  it  might 
be  proper  then.  We  know  now  that  miracles,  real 
miracles,  can  be  operated  by  no  power  but  that  of 
God,  nor  for  any  purpofe,  by  confequence,  biit 
fuch  as  infinite  wifdom  and  truth  direft  and  fimftify. 
We  know  therefore  that  no  fiift,  nor  doftrine,  re- 
pugnant to  the  divine  nature  and  attributes,  can 
have  been  vouched  by  miracles,  nor  be  taught  in 
the  word  of  God :  and  the  difference  is  great  be- 
tween rcjeftine  any  fuch  fads,  or  doftrines,  and  the 
authority  on  which  they  are  founded,  as  ip  the  cafe 
of  the  alcoran,  for  inftance,  and  refufing  to  admit 
all  the  fads  and  dodrines  contained  in  a  book  prov- 
ed by  undeniable  teftimony  of  the  fa6t  to  be  the 
word  of  God^  till,  befides  this  external  proof,  di- 
vines have  furnifli^d  the  internal  proofs  tney  boaft 
of,  which  are  often  the  wildcft  hypothefes  of  ima- 
gination, and  fuch  as  a  doftor  of  Mecca  would 
hardly  frame  in  behalf  of  the  alcoran.  Vain  triflers ! 
1  hey  pretend  to  develope  the  whole  fecret  pf  a  di^ 
vine  oeconomy  relative  to  man ;  and  thoudi  it  be  fa 
cafy  to  difcern  what  is  evidendy  inconfiftent  with 
the  divine  attributes,  that  every  reafonable  man  is 
able  to  difcern  it,  yet  thefc  men  are  not  (lopped 
by  fudi  evidence.  The  prefumptuous  habits 'of 
theology  carry  them  to  talk  of  the  plan,  which 
"    ^  they 
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they  fuppofc  infinite  wifdom  to  have  formed,  as  if 
they  viewed  it  from  an  higher  ftagc  of  intelligence, 
and  knowledge.     From  thefe  whimfical  paradoxes, 
they  derive  the  greateft  part  of  what  they  call  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  fcriptures.    On  the  whole, 
it  is,    I    hope,  plain  by  this  time,   that  fiir  from 
disbelieving  the  hiftory  of  the   bible,  I   aflcrt  the 
authority  of  it,   and  endeavour  to  place  it  out  of 
the  reach  of  cavil,  whilft  the  divine  does  the  con- 
trary i  for  by  taking  the  fame  liberty  as  he  takes, 
and  which  every  other  man  has  the  fame  right  to 
take,  fome  will  pretend  to  find  internal  evidences  of 
an  human,  where  he  pretends  to  find  thofc  of  a  di- 
vine original :  and  thus  the  authenticity  of  the  fcrip- 
tures, inftead  of  being  once  for  all  fixed,  will  be 
rendered  by  theological  oftentation  a  matter  of  eter- 
nal difpute.     But  ftill  I  deny,  that  the  example  of 
the  Ifraelites  at,  and  after  the  exode,  under  their 
judges,  and  under  their  kings,  furniflies  any  argu- 
ment againft  me.     All  the  fafts  contained  in  the 
mofaical  hiftory  are  true  ;  be  it  fo,  at  leaft  for  argu- 
ment fake :  but  confiftendy  with  them  I  may  be- 
lieve, nay  confiftently  with  them  1  cannot  believe 
otherwife,  in  oppofition  to  Mr.   Lockcj  and  to  all 
thofc  who  went  before  him  in  afferting  what  he  af- 
lerts,  that  mankind  qould  not  be  polytheifts  and 
idolaters  from  the  beginning,  no,  nor  near  the  be- 
ginning, and  confequently  that  the  belief  and  wor- 
Ihip  of  the  one  true  God  could  not  be  the  nadonal 
religion  of  the  Ifraelites  alone. 

Let  us  confider  now  what  will  refult  from  ano- 
ther hypothefis.  Wc  fuppofe  then  that  men  acquir- 
ed without  any  revelations,  general  or  particular, 
and  by  a  due  ufe  of  their  reafon,  a  knowledge  of 
the  one  true  God.  That  they  might  acquire  it  by 
thefe  means,  in  former  ages,  cannot  be  denied  with 
any  fort  of  modefty,  or  candor  j  fincc  wc  are  able 

to 
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to  demonftrate  invincibly  this  great  truth  by  the 
ikme  means :  and  if  they  might  acquire  it,  on  what 
pretence  can  it  be  faid  that  they  did  not  ?  Modern 
phiiofophy  ih^s  opened  a  more  glorious  profpeft  of 
the  works  of  God  than  that  which  the  antient  nations 
appear  to  us  to  have  had,  and  every  new  difcoveiy 
adds  to  the  magnificence  of  the  fcene,  and  to  the 
force  of  the  argument.  But  the  great  author  of 
nature  was  always  vifible  in  every  part,  even  the 
moft  minute,  of  the  fyfteni  of  nature  j  and  they 
who  were  far  from  feeing  as  much  of  it  as  we  fee, 
though  we  too  are  far,  very  far  furely,  from  feeing 
the  whole,  might  eafily  obferve  an  unity  of  defign^ 
which  pointed  out  moft  evidendy  the  unity  of  that 
Being  by  whofe  wifdom  the  defign  was  laid,  and 
by  vvhofe  power  it  was  executed.  All  I  aflUme 
therefore  is,  that  awnong  creatures  to  whom  God 
has  given  fenfe  and  intelle<5t,  there  have  been  many 
at  all  times  who  not  only  faw  like  the  reft  what  was 
vifible,  but  who  difcovered  by  refleftion  and  con- 
templation what  was  intelligible,  and  yielded  to  the 
teftimony  God  has  given  of  himfelf.  On  this  af- 
fumption  we  fli^U  find  reafon  to  believe  that  genuine 
thcifm  could  be  at  no  time  confined  to  any  one  peo- 
ple, and  that  it  muft  have  been  at  different  timcs^ 
and  b  different  places  difcovered,  eftablilhed,  cor- 
rupted, loft,  and  renewed,  accprding  to  the  vicif- 
litude  of  human  iafFuirs. 

We  reprefcnt  the  firft  communities  of  men  rov^ 
ing  about  in  herds,  like  fome  other  animals,  and 
fuch  as  we  fee  many  of  the  fayage  people  of  die 
world  at  diis  hour.  As  long  as  they  condnued  ia 
fhax  ftate,  the  unity  of  God  might  be  unknown  to 
them,  becaufe,  reafon  operadng  much  more  (lowly, 
and  efpecially  in  fuch  a  ftate,  than  the  affedions  and 
paffions  of  our  nature,  a  multitude  of  fuperftitious 
/lodons,  arifing  from  ignorance  and  fear,  could  not 
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£ul  to  take  pofleflion  of  the  minds  of  diefe  men, 
and  to  prevent,  or  milguidc  their  reafon.  All  the 
objefts  that  furrounded  them  were  new  to  them,  and 
Its  they  had  not  the  experience  of,  others  to  direft 
tiieir  judgment  concerning  the  impreflions  which 
thefc  objedts  made  upon  them,  fo  their  own  experi- 
ence came  too  latp.  The  prejudices  of  fuperftirioa 
had  rendered  them  unattentive  to  it»  or  unfit  to 
ilfiake  a  reafonable  ufe  of  it,  before  it  came.  But 
this' could  not  continue,  even  on  this  hypothefis,  to 
be  long  the  univerfal  ftate  of  mankind. 

Nations  were  civilifed,  wife  coqftitutions  of  go- 
vernment were  framed,  arts  and  iciences  were  in- 
vented and  improved,  long  before  the  remoteft 
fime  to  which  any  hiftory,  or  tradition  extends ; 
and  all  this  could  not  have  been  done  without  much 
more  informadon  of  the  moral  and  phyfical  fyftem 
of  the  world,  and  much  greater  efforts  of  human 
reafon  than  were  neceflary  to  demonftrate  the  firft 
principle  of  the  true  theifm.  Let  us  conclude, 
therefore,  on  grounds  of  the  higheft  probability, 
that  God  was  known  to  fuch  as  made  a  due  ufe  of 
their  reafon,  and  demonftrated  by  them  to  others, 
even  in  nations  unknown  to  us;  and  fince  he  was 
known,  that  he  was  worfhiped ;  for  to  fay  he  was 
known  and  not  worfhiped,  is  litde  lefs  abfurd  than  it 
would  be  to  fay  he  was  \fp.rlhiped  and  not  known. 

But  though  God  was  known  and  worfhiped,  it 
will  not  follow  that  this  knowledge  and  worlhip 
were  prcferved,  or  even  eftablifhed  any  where  in 
all  the  purity  of  theifm.  Were  they  fo  among 
the  Ifraelites,  who  retained  fo  many  of  the  rites, 
and  ceremonies,  ai^d  fupcrftidous  opinions  of  the 
lower  Egypt  ?  though*  they  believed  the  unity  of 
Godj  and  abhorred  idols,  like  the  people  of  the  up- 
per ?  In  fhort  are  they  fo  at  this  rime  ?  Are  they 
fo  among  us  ?  It  has  been  obfcrved  in  the  forego- 
ing 
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ing  eflay,  and  I  have  juft  touched  the  fame  thing 
in  this,  that  the  feeds  of  fuperftitions  opinions  and 
praftices  having  been  fowed  before  nations  were 
formed,  or  governments  efl:ablifli?d,  it  is  not  im- 
reafonat;]e  to  believe  that  the  firft  legiflatoTS  culti- 
vated them  for  political  purpofes.  Nay  even  fqch 
as  were  neitlier  polytheifts,  rtpr  idolaters  themfelves, 
for  it  is  very  r^afonable  to  fuppofe  there  were  fomd 
fuch,  might  nurfe  yp  an  abundant  crop  of  fuperfti- 
tion  by  the  very  means  by  which  they  defigned  to 
promote  true  religion.  This  we  "iball  not  think 
improbable  if  we  confult  hiftory,  or  if  we  confidet 
k  analogically  to  the  e)fpcricnce  of  our  own  agel 
To  work  effefts  contrary  to  the  intentioa^of  them, 
is  a  fete  that  attends  very  frequently  the  beft  of  human 
expedients,  and  the  refleftion  dpes  no  honor  to  our 
wilclom  an4  forefight.  Private  ambition  grew  up  na- 
turally among  thofe  who  intended  nothing  more  by 
promoting  religion,  than  the  political  purpofes  of' go- 
vernment, and  the  enthufiafm  of  fuperftition  arofc  ftifl 
more  naturally  among  thofe  who  promoted  it,  becaufc 
they  believed  in  it.  Both  thefe  motives  contribut- 
ed to  corrupt  genuine  theifm,  to  difguife  firft,  and 
to  conceal  afterwards,  the  fimplicity  of  natural  re- 
ligion under  the  tinfel,  and  the  embroidery  of  poly- 
theifm  and  idolatry.  '  From  both  of  therp  proceed- 
ed fo  many  falfe  pretences  of  revelation  and  inlpi- 
ration,  the  legerdemain  of  miracles,  and  fuch  blaf- 
phenfious  affcftations  of  a  divine  nature,  or  miflion, 
as  the  indian  Foe^  or  the  arabian  Mahomet  impofed 
on  a  great  part  of  mankind. 

That  men  are  capable  of  falling  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  one  true  God  into  polytheifm,  and 
from  a  pure  worfliip  of  him  into  idolatry  and  fuper- 
ftition, by  fuch  means  as  I  have  mentioned,  and 
by  others,  whether  this  knowledge  and  this  wor- 
flyp  were  communicated  to  them  by  revelation,  or 
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difcovcred  by  the  ufc  of  reafon  as  other  tntths  arc, 
this  very  reafon  as  well  as  experience  will,  evince. 
But  the  difference  between  the  hypothefis  which  af- 
fumes,  that  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being  was 
taught  by  revelation  alone,  confirmed  by  miracles, 
and  delivered  down  |by  tradition ;  and  the  hypothe- 
fis  we  go  upon  here,  which  aflbmes  that  this  truth 
might  bediicovered  by  reafon  as  well  as  by  revelation 
at  all  times,  and  therefore  muft  have  been  difcovcr- 
ed at  fome  times  by  thofe  who  had  no  other  guide 
but  reafon,  deferves  to  be  confidered  a  lit^e  more. 
The  propofition  which  affirms  that  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  except  the  Ifraelites,  were  ignorant 
of  the  true  God  from  the  beginning,  is,  in  many 
refpcfts,  to  the  laft  degree  abfurd.  It  implies  that 
the  Ifraelites  were  a  nation  from  the  beginning. 
But  were  they  fo,  if  v/e  reckon  from  Jdanty  or 
even  from  Noaby  or  even  from  the  vocation  of  their 
fethcr  Abraham  ?  If  they  were  not  lb,  why  are  they 
excepted  as  fuch  from  the  bc^nning  out  of  tlie  af- 
lumed  general  ignorance  of  mankind  concerning 
the  true  God?  Some  divines  will  tell  us,  that 
though  God  might  be  difcovered,  yet  he  could  not 
be  fully  and  certainly  difcovered,  nor  fuch  as  he  is, 
by  reafon  alone.  That  he  was  pleafed,  therefore, 
to  difcover  himfelf  by  immediate  revelation,  not  to 
the  bulk  of  mankind,  but  to  patriarchs,  to  pr6- 
phets,  and  to  his  chofen  people,  both  when  they 
were  a  family  and  when  they  were  a  nation.  That 
he  has  revealed  himfelf  ever  fince  in  the  fame  man- 
ner>  and  to  the  fanne  perfons,  that  is,  to  his  cleft, 
in  the  fcriptures  i  which  help  them,  fays  Cdvin  in 
the  fixth  chapter  of  the  firft  book  of  his  inftitutior, 
like  fpeftacles  to  read  diftinftly  and  clearly  what 
others  difcern  confufediy  and  imperfecflly.  But  they 
who  compare  the  ideas  and  notions  cojicerning  thc.Su- 
prcme  Being  that  reafon  collefts  from  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature,    phyfical  and    moral,    which  we 

know 
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know  to  be  the  works  of  God,  with  thofe  that  the 
books  of  the  old  teflaiTienr,  which  we  fuppofe  to  be  his 
word,  give  us,  will  be  apt  to  lay  thefe  fpeftacles 
afide,  and  to  conclude  that  the  God  of  jibrahanh 
Ifaac^  and   Jauh  cannot  be  that  glorious  fupremc 
al]-perfe£t  Being  whom  -reafon  {hewed  them,  and 
whom  they  difcerned  with  their  naked  eyes.     But 
again :  What  do  thofe  words,  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,    fignify  ?    If  v/e  underftand  them  literally, 
they  affirm  what  it  is  impoffibje  the  affirmers  fhould 
know  to  be  true.     If  we  underftand  by  them,  as  we 
arc   apt  to  do,  a   few  nations  only,  fuch  as  were 
formed  on  the  firft  repeopling  of  the  world  by  Noab^ 
and  his  immediate  defendants,  they  affirm  what  is 
ft  ill  more  improbable.     In  a  word,  this  propofitioa 
ftands  in  dired  contradiftion  to  the  other,  which  is 
part  of  the  fame  hypothefis ;  for  if  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God  was  communicated  by  revelation, 
and  propagated  by  the  firft  men  who  were  witneflcs 
of  this  revelation,  according  to  the  mofaical  account, 
the  true  God  muft  have  been  univerfally  known  in 
the   beginning,    and   from    the    beginning.      This 
needs  no  proof,  it  is  felf-evident ;  and  they  who  will 
maintain  that  the  nations  of  the  world  were  igno- 
rant of  the  true  Go4  from  the  beginning,  with  any 
confiftency,    muft  give  up  Mofesi   and  inftead  of 
affuming  fuch  a  revelation,  and  a  tradition  in  con- 
fequence  of  it,  they  muft  admit  that  all  men  were 
ignorant  of  the  true  God,  till  fome  of  them  difco- 
vercd  this  great  truth  by  philofophical  obfervation 
and  meditation,  and  communicated  it  to  others,  as 
it  is  faid  that  Abraham  did.        ^ 

They  may  fuppofe,  as  much  as  they  pleafe,  that 
the  tradieion  was  worn  out,  and  the  knowledge  loft 
entirely,  in  lefs  time  than  would  have  been  Aiffici- 
cnt  to  deftroy  the  memory  of  the  moft  trifling 
events,  and  the  leaft  important  opinions ;  even  this 
will  not  fave  their  hypothefis.     On  the  fuppofition 

of 
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of  iuch  a   revelation,  and  of  fuch  a  tradition,   k 
would  be  ftill  abfurd  to  aflert,  that  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  were  ignorant  of  die  true  God  from  the 
beginning;  as  it  would  be  hard,  on  the  fuppofition 
that  this  knowledge  was  ever  entirely  loft  among 
men,   to  account  foe  the  belief  of  one  Supreme 
Being,  which  prevailed  in  the  efoterical,  or  /ccret 
doftrines  of  philofophers,  whilft  their  exoterical,  or 
public  doftrines,  were  favorable  to  polytheifm.    AH 
this,  a  general  ignorance,  and  a  particular  know- 
ledge, can  be  accounted  •for  no  other  way  than  by 
admitting,  not  only  that  the  knowledge  of  one  Su- 
preme Being  is  to  be  acquired  by  reafon,  without 
the  neceflity  of  any  revelation,  or  of  any  miracles  ' 
to  impofe  it,  and  that  it  has  been  fo  acquired  in  the 
improved,  though  not  in  the  original  ftate  of  man- 
kind ;  but  alfo  that  it  may  be,  and  has  been  efta- 
blifhed  in  general    and  national  belief,  at  certain 
times,  and  under  the  influence   of  favorable  con- 
junftures  among  feveral  antient  nations.     The  au* 
thority  of  revelation,   if  God  revealed   himfelf  to 
men  in  any  other  manner  than  by  his  works,  being 
conveyed  down  by  tradition,  and  this  tradition  be- 
ing fpent  in  a  long  tradt  of  time,  and  by  the  vari- 
ous accidents  which  happen  according  to  the  courfc 
of  human  affairs,  nothing  would  remain  to  keep  up, 
or  to  renew,  this  belief  in  the  minds  of  men..    But 
the  authority  of  reafon  ceafing  to  be  exerted,  or 
ceafing  to  prevail,  reafon  would  ftill  remain,  and  be 
at  hand  to  renew  this  belief,  and  propagate  it  again 
in  a  more  happy  feafon.     Revelation  defcends  like 
a  torrent,  and  beurs  down  all  before  it,  whilft  the 
tradition  of  it  is  frefh  and  ftrong.     But  this  force 
diminilhes  gradually  -,  the  ftream  grows  feeble,  and 
ceafes  at  laft  to  run,  by  a  neceflity  arifing  from  the 
nature  of  things.     The  ftream  whreot   reafon  i» 
die  fource,  may  be  obftrufted  in  its  courfe.      It 
may  creep  fcarcc  perceived  in  the  fame  channels, 
for  it  may  difappear  entirely  i  but  when  it  rolls  no 

longer 
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longer  on  the  furfece,  it  rum  under  ground,  and  is 
ever  ready  to  break  out  anew. 

Our  phyfical  and  moral  fyftem^  are  carried 
round  in  one  perpetual  revolution,  from  generation 
xo  corruption,  and  from  corruption  to  generation ; 
from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  and  fronfi  know- 
ledge to  ignorance;  from  barbarity  to  civility, 
and  from  c?vility  to  barbarity.  Arts  and  fciences 
grov^r  up,  florifii,  decay,  die,  and  remrn  again  under 
the  feme,  or  other  forms,  after  periods  which  ap- 
pear long  to  us,  however  ftiort  they  may  be,  com- 
pared with  the  immenfe  duration  of  the  f3rfl:ems  of 
created  being.  Thefe  periods  are  fo  dilproportionatc 
to  all  human  means  of  prcferving  the  memory  of 
things,  that  when  the  fame  things  return,  we  take 
frequently,  for  a  new  difcovery,  the  revival  of  an 
art  or  fcience  long  before  known.  It"  is  much 
the  fame  with  opinions,  and  even  with  many  de- 
monftrated  principles  of  knowledge.  The  moft  ab- 
furd  of  the  former  come  into  public  vogue,  as  well 
as  the  moft  evident  of  the  latter ;  and  the  latter  go 
cut  of  it  again,  as  well  as  die  former.  Let  us  de- 
Jcend  into  fome  particulars  that  may  ferve  to  illu- 
ftrate  what  is  here  faid. 

When  we  look  into  the  hiftory  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  how  ignorant  do  thefe  people  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  the  art  of  navigation  ?  In 
what  cockboats  was  the  fate  of  the  war  decided  at 
Salamis  ?  What  idea  muft  we  have  even  of  the 
Carthaginian  fleets,  when  we  fee  them  vanquifhed 
by  a  people  whofe  fkill  had  gone,  till  the  firft  punic 
war,  little  farther  than  hollowing  trees  into  milha- 
pen  and  unwieldy  canoes  *  ?  How  flow  was  the 
progrefs  of  this  art  afterwards  ?  Confined  to.  the 
Mediterranean,  and  attdmpting  little  and  fddom  the 
Ocean,  obliged  in  both  to  cling  to  the  ftiore  f ,  the 

•  Caudicaris  naves.*        f  Lcgere  et  radere  littus. 
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ftouteft  of  their  fhips  of  war  would  have  foun- 
dered where  a  deal  yawl  rides  ^  fecureljr.  Shall  wc 
conclude  now  from  thefe  reprefcntarions,  that  they 
fliew  us  the  beginning  of  navigation  ?  No,  Wc 
fee  in  them  the  decay  of  the  art.  To  inquire  criti- 
cally into  the  voyages  of  Bacchus,  of  Hercules,  of 
Ja/m  i  to  fix  the  times  when  thefe  heroes  florifhcd, 
or  when  ABnos  held  the  dominion  of  the  fea,  would 
be  impertinent  induftry.  It  is  enough  to  know, 
that  though  the  Greeks  were  frightened  at  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  fea»  that  new  and  aftonifhing  phseno-  • 
menon  to  this  knowing  people,  even  at  the  time  of 
Alexander's  expedidon,  the  Indian  ocean,  rough  as  it  is, 
had  been  explored  long  before  by  merchants  who 
failed  from  the  coaft  of  Arabia  and  Egypt.  If  ffer- 
cules  ereded  his  columns  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Streights,  the  Phoenicians  patfcd  beyond  them. 
They  vifited  the  coafts  of  Portugal,  the  fortunate 
iflands,  or  the  Canaries,  and  even  the  utmoft  Thulc  j 
perhaps  the  other  hemifphere,  and  the  iflands,  at 
leafl:,  which  Columbus  had  the  honor  of  difcovering 
fome  thoufands  of  years  afterwards.  The  fliips  of 
Midacritus,  or  Melcartusy  traverfed  the  bay  of  Bifcay, 
and  brought  lead  or  tin  "  ex  cafTiteride  infula," 
probably  from  Cornwall.  This  we  learn  from  ob- 
fcure  tradition,  and  what  do  we  fee  in  the  clearer 
light  of  hiftory  but  the  reftoration  of  this  very  art  ? 
We  have  fpoke  of  an  art.  Let  us  fpeak  now  of 
a  fcicnce. 

Aflronomy  had  made  a  low  figure  among  the 
(jreeks  for  fome  time  before  Hipparcbus,  who  lived 
-about  the  time  of  the  fixth  or  feventh  of  the  Ptolemy's ; 
and  though  we  hear  much  of  the  fame  of  Tholes, 
of  Pythagoras,  and  Eudoxus,  yet  aftronomy  and 
aftrology,  which  we  diftinguiflx  very  properly, 
were  in  thofe  days  confounded  together.  Men 
were  much  more  attentive  to  difcover  the  imagina- 
ry influences  of  the  ftars,  than  to  obfcrve  their  real 
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motions.:  .and  the  honors  done  to  Berojus  by  the 
Athenians,  for  his  divine  predidions,  fhew  us  in 
what  manner,  and  to  what  purpofes  this  fcience 
•was  cultivated  a  little  before  Hipparcbus,  that  is,  in 
the  time  of  Alexander.  ITip'part.hus  invented  ma- 
thematical inllruments  for  obferving  the  celeftial 
phaenomena,  and  obfcrved,  it  is  faid,  very  accurate- 
ly. Ptolemyy  another  aftronomer,  came  afttr  him, 
and  though  he  made  fome  pretenfions  to  aftrology, 
as  others  had  done,  yet  he  was  an  aftronomer  in  the 
proper  Icnfe.  He  improved  on  the  improvements 
of  I'Upparchusy  and  the  fyftem  which  bears  his  name 
was  univerfally  recei»ved.  It  continued  to  be  fo  till 
Copernicus  arofe.  But  if  we  conclude  fom  hence, 
"that  we  fee  the  whole  rife  and  progrels  of  aftrono- 
my,  or  that  Copernicus  was  the  author  of  a  new  fyf- 
tem, we  fliali  be  much  deceived.  We  fee  aftrono- 
my  in  its  decayed  and  corrupt  ftate,  and  we  fee  it 
recover  from  thence,  and  return  back  to  its  true 
principles.  The  beginnings  '  of  it,  among  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Chaldaeans,  if  in  truth  it  did  be- 
gin among  them,  the  progref^  they  made,  and  the 
degree  of  perfection  to  which  they  carried  it,  are 
unknown  to  us.  But  befides  feveral  probable  rea- 
sons, which  determine  us  to  tliink  that  they  carried 
it  very  far,  we  know  certainly  that  the  true  folar 
lyftcm,  which  Copernicus  difcovered  about  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  was. taught  in  the  pythagorcan 
fchool^  above  two  thoufand  years  ago,  and  was  by 
confequence  that  of  the  fchools  of  Kgypt  and  Ba- 
bylonia. 

To  fpeak  now  of  opinions,  and  of  the  felf- 
evident,  or  demdnftrated  principles  of  real  know- 
ledge: the  former  fluftuate  perpetually.  When 
one  of  them  alone  can  be  true,  a  thoufand  that  ftand 
in  direft  oppofition  to  one  another  are  entertained. 
Whilft  they  laft  they  are  unfteady.  Time  ani  ex- 
perience explode  them  often ;  and  when  they  returo^ 

Vol.  IV.  Q^  into 
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into  ufc  again,  they  arc  fcldom  cxafltly  tfcc  fame. 
The  latter  arc  fixed  and  uniform.  Time  and  expe- 
rience confirm  them,  they  cannot  be  exploded,  they 
may  be  unknown,  or  diey  may  be  fbi^got;  buc 
whenever  they  are  perceived  by  the  mind,  far  fi^m 
degenerating  into  opinions,  they  are  perceived  by" 
cVery  mind  alike.  Thus,  I  think,  we  are  to  un- 
derftand  that  axiom  of  the  ftoician  Balius,  **  opinio- 
"  hum  commenta  delet  dies,  naturae  judicia  con- 
*'  firmat."  It  may  be,  it  has  been  faid,  that  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  axiom  is  often  contradifted  by  experi- 
ence, and  that  falfc  demonftrations  have  taken  often 
die  place  of  true,  as  opinions  merely  probable,  nay 
improbable,  have  pafled  among  whole  nations  for 
the  moft  demonftrated  truths.  But  I  fufpeft  that 
this  has  been  the  cafe  in  appearance  rather  than  in 
reality,  or  that  the  exceptions  are  too  few  to  invali- 
date the  general  rule.  Truths  that  may  be  called 
properly  the  judgments  of  nature,  becaufe  they  arc 
conformable  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  have  been 
deduced  fi-om  thence  by  a  procefs  of  reafoning  in 
every  ftep  of  which  the  mind  has  had  intuitive 
knowledge,  cannot  be  removed,  they  muft  be  con- 
firmed by  time,  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  rea- 
on  of  men  continuing  the  lame.  But  thefe  very 
ruths  may  befo  difguifed  by  opinions  which  are 
hought  to  be  compatible  with  them,  which  muffle 
hem  up,  .and  which  cling  to  them,  though  they  be 
parts  of  them  no  more  than  cloaths  are  parts  of 
oody,  that  the  fame  principle  of  real  knowledge 
profefled  by  different  people,  or  at  dififerent  times, 
appears  to  be  a  difi^erent  principle.  If  Diagoras,  or 
^eodorus,  or  f^anm,  or  any  other  particular  atheifts, 
for  a  community  of  atheifts  never  exifted  out  of 
Mr.  Boyle's  head,  had  been,  afked,  whether  it  is 
not  the  intereft  of  every  individual  to  fijbmit  to 
government,  and  to  promote  the  good  of  focicty; 
or  if  any  theift  had  been  afked,  whether  this  be  not 
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ihe  duty,  as  well  as  intercft  of  every  individual, 
they  would  all  have  anfwered  in  the  affirmative,  and 
have  aflcnted  to  thefe  firft  principles  of  public  and 
private  morality.  Notwithftanding  this,  what  a  va- 
riety of  opinions  has  there  not  been  about  this  inte- 
rcft and  this  duty  ?  They  have  been  fo  various,  as 
well  as  the  praftice  of  men  confequent  from  them, 
that  whoever  confiders  his  own,  or  paft  ages,  may 
be  tempted  to  think,  that  in  fome  countries  the 
obligation  of  fubmitting  to  government  is  efteemed 
unconditional,  and  illimited  >  and  in  others,  no  ob- 
ligation at  all ;  or  that,  as  he  fees  no  country  where- 
in the  common  duties  of  fociety  are  enough  obferv- 
cd,  fo  there  are  others  wherein  every  man  deems 
himfelf  an  individual,  independent  by  nature,  and 
difavows  any  fuch  duty.  Suppofe  now  that  in  one 
of  thefe  countries  liberty  be  eftablllhed  on  a  fyftem 
of  law,  cquaHy  diftant  from  tyranny,  and  from  li- 
centioiifncfs.  Suppofe  that  in  another  fuch  a  refor- 
mation of  manners  be  wrought,  no  matter  by  what 
.  meansj^  that  the  duties  of  morality  are  praftifed  in 
it  univerfally,  and  with  the  utmoft  exaftnefs,  Ihall 
we  conclude  from  thefe  examples,  that  in  the  for- 
mer cafe  the  principles  of  public,  and  in  the  latter, 
thofe  of  private  morality,  were  never  known,  or 
had  been  loft,  and  were  then  demonftrated  anew  ? 
Shall  we  not  rather  conclude,  according  to  the  truth  of 
things,  that  thefe  principles  have  been  always  knov/n, 
and  that  the  new  eftablifhment,  and  the  new  refor- 
madon  do  nothing  more  than  ftrip  them,  of  the  falfe 
opinions  which  were  fo  complicated  with  them, 
that  men  derived  their  inftitudons  and  notions,  not 
from  the  fure  judgments  of  nature,  but  from  the. 
falfe  comments  of  opinion  *  ? 

•  N.  B.  There  iJ  a  paflage  in  Polybius  worth  being  tunied 
to  on  this  occaiion.  It  is  in  the  thirteenth  book.  He  obferves 
there  hov(r  truth  is  difguifed*  or  concealed  by  the  falfe  opinions 
of  men ;  but  he  infifts,  that  thefe  lall  for  a  time  onlv,  and  that 
truth  prevails  always. 

Q^a  Thus 
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Thus  again,  the  exiftence  of  one  fiipreme,  felf^ 
exiftent,  and  all-perfeft  Being,  the  firft  intelligent 
caufe  of  all  things,  was  acknowledged,  as  we  difcerri 
more  or  lels  clearly  by  alnaoft  all  oar  antient  tradi- 
tions,  in  thofe  nations  who  had  any  pretence  to  bd 
cfteeired  civilifed,  and  mod  direftly  and  explicitly 
in  tliofe  that  were  the  mod  enlightened  by  know- 
ledge.    But  yet  this  bright  and  luminous  truth,  this 
judgment  of  nature,  was  clouded  by  fuch  a  multi- 
tude of  fuperftitious  notions,  that  it  appeared  dubi- 
oufly,  and  that  fomething  which  feemed  repugnant 
to  it  might  have  been "  objefted  to  every  nation  who 
profeffed  it  in  their  outward,  or  even  in  their  fecret 
doftrine.     An  orthodox  Ifraelite  v/as  fcandalifed,  no 
doubt,  when  he  beheld  among  his  heathen  neigh- 
bours their  deceafed  kings  and  heroes  erefted  into 
divinities,  and  adored  as  fuch.     But  we   may  af- 
fure   ourfelves,    that  an   inhabitant   of  Thebes  in 
Egypt,  who  acknowledge  no  god  but  the  unborn 
eternal  Knepb^  or  even  a  polytheift,  who  worfhip- 
ing  many  gods,  that  is,  inferior  divinities,  acknow- 
ledged ftill  one  Supreme   Being,   the   monarch  of 
gods  and  men,  was  not  lefs  fcandalifed  when  he  faw 
this  Being,  of  whom  he  had  the  fublimeft  concep- 
tions that  the  mind  of  man  can  frame,  degraded  in- 
to the. rank  of  a  local  tutelary  divinity,  the  God  of 
Abraham^  of  Ifaa(^y  and   of  Jdcohy  the  God  of  one 
family  and  one  nation,  of  a  family  who  had  ftrolled  into 
Egypt  for  bread,  of  a  nation  who  had  been  long  flaves 
in  that  country.     In  vain  would  the  learned  priefts  of 
all  fides  have  explained  their  fymbolical  rites,  and 
myftic  doft'rines.     The  Ifraelite  would  have  remain- 
^  ed  convinced,  that  the  one  true  God  was  unknown' 
to  the  heathen ;  and  the  heathen,  that  he  was  un- 
known to  the  Ifraelite.     It  fared  with  this  pri:nciple 
of  knowledge,   as  Plutarch  obferves  in-  one  of  his 
mifcellaneous  trafts,  in  the  manner  that  it  fares  with 
the  virtues.     The  prudence  of  Ulyffes  appeared  dif- 
ferent 
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fcrcnt  from  that  of  NeJloTy  and  the  juftice'of  Cato 
from'  that  of  Ageftlaus.     The   fame    principle   of 
'    knowledge,  derived,  from  the  fame  ule  of  realbn, 
__  took  .various  appearances  from  the  various  opinions 
that  were  complicated  with  it  in  the  minds  of  men, 
miich  as  the  fame  virtue  took  a  different  hue,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  tempers,   charafters,  and 
circumftanccs  of  thofe  who  profefled  and  pradlifed 
it; 
'  This  feems  to  have  been  the  ftate  of  things  till 
the  coming  of  Chriji.     Whether  the  knowledge  and 
the  worfhip  of  the  one  true  God  were  taught  by 
revelation,  or  by  reafon,  that  which  is  affirmed  con- 
cerning them  cannot  be  true.     In  the  firft  cafe,  they 
mufl  have  been  known  from  the  beginning  by  all 
the  people  of  the  earth,  and  long  be  tore  the  Ifrael- 
ites  grew  up  to  be  a  nation.     In  the  fecond  cafe, 
the  man  who  fliould  afTert,  that  y^brabam,  or  any 
other  of  the   patriarchs,  was  alone   able   to  make 
thefe  dilcoveries  by  dint  of  reafon,  and  philofophi- 
cal  refledlion,  would  not  deferve  a  ferious  anfwer. 
Nay  further,  if  we  go  upon  the  firft  fuppofi'tion, 
that  of  revelation,  if  we   take  the  words-  of  fome 
divines,  that  this  belief  and  worfhip  could  be  com- 
municated no  other  way  to  mankind,  and  that  this 
facred  depofite  was  trufted  to  a  people  chofen  to 
preferve  it  till  the  coming .  of  the  Meifiah,  this  af- 
fumption  will  appear  as  little  conformable  to    the 
reafon   of  things,  as  feveral  others  are  which  the 
fame  men  advance  to  be  parts  of  the  divine  oeco- 
homy,  and  for  which  they  appeal  to  the  reafon  of 
mankind.     Reafon  will  pronounce,  that  no  people 
was  lefs  fit  than  the  Ifraelitcs  to  be  chofen  for  this 
great  truft  on  every  account.     They  broke  the  truft 
continually,  and  the  miracles  that  were  wrought  to 
preferve  it,  notwithftanding  their  apoftacies,  would 
have  prefeved  it  at  leaft  as  well  all  over  the  world* 
Bclidcs  the  revelations  made  to  them  were  "  fhut 
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*^  up  in  a  litdc  corner  of  the  world,  amongft  a  pco- 
*^  pie,  by  that  very  law  which  they  received  with  it, 
*'  excluded  from  a*  commerce  and  communication 
''  with  the  reft  of  mankind,'^  as  Mn  Locke  *  ob- 
ferves  very  truly.  A  people  fo  litdc  known,  and 
contemned,  and  thought  vilely  of  by  thoft  nations 
that  did  know  them,  were  therefore  very  "  unfit 
**  and  unable  to  propagate  the  do&rine  of  one 
"  God  in  die,w6rld." 

But  wherefore,  then,  was  this  depofite  made  to  them? 
It  was  of  no  ufe  to  other  nations  before.the  coming 
of  Cbrifiy  nor  ferved  to  prepare  them  for  the  re- 
ception of  his  gofpel ;  and  srfter  his  coming,  it  was 
in  this  great  relpedt  of  litde  ufe,  if  of  any,  to  the 
Jews  themfclves.  They  believed  univeifally  one 
God,  but  they  were  not  univeifally  difpofed  to  be- . 
lieve  in  his  fon,  Mpnotheifm  might  indifpofe  them 
to  the  gofpel,  as  well  as  their  attachment  to  the 
law  of  Mofes.  The  expeftation  of  the  Melliah  did 
not  clafh  with  monotheifm.  But  they  might  ima- 
gine, that  the  belief  of  God  the  fon,  and  God  the 
holy  Ghoft  did  fo  very  manifeftly  j  the  trinity  not 
having  been  early  reconciled  to  the  unity  of  God. 
Other  nations  feemed  to  be  better  prepared  by  phi- 
lofophy,  by  that  of  Plato  in  particular,  and  by  the 
polytheiftical  notions  of  divine  natures,  fome  in  the 
godhead,  and  ibrhe  oyt  of  it,  for  the  recepdon  of 
the  gofpel,  or  of  the  theology  which  the  preachers 
of  the  gofpel  taught.  Accordingly  we  find,  th^t 
when  Cbrift  came,  and  threw  down  the  waB  of  par- 
tition, if  he  did  throw  it  down,  apd  not  St.  Paul, 
the  miracles  wrought  to  propagate  chrifKanity  had 
greater  effe6k  but'  of  Judsea  than  in  it.  On  the 
whole  matter,  it  is  impoflfible  to  conceive,  on 
grounds  of  human  rtafon, 'to  what  purpofe  i  divine 
ceconomy,  relative  to  the  coming  of  Cbrifi^  ihoukl 

•  Reaf.  of  Chrif. 

have 
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have  confined  the  knowledge  of  die  true  God  to 
the  Jews,  and  have  left  the  reil  of  mankind  with- 
.out  God  in  the  world/  On  the  other  fide,  if  men 
difcovered  the  Creator  of  all  things  by  their  obfer- 
vations  and  their  reafonings,  things  mud  have  paf-* 
fed  much  as  the  memorials  of  antient  dmes  give  U3 
grounds  to  believe  that  they  did  pafs.  The  know* 
ledge  of  the  true  God  muft  have  been  uncertainly 
propagated,  and  uncertainly  maintained ; .  it  muft 
have  been  never  loft,  but  always  liable  to  be  dark- 
ened by  too  much  ignorance  and  ftupidity  in  fome, 
and  too  much  imaginary  knowledge,  and  the  endleis 
refinements  of  opinion  in  others. 

That  our  Saviour  found  the  whole  world  in  a 
ftate  of  error  concerning  this  firft  principk  of  natu- 
ral religion,  though  not  of  abfolute  darknefs,  is  al- 
lowed ;  and  that  the  fpreadijig  of  chriftianity  has  con- 
tributed to  deftroy  polytheifm  and  idolatry  is  true. 
But  that,  which  Mr.  Locke  advances  to  have  been 
the  confequence  of  this  great  event,  is  not  true* 
It  is  not  true,  that  God  has  been  made  known  to 
the  world  by  this  revelation,  with  fuch  evidence  and 
energy,  that  polytheifm  and  idolatry  have  been  no 
where  able  to  withftand  it.  On  the  contrary,  or- 
thodox theifm  has  pot  prevailed  in  fome  countries 
where  it  has  been  taught.  In  others,  chriftianity 
has  been  eftabliftied  on  the  ruins  of  polytheifm  and 
idolatry,  and  has  been  rooted  up  again  in  its  turn. 
Revelation  has  had  no  better  fucccfs  than  reafon» 
Neither  has  been  able  to  preferve  the  purity  of  the 
doftrines  they  taught,  nor  an  uniformity  in  the 
pfaftice  they  prefcribed.  Nay  mahometifm,  a  re- 
ligion, inftituted  by  an  arabian  free-booter,  who  im- 
pofed  himfelf  for  a  prophet  of  God,  and  compofcd 
that  extravagant  rhapfody  of  fuperftition  and  en- 
chufiafm,  the  Koran,  has  been  forther  propagated 
than  chriftianity,  and  that  not  by  the  iword  alone, 
jDo  more  than  chriftianity.     Mahomei  and  the  firft 

caliphs 
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caliphs  eflab'ilTied  their  religion  by  the  fucccfs  and 
terror  of  their  arms.  But  fince  that  time  it  has 
been  extended  by  fpirituai  conqueft3,  and  not  only 
the  conquered,  but  the  conquerors,  for  fuch  the 
Turks  were,  have  embraced  it.  Chriji^  his  apof- 
ties,  and  the  firft  preachers  of  chriftianity,  efta- 
blifhed  this  religion  by  their  miracles, '  and  by  their 
fuffefings.  But  fince  that  time  it  has  been  pn»pa- 
gated  and  preferred  by  violence  as  great,  at  leaft, 
.as  that  which  the  Saracens  cmp:oyed-to  eftablilh  the 
other.  But  however,  and  by  what  means  foever^ 
thefe  religions  have  been  extended,  that  of  Mabo-^ 
«z^/ has  taught  the  unity  of  God  in  terms  fi  clear, 
and  fo  precifc,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  any  opini- 
ons that  may  be  fo  much  as  ftrained  into  polyche- 
ifm-j  and  has  fo  effeftualjy  banifhed  all  kinds  of^ 
images,  ,that  tl?c  moft  grofs  and  luperflltious  of  the 
vulgar  cannot  hc*ve  the  leaft  occafion  of  Aiding  in- 
to idolatry. 

Chriji  found  the  world  in  dirknefs  and  error. 
But  if  he  was  to  come  again,  would  he  not  find  it 
in  the  fame  ftate  I  Would  he  find  even  the  religiort 
he  came  to  eftablifh,  cither  praftifed,  or  even 
taught  in  its  genuine  purity  ?  Would  he  not  find 
tlie  decalogue  Ihorttned,  and  the  creed  lengthened, 
by  fome  Chriftians  ?  Would  he  not  find  the  creed 
ihortened  by  others,  who  left  the  decalogue  of  the 
fame  fize,  even  by  Mr  Locke  hiriifclf  ?  Chriftianity 
*has  been  from  the  inftitution  of  it  in  a  perpetual 
flux,  not  relatively  to  certain  opinions  alone,  that 
may  be  deemed  indifi-erent,  or  not  quite  ellcntial  ; 
but  relatively  to  fundamental  articles,  on  which  the 
whole  fyftenr  leans.  Let  hie  produce  one  inftancc, 
which  will  illuftrate,  and  confirm,  what  has  been 
fajd  againft  thofe  who  take  fo  much  pains  to  make 
us  believe,  that  polychcifm  and  idolatry  prevailed 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  from  the  beginning. 
Arianifm  had  very  nearly  prevailed  in  the  chriftian 

church. 
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church.  It  was  all  that  intrigue  could  d»  td  cheeky 
and  all  that  wars  and  prefecuaons,  wherein  rniUnms 
•perilhed,  could  do  to  extirpate  this  hcrefy,  JL^t  ws 
fuppofe  now  that  thefe  falutary  methods  h^d  proved 
ineffcftiial,  and  that  the  orthodox  faith  was  at  this 
time  creeping  about  in  corners,  as  the  arian  faith 
aftually  is,  and  was  preferved  only  by  a  few  rational 
and  thinking  men,  who  were  fain,  in  their  outward 

Erofeffion  and  worfhip,  to  go  with  the  herd,  and  to 
eep  to  the  religion  eftablifhed  by  laws  I  aflc, 
would  it  be  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  orthodox  faith 
had  never  been  the  faith  of  the  chriftian  church,  and 
that  this  abominable  herefy  had  been  eftablilhed 
from  the  beginning  ?  It  would  not  be  fo  moft  cer- 
tainly. To  recapitulate,  therefore,  and  to  con- 
clude: I  think  it  plain,  that  the  knowledge  and 
worftiip'  of  the  one  true  God  muft  have  been  the 
religion  of  mankind  for  a  long  time,  if  the  mofai- 
cal  hiftory  be  authentic,  and  w^s  not  therefore  con- 
fined from  the  beginning  to  the  fannly  of  Sem^  nor 
to  the  Ifraelites  who  pretended  to  be  of  it.  I  think 
it  plain,  that  the  affumed  confinement  of  this  ortho- 
dox faith  and  worfhip  could  anfwer  no  imaginable 
defign  of  a  divine  ceconomy,  preparatory  to  the 
coming  of  Cbrijl ;  fince  the  Jews,  who  had  rt,  were 
not  better  prepared  than  the  Gentiles,  who  are  faid 
nor  to  have  had  it,  to  receive  and  embrace  the  gof- 
pel;  and  fince  this  doftrine  was  propagated  much 
more  by  heathen  philofophers  than  by  Jewifti  doc- 
tors. I  think  it  plain,  .that  if  we  fuppofe  the  unity 
of  God  to  have  been  difcovered  by  reafon,  and  to 
have  been  propagated  by  human  authority  merely, 
the  belief  of  it  muft  have  gone  through  all  the  vicif- 
fitudes,  and  have  been  expofed  to  all  the  corrupti- 
ons that  appear  to  have  attended  it.  T  add,  that 
we  have  the  lefs  reafon  to  be  furprifed  at  this,  or  to 
doubt,  of  it,  fince  we  fee  that  very  faidi,  which 

God 
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God  himfelf  came  on  earth  to  publifh,  which 
wwas  confirmed  by  miracles^  and  recorded  by  divine 
ii^piradon>  fubjed  to  the  fame  viciflitudes^  and  the 
ikmc  corruptions. 
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xVLL  men  are  apt  to  have  an  high  conceit  of  their 
own  underftandings,  and  to  be  tenacious  of  the  opi- 
nions they  profefs ;  and  yet  almoft  all  men  arc 
guided  by  the  underftandings  of  others,  not  by  their 
own,  and  may  be  faid  more  truly  to  adopt,  than  to 
beget,  their  opinions.  Nurfes,  parents,  pseda- 
gogues,  and  aTtcr  them  all,  and  above  them  all,  that 
univerfal  paedagogue  cuftom,  fill  the  mind  with 
notions  which  it  had  no  Ihare  in  framing,  which  it 
receives  as  paflively,  as  it  receives  the  impreflions  of 
outward  objefts,  and  which,  kft  to  itfelf;  it  would 
never  have  framed  perhaps,  or  would  have  examin- 
ed afterwards.  Thus  prejudices  are  eftabliflied  by 
education,  and  habits  by  cuftom.  We  are  taught 
to  think  what  others  think,  not  how  to  think  for. 
ourfelves ;  and  whilft  the  memory  is  loaded,  the  un-'" 
derftanding  remains  unexercifed,  or  exercifed  in 
fuch  trammels  as  conftrain  its  motions,  and  diredl 
its  pace,  till  that  which  was  artificial  becomes  in 
fome  fort  natural,  and  the  mind  can  go  no  other. 
Wrong  notions,  and  falfe  principles,  begot  in  this 

manner 
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nrntmt  by  authorityj  may  be  called  ptopeAj 
cnoi^h  the  baftards  or  the  mind  -,  and  yet  they  are 
nurfed,  and  preferved  by  it  as  if  they  were  the  legi- 
timate iffue ;  Nay  they  are  even  deemed  to  be  fo  hy 
the  mind  itfelf.  The  mind  grows  fond  of  them  ac- 
cordingly^  and  this  miftaken  application  of  felf- 
love  makes  men  zealous  to  defend,  and  propagate 
them  by  the  fame  kind  of  authority,  and  by  every 
other  fort  of  impofition.  Thus  they  are  perpetu- 
ated, and  as  they  contraft  the  ruft  of  antiquity  they 
grow  to  be  more  refpeftcd.  The  faft  that  was  de- 
livered at  firft  on  very  fufpicious  teftimony,  be- 
comes indiiputable ;  and  the  opinion  that  was  fcarce 
problematical  becomes  a  demonftrated  propofition. 
Nor  is  this  at  aU  wonderful.  We  look  at  original, 
through  intermediate  authority,  and  it  appears  grea- 
ter and  better  than  it  is  really,  juft  as  obje&s  of 
fight  are  fometimes  magnified  by  an  hazy  medium. 
Men  who  would  have  been  deemed  ignorant,  or 
mad,  or  knavilh^  if  they  had  been  our  cotempora- 
ries,  arc  reverenced  as  prodigies  of  learning,  of 
wifdom,  and  of  virtue,  becaule  they  lived  many 
centuries  ago.  When  their  writings  come  down  to 
pofterity,  pofterity  might  judge  indeed  of  their  cha- 
raftcrs  on  better  grounds  than  report  and  tradition : 
but  the  fame  authority,  which  ihewed  them  in  a 
half  light,  fcreens  them  in  a  full  one.  Paraphrafcs 
and  commentaries  accompany  their  writings.  Their 
miftakes  are  excufed,  their  contradiftions  are  feem- 
ingly  reconciled,  their  abfurdities  are  varniftiedvovcr, 
their  puerilities  are  reprefented  as  marks  of  a  moft 
amiable  (implicity,  their  enthufiaftical  rants  as  the 
language  of  the  moft  fublime  genius,  or  even  of 
inipiration;  and  as  this  is  frequendy  done  with 
much  (kilful  plaufibility,  fo  it  is  always  ^ded  by  the 
Strong  prepoffeffions  that  have  been  created  in  their 
favor.  The  firft  traditional  authorities  that  handed 
down   fantaftic    fcience,  and   erroneous   opinions, 

might 
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nught  be  no  better  than  the  original  authorities  that 
impofed  them.  But  they  were  ilifficient  for  the 
time ;  and  when  error  had  once  taken  root  deeply  in 
the  minds  of  men,  though  knowledge  increafed^ 
and  reafon  was  better  culdvated,  yet  they  ferred 
principally  to  defend  'and  embellifh  it.  Truths^ 
that  have  been  difcovered  in  the  moft  enlightened 
ages  and  countries,  have  been  by  fuch  means  as 
thefe  fo  blended  with  the  errors  of  the  darkeft,  that 
the  whole  mafs  of  learning,  which  we  boaft  of  at 
this  hour,  muft  be  feparated,  and  lifted  at  great  ex- 
pence,  like  the  ore  of  a  poor  mine ;  and  like  that 
too,  will  hardly  pay  the  cofts. 

It  may  found  oddly,  but  it  is  true  in  many  cales 
to  fay,  that  if  men  had  leamed  lefs,  their  way  to 
knowledge  .would  be  fhorter  and  ealien  It  is  in- 
deed fhorter  and  eafier  to  proceed  from  ignorance 
to  knowledge,  than  from  error.  They  who  arc 
in  the  laft,  muft  unlearn  before  they  can  learn  to 
any  good  purpofe ;  and  the  firft  part  of  this  double 
talk  is  not  in  many  refpedts  the  leaft  difficult,  for 
which  reafon  it  is  fcldom  undertaken.  The  vulgar^ 
under  which  denominadon  we  muft  rank,  on  this 
cccafion,  almoft  all  the  fons  of  AdaiUy  content 
themfclves  to  be  guided  by  vulgar  opinions.  They 
know  litde,  and  believe  much.  They  examine  and 
judge  for  themfelves  in  the  common  affairs  of  life 
fomctimes,  and  not  always  even  in  thefe.  But  the 
greateft  and  the  nobleft  objefts  of  the  human  mind 
are  very  tranfiendy,  at  beft,  the  objefts  of  theirs. 
On  all  thefe,  they  rcfign  themfelves  to  the  authori- 
ty that  prevails  among  the  men  with  whom  they 
live.  Some  of  them  want  the  means,  all  of  them 
want  the  will,  to  do  more;  and  as  abfurd  as  this 
may  appear  in  fpeculadon,  it  is  beft,  perhaps^  up- 
on the  whole,  the  human  nature  and  the  nature 
of  government  confidered,  that  it  fhould  be  as  it 
is. 

Scholars 
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Scholars  and  philofophers  will  demand  to  be  ex^ 
cepted  out  of  the  vulgar,  in  this  knfc.  But  they 
have  not  a  juft  claim  to  be  fq  exccptfcd.  They 
profefs  to  feek  truth  without  any  other  regard ;  and 
yet  the  taflc  of  unlearning  error  is  too  hard  for 
them.  They  fet  out  in  this  fearch  with  the  fame 
prejudices,  and  the  fame  habits  that  they  who  ne- 
gleft  it  have,  and  they  lean  on  authority  in  more 
cafes  than  the  others.  If  they  improve  and  employ 
their  reafon  more,  it  is  only  to  degrade  her  the 
more ;  for  they  employ  her  always  in  fubordination 
to  another  guide,  and  never  truft  themfelves  wholly 
to  her  conduft,  even  when  authority  cannot  have 
the  appearance  of  authority  without  her  approbati- 
on. The  tafk  of  unlearning  error,  and  laying  au- 
thority afide  in  the  fearch  of  truth,  is  not  only  hard 
in  itfelfi  but  it  becomes  harder  ftill  by  two  confidcr- 
ations,  as  it  implies  a  felf- denial  of  vanity,  and  of 
ambition.  Scholars  ar^  oftentatious  of  their  learn- 
ing, and  though  he  who  has  read  much  will  not  ar- 
rive at  truth  fo  foon,  nor  fo  furely,  ai  he  who  has 
thought  much,  yet  will  he  make  a  greater  glare, 
and  draw  more  admiration  to  himfelf  The  man 
who  accumulates  authorities  of  philofophers,  of 
fathers,  and  of  councils  to  eftablifh  an  opinion  that 
muft  be  founded  in  reafon,  and  be  agreeable  to  the 
common  fenfe  of  mankind,  or  be  founded  in  no- 
thing, is  not  unlike  the  child  who  choofes  a  crown 
in  feveral  pieces  of  brafs,  rather  than  a  guinea  in  one  * 
piece  of  gold.  Thus,  again,  we  muft  not  imagine 
that  we  behold  an  example  of  modefty  and  mode- 
ration, when  we  fee  a  whole  feft  of  philofophers 
fubmit  to  the  authority  of  one,  as  Pagans,  Chrifti- 
ans,  and  Mahometans  did  in  their  turns,  and  far 
many  ages,  to  that  of  AriftoHe\  whilft  they  dared 
to  reafon  in  no  other  form,  nor  on  any  other  prin- 
ciples than  thofe  which  he  had  prefcribed;  '  It  is  ifi 
truth  an  example  of  rank  ambition.      Such  men, 

like 
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ilJkfLthc  flavcs,who  doiinmccrin  abfolute^monar^hjic^, 
[intend. by. their. rubmiflion  to  a  Tupreme . tyrant  ^o 
jjicquire  the  means  of  exercifing  tyranny  in  their 
^t^urns. 

There  arc  innumerable  cafes  in  connmon  life,  anci 
^  many  in  arts  and  fciences,  wherein  we.  muft  conteqt 
f-ourfelvesj  according  to  the  condition  of  pur  naturae 
with  prpbat>ility,  and  rely  on  aytbority  for  wane  ,qf 
the  means,  or  oppprtuniries,  of  knowjt^ge.    .1  r^- 
iy  on  the  authority  of  xny  cook^  whenJ  -eat  o]^ 
;/oup  5  on  the  authority  .  of  my  apothecary,  when.  J 
[take  adofe  of  rhubarbs  on  that. of  Graf^am^  whqi 
I  buy  my  watch,  and  on  that  of  Sir  I/aqc  Nevs^tgj^^ 
Mrhen  I  believe  in. the  dodrioe  of  gravitation ;  bq- 
.caufe  I  am  neither  cook,  apothecary,  watchmaker, 
nor  niathematician.     But  I  am.  a  national  creature, 
and  am  therefore  obliged  to  judge  for  myfe]f;n.4l 
-thofc  cafes  where  reafon  alone  is  the  juc^ei.thjC 
ju(^c  of  the  thing  itfdif  i  for  even  in .  the  pthers, 
Itealpn  is  die  judge  of  the   authority.     My  parfp/i 
might  reproach  me  very  juftly  with  the  foJly  oi  go- 
ing through  the  journey  of  iife  without  opening  tl^e 
.cjcs  of  my  mind,  ,and  .employing  my  antcUe^ual 
Sight.    -But  my  parfon  grgws  impertment  ,when  Ijc 
^would  perfuadc  me,  like  tliofe  of  .jf our. church,, to 
.remain  in  voluntary  blindnefs;  or  like  thofe  of  ours, 
•  to  let  him  fee  for  me,  though  my  ^yes.are  ojpep,* 
•though  my  faculties  of  viGon  are  ,at\leaft  as  ippjl 
as  his,  -and  though  I  h^t^e  all  the  iame  objefp  pf 

fight-before  my.  eyes  that  he  has  before  \i\L 

Refignation.ta  authority  will  appear  the  more  ab- 

furd,  if  we .  confider,  that  by  it  we  run  two  rifles 

inftead  of  one.      We  niay   deceive  ourfelv^s  .^ 

,dpubt.     But  is  die  divine,  is  the  phUofppJier,  inw- 

ii}>le  ?    We  ibajl  not  mean  to  deceive'  ourfelv^s 

iTfoft. certainly.     But  the  divine,  or  the  philofopher 

.  mfiy  intend  to  4eceive  us»   .  He  may  find  his  accouot 

. Jn  it,  fipd  deceit  ipijy  be  his  tyaii«*    .jKlad.tbefe 

.y^jpu  IVr        '     \^    R  '  men 
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men  that  fuperlority  over  othfers,  which  fbmc  of 
them  have  aflumed ;  did  the  fublime  dbjefts  of  di- 
vine philofophy  appear  to  them,  though  they  do 
not  appear  fo  to  us,  in  the  effulgence  of  an  imme- 
diate and  direft  light,  there  would  be  fome  better 
reafon  than  there  is  for  a  dependence  on  their  au- 
thority, at  lead  in  one  refpeft.  We  might  own 
their  knowledge  fufiicient  to  cftablifli  this  authority, 
whatever  we  thought  of  their  candor  and  fincerity. 
But  God  has  dealed  more  equally  with  his  human 
creatures.  There  is  no  fuch  fuperiority  of  (bmc 
over  others.  They  who  exercife  their  rcalbn,  and 
improve  their  knowledge  the  mod,  are  dazzled  and 
blinded  whenever  they  attempt  to  look  beyond  the 
reflefted  light  wherein  it  is  given  us  to  contem- 
plate the  exiftence,  the  nature,  the  attributes,  and 
*the  will  of  God  relatively  to  man.  They  who  pre- 
tend to  face,  like  fo  many  intelleftual  eagles,  the 
fun  of  external  wifdom,  and  to  fee  in  that  abyfs  of 
Iplendor,  are  fo  truly  metaphyfical  madmen,  that  he 
who  attends  to  them,  and  relies  on  them,  muft  be 
mad  likewife. 

The  more  important  any  fubjeft  is,  the  more  ^ 
reafon  we  have  to  be  on  our  guard  againft  the  im- 
pofitions  and  feduflions  of  authority,  and  to  judge 
in  the  bed  manner  we  can  for  ourfelves.  The  all- 
wife  God  has  difpofed  the  univerfal"  order  fo,  that 
.  every  man  is,  by  his  nature,  capable  of  acquiring 
'a  certain  and  fufiicient  knowledge  of  thofe  things 
which  ate  the  moft  important  to  him,  whilft  he  is 
left  to  probability  and  belief  about  others :  and  yet 
(uch  are  the  contradidlions  which  reconcile  them- 
felves  to  one  another  in  the  heads  and  hearts  of  men, 
that  even  they  who  perceive  the  importance  of  the 
fubjeft,  and  are  not  delivered  over  by  a  fupine  ne- 
gleft  to  authority,  are  however  deterred  by  an  un- 
reafonable  timidity  from  the  ufe  of  their  own  judg- 
.ments,  aAd  are  determined  by  an  affection  of  their 

'^  minds. 
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Ifiinds,  in  oppofition  to  common  fenfc,  to  deliver 
themselves  over  to  the  prevalent  authority,  what- 
ever that  be.  Thus,  they  who  invade  the  reafon 
of  mankind  triumph,  not  by  their  own  ftrength^ 
but  by  the  prejudices  of  die  invaded.  Their  uic- 
cefs  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  certain  prince 
who  placed,  it  is  faid,  cats  and  other  animals,  ador- 
ed by  the  Egyptians,  in  the  front  of  his  army  when 
he  invaded  that  people.  A  reverence  for  thefe 
phantoms  made  the  Egyptians  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  become  an  eafy  conqueft. 

This  timidity  is  the  lefs  excufable,  becaufe  the 
divine  wilciom,  as  I  hinted  above,  has  been  pleaf* 
ed  to  manifeft  to  us  a  rule  of  inquiry  and  judgment 
in  matters  of  divine  philofophy  and  natural  religion^ 
that  is  fure,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  it  goes  mod  cer- 
tainly as  far  as  the  fame  wifdom  intended  that  our 
inquiries  and  judgment  fliould  proceed.     It  ferves 
at  once  both  to  direft  and  limit  them.     God  has 
Ihewn  thefe  great  objefts  to  us  in  a  light  refteftec^ 
from  his  works,  and  proportioned  to  our  nature. 
He  has  (hewn  them  in  no  other,  m  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  his  providence.     The  way  therefore  to 
avoid  fantaftical,  and  to  attain  fome  degree  of  real 
knowledge  concerning  them,  is  to  apply  ourfelves 
to  a  careful  obfervatipn  of  the  phaenomena  of  na- 
ture, corporeal,  and  intelledtual,  as  nature  is  com- 
monly diftinguifhed.     The  true  foundations  of  na- 
tural theology  muft  be  laid  in  natural  philofophy. 
So  they  have  been  laid,  in  part  at  leaft,  by  andenc 
and  modern  theifts,  and  by  the  latter  efpecially, 
fince  the  wonderful  difcoveriesi  that  have  been  made 
by  the  improvement  of  experimental  philofophy  5 
difcoveries  that  might  fend  the  wifeft  men  of  anti- 
quity, facred  and  prophane,  could  they  arifc  from 
the  dead  with  all  their  wifdom  and  all  their  learning 
about  themj  once  more  to  fchool. 

R  a  •       The 
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TKc  foundations  *  of  theifm  have  been  laid  wk 
dcf,  but  they  wanted -no  folidity  before  thcfe'difco- 
verics.  Thefe  new  proofs,  nay  all  pro€&  be- 
yond thofe  which  every  abferving  inan  is  *ablc  to 
draw  even  from  an  uhphilofophical  view  of  the  fyf* 

tern 

*  This  note  is  added  a  great  number  of  years  after  I  ha^ 
written  what  is  contained  in  the  text  referred  to,  and  ^t^r  jny 
bpinloni  concerning  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  proofs  "of  bis 
fcxiftence  had  been  eflablifhed  in  my  mind  ;  becaufe  I  have  late- 
ly foand>  in  the  hiftory  of  the  royal  academy  of  fcienc&s  at  Ber- 
tin  for  thw  yeat  1 746,  a  diflcrtation  Written  by  a  very  ingenious 
than;  a  verv  good'  philofopher,  and  one  with  whom  1  Jiave  been 
long  acquamted,  that  I  cannot  approve  on*  many  accounts.- 
ttis  avowed  defign  is  to  deduce  the  proofs  of  God's  exiftehde  from 
tbt  general,  riot  any  particular'  laws  of  nature,  and  to  deduce 
thofe  of  motion  and  reft  metaphyfically  from  the  attributes  (i 
the  fnpreme  intelTigence. 

To  make  way  For  this  proof,  he  rejefts  or  endeavours  to 
weaken  etcry  other  proof,  on  this  pretence,  that  the  attempt  t6  * 
eftabiifh  truth  on  falfe  reafonings  19  the  gre^teil  injury  which 
^an  be  done  to  it.  I  ihall  not  take  on  me  to  examine  his  hypo- 
cheiis,  liow  little  fbever  I  like  the  dedudlion  of  *a  phyfical  hypo^ 
theiis  from  metaphyfical  principles, '  irillead  of  eflabjilhing  gene- 
ral, abftraft,  or,  if  you  pleafe, '  metaplij'fical  axibms  on  p^iti- 
tular  experiments  and  obfervation; 

'  Mri  Mauptrt'uis  lays  no  weight  on  the  famous  argument  of 
pes  Caries  taken  from  the  idea  of  an  infinit^,  all-gerfcc)  ^cine, 
which  he  fuppofcs  to  be  in  thtf  human  mind ;  SL'ndf^fauper/uIsTM 
In  the  right.  He  fays  little  on  the  aflumed  univerfai  cbnf<fhr<ir 
mankind:  to  thi3  great  and  fundamental  truth,  and  he.  is  not  ia 
tne  wrong,  yhis  confent  is  not  fuch  as  it  ftands  reprefented  by 
many,  ft  is  general  enough  to  ihew  ttie  proportion  which  this 
truth  bears  to  the  uniVerfil  reafon  df  mankind,  and  I  tlunk  ft 
ivottld  prove  no  more  V  it  was  ftilI;more  general.  '  Th^'ldoal 
^ixiftence  of  futh  n  Being  cannot  be  fairly  deduced  from  it.  '  He 
will  not  infift,  he  fays,  on  the  argument  which  may  be  drawn 
from  the  intelligence  whereof  we' arc  cdnlcious,  to  a  lir/llnteT- 
ligence,  infinite,  and  eternal,  which  is  the  original  of  all  intbf- 
ligente,  and  the  firft  caiife  of  all  things;  aiid  yet  I  appreheA 
^at  he  has*  given  us  none  fo  good  by  the  help  of  metaphy'fics, 
mnd  mathematics;  as  this,  which  is  plain  and  obvious  to  tl^ 
Conception  of  every  rational  creature.  -  -»    . 

That  fome  theifts  have  reafoned  weakly  from  the  phsenomena 

pf 
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tcmofpiitvtrc;  arc  proofs  "  «  abundantii,"   Jhonflr 
moft  finccrcly  thofe  philofophcrs  who  have  endea^ 

voured 

of  nature  to  ^bc  cxiflence  of  God,  m,  I  believe,  true,  as  I  apt* 
fure  it  is  true,  tlx^t  others  ^puld  have  m^de.  the  do^rine  of  $i>4' 
caufes  ridiculQi\5,  if  any  thing  could  make  it  fo,  by  the  ridicu- 
Iqus  application  of  it. on  ^ycry  unworthy  and  trifling  occafion*. 
^ut  we  inuft  not  learn  fron\  hence  to  defpife  all  thofe  arguments , 
which  antient  philofophers  drew  from  the  beauty,  order,  ^nd 
difpofitioi^  of  the  univerfe,   on  this  fmart  conceit,  that  the/ 
knew  top  little  of  feature  to  hav^  a. right  to  admire  it. 

He  is  not  fatisfied  neither  with  thofe  which  Helton,  and  mucji, 
]e(s  with,  thofe  which  oihe;-  naturalifts  have  drawn  from  the 
fame  phaen9mena.     K  he  cites. thofe   oi  Ntwtonf  it  is  Ofily  to^ 
f^whow  weak  and ipconclu five  even  thcfe  are.  .Newtpn  thought,, 
tluit  the  uniform  motion  of  .the  planets  pr9v^ditfejfnecciraj^ly^ 
tQ  have  been  directed  bv,  choice  not  by  chance,  and  he  ihevvs, 
the  great  probability  of  this  dodrine.      ?.ut   then  he  tbinlq^ 
therei  remains  probfibility  enough  on  the  other  fide,  to  hinder, 
u&  fro^  iay iiig  that  t]\is.  uniformity  muJl  liave  been  neceiTaril/. 
t^  eifcfl  of  choice,  |hpugh  it  fhould  be  graate(il>  agreeably  to.  ' 
Jyeui:p/t'^  fylleDft*.  ui?it  all.  the  celc dial  bodies  being  drawn,  to- 
wards the  fun,  move  in  a  vacuum.     On  tbe  other  hand  he,  ad<-, 
vances,   th^t  the  force  of  A>iv/«;i's  argument  being  founded, 
afone  on  the  iippo(ubility  of  SifTignuig  ^.phyfic^  caufe  Qt  this 
uniformity  iu  his  hypoihelis,  it  ^iU  nave  no  force  with  other . 
philgfophefs.     The  uniformitv  of  thefe  motions  will. not  appear 
inexplicable  to  thofe,  who  admit  a  fluid  matter,  in  which  the 
planets  are  .hurried,  round,  or  by  which  their  motion  is  mo<ie- 
rated.     On  this  foot  we  are  not  reduced  to  the  alternative  of^ 
f^ppoiing  either  chance,  or  choice,  and  fuch  an  uniformity  ot 
motion  will  prove  the  exiflence  of  God  no  more  than  any.  other ^ 
m.otion.  imprcfled  on  matter.     This  Maupertuu  fays.     But  tiU^ 
the  phyiical  caufe  of  the  uniform  motion  of  the  planep  hasj 
hf  ei^  expiaiin.ed  intelligibly  by  the  hypothef;s  of  ^  flmd,  we  m'uft 
remain  where  we  vyere,  and  have  recoi^rfe  in  one  caie,  as  well 
as  in  the  other,  to  choice,  or  chance.        ,  .       . 

^  Thi^  philofophcr  tliinks  that  the  argument,  drawn  by  iVw- , 
t^  f^-oi^  the  formation  of  animals,  has  no  more  ftrength  than  the . 
fornifr..  l}e  af)c$,  whether,  if  ;he  uniformity  of  fome  bc.a  proof  ^ 
cm  one  fide,  the  infinite  variety  of  others  will  nott^  a,  proof  on, 
t^e  other  fide  ?  Now  furely  thefe  proofs  are  fo  fax  from  being 
CQntff^4i6iory,(  |hat  they  coincide.  The  eagle,  the  fiy«  the  flag, , 
t^e  fn^il,  the  whale,  and  the  oifter,  ara  very  difFercpt  animala, 
n9  doubt ;  and  the  immenfe  variety  of  the  di^erent  fpeetes  of 
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voured  to  rdfe  the  thoughts  of  men,  by  theft  diftoVc- 
riesj  from  die  phaenamena  up  to  the  author  of  nature, 

inftead 

aniihalB  appropriated  to  dilFerent  elements^  and  pnrpofes,  dif- 
plays  the  magnificence  of  the  animal  world,  and  the  in6nite 
power  of  it's  author,  as  the  uniformity  of  all  thoie  of  the  fame 
fpecies  (hews  the  defign  and  wifdom  of  that  £feing  who  created 
them,  and  appropriated  them  to  the  fame  elements,  and  to 
the  fame  purpofes.  When  we  compare  an  eagle  to  a  fly,  we 
find  a  proof  of  one.  When  we  compare  an  eagle,  to  an  ea- 
gle, we  find  'a  proof  of  the  other,  in  ihort  the  objedion  it- 
funded  in  cavil,  not  in  argument. 

Mr.  Mauffrtujs  proceecls,  and  admits,  but  admits  as  if  it 
were  for  argument's  fake  alone,  that  the  proportion  of  the  dif- 
ferent paru  and  organs  of  animals  to  their  wants  carries  a  more 
foiid  appearance ;  and  he  judges  that  they  reafon  very  ill,  wh(i 
afTert  that  the  uies,  to  which  thefe  parts  and  organs  are  appli- 
ed, were  not  the  final  caufes  of  them,  but  that  they  are  fo  ap- 
plied, becaufe  the  animal  is  fo  made.  Chance  aave  eye$  and 
«ars,  and  fince  we  have  them,  we  make  ufe  of  uiem  to  fee  an4 
hear.  He  thinks  however  it  may  be  faid,  that,  chance  having 
produced  an  immenfe  number  of  individuals,  thofe  of  themj; 
whofe  parts  and  organs  were  proportioned  to  their  wants,  have 
fubiifled,  whilfl  thofe  who  wanted  this  proportion  have  periihedn 
and  difappeared.  Thofe  who  had  no  mouth,  for  infbmce, 
could  not  eat,  and  live ;  thofe  who  wanted  the  organs  of  reneniT 
tion  could  not  perpetuate  their  fpecies  ;  and  thus  from  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  thmgs  theifls  draw  an  argument,  which  will  ap- 
pear fallacious,  when  it  U  applied  to  the  poilible  original  of 
things. 

To  ridicule  the  proofs  of  this  kind,  he  aflcs,  a  little  too  tri- 
umphantly, what  it  figniiies  to  difcover  appearances  of  order 
and  proportion,  if  after  this  difcovery  we  are  flopped  in  our 
reafoning  by  fome  untoward  conclufion  ?  He  in  (lances  in  the 
ferpent,  who  can  neither  walk,  nor  fly,  and  yet  faves  himfelf 
from  the  purfuit  of  other  animals  by  the  flexibility  of  his  b«- 
dy,  which  enables  him  to  crawl  away  faller  than  many  of  them 
can  follow  him.  The  cold  of  the  winter  would  chill  him  to 
death,  if  the  form  of  his  body,  and  (he  flippery  fmoothnefs  of 
hb  ikin,  did  not  enable  him  Hkewife  to  creep  through  holes 
that  hide  him  under  the  ground.  This  is  the  difcovery.  The 
untoward  condufion  follows,  and  he  aiks,  to  what  purpofe 
does  all  this  ferve  ?  Why  truly  to  none  but  the  prefervation  of  an 
animal,  whofe  bite  is  fufficient  to  kill  a  man.    Thus  t)ie  philofo- 

' V  P^ 
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inftead  of  amufing  the  world  like  many  others,  with 
metaphyfical  abftraftions.     But  yet  I  think,  that  we. 

wanted 

pher  cdeavours  to  deftroy  one  proof  of  God's  cxiftence  by  beg- 
ging  the  fame  queftion  as  the  divine  begs^  when  he  would  prove 
that  God  is  unjuft,  becaufe  there  is  either  phyfical,  or  moral 
evil  in  the  world;  that  is,  by  afTiuning  man  to  be  the  final 
caufe  of  the  creation. 

The  great  and  rcfpcftable  perfons,  fuch  as  father  Malehrancbe, 
whofe  authority  Maupertuis  cites  againft  the  order  obferved  in 
the  conftruAion  of  the  univerfe,  and  who  were  at  a  lofs  to  com- 
prehend how  it  could  be  the  woik  of  a  Being  infinitely  wife  and 
powerful,  built  their  cbjedions  on  the  fame  afTumption,  and 
ran,  as  he  obfcrves,  into  many  abfurd  fyftems.  But  I  wave  en- 
tering any  farther  here  into  the  confidcration  of  this  afiumption, 
and  the  ufe  that  is  made  of  it,  iince  I  have  taken  occaiioD  to  fpeak- 
fiilly  about  it  in  another  place^ 

The  criticifm  he  makes  on  that  exprefHon  which  clofes  the  firil 
of  Mr.  Pope^s  ethic  epiftlcs,  "  whatever  is,  is  right,"  cannot 
be  maintained.  The  propofition  is  not  advanced  as  an  argument 
to  prove  the  exigence  of  God,  nor  as  a  profefilon  of  faith,  ''  an 
a&e  de  foi.*'  I  prefume  Mr.  Pope  meaned  it  as  a  reafonable  con- 
fequence  of  what  he  fuppofed  already  proved,  and  that  when  de- 
fign  and  wifdom  were  fo  evidently  marked  in  all  the  works  of 
God  which  are  objedls  of  human  obfervation  and  knowledge,  it 
became  his  creatures  to  conclude  that  the  fame  wifdom  and  deiign 
were  employed  in  the  whole,  though  human  obfervation  and  kpow-ft 
ledge  cannot  reach  to  the  whole,  and  therefore  that  he  was  juiHfied« 
as  he  was  moft  certainly,  in  pronouncing  that  *'  whatever  is,  is 
right.'*  To  fay  that  this  axiom  tends  to  fubmit  all  things  to  a  fa- 
tal necfcflity-,  is  not  true.  To  fay  that  it  eflablilhes  nibmiflion 
and  relignation  to  the  divine  providence,  in  oppoiition  to  the 
pride  and  prefumption  of  philolbphers  and  divines,  is  true.  It 
is  a  truth  which  no  man  ihould  be  aihamed  to  own,  and  which 
every  rational  crqature  ihould  be  a(hanied  to  contradi6l. 

Mauperiuis  himfelf  admits  enough  to  eilablini  this  truth,  when 
he  admits  that  intelligence  and  defign  are  perceivable  in  a  multi-. 
tude  of  the  pharnomena ;  and  yet  he  does  not  give  up  the  point* 
It  is  not  enough,  he  fays,  to  prove  intelligence  and  defign.  To 
prove  the  wildom  of  God,  we  mufl  penetrate  into  the  objedls  to 
which  this  intelligence  and  defign  were  direfted.  Ability  in  the 
execution  is  infutlicient.  To  (hew .  his  wifdom,  wc  muii  prove 
his  motives  to  have  been  reafonable.  To  what  purpofe  do  wc 
admire  that  regularity  with  which  all  the  planets  move  the  fame 
way^  almoft  in  the  fame  plane,  and  in  orbits  nearly  alike,  if  we 

do 
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Ranted'  ricitJicr'  a  Btyky  nor  a  /2^,  nor  a  Berham^ 
nbr  a  Newyntit  to  convince  us  of  the  lelf-cxJftc-ncc  of 
ah  intelligent  Being,  the  firft  cau/e  of  all  things  i  aiyj 
I  am  fure  that  we  are  much  to  iDlame  if  wc  want  a 
Mentley,  or  a  Cldrke^  to  put  us  in  milid,  for  in  truth 
they  do  no  morcj  of  the  ejuftenpe  of  fuch  a  .Being. 
In  fhof  t,  naturaltheoiogy  refts  on  better  foundation 
than  authority  of  any  kind,  and  the  dtities  of  natural 
religion,  and  the  fins  againft  it,  are  held  oijt  to  us  by 
the  conftitgtion  of  our  nature,  and  by  daily  experi- 
ence, in  characters  fo  vifible,  that  he  who  runs  may 
read  them. 

,  Thefe  revelations,  for  fuch  they  may  he  properly 
called,  are  made  to  the  reafon  of  mankind  j  and  the 
iame  reafon  that  colkfts  them  from  the  face  of  na- 
ture, is  able  to  propagate  the  knowledge  of  them, 
and  to  find  means  ot  enforcing,  as  far  as  the  gencr4 
imperfedtion  of  our  nature,  and  particular  contingent 
circumftances  admit,  a  conduft  fuitable  to  them.  But 
men  have  not  been  contented  to  do  this.  They  have 
ioiagined,  or  they  have  found  in  the  frailty  of  the* 
human  nature,  and  the  imperfedtion  of  the  human 
flate,  an  apparent  neceffity  of  going  farther ;  of  ad- 
ding' art  to  nature,  fallhood  to  truth,  and  their  own 
inventions  for  divine  communications.     In  order  tq 

do  not  fee  that  it  is  better  that  they  (hould  move  fo  than  other« 
wife,  that  is,  if  we  have  not  difcovcred  the  (ufBcient  reafon  that 
Liihnitk  req  aires  in  al!  cafes  iPvhere  things  may  be,  done  more 
ways  than  oii'e  ?  A  reafonahle  man  may  content  himfclf  without 
this  fuificient  reafOn,  in  many  cafe^,  and  Leibnitz  blandered 
^Hevoufly  when  he  pretended  to  have  found  it  in'fome.  I  doubt 
Maupertuis  has  not  fucceeded  better,  in  deducing  th%  firft  and' 
nniverfaT  laws  of  nature  from  the  attributes  of  an  aU-wife,  and 
all«powefful  Being,  in  order  to  (hew,  that  ii nee  thefe  laws»  which 
are  obferved  in  the  univerfe,  are  the  very  fame  which  fuch  attri* 
butes  mufl  have  produced,  fuch  a  Being  muft  exift»  and  be  the 
aurthor  of  thefe  laws.  Happily  we  have  no  w^At  of  this  deaon-. 
^ration. 


rffaktf'  the  irtfpo'firioii'pafe,  •  they- hare  TctaTKhontjrm ' 
tfie  place  of  rtafon;  The  reSigtoitdf  jiaturej  aw** 
thetefofc  of  the  God  of  nature,-  is'firriplc  awd  •plahti-' 
it  teik  us  nothiitg  which  our  reaforr  isirifibfe  to- 
comprehend, '  and  mtich  lefs  any  thmg  which  is'  rti^^ 
prtgnant  to  it.  Natural  religion  and  reaftn  are  a!-^ 
wliys  aj^eed,they  are  always  the  fame,  aitd  the* 
whdle  cfeconfonnfy  of  God's  difpettfarlons  ta^mait  isof^ 
af-  piece.  But  religions,- founded Mn  the'  pretended* 
revelaticfns  we  fpeakof  here,  grow'vdumhTdus;OTd' 
nrtyfteriousi  opjX)fe  beiicfto  knowledge^  •  and  whelnc 
they  cannot  ftand  a'reafonable  exatnr?iatio!T,'Jeitape- 
from  reafort  by  afliiming  thafthey  are  above  it  Mav 
ny  fuch  religions  have  appeared  in  the  world.  We- 
Chriftians  rejeft  them  all,  not  only  becaufc'th^ycar- 
ry  moft  evident  marks  of  impofture,  ^  but  bccaofef- 
there  can  be  no  mdre  than  one  true  revelation, 'ttftt!' 
that  is  undoubtedly  the  revelation  we  acknowledge  ;» 
for  choofirig  of  which  howevtri  and  for  rej^ftingthe^ 
0thers,  we  muft  cc^nfefs  that' we  had  no  reafon  at^il,'^ 
or  we  muftconfefs  that  the  truth  of  a-  revelaiictt  is' 
an  objeft  cff  reafon,  and  to  be  tried  by  it-' 

Religions,  inftitused  by  men  'who  thou^t  t&cm-^ 
felves  infj5ired  when  they  were  onlynriad,  or  by' men 
who  were  thought  to  be  infpired  when  they- were  oni 
ly  cheats,  reft  on  the  mere  authority  of  their  foun-' 
der,  maintained  and  improved  by  liis  difciples,  and 
their  fucceflbrs.  Reafon  had  no  fhare  in  examining' 
the  original  pretended  revelation,  nor  has  mudi  in 
examining  the  defcent  of  the  tradition  that  preferves 
\t.  How  could  reafon  have  any  fhare  in  examining 
and  controuling  the  firft,  on  v^^hich  the  laft,  and  m 
the  confequcnces  of  an  impofture  depend,  among 
men  ignorant  and  credulous,  or  who  were  prepared 
by  fuperftition  to  believe  revelation  no  uncommon' 
event  ?  ,  The  enthufiaft  was  not  enough  in  his  fenfcs 
tg  TCflcft,  that  in  order  to  be  aflufcd  he  had  a  rcvc- 

latioa 
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ktidn  from  God,  it  was  neceflkry  he  fhould  have  not 
only  a  lively  inward  fentiment  of  the  divine  truth 
that  he  fuppofed  revealed  to  him,  but  alfo  a  clear 
and  diftinfi:  perception  of  the  time  and  manner  in 
which  this  lupernatural  operation  was  performed. 
The  impoftor  was  enough  in  his  fenfcs  to  know,  that 
no  one  was  able  to  prove  he  had  not  the  revelations 
he  pretended  to  have  $  becaufe  no  man  is  able  any 
more  to  perceive  the  perceptions  of  another  man's 
mind,  however  occafioned,  than  to  fee  an  outward 
obje^  by  the  eyes,  or  to  hear  a  found  by  the  ears, 
of  ajiother.  Believers  in  men  of  both  thefe  charac- 
ters were  never  wanting ;  and  far  from  examining, 
it  became  a  merit  not  to  examine. 

He  faid,  it  was  foundation  enough  for  an  article 
of  faith  in  the  pythagorean  religion  y  and  the  fame 
proof  was  fufficient  to  eftablifh  the  religion  of  Fee 
that  began  in  India,  was  propagated  into  China,  and 
fpread  in  feveral  fe6ts  all  over  the  Eaft.  The  fame 
obiervation  may  be  made  on  oeher  religions  that 
have  been  impofed  by  the  force  of  authority,  no 
matter  how  acquired,  on  ignorant  and  fuperftidous 

Eople  at  firft,  and  on  thofe  of  more  fenfe  and 
owledge,  when  the  authority  was  grown  too 
ftrong  to  be  fhaken.  But  chriftianity  was  not  fo  im- 
pofed y  and  nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  this,  that 
God  fubmitted  the  authority  of  his  revelation  at  the 
time  he  gave  it,  and  therefore  at  every  later  time 
much  more,  to  the  reafon  of  the  creatures  to  wliom 
he  gave  it. 

When  we  confider  the  great  and  glorious  purpo- 
fes  of  this  revelation,  the  manner  in  which,  and  the 
perfon,  even  the  fon  of  God  himfelf,  by  whom  it 
was  niade,  and  all  the  flupendous  miracles  in  the 
heavens,  and  on  earth,  that  were  wrought  to  con- 
firm it,  we  are  ready  to  conclude  that  fuch  a  revelati- 
on muft  have  left  reafon  nothing  to  do,  muft  have 

forced 
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(breed  conviftion,  and  have  t^en  away  even  the 
poffibility  of  doubt.  This  confequence  feems  fo  nc- 
ccffary,  that  if  fuch  events  were  ftated  hypothetical- 
ly,  the  hypothefis  would  be  rejcftcd  as  defeftive  and 
inconfiftent,  unlcfs  they  were  fuppofed  to  have  had 
their  full  effeft ;  and  yet  in  fad,  an  univerfal  fub- 
miffion  of  all  thofe  who  were  witncfles  of  the  figns 
and  wonders  that  accompanied  the  publication  of  the 
golpel,  did  not  follow.  The  learned  nnen  aniong  the 
Jews,  the  fcribes,  the  pharifees,  the  rulers  of  the  peo- 
ple, were  perfecutors  of  chrifti^nity,  not  converts  to 
H ;  and  the  vulgar,  as  well  as  they,  were  fo  far  from' 
believing  Jejus  to  be  the  Mefliah  their  nation  expefted,^ 
or  any  divine  perfon  fent  by  God,  that  when  Pilate  in- 
clined to  fave  him,  inftead  of  Bar  abbas  a  notorious 
criminal,  the  whole  crowd  cried  out,  "  let  his  blood 
^  be  on  us  and  our  children,"  and  infilled,  with  a 
fort  of  mutinous  zeal,  on  his  execution. 

What  are  we  to  lay  now?  The  Jew  will  infill 
that  the  miracles  might  be  fuch  as  they  are  reported 
to  have  been,  but  that  if  they  were  fuch,  they  were 
wrought  by  the  powers  of  magici  like  thofe  of  yipol-^ 
lonius  of  Thyanas  or  by  fome  fecret  charm  like  that 
of  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  name  that  confifted 
of  four  letters,  the  famous  tctragrammatort ;  and 
that  his  anceftors  had  reafon  therefore  to  rejeft  the 
proofs  drawn  from  them,  inftead  of  believing,  that 
the  Gpd  .of  truth  had  fethis  feal,  as  it  were,  i;o  an 
impofture.  The  infidel  will  infift,  that  all  thefe  mi- 
racles were  equivocal  at  beft,  fuch  as  credulous  fu-- 
perftitious  perfbns,  and  none  elfe  believed,  fuch  as 
were  fi-eguently  and  univerfally  impofed  by  the  firft 
fathers  or  the  chriftian  church,  and  as  are  fo  ftill  by 
their  fiicceflbrs,  wherever  ignorance  or  fuperflition 
abound.  He  wDl  apply  to  miracles,  what  Bejfaricn 
faid  of  laints,  and  bid  us  judge  of  the  antienr  by  the 
modern.  Thus  will  thefc  men  account  for  the  lit- 
tle 
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dc  fuccefs  which  die  gofpcl  hid;^  on  the  firft  publica-* 
don  of  it :  little,  I  rrieart,  when  compared  with  rfic 
authority  of  the  preacher,  whofe  divinity  Was  fuffi- 
6endy  iwaiifefted  utider  thd  dilguife  of  huhiahity* 


SECTION    II. 

15UT  r  arte,  wK^t  noV  will  a  good*  and  reafonable 
Chriftian  fay?"  He*  will  not  ?fllcdge,  I  think,  that 
the  Jfe'ws  wereVejeaed,  and  the  Gentilc.s  called  in: 
fince'Jiis.two'antagonifts  would  be  ready  to  anfwer^ 
Aat  he  ftVthe  effeft,'  in  the  plap^  of  the  caufc,  and 
the  caiirci  of*  the  effcft,  when  he  aflurried,  that  the 
J^ws  reKifed  to  belieye  in  the  miracles  and  gofpel  of 
Cbrift^  Bccaiife  they  were  rejefted,  inftead  of  aflutn-' 
ihg  that'thcy  were  rejeifted  beca\ife  of  their  unbelief; 
Would^  he  follow  the  exainple;  tjiat  has  been  fet  on , 
other  o*ccafion$  ?'  .Would  he  reafon  from  his  norion3, 
well  or  ill  abftra£ted,  of-order,  and  of  the  fitneffc$ 
and  iinfitheflcs  of  things  to  the  conduft  of  God, 
call  this  reaibning  dcmbnrtration,  and  when  he  found 
die  phaenomena  ftand  in.oppofition  to  it,  as  they 
would  do  evidendy  in  the  prefent  cafe,  fince  that 
univcffality  of  fubnriiflion  to  the  fpn  of  God  was  not 
paid,  which  ought  to  have  been  paid  according  to  all 
our  ideas  of.  order  and  fimefs,  would  he  have  re- 
courfe   to  fomc  bungling  hypothefis  to   recpncilo* 
diem?   If  he  took  this  njethofl^  it  would  haj^en  to 
him  ?is  it'  has  happened  to  divines  very  often :  he 
would  ftrengthen  the  objeftion  of' the  infidel,  ancf 
not  be  able  to  folvc  it  afterwards. 

An  end  to  which  the  means  are  not  proportioned 
can  never  be  the  end  of  infinite  wifdom,  feconded 
by  infinite  power.  The  m(&ah$  empby^  to  efta- 
blilh  and  maintain  the  gofpel  have  not  been  fufficiene 

to 


»xo  do  it  itM^cpendently  of  reafon,  and  by  the  mere 
vforce  of  autihorityj  from  the  firft  pixtJicatioa  of  it. 
The  end  anddefign  therefore  of  infinite  wildom  was 
jnot  to  liibjedt  human  reafo^,  how  mxich  foeyer  it 
was  in  faA  fubjeiled  by  the  firft  converts,  to  a  revc- 
laHon  received  implicitly,  even  on  die  authority  of 
f  he  fon  of  God  himfelf,  and  nauch  lefs  on  ady  other. 
Reafon  was  made  To  ncceffary  to  judge  of  this  reve- 
lation,'even  at  the  time  it  was  given,  that  if  we 
fuppofe  ourfelvcs  tranfported  back  to  that  time,  and 
inquiring  into  the  truth  of  this  r^velatipn  on  the  ve- 
ry fpot  where  it  was  made,  we  fhafl  find,  that  far 
from  being  deterrpined  by  authority  in  favor  of  it, 
our  reafon  would  have  had  muoh  to  do  in  comparing 
the  various  and  contKadiftory  teftimQnies,  and  ih 
<baUancing  the  degrees  of  probability'  that  refulted 
from  them.  The  conteft  between  the  firft  witnefles 
of  chriftian  revelation,  and  the  reft  of  the  Jews  who 
witn<fted  againft  it,  became  a  party  conteft,  carried 
oh  with  great  zeal  oh  the  perfecuted  fide,  and  great 
cruelty  on  the  other.  They  ditputed  not  only  ibout 
the  miracles  that  had  been  wrought,  and  were  daily 
working  among  them,  even  about  that  decilive  con- 
cluding miracle  the  refurre(Sion  erf"  Jtfus,  but  about 
tiie  interpretation  of  their  proplnecies,  which  fore- 
,told  the  coming  of  the  Mefllah,  and  about  the  ap- 
plication of  them  to  him.  In  fuch  a  confufed  ftatc 
of  things  on  whofe  authority  CQuld  any  honeft  in- 
quirer have  depended  ?  If  he  had  weighed,  or  if 
he  had  counted  fuffrages,  he  would  have  been  equal- 
ly determined  againft  the  truth ;  and  upon  the  whole 
he  muft  have  defpaired  of  coming  to  a  detemiinadon 
at  all  by  any  other  way  than  thdt  of  employing  th6 
utmoft  fagacity  of  his  mind,  ^nd  judging  for  himfelfi 
unlels  it  had  pleafed  God  to  make  him  fome  particu* 
lar  revelation. 

This  advantage  St,  Paul  boafted  that  he  had. 
'  '     *  The 
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The  miracles  of  Cbrifi  and  of  his  difciples  made  fo 
Jitcle  impreffion  on  himj  though  he  had  net  onl^ 
heard  ot  them  all>  but  had  been  an  eyerwitnefs,  at 
leaft,  of  that  which  appeared  when  St.  Stephen  was 
ftoned  to  death,  that  he  fignaltfed  his  zeal  againft 
chriftianity  till  he  himfelf  became  the  fubjed:  of  a 
jnoft  miraculous  operation,  and  was  called  upon  by 
Jejus  in  a  fhort,  but  very  pathetic  expoftula^on  ♦. 
In  this  manner  he  was  converted  5.  and  in  this  man-^ 
ner  every  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  Jew  or  Gentile, 
learned  or  ignorant,  might  have  been  converted,  as 
•well  as  he.  But  it  was  not  in  the  plan  of  provi- 
.'dence  to  employ  the  immediate,  particular,,  miracu- 
lous, and  therefore  irrefiftible  authority  of  revelari- 
on  in  many  cafes  :  and  all  other  authority,  even 
that  of  miracles,  occafionally  wrought  before  fome, 
and  reported  by  others,  being  inadequate  to  univer- 
fal  conviftion,  the  generality  of  men  were  left  to 
embrace  chriftianity  01*  not,  as  their  reafon,  i%ht  or 
wrong,  weak  or  ftrong,  (hould  direft,  and  reaibn 
not  being  fubdued  by  revelation,  revelation  was  fub- 
jedted  to  reafon.  St.  Paul  was  not  in  this  cafe :  his 
xeafon  had  been  fubdued  effedually.  But  he  dealed 
with  other  men  as  being  in  it.  He  argued,  he  ex- 
poftulated,  he  appealed  to  their  reafon  principally. 
He  worked,  indeed,  now  and  then  a  miracle,  as  k 
^as  given  him  to  work  them  \  for  his  cafe  in  this  rc- 
fped  may  be  compared  to  that,  which  a  divine  of 
the  faculty  of  Paris,  whom  I  have  quoted  ellc- 
where,  affumcd  to  be  the  cafe  of  all  thofe  who 
wrote  the  books  of  the  old  teftament.  One  feemed 
to  have  had  infpirations,  and  the  others  a  power  of 
working  miracles  occafionally,  not  conftandy. 
Tauly  iKerefore,  appealed  chiefly  to  the  reafon  of 
mankind  in  his  feveral  mifiions.     On  two  of  thefe 

•  Adb  of  the  Apoft.  ch»  ix.      . 

millions^ 
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miffions,  at  leaft,  it  may  be  to  our  prefent  purpoie 
CO  make  fome  refleftion. 

He  preached  at  Antioch  to  the  Jews  and  to  the 
GentUes :  the  former  contradifted  him,  difputed 
with  him,  and  raifcd  a  perfccution  againft  him  and 
his  companion  Barnabas.  The  apoftles  worked  no 
miracles  on  this  occafion,  like  men  who  knew  how 
inefFeftual  the  authority  they  procured  was,  for  the 
mod  part,  in  the  then  ordinary  cxercife  of  that 
power.  The  laft  recourfe  was  to  reafon :  and  when 
that  failed,  the  apoftles  turned  themfelves  from  the 
loft  fheep  of  the  houfe  of  Ifrael  to  the  Gentiles. 
The  Gentiles  were  more  docile,  and  free  from  the 
prejudices  of  the  Jews  about  their  prophecies,  which 
only  ferved  to  miflead  them :  reafon  had  niore  eBeft 
'  on  thefe ;  they  rejoiced,  they  glorified  the  word  of 
God,  and  they  believed  that  is,  as  many  of  them  as 
were  preordained  to  eternal  life  *  5  for  it  would  feem, 
by  this  paflage,  that  neither  authority,  nor  reafon, 
nor  miracles,  nor  all  thefe  together  were  fufficient  to 
make  men  profelytes  to  chriftianity  without  a  previa 
ous  defignation,  and  divine  eleftion  f .  Let  us  fol- 
low St.  Paul  from  Antioch  to  Rome,  where  he  fiK- 
ceeded  a  little  better  among  the  Jews.  Thofe  of 
Afia  looked  upon  him  as  an  apoftate,  and  were  the 
more  averfe  to  chriftianity,  perhaps,  for  his  preach- 
ing it.     But  the  Jews  at  Rome  had  no  prejudices 

*  Crediderunt  quotquot  erant  praeordinati  ad  vitam  aetemam. 
Aft.  c.  xiii. 

f  N.  B.  The  opinion  that  God  afts  with  men  by  arbitrary 
will,  and  by  virtue  of  his  abfolute  fovercignty  over  his  creatures 
being  once  eflabliihed  ;  and  in  coniequence  of  it,  the  doctrines 
of  election,  reprobation,  and  an  eternal  predeflination ;  much 
of  what  has  been  faid  falls  to  the  groana.  Miracles  were  as 
fuperfluous  as  reafon,  where  fpecial  grace  was  to  operate,  and 
both  infignificant,  where  it  was  not  to  operate.  I  own  myiclf 
unable  to  reconcile  tlicfe  apparent  inconiiftencies,  and  I  leave 
chat  tafk  to  others. 

againft 


.^gWlift  bim,  4i^h  he-,jvas  brought  tWt^r  kxjchaios. 
Ttey  had  received  no.lettfprs  abput.him  from  ]u* 
,-d»i  1  Aorojcie  ji¥ho  ca^e  frQm  thence  had.  4>ol^c  any 
i  evil  of  hun.    iTb^y  hjifd .  heard,  indeed,  of  a  .ne^r 
f^. .which, was.  Qvcry  >vhcre.oppofed,  ,axid  they  vvefe 
..^iefi/xnjs.co  kncxw  his  opinion  of  it  §.     They  took  a 
*dsiy  tx>,hQar  him,  .and  they  heard  him  wiih  remarki^- 
ibje  patience^  for  they  heard  him  from  morning  to 
,i)ight.     He  was  full  pf  the  holy  ghoft,.he  argued 
from  the  Uw  of  Msfes, .  from  the  prophets,  and  from 
,.<yei:y  other  topic,  as.>yc.fnay.aflure  ojurfelves,  and 
.omitted  nothing  :that  a\iight  pcrfu^le  tliem  to  en)* 
: brace  the  gofpel.    ,What  was  the  effeft  ?    Some  be- 
:lieved>  and  fonrie  believed  not.    The  fanje  n^ay  be 
.obfcrved  of  his  proceeding  at  Theflalonica,     He 
..went  into  the  fynagogue,  he  worked  no  miracles, 
i  but  he  reafoned  widi  the  Jqws  three  fabhath  days  &c. 
To  conclude  on  thi^  head  then,  it  is  plain  that  the 
tfirft  publilhcrs  of  chriftianipy  did  not  reft  the  cauife 
V  primarily,  or  folely,  on  authority  of  any  kind.     |r 
-IS  plain  that  they  fubmicted  the  gofpel,  and  the  aq« 
-thority  of  thofe  who  publiftied  it,  to  the  examinati- 
on of  reaibn,  as  any  other  fyftem  even,  of  divine 
..phikifophy  ought  to  be  fubmitted.     The    confq- 
.<]uence.  was,  that  it  prevailed,  as  other  religions. have 
done,  and  not  with  that  unlverfal  aflent. which  might 
have  been  expcfted  froxn  a  religion  given  by  Ciod 
himfelf,  and  given  to  all  the  fons  of  men  j  from  a 
•revelation,  their  belief  in  which  was  to  decide  their 
eternal  happinefs  or  mifcry,  and  which  omnipotence 
.  could  have  impofcd  as  eafily  on  all  as  on  fome,  if 
infinite  .wifdoiii  had  {o  defigned.     Right  reafon  js 
always  on  the  fide  of  truth  :  it  is  truth,  and  canne^ 
ver  differ  from  itfelf.     But  right  and  wrong  .reafon, 
^the  bona  and  mala  ratio  of  Coua,  being  nothing  clfc 
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than  the  reftjt  of  a  right  and  wrong  ufe  of  our  far 
cultjes^  it  is  no  wonder  the  imperfeftion  of  thcfe  fa- 
culties, and  the  prgudices  and  leduft^ons  to  which  W€ 
arc  cxpofed  being  confidercd,  that  the  wrong  takes 
often  the  place  of  the  right,  and  pafles  for  it.  Why 
riie  natural  order  of  things  was  preferved  thus  far  ujl 
the  cafe  of  a  fupernatural  difpenfation,  why  fo  many 
particular  miracles  were  wrought  ineffeftualiy  to  the 
general  avowed  defign  of  this  revelation,  aqd  why 
^he  divine  authority  of  it  was  not  manifcfted  to  all 
concerned  in  is,  that  is,  to  all  martldnd,  as  the  di- 
vine authority  of  the  law  was  manifcfted  to  ajl  con- 
cerned in  it,  that  is,  to  all  the  Ifraelites,  let  us  not 
prefumc  to  guefs.  In  this  manner  chriftianity  was 
firft  promulgated  5  and  in  this  manner,  therefore,  it 
was  right  and  fe  that  chriftianity  Ihould^be  promul- 
gated. 

I5ut  now,  fince  the  prerogative  of  reafon  was 
thus  eftabliihed  over  revelation  originally,  it  is  pro- 
per we  (hould  inquire  how  far  this  prero^arive  ex- 
tends now,  and  whether  it  be  leflcncd,  or  ipcreafed, 
by  length  of  tinie.  In  order  to'  this  divines  teach, 
that  we  muft  diftinffuifh  between  the  extennal  and 
internal  evidences  or  the  truth,  and  divinity,  of  the 
chriftian  revelation  j  by  which  I  meaa  the  teftimony 
brought  to  prove  the  faft,  that  this  revelation  was 
nn^de  bv  God,  and  the  character  of  the  doftrines 
contained  in  it,  whether  worthy  or  unwort|>y,  of  a 
divine  original.  If  they  can  eftablifh  the  faft  --fulfi- 
ciently,  the  fecond  attempt  fcenris  little  neceflary,^ 
bufit  is  for  the  honor  of  chriftianity  to  ftand  fuch 
examinations,  as  every  pretended  revelation  de.- 
clines  j  and  our  divines  themfelves  exhort  us  fo  tp.cx- 
amine  i  though  it  muft  be  confeflcd,  that  when  the 
refult  of  our  examination  is  not  ftriftly  conformable 
to  the  doftrines  they  teach,  they  damn  us  for  ex.r 
amining,  according  to  that  abfurd  prerogative  which 
they  exercife  frc<juently  of  advancing  general  propo- 
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fitions,  and  of  condemning  them  in  particular  inftan- 
ces.  Let  us  not  be  fo  .abfurd.  •  He  who  examines 
in  a  manner  to  (hew,  that  whilft  he  refufes  fubmifli- 
on  to  the  authority  of  man,  as  if  it  was  that  of  God, 
he  is  careful  not  to  rejeft  the  authority  of  God,  as 
if  it  were  that  of  man,  does  much  more  fervice  to 
chriftianity  than  he  who  refolves  all  into  authority, 
and  builds  his  religion  on  his  faith,  inftead  of  build- 
ing his  faith  on  his  religion ;  that  is,  than  he  who  af- 
fents  to  fafts  and  doftrines,  and  a  whole  fyftem  of 
religion  implicidy,  without  an  examination  of  any 
part  of  it,  inftead  of  believing  things  that  he  cart 
neither  comprehend,  nor  examine,  on  the  foundati- 
on of  thofe  which  he  comprehends,  and  has  examin- 
ed. 

Of  die  two  forts  of  evidence  that  have  been  mjen- 
tioned,  the  external  comes  firft  under  examination ; 
for  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  that  which 
has  happened  very  often  to  philofophers  and  learned 
men,  to  examine  the  caufcs  of  things,  to  defcant 
profoundly  on  their  nature,  and  after  that  to  find 
that  the  exiftence  of  thefe  things  was  doubtful,  or  the 
uon-cxiftence  cert^n.  One  of  your  divines  would 
urge  the  authority  of  the  church  on  this  occafion, 
as  fufficient  to  fupply  the  want  of  any  other  proofi 
and  to  fill  up  the  meafure  of  probability,  which  he 
would  call  certainty.  But  he  would  urge  it  moft  ab- 
furdly,  fince  he  would  prove  in  a  circle  the  authority 
of  the  church  by  that  of  the  fcriptures,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  fcriptures  by  that  ot  the  church.  On& 
of  our  proteftant  divines  who  unite  in  oppofirion  to 
the  authority  of  your  church,  and  would  be  glad  to 
creft  an  authority  very  like  to  it  each  in  his  own, 
would  mince  the  matter  a  litde,  would  rather  infi- 
nuate  than  aflert  fuch  an  authority,  and  rather  per- 
fuade  than  demand  fubmiflion  to  it.  He  would  al- 
low, that  in  the  full  latitude  of  evangelical  liberty, 
you  have  a  right-  to  examine  the  teftimony  in  favor 
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of  chriftianity,  But  he  would  attempt  at  the  fame 
time  to  fliew  you,  that  it  is  much  more  eafy,  and 
full  as  fafc  to  rely  on  the  authoficy  of  fo  many  pi- 
bus,  judicious,  and  learned  men  as  have  made  it  the 
bufineis  of  their  lives  to  examine  the  teftimonies  of 
this  revelation,  and  have  agreed  to  affirm  the  validi- 
ty of  them 

Neither  of  thefe  divines  however  would  be  fo  ri- 
diculous, I  think,  as  to  deny  that  the  external  evi- 
dence of  chriftian  revelation  has  been  diminifhed  by 
time.  They  would  own,  that  it  has  been  fo  by  the 
lols  of  many  proofs,  whereof  rime  and  accidents 
have  deprived  us.  But  I  am  apt  to  fufpeft,  that  if 
time  and  accidents  had  been  more  impartial,  arid  had 
conveyed  down  to  us  all  the  proofs  that  were  brought 
for  it  and  againft  it,  though  proofs  would  have  been 
more  abunciant,  the  evidence  would  not  have  been 
greater,  and  we  fhould  be  puzzled  as  much  by  con- 
tradiftory,  as  we  are  by  fcanty,  proofs.  We  have 
indeed  the  concurrent -teftimony  of  the  facred  wri- 
ters, and  it  has  been  alked,  whether  we  have  not  as 
much  knowledge  of  them  as  we  have  of  feveral 
prophane  writers  whofe  hiftories  pafs  for  authentic  ? 
it  has  been  faid  too  by  feme  of  thofe,  who  cotrupt 
oftener  than  they  correft  the  text  of  antient  authors, 
that  it  is  by  a  multitude  of  various  readings,  and  df 
critical  emendations,  that  thefe  authors  have  been 
reftored.  But  the  comparifons  are  by  no  means 
juft  i  for  a  different  proof  is  neceffary  of  the  compe- 
tency of  authors,  and  a  different  affurance  of  the 
ferfc  of  their  writings,  according  to  the  different  ufc 
that  is  made  of  the  authority.  We  know  that  the 
memorials  of  men  who  had  been  captains  in*  the  ar- 
my of  Alexander^  and  eye-witnefles  of  ^  that  paf- 
fed  in  his  famous  expedition,  were  in  fonW  inftances 
different  and  contradictory.  We  have  reafdn  to  fuf- 
peft the  veracity  of  Ctejar  in  fome  parts  of  his  com- 
mentaries i  and  if  we  had  the  commentaries,  of  La^ 
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Hsnus,  or  thofe  of  Afinius  P0II1O9  as  tve  hare 
the  Wftory  of  Dion  Cajftusy  wc  fhauld  have  ftifl 
more  reafon  to  fulbeft,  or  we  fhould  find  more 
proofs,  perhaps,  of  the  errors.  We  read,  how- 
ever, the  hiftories  of  Jrriany  an^  even  of  ^intas 
Curtiusy  though  we  do  not  know  who  the  latter  was ; 
and  the  commentaries  of  Cafary  as  authentic  hifto- 
ries. Such  they  are  too,  for  aU  our  purpofes ;  and 
if  paflages  which  we  deem  genuine  fhould  be  fptiri- 
-Dus,  if  others  fliould  be  corrupted,  or  interpolated, 
and  if  the  authors  fhould  have  purpofely,  or  thrdugjh 
deception,  difguifed  the  truth,  or  advanced  untruth, 
no  great  hurt  would  be  done.  But  is  this  the  cafe 
of  the  fcriptures  ?  In  them,  bcfides  all  the  other 
circumflances  neceflfary  to  conftitute  hiftorical  pro- 
bability^i  it  is  not  enough  that  the  tenor  ai  fafts  and 
doftrines  be  true ;  the  leaft  error  is  of  confequence. 
There  was  a  time  when  die  caflern  and  weflern 
churches  had  great  difputes  about  the  proceffion  df 
the  holy  ghofl  s  whether  he  proceeded  from  the  fa- 
ther and  the  fon,  or  from  the  father  by  the  fon. 
Thefe  difputes  occafioned  much  diforder,  though 
the  difference  of  a  monofyllable  was  alone  concern- 
ed. But  other  difputes  had  arifen  before  thefe,  laft- 
cd  longer,  and  devafled  almoft  all  Chriftendom  by 
wars,  perfecutions,  and  maffacres,  though  the  fole 
difference  between  the  contending  parties  was  about 
a  fingle  letter.  One  fide  affirmed,  and  the  nicsean 
council  decreed,  that  the  fon  was  kMH^u^,  that  is, 
confubflantial  with  the  father,  "  habens  fimul  efTen- 
*'  tiam,  id  efl,  eandem  eflenriam,"  the  arians,  mofl 
of  them  at  leaft,  would  have  acknowledged  him  to 
be  o^»o»«*f,  that  is,  of  fimilar  fubftance,  *^  habens 
**  fimilem  eiOTenriam  j"  but  the  holy  council  adhered, 
and  the  arians  were  all  damned  for  the  difference  of 
an  iota.  If  the  decrees  of  councils,  therefore,  add 
the  feveral  creeds  that  were  made  required  fo  exaft 
a  prccifion  of  words  and  letters,  and  if  the  leaift  mif- 
take  was  of  fuch  fatal  coirfcquence,  what  muft  wc 
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think,  vhat  have  we  not  rcafon  to  fear  concerning 
that  text  on  whioh  they  have  all  pretended  to  be 
founded,  aod  wherein  it  is  faid,  that  th/ere  are  thirty 
thouia/jd  various  readings?  When  we  meet  with 
any  record  cited  in  hiftory,  we  accept  the  hiftorical 
proof,  and  content  ourfelves  with  it,  of  liow  nnany 
copies  foeveir  it;  may  be  the  copy.  But  dvs  proofs 
would  not  be  admitted  in  judicature,  as  Mr.  l^ocke  * 
.gbferves,  nor  any  thing  lefs  than  an  attefted  copy  of 
the  record.  The  application  iS  pbvious,  arid  if  it  be 
reafonable  tQ  take  fuch  a  precaution  in  matters  that 
concern  private  property,  and  wherein  the  fum  of 
ten  pounds  may  not  be  at  ftake,  how  much  nfiore 
reafoiioble  is  it  to  negleft  no  precaution  that  can  be 
taken,  to  affure  ourfelvcs  t;hat  we  receive  nothing 
for  the  word  of  God,  wlych  is  not  fufficiendy  2^5- 
tefted  to  be  fo.  It  may  be  faid,  i,t  has  been  faid  by 
a  very  able  writer,  that/*  the  ground  of  this  prq- 
^'  cecding  in  civil  courts  feems  V)  be,  that  the  ori- 
"  ginal  r<?CQrd»  or  an  attefted  copy,  is  capable  of 
**  being  produced ;  and  that  therefore  to  offer  any 
"  diftant  proof  might  look  as  if  fome  art  were  in- 
'*  tended  to  corrupt  matters,  and  to  difguife  the 
"  truth."  .  Af^er  this,  h^  afks,  "  is  it  in  the  nature 
"  of  things  as  poflible  and  eafy  to  produce  the  ori- 

**  ginals,  or  attefted  copies  of  the  fcriptures as 

**  it  is  to  do  fo  in  matters  which  come  before  a  civil 
"  court  ?'*  The  evafion  is  not  even  plaufible. 
'The  copy  of  a  copy  is  not  refufed  in  proof,  fol^- 
ly  becaufc  the  original  or  attefted  copy  may  be  had, 
for  this  is  npt  always  the  c^fe,  but  becaufe  the  proof 
would  he  too  diftant  whether  they  c^n  be  jiad  or  np. 
The  two  cafe3  therefor^  are  not  vaftly,  as  this  wri- 
ter affirms,  nor  ait  all  different..  Jf  the  rule  m^y  l?e 
thqughit.  reafonable  in  the  oi>€,  if  cannot  be  chovght, 
without  abfurdky*  uare^c^aWe  in  the  other.    Haw- 
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ever  It  happensj  .'the  want  of  an  original,  or  of  an 
jjttefted  copy,  is  a  want  of  proof:  and  the  learned 
divine  will  be  forced,  if  he  is  puflied  on  this  arti- 
cle,* to  confefs  this  want  of  proofj  or  to  fiipply  it, 
which  he  is  too, wife  to  attempt,  by  (hewing  that  the 
fcripture$  we  have  are  attefted  copies  of  the  origi- 
nals. I  nnight  carry  this  very  far,  if  I  would  carry 
it  as  far  as  occafioii  is  given  ro  carry  it.  But  I  will 
only  fay,  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  leave  ob- 
jeftions  unanf>yered,  than  to  anfwer  them  no  bet- 
ter i  and  that  1  pity  a  man  of  as  good  parts  as  Dr. 
Cpnybear^  who  is  obliged  to  fuch  drudgery.  The 
authenticity  of  the  fcriptures  has  fuffered  much  di- 
minution by  length  of  time,  and  by  other  ways;  ff)r 
which  reafoH  divines  would  do  better,  perhap?,  if 
they  trufted,'  more  to  grace  and  faith  to  fuppiy  this 
diminution,  and  lefb  to  their  own  Ikill,  in  the  efta- 
blifhment  qf  the  external  proofs  of  a  traditional  re- 
vektionj  though!  kn  w  that  thefe  external  proofs 
"may  be  deemed  to. be  in  fome  fort  "  conditionet 
fine  quibys  non/' 
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JRUT  the  prerogative  of  reafon  extends  farther  than 
the  examination  of  witnefles,  and  other  external 
teftimony.  1  here  is  another  ground  of  probability 
to  be  eftabliftied  ;  and  jf  this  cannot  be  e(labliihed)| 
the  credit  of  a  revelation  will  not  fupport  itfelf  on 
the  other  alone.  This  ground  of  probability  is  that 
which  was  mentioned  at  the  fame  dme  with  the  for- 
mer, and  is  called  internal  evidence.  Divines  found 
it  high,  and  build  much  upon  it ;  but  their  pro- 
c6bding  is,  to  my  apjprehenfionj  alike  abfurd  and  li« 
cendous, 
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A  divine,  who  has  a  large  ftock  of  theological  prc- 
fumption,  finds  direft  and  evident  proofs  of  a  divine 
infpiration  in  the  very  ftyle  of  the  fcriptures ;  in  the 
fublimity  of  fonne   parts,  and  in  the  fimplicity  of 
others:  though  the  fame  fublinnity,  and  the  fannc 
fimplicity  are  to  be  found  in  uncanonical  writings," 
and  even  in  thofe  of  eaftern  nations  that  are  not 
chriftian.     He  reafons  magifterially,-  as  if  he   was 
thoroughly  acquainted  not  only  with  the  human,  but 
with  the  divine  nature  i  as  if  his  underftanding  bore 
fo  near  a  proportion  to  the  wifdom  of  God,  that  he 
could  difcover  it  latent  in  the  deepeft  myfteries,  or* 
under  the  veil  of  things  feemingly  fo  indifferent,  or 
fo  common,  that  men  of  lefs  fagacity  would  not 
fufpedt  even  human  wifdom  to  have  been  employed^ 
about  them;  and  finally,  as  if  his  extended  genius 
was  able  to  comprehend  a  whole  ceconomy  of  divine 
wifdom  from  Jdam  down  to  Cbrijfy  nay  even  to  the 
confummation  of  things ;  to  conne6t  all  the  difpen-' 
fations  and  to  Ihew  the  fufEcient  reafon  of  provi- 
dence in  every  particular  inftance  on  the  fame  planj 
This  now  is  madnefs,  or  fomething  worfe  than  mad- 
nefs;  and  yet  men  are  fo  accuftomed  to  reafon  in' 
this  methbdi  and  on  thefe  principles,  that  not  on-; 
ly  the  learned  and  ingenious,  who  have  fome  pre-* 
tence  to  be  fo  mad,  purfue  them,  bue  every  dabler 
in  theology,  v/ho  has.  no  fuch  pretence,  and  muft:' 
pafs  for  a  fool  or  a  knave  whenever  he  grows  extra- 
vagant, affcfts  to  reafon  in  the  fame  manner  whea 
he  writes,  or  when  he  preaches;  and  talks  as  im- 
pcrtiriendy  in  the  pulpit  of  the  defigns  of  God,  and 
of  the  condudl  of  providence,  as  he  talks  of  the  po- 
litical defigns  and  conduit  of  his  governors  in  the 
coff'ee-houfe.     Thus  the  bible  becomes  a  canvafs, 
on  which  ft  has  been  the  bufinefs  of  many  to  dawb,' 
from  the  time,  when  it  was  firft  fpread  before  them. 
If  it  was  agreed,  that  fome  out-lines  may  have  been 
traced  by  the  original  painter :  yet  would  it  be  ma- 
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tiittfH,  thalt  feveral  parriculaif  figures,  aiicf  the  d<^Yt\^ 
pofirion  of  the  whole  fyffeixi  is  the  work  of  bungling 
human  pencils. 

Fronni  a  motfey  fyftem  thts  fratned,  the  pretended 
internal  evidences  of  divine  revelation  are  drawn, 
and  chey  are  often  drawn  in  fuch  a  manlier,  that  hd 
who  might  yield  to  external  proofs  is  (hbcked  af 
the£e,  inftcad  of  being  confirmed  by  them.  Hot«r 
(tould  it  be  otherwife,  when  thefe  proofs  are  not" 
brought  even  a6  they  are  found  in  this  niotley  fyftefn^. 
and  when,  they  take  the  appearance,  for  they  have 
often  no  more,  of  proofs,  riot  from  the  plain  text' 
and  tenor  of  the  fcrlptures,  but  from'  the  ann.plificar 
ticns,  and  conjcftures  of  divines  ?  Thefe  ampfifica- 
tions  and  conjedlures  take  away  the  force,  of  the 
proofs  fuch  as  it  is,  by  fhewing  too  vifibly  that  they 
are  amplifications  and  conjedlures  5  for  it  is  not  law- 
fill  to  proceed  in  cafes  where  divine,  as  in  thofc 
where  human  knowledge,  wifdom,  and  authority 
arc  alone  concerned.  'In  thefe,  our  endeavours  to 
improve  what  we  find  are  not  only  lawful,  but  lau- 
d^ie  i  and  it  is  no  more  leafonable  that  the  authori- 
ty of  thofc  men,  who  have  gone  before  us,  ihould 
fix  the  boynds  of  our  inquiries  than  it  is  that  our 
authority  fhould  fix  thofc  of  the  men,  who  are  to 
come  after  us.  Human  fciencc  would  have  been 
long  ago  at  a  (land,  if  a  contrary  pradliqc  had  pre- 
vailed univerfally,  as  we  fee  it  is,  and  has  long  been, 
in  tKofe  particular  countries  where  the  contrary, 
pra&ice  has  fo  prevailed.  But  what  is  cammenda- 
ble  in  one  cafe,  is  blameable  in  the  other.  Wc  have 
no  tnorc  right  to  add  to  the  word  of  God,  than  we^ 
have  to  alter  it :  and  the  lame  revelation  which  g^ve$ 
us  divine  knowledge,  in  what  proportion  foever  it 
^  giveij,  and  how  little  foever  it  may  fatisfy  our 
curiofity,  and  our  imaginary  want,  confines  it  like-r 
wifei  The  human  mafter  may  tell  us  all  he  knows, 
aqd  we  may  carry  knowledge  much  farther  on  ^  his 

inftrudtions. 


irffniffidns,  2Wd  6r\  otrf  (Jm!-  ftrengtK  Bur  Atf  dr* 
trine  mafter  cells  us  no  mbnc'  tfan  he  juc^s  i<  -fit  wd 
ftbtjid  knove,  and  every  ftep  we  attempt  to-  mak^ 
beyond  his  cjxprels  fcYekrion,  and  an  cnr  own 
ftrength,  is  a  ftep  we  make  in  the  dark,  «pofed  to 
err,  and  ftife  not  t6  know. 

ih(fagh  t  thirdc  that  the  internal  evidences  of  a 
divine  revelation  neither  are,  nor  can  be,  ftith  ;^^ 
fftive  prdofs  as  dfiey  are  pitJtendrd  to  be  i  yet  am  ^ 
fiiUy  pcrftiaded  that  realbn  ought  to  examine  the  in- 
ward charafter  of  a  rtvdatron,  as?  weH  aaf  the  out- 
ward ocftimdny.  ff egative  proof  wtff  fiipply  tfhe 
«^ailr  of  pofitiye  proof:  and  thtfs  a  ^c  an*'  a  real 
Crii^eridn  wifl  be  fotrnd,  irrffearf  of  one  that  is  cqitii 
vocal  at  betf  and  imaginary.  I:  will  not  perplejc  th*e 
argument  by  chnftdemg  how  6ir  a  Conformity  -a  the 

fe^neral  experience  of  mankind' is  tobeexafted  in  an 
iftory  diat  relates  principally  to  fupcmatnral  events  | 
but  I  may  infift  that  there  is  another  confemiity,  a 
conformity  to  all  wc  know  of  the  Stipreme  Be^ngi 
and  of  the  law  6f  our  nvurc,  fo  very  eflential  to  a 
revelation  that  pretends  to  come  from  God,  that  if 
any  one  thing  repugnant  to  this  knowledge  h^  toxmd 
in  any  hiflrory,  or  fyftem  of  dbftrine,  they  ought 
to  be  rejeacd>  whatever  proofe  external  or  internal 
they  niay  boaft  of  a  divine  orjginaf.  Though  we 
hold  no  very  exalted  rank  among  the  inrdfcftual 
creatures  of  God,  yet  has  he  been  pleaftd  to  give 
us  faculties  by  which  we  are  able,  in  iri^g.  them 
'  well,  to  demonftrate  all  that  he  has  judged  neceflary 
for  lis  to  know  in  our  natural  ftate,  and  without  fu- 
pernatural  ^fTxft^ncc,  concerning  his  exiftence,  hii 
nature  and  attributes,  his  providence  over  his  crea- 
tures, and  their  dptics  to  him  and  to  one  another, 
\Ve  ou^t  to  acknowledge,  wirii  the  utmoft  grati- 
tude, the  advantage  of  fuch  a  rank  in  the  order  of 
beings :  and  fhall  we  dare  to  aflbme  for  true  any 
&<9is,.  Or  any  doftrines  tharare  evidently  incopfiftent 

with 
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yfith  this  knowledge,  however  even  good  men  may 
endeavour  to  reconcile  in  opinion,  by  frivolous  dif- 
courfe,  things  that  are  irreconcileable  in  nature,  or 
whatever  authority  be  employed  to  impofe  them  ? 
God  forbid  that  we  Ihould.  Right  reafon  will  never 
advife  us  to  do  fo,  and  if  any  pretended  revelation 
required  that  we  Ihould,  it  would  prove  itfelf  to  be 
ialfe,  for  that  very  reafon, 

'  Natural  revelation,  fo  I  will  call  it,  produces 
knowledge,  a.  (erics  of  fenfitive  and  intuitive  know- 
ledge from  the  firft  principles  to  the  hQ,  conclufions..* 
The  fyiienp  of  thii^.th^t  are,  diat.is,  the  phseno- 
niena  of  nature,  are  the  firil.  principles ;  and  reafon^ 
ih^t  is,  a  real,  divine  illumination,  leads  us  from  one 
Bcccflary  truth^  to  another  through  the  whole  courfe 
iof  thefe  4cnio;ip:ratibns,  In  all  thefe  cs^fcs  we 
Juiow;  we  do  n9t  believe.  But  in  the  cafe  of  fu- 
pcrnatural  revelation,  when  it  is  traditional,  we  can' 
nave  nothing  njore  than  opinion,  fupportcd  by  hu- 
man authority,  and  by.decreafing  probability  after- 
wards. The  divine  authority  growjilefs  and.lefs  ap- 
parent, whilft  the  obligation  of  fubmifljon  to  it  is  re- 
puted ftiU  the  faqip.  But  tht  certainty  of  natural 
revelation  fuffers  no,  4ioainution.  It  is  always  origi- 
nal, and  equally  capable  of  forcing  our  aflent  in  all 
times  and  places,  becau(e  the  principles  by  which  it 
IS  manifeftedare  equally  objefts  of  humai\  fenfe  and 
intelleft,  i^  all  fimes  and  places.  The  miflionary 
of  fupernatural  religion  appeals  to  the  teftimpny  of 
men  he  never  knew,  and  of  \yhpm  the  infidel  he 
labors  to  convert  never  heard,  for  the  truth  of  thofe 
extraordinary  events? which  prove  the  revelation  he 
preaches  :  and itis  faid  thap  this  objeftion  was  mad^ 
at  firft  to  Aujitn  xht  monk  by  Etbelred  the  faxon 
king.  But  the  niifllpnary  of  natural  religion  can 
appeal  at.  all  times,  and  every,  where,  to  prefent  and 
immediate  evidence,  to  the  teftlmony  of  fenfe  and 
intcUeft,  for  the  truth  of  thofe  miracles  which  h^ 

brings 
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brings  in  proof:  the  conftkudpn  of  the  mundane 
fyftem  being  in  a  very  proper,  fenfe  an  aggregat^  of 
miracles.  ;    .  .     .  : 

Upon  the  whole^  kt  us  fuppofe  the  hiftorical  and 
traditional  authority,  urged  in  proof  of  a  revelation 
to  be  carried. as  high  as  the  nature  of  things  will  ad»^ 
mit,  on  a  concurrence  pf  all  the  conditions  neceflliry 
to  eftablifh  fuch ^a,  probability  .a^  ought  to  (land  19 
lieu  of  certaimyi  io  every  othep  cafe,^  and  as  may 
induce  us,  in  this,  cafe,  to  beli^jye  even  in  inftaqceg 
that  are  nocatall  confornnabl^ilo  general  experiences^ 
yet  muft  we  not  receive  it  foff  trve  till  wc.are  fure,j  og 
themoft  cai^eful  examination,  aniianalyfis,  £l;iai;^t  ^pnr 
tains  nothing  unworthy  of  the  ^nriryefly  of  the  Sut 
'prcmc  Being,  nothing  inconfiftent  with  the.derpqOf 
ilrated  truths,  of  natural  religion,  ^rophane  hiftoiy 
may  contain  fuch' things  as  ^re  not  cunformabld  to 
general  experience,  and  be.nevertl^Jefs  credible  in 
all  othcf  refpefts..  3ut  facnpd  hiftory,  tKe  Hiftory.  qf 
a  divine  revelation,  that  contains  any  one  thing  .unr 
worthy  of  the  Suprenie  Being,  or  repugnant  to  the 
religion  of  nature,  and  tp  the  raoft  evident  didlat^ 
-of  reafon  ought  tp  be  rejefted  with  indign^don^ 
and  will  be  fo.by  every  man  who  is  afraid  to  blafr 
pheme.  There  are  m^ny  occafions  on  >i^hich  vf^ 
cannot  difcover  the  whole  tr-uth,  and  on  which, 
however,  we  are  very  able  to  difcern  what  implies 
contradidlion  with  fome  fclf  evident,  or  demonftrat- 
cd  truthl  This  may  be  one  of  thofe,  and  on  this 
we  Ihall  be  fure  not  to  err,  if  we  perfuade  ourfelve^ 
that  the  fame  God  who  gave  us  reafon  to  arrive  at 
certainty  iq  fome  cafes,  and  at  prcjb^bUity.in  various 
degrees  in  others,  never  dcfigned  that  we  Ihould  op- 
pofc  probability,  in  any  cafe^  t^  cer);aipty,  nor  be- 
lieve againft  knowledge.  l3n  Borrow,  in  a  dif- 
courfe  concerning  the  virtue  and  reafonablenefs  gf 
faith,  after  begging  the  qu«*ftian  long,  and  talking 
m  a  theological  fant  n^ore  lyorthy  of  Paul  than  q{ 

a  man 
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a  man  Eke  hm,  as  lie  was  bound  b^  his  profeffioo 
to  cbv  t^Qij-like  a  pkito%)h4rr4  and  ai  inan  of  fiipe* 
fior  fcnfe.    He  fays,  that  "  if  we  ferioufljr  «e^ 
^  tile  cafe,  we  lliall  find-  that  eo  Fequire  &tth  with- 
••  out  reafon  iy  to  demand  an  impoffibiHgr;.  md 
•'  that  God  therefore  neither  doth,  nor  can  enjoin 
***  us  fakh  without  reafen.^   Now  I  aik,  if  we  are  not 
obliged  to  believe,  without  reafoa,  can  we  beoisdigai 
to  believe  againft  it  9    He  fays^  tkat  no  man  can  be- 
•*  lieve  he  knoweA  not  what  nor  why  j"  and  there-* 
fore  that  he  who  ^  tnatlpf  bdievetiv  muft  apprehend 
^  the  propofition,  arid  nnuft  dfcern  its  connedion 
^  with  fbme  princif^  of  tnith,  which,,  aa  moEc 
**  notorious  to  him,  he  before  doifc  admit.'*    Now 
Ibt  me  aflt  again>  can  any  man  be  faid  to  appveiiend 
^  propofition  which   contains  a  myftery,  that  i% 
fbmethhie  unintelligibk ;  or  any  thing  more  than 
the  fbund  of  the  words  i    Will  not  the  argiuneac 
ag^unfl:  befieving  become  ftill  ftrong^r,  if  a  propofi*- 
tion  is  repugnant  to  any  principles  of  truth*  which 
we  have  Defore  admitted  on  evident  demonftiation  ? 
f  am  proud  to  have  doftor  Barrow  on  my  fide>  and 
will  therefore  conclude,  as  he  doc^y  that  the  man^ 
who  pretends  to  believe  otherwifc,  "  doth  only 
**  pretend  to  believe  out  of  fome  defign,  or  from 
**  afleftion  to  fome  party ;  his  faith  is  not  fo  much 
**  neaDy  faith  as  hypocrify*  craft,  fondnefs>  or  fodli- 
on.^' 

This  bebg  premifed,  let  us  own  that  when  a  r^ 
vclation  has  pafled  fucCefefuUy  through  thefe  tri^, 
when  it  has  all  the  authenticity  of  humaOr  teflinwny, 
when  it  appears  confiftcpt  in  all  it's  pares,  and  when 
it  contains  nothing'  inconfiftent  with  any  real  know- 
Jedgc  which  we  have  of  die  Supreme  all-perfeft 
Being,  and  of  natural  religioni  fuch  a  revelation  is 
to  be  received  with  the  moft  profoimd  reverence, 
the  moft  intire  fubmiflion,  and  the  moft  unfeigned 
tthankf^ving,    Reafon  has  ejtercifed  her  whok  pi»P 

jx>gativc 
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pogadve  tken>  aod  delivers  tis  ov^r  to  faith*  To 
b^v^  befere  all  chefe  crials,  or  to  doubt  after  t^em, 
18  alike  unreafonablei  for  nothing  jcan  be  more  ab- 
furd  Olid  contemptible,  than  what  St.  ^t0tn  fowc^ 
where  or  other,  for  in  his  works  I  have  icad  it,  ad- 
vancesiabout  believing  firft^  in  hopes  of  underQanding 
ai&erwards«  which  is  a  proportion  much  like  that 
which  Cahm  *,  as  abfutd  and  as  dogmatical  a  facher 
as  yluftin^  maintains,  when  he  ,makes  the  authority 
of  the  icripturcs  to. depend  on  the  inward  teftimony 
of  the  fpirit  alone,  and  then  mentbns  the  .proofe 
proper  to  eftablilh  the  authenticity  .and  divinity  of 
thefe  books,  as  props,  "  adminicula,"  that  may 
helj)  tO'fupporttheiaith  they  could  not  Juve  xaifecL 


SECTION.    IV^ 

.If  fuch  abfurditics  as  thefe  have  induced  fometo 
ridicule  all  religions  thnt  affume  themfelves  founded 
on  divine  revelation,  there  are  thofe  who  take  occa-* 
fion  from  the  efFefts  of  them  to  form  .objeftions  of  ^ 
graver  kind,  and  of  greater  coilfequence.  Thefc 
.men  would  have  it  believed,  that  all  fuch  religions 
are  incompatible  with  civil  fovercignty;  rbecaufe 
they  introduce  a  private  confcience  that  may  be,  and 
often  is,  contrary  to  the  public  confciente  of  ahe 
:ftate ;  and. not  only  fet  up  private  judgment  in  oppo- 
fition  to  that  of  the  legiQature,  but  inforce  the  "dic- 
tates of  it  by  a  greater  authority,  even  by  that  of 
God  himfelf.  The  Jews  were  urtfociable  members 
of  the  great  commonwealth  of  mankind:  and  the 
fame  private  confcience  which  determined  them  to 
the  excrcife  of  every  kind  of  cruelty  on  other  nati- 
4}ns  and  jother  religions,  made  them  .rebels  to  .go* 

•  Vid.  Cahin'i  Inft.  1.  I.  c,  8. 
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Vernment,  even  to  their  own,  upon  forne  otczfioM 
and  frequently  perfecutors  and  affalfins  of  one  ana-^ 
ther.  They  thought  thcmfelves  authorifed  by  their 
religion  to  commit  ftich  barbarities  as  even  they^ 
perhaps,  if  they  had  had  no  religion  would  not  have 
committed ;  and  zeal  for  it,  that  is,  private  confci- 
ence,  infpired  a  fanguinary  rage  that  might  be  called^ 
very  juftly,  religious  madnefs.  To  iubdue  thofe, 
and  reduce  them  to  a  ftate  of  fervitude  who  do  not 
receive  the  coran,  is  a  firft  principle  that  made  in-* 
numerable  countries  the  fcenes  of  fl  ughter  and 
mifery.  Mabomet,  who  taught  it,  praftifed  it ;  and 
his  fucceflbrs  have  exerci'fed  the  fame  violence,  as 
far  as  they  have  been  able  to  carry  their  arms.  But 
this  violence  is  not  confined  to  thofe  whom  they  call 
infidels,  for  the  feds  of  Omar  and  Aiy  detcft 
each  other  as  much  as  they  both  do  chriftianity : 
and  the  doftors  of  Mecca  gave  as  good  a  bull  ta 
Miriweis  to  fatifsfy  private  confcicnces  in  taking  arms 
againft  the  fophy,  as  any  pope  ever  gave  to  juftify 
rebellion,  and  the  depofition  of  a  lawful  prince  *. 
But  to  leave  judaifm  and  mahometifm,  and  to 
fpeak  of  the  chriftian  religion,  againft  which  the  ob- 
jection is  particularly  direded,  and  which  I  mean 
particularly  to  defend;  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that 
from  the  time  it  made  any  figure  in  the  world,  it 
appeared  divided  into  fedts  that  even  heathen  perfe* 
cution  could  not  unite  :  and  that  from  the  time  it. 
becanrie  an  eftablifhed  religion,  it  deluged  the  world 
with  blood,  at  the  fuggeftion,  as  well  as  under  the 
pretence,  of  private  confcience.  Whatever  fcft 
prevailed,  by  ecclefiaftical  cabals,   or  by  court  in- 

•  N.  B.  A  manufcript  in  the  king  of  France's  library  writ 
at  the  time,  and  on  the  fpot,  gives  an  account  of  a  journe/ 
which  Miri'weis  made  to  Mecca  for  this  purpofc,  before  he  ia- 
vaded  Periia  and  dethroned  the  fophy. 

trigucs 
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trigues  out  of  which  the  ladies*  were  not  always  ex-i 
eluded,  that  fcft  diftated  one  public  cpnfcience  ia 
the  religion  of  the  ftate.     Another  fqft  that  prevail- 
ed at  another  time,  or  in  another  place,  by  much 
the  fame  means,  diftated  another ;  and  of  this  wc 
need  no  other  proof  than   the  feyeral  revolutions 
from  athanafiariifm  to  arianifm,  and  from  arianifm  to 
athanafianifm.     One  alone   could  prevail  at  once, 
and  as  there  were  many,  there  was  always  a  refi- 
ftance  of  private  to  public  confcience  more  or  leis 
open,  and  which  broke  out  in  mutiny  or  rebellion 
on  one  fide,  and  in  maffacres  and  perfecutions  on  the 
other,  very  frequently.     How  it  happened,  I  know 
not.     Let  divines  tell  that,  or  raher  let  us  forbear  to 
pry  over  curioufly  into  the  fecret  difpofitions  of  pro- 
vidence.    But  fo  it  has  happened,  that  the  chriftian 
religion  has  been  attended  by  the  fame  courfe  of 
accidents  as  are  conimon  with  it  to  every  inftitution 
purely  human.     The  beft  of  thefe  anfwer  their  .end 
in  part  only  from  the  firft,  and  whilft  the  iriipreffion 
of  the  force,  that  fet  them  a  going,  lafts  ;  and  never 
fail  to  flackcn  afterwards,  or  to  rake  new  impreffions 
from  contingent  events,  by  which  they  degenerate, 
znd>.  become   infenfibly  new  inftitutions  under  old 
names.     A  man  who  denies  this,  or  who  does  not 
confcfs   like    Charrcn   f,  that  "  after  all,   nothing 
"  Ihe>vs  more  than  religion  the  weaknefs  of  huma^ 
"  niry,"  is  to  ignorant,  or  too  difmgenuous  to  deferve 
an  anfwer.     But  as  government  is  not  to  be  banifhed 
out  of  fociety,  and  anarchy  to  be  introduced  i  be- 
caufe  government,   inftead   of  fecuring  tlie  peace, 
and  procuring  the  happinefs  of  dates,  is  often  the 
caufe  of  all  their  diforders,  and  of  their  final  fub- 
Vftrfion :  fo  neitl^r  is  religion  to  be  banilhed  out  of 

♦  U  Irene  had  a  determinir.g  influence  over  the  fathers  of 
the  fecond  nicacan  councils,  there  is  room  to  think  that  another 
theo]ogifcal  princefs  took  part  with  Eujtbius  of*  Nicomedia  in  the 
£rll.  f  De  la  Sageflc. 

government. 
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government)  becaufc^  ioftead  of  flr^ngthening  and 
Kipporting,  it  ferves  often  to  weaken  .^nd  to  (Uflblvc 
thofe  that  are  the  moft  firmly  cftablUhcd. 

What  is  here  faid  of  religion  in  general,  is  enai* 
nently  true  of  chriftianity  in  particular.  Though 
this  religion  was  born,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  in  a  dcfert, 
and  educated  by  ^  feft  c^  the  moft  obfcure  people  io 
the  roman  empire,  and  though  it  feemed  calculated 
in  many  inftances  to  be  rather  the  inftitution  of 
an  order  of  reformers,  than  of  a  national  governing 
religion  i  yet  no  religion  ever  appeared  in  the  worlds 
whofe  natural  tendency  was  fo  much  direfted  to  pro- 
mote the  peace  and  happinefs  of  mankind.  If  ijt 
has  had  a  contrary  effed,  it  has  had  it  apparently^ 
not  really.  Theology  is  in  fault,  not  religion. 
Theology  is  a  fcience  that  may  be  compared  juftly 
to  the  box  of  pandora.  Many  good  things  lie  up- 
permoft  in  it.  But  many  evil  lie  under  them,  and 
Katter  plagues  and  defolation  through  the  workL 
If  we  cannot  (hut  the  box,  it  is  of  ufe,  however^ 
to  know  that  the  box  is  open  j  and  to  be  convinced 
the  more  of  this  truth,  let  us  make  a  general  analjrfe 
of  chriftianity,  and  then  obferve,  as  generally^  the 
jrife,  progrefs,  and  efFea;s  of  theology. 


SECTION    V. 


In  the  firft  place  then,  chriftianity  b  founded  on  the 
-univerfal  law  of  naturt.  I  will  not  fay  that  dirifti- 
anity  is  a  republication  of  it^  But  I  will  fay  that  the 
gofpel  teaches  the  great  and  fundamental  principle 
of  this  law,  univerfal  benevolence ;  recommends 
the  precepts  of  it,  and  commands  the  obfervation  of 
them  in  particular  inftances  occafionally,  always  fup- 
poies  them,  always  enforces  them,  and  makes  the 
law  of  right  reafon  a  law  in  every  poflible  definition 

of 
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of  the  word  beyond  all  cavil.  I  fay  beyond  all  ca- 
vil, becaufe  a  great  deal  of  filly  cavil  has  been  em- 
ployed to  perplex  the  plaineft  thing  in  nature,  and 
the  beft  determined  fignification  of  words  according 
to  the  different  occafions  on  which  they  are  ufed. 

I  fhall  attempt  perhaps,  at  fome  other  time,  to 
expofe  more  folly  the  folemn  trifling  that  has  been 
employed,  on  this  fubjeft,  if  what  will  be  here  faid 
Ihould  not  be  thought  fulEcient,  as  I  believe  it  ought 
to  be.  ^ 

Without  entering  therefore  into  metaphyfical  and 
logical  refinements,  concerning  fitnefles  and  unfit- 
nefl[es,  refulting  from  the  fuppofed  eternal  relations 
of  things,  which  determine,  according  to  fome  wri- 
ters, the  will  of  God  himfelf  i  without  amufing  our- 
•fclves  to  diftinguilh  between  natural  differences  that 
arife  in  this  manner,  and  moral  differences  that  are 
faid  to  arife  from  will  alone,  let  us  obferve,  that  not 
only  felf-prefcrvation,  but  a  defire  to  be  happy,  are 
the  immediate  or  improved  effefts  of  a  natural  in- 
ftindt,  the  firft  in  the  wholQ  animal  kind,  the  laft  in 
the  human  fpecies  at  Icaft.  As  foon  as  men's  ap- 
petites and  paffions  are  awake,  they  are  determined 
by  thefe  to  indulge  every  agreeable,  and  to  abhor 
eveiy  difagreeable  fenfationi  for  pleafure  which  is 
temporary,  and  therefore  not  real  happinefs,  pafles 
for  it,,  and  is  alone  the  objedt  of  appetite  and  pafii- 
on.  But  as  foon  as  their  reafon  is  formed,  they  dif- 
cover  the  momentous  difference  between  pleafure 
and  happinefs.  Experience  and  refleftion  bring 
them  acquainted  with  the  fyftem  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  with  the  cfTential,  I  do  not  fay  eterrtal 
differences  of  things  according  to  the  conftitution  of 
it,  by  which  fome  tend  to  their  pleafure,  fome  to 
their  haf^inefs,  fome  to  both,  and  fome  to  neither ; 
or  to  the  very  contrary,  to  pain  and  mifery.  By 
thefe  confequences  they  dillinguifli  natures,  and  on 
thefc  eifential  differences  reafon  cftablilhes  the  prin- 

VoL.  IV.  T  ciples 
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ciples  neceflary  to  promote  and  fecurc  the  human 
happinefs  of  every  individual  in  the  happinefs  of  fo- 
ciety.  Thefe  principles  are  called,  very  properly, 
the  laws  of  nature  5  becaufe,  although  it  be  true  that 
the  Supreme  Being  willed  into  exiftence  this  fyftcm, 
as  he  did  every  other,  and  by  confequence  all  the  re- 
lations of  things  contained  in  it,  yet  it  is  not  this  will 
that  impofes  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  and  among  men 
who  have  no  knowledge,  perhaps,  of  their  creator; 
it  is  in  truth  the  conftitution  of  the  fyftem  alone  that 
impofes  thefe  laws  on  mankind  originally  whatever 
power  made  the  fyftem,  or  fuppofing  it  to  have  been 
never  made  ;  and  when  they  are  thus  impofed,  they 
determine  the  will  of  our  fpecies  as  effeftually,  and 
oblige  as  ftrongly,  as  the  moft  powerful  principle  of 
human  nature  can  determine  and  oblige  human  crea- 
tures. 

I  do  not  fay  that  they  have  their  efFeft  abfolutely, 
nor  conftantly.  Appetite,  paffion,  and  the  force 
of  immediate  objects  are  often  too  hard  for  reafon, 
even  among  thofe  who  hearken  the  moft  to  her 
voice :  and  no  wonder  they  ftiould  be  fo,  fince  they 
are  too  hard  for  revelation.  If  the  law  of  nature, 
collefted  by  human  reafon  from  the  eflential  differen- 
ces of  things,  cannot  procure  a  perfeft  obedience 
from  thofe  who  profefs  themfelves  fubjeft  to  it, 
without  the  afllftance  of  civil  laws,  and  political 
inftitutions,  nor  even  with  this  affiftance  s  fo  may 
we  fee  even  in  every  chriftian  country,  that  the  will 
of  God,  declared  in  his  works,  and  in  his  word, 
cannot  determine  the  rebellious  will  of  man  to  con- 
form to  it  in  any  near  degree,  even  where  it  is  in- 
forced  by  the  terrors  of  prefent,  as  well  as  future 
punifhments,  that  are  held  out  to  the  tranlgrcffors 
of  it.  If  we  confider  pftefts,  the  law  of  nature  is 
as  much  a  law  as  the  law  of  the  gofpel,  and  creates 
as  really  an  obligation  in  choice  to  prefer  good  to 
evil.  If  we  confider  original  inftitution  and  autho- 
rity. 
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rity,  it  will  not  indeed  correfpond  in  the  mind  of  a 
ftratonic  philofopher,  with  his  notion  of  an  human 
law  impofed  by  will,  but  he  will  be  under  no  necef- 
fity  of  applying  that  notion  to  it.  He  may  think, 
and  call  it  a  law  impofed  on  him  by  the  operations 
of  a  fuperior,  though  unintelligent  power,  the  courfe 
of  which  he  cannot  alter,  and  muft  therefore  con- 
form himfelf  to  it  in  order  to  be  happy  ;  and  fome- 
thing  of  this  kind  even  Grotius  *  was  forced  to  al- 
low, a  little  unwillingly,  when  he  faid  "  et 

"  haec  quidem  — —  locum  aliquem  haberent  etiamfi 

*'  daremus non  effe  Deum."     The  morality  of 

aftions  does  not,  I  think,  confift  in  this,  that  they 
are  prefcribed  by  will,  even  the  will  of  God  ;  but 
in  this,  that  they  are  the  means,  however  impofed 
the  praftice  of  them  may  be,  of  acquiring  happi- 
nefs  agreeable  to  our  nature.  Morality  regards  man- 
ners, and  the  conduft  of  human  life,  and  therefore  I 
fte  as  little  reafon  to  deny  that  atheifts  may  have 
knowledge  of  the  morality  of  aftions,  as  I  do  to  deny 
that  the  praftice  of  this  morality  is  enjoined  by  a  law  in 
the  fenfe  of  obliging  and  binding  i  tor  if  it  fliould  be 
faid,  that  it  connot  pafs  for  a  law  in  this  fenfe,  be- 
caufe  every  man's  own  reafon  impofes  it  on  him, 
and  he  cannot  be  at  once  the  obliger  and  the  obliged, 
the  binder  and  the  bound,  I  fliould  think  the  fophifnrl 
fcarce  worthy  of  an  anfwer  j  or  fhould  content  my- 
felf  to  inform  the  fophifter,  that  there  may  be  obli- 
gation without  a  law  by  will,  and  a  law  by  will  with- 
out obligation,  and  then  leave  him  to  ponder  on  the 
matter. 

But  now  though  the  law  of  nature  by  a  law  in  a 
ftrift  and  proper  fenfe,  and  as  really  promulgated  by 
God  in  his  works  as  it  would  have  been  in  his  word 
if  he  had  fpoke  to  his  creatures,  how  much  wrang- 
ling foever  may  be  made  by  men  who  frame  and 
change  definitions  juft  as  their  different  purpofes  re- 

*  Dejure  belli  et  pads,    proleg.  2. 

T  2  qwe; 
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quire ;  yet  is  this  law  more  completely,  and  more  cf- 
fcdually  fuch  to  a  theift  than  to  an  atheift,  and  Mr. 
BiryU's  famous  paradox  can  never  be  received  for 
tfuth  by  common  fenfe,  nor  by  good  policy.     The 
fame  ufe  of  fenfe  and  reafon  (hews  to  both  the  con- 
ftitutionof  nature,  the  eflential  differences  of  things, 
and  the  obligations  that  have  the  force  of  laws  deriv- 
ed from  riience.     But  the  former  rifes  from  a  know- 
ledge  of  the  phaenomena  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
God  of  nature,  and  in  the  law  he  difcovers  the  law- 
giver. '  the  atheift  fees  it  is  his  intereft,  the  theift 
lees  it  is  his  duty,    to  obferve   this  law,   and  he 
adores  the  divine  wifdom  and  goodnefs  that  have 
blended  together  {6  marvelloufly,  and  fo  gracioufly, 
his  greateft  intereft  and  his  greateft  duty.     Eve- 
ry kind  of  knowledge,  whereof  our  nature  is  capa- 
ble, combines  to  ftiew  the  theift,  that  God  fpeaks  to 
man  in  his  works,  and  fignifies  his  will  by  them. 
He  can  neither  be  in  doubt  whether  it  is  God  who 
fpeaks,  nor  be  at  a  lofs  to  undcrftand  the  divine  lan- 
guage.     An   atheift  who  has   much    imagination, 
much  elevation  of  mind,  and  a  great  warmth  of 
inward  fentiment,  may,   perhaps,  conteriiplate  iht 
differences  of  things  in  abftraft  confideration,  and 
contraft  the  beauty  of  virtue  and  the  deformity  of  vice 
till  he  falls  in  love,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion  after 
Tulfyy  with  the  former,  and  grows  to  abhor  every 
appearance  of  the  latter.     He  may  create,  in  this 
manner,  in  himfelf;  as  it  were,  an  artificial  moral 
fenfe ;  for  to  affume  any  fuch  natural  inftin6t  is  as 
abfurd  as  to  affume  innate  ideas,  or  any  other  of  die 
platonic  whimfies.      But  how  much   more   lively 
Hiuft  this  fenfe  be  in  the  theift,  who  knows  not  on- 
ly that  virtue  is  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  but  that 
he  c6nforms  himfelf  by  the  praftice  of  it  to  the  defigns 
of  infinite  wifdom,  and  co-operates  in  fome  fort  with 
the  Almighty  ? 

As  a  knowledge  of  the   effential  differences  of 
things  may  lead  men  who  know  not  God,  to  a  know- 
ledge 
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fcdge  of  thetnoraKty  of  aftions,  fo  do  thcfc  eflemial 
differences  ferve  as.  lb  many  clues  by  which  die  dieift 
may  guide  himfelf  through  all  die  intricacies  of  error 
and  of  difputauon,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  will  of 
God.  Since  infinite  wifdom,  that  muft  always  pro- 
portion means  to  ends,  has  made  happinefs  the  end 
or  inftinftive  objeft  of  all  his  human  creatures ;  and 
has  fo  conftituted  them,  and  the  fyftem  in.  which  he 
has  placed  them,  that  they  can  neither  attain  to  this 
happinefs,  nor  be  fccure  in  the  poffeflion  of  it  by 
any  other  means  than  the  praftice  of  morality,  or 
the  focial  virtues ;  it  is  demonftrated,  that  God  wills 
we  Ihould  purfue  thefe  means  to  arrive  at  this  end. 
We  know  more  certainly  the  will  of  God  in  this 
way,  than  we  can  know  it  in  any  other.  We  may 
take  the  word  of  man  for  the  word  of  God,  and  in 
faft  this  has  been,  and  is  ftill  the  cafe  of  many. 
But  we  can  never  miftake  the  works  of  God  for  the 
works  of  men,  and  may  be  therefore  affured  that  a 
revelation,  evidendy  manifefted  in  them>  is  a  divine 
revelation.  But  though  naairal  religion  is  an  objeft 
of  knowledge,  and  all  other  religions,  even  that  of 
the  gofpel,  can  reft  on  nothing  more  than  probabili- 
ty, yet  may  that  probability  be  fuch  as  will  and 
ought  to  force  our  affent.  He  therefore  who  thinks 
that  the  chriftian  religion  is  founded  on  fuch  a  proba- 
bility, may  affirm  that  the  gofpel,  though  he  does 
not  think  it,  in  propriety  of  fpeech,  a  republication, 
is  a  confirmation  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  renders 
this  a  law  beyond  all  cavil  about  <he  term. 

Sandions  of  this  law  are  implied  in  the  theiftical 
fyftem  j  becaufe  it  alTumes,  and  to  be  fure  very 
juftly,  that  the  general  happinefs,  br  mifery,  of 
mankind  depends  on  the  obfervation  of  this  law, 
and  that  the  degrees  of  one  and  the  other  bear  al- 
ways a  proportion  to  the  exercife,  and  to  the  negleft 
of  public,  and  private  virtue,  in  every  community. 
But  thefe  motives  are  fuch  as  particular  men  wil  be 
apt  to  think  do  not  immediately,  nor  direftly  con- 
cern 
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cern  them,  becaufc  they  are  apt  to  confidcr  them- 
felves  as  individuals,  rather  than  as  •  embers  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  to  catch  at  pleafure  without  any  regard  te^ 
happinefs.  To  give  an  additional  ftrength,  there- 
fore to  thefe  motives,  that  are  determining  in  their 
own  nature,  but  not  fo  according  to  the  impcrfcftion 
of  ours  J  decifive  to  our  reafon,  but  not  fo  to  our 
appetites  ^^md  paffions,  the  anticnt  thcifts  and  poly- 
theifts,  philofophers  or  Icgiflators,  invented  another; 
that,  I  mean,  of  future  rewards  and  punifhments 
reprefented  under  various  forms,  but  always  direft- 
ed  to  the  fame  purpofe.  This  motive  every  man 
who  believes  it  may,  and  muft,  ^Pply  ^^  himfelf, 
and  hope  the  reward,  and  fear  the  punifhment  for 
his  fecret  as  well  as  public  adtions,  nay  for  his 
thoughts  as  well  as  his  aftions.  What  efFeft  this 
motive  had  in  remote  antiquity  we  cannot  fay,  but 
it  had  loft  it-s  force  long  before  the  inftitution  of 
chriftianity.  The  fear  of  hell  particularly  was  ridicuU 
ed  by  fome  of  the  greateft  moralifts ;  and  to  (hew 
how  little  it  was  kept  up  in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar, 
we  may  obferve  that  3^ulfy  *  treated  it  in  fome  of  his 
public  pleadings  as  he  would  have  avoided  fcrupu- 
ioufly  to  do,  whatever  he  thought  of  it  himfelf,  if 
this  fear  had  been  at  that  time  prevalent  even  among 
the  vulgar. 

Though  future  rewards  and  punifhments  are  not 
original  nor  direft  fandtions  of  the  law  of  nacure,j 
becaufe  not  coeval  with  it,  yet  they  became  fuch 
when  the  chriftian  revelation  was  made.     They  arc 

#  — —  quid  tandem  illi  mali  mors  attulit  ?  nifi  forte  ineptiis 
et  fabulis  ducimur,  ut  exiilimemus  apud  inferos  impiornm  fuppli- 
cia  perferre.  —  adum  efle  pric;cipitem  in  fceleratorum  fedein 
atque  regionem.  Quae  fi  falfa  funt,  id  quod  omnes  intelligunt ; 
quid  ei  tandem  aliud  mors  eriputt,  prseter  fenfum  dolom  ?  pro 

Cluenth, Ut  aliqua  in  vita  fbrmido  improbis  cflet  poftta. 

apud  inferos  ejufmodi  quaedam  illi  antiqui  fupplicia  impiis  con- 
ftituta  cife  voluerunt :  quoi  videlicet  intcUigebant,  his  remotis^ 
non  t{![t  morte^  ipfaoi  pertimefcendam.     Orat.  4.  in  Catilin. 

origins^ 
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original  lanftions  of  chriftianity,  and  chriftianity 
which  includes,  was  defigned  to  enforce,  the  law  of 
nature.  We  may,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  wonder^ 
and  to  feek  the  reafon,  why  the  law  of  nature,  thus 
enforced,  has  ferved  fo  little  to  correft  the  manners 
of  men,  and  to  promote  the  peace  and  happinefs  of 
the  world?  Why  chriftianity  has  ferved,  on  the 
contrary,  to  determine  men  to  violate  the  very 
law  it  confirms,  and  has  opened  a  new  fource  of 
mifchief  wherever  it  has  prevailed  ?  I  faid  above, 
that  theology  is  in  fault,  not  religion.  We  (hall  fee 
this  verified  in  every  part  of  the  analyfe  we  make  of 
chriftianity.  A  few  refleftions  will  ftiew  it  to  be  fo 
in  this  part,  where  we  confidcr  the  golpel  as  a  fyfteni 
of  natural  religion. 


S  E  C  T  I  O  N    VI. 

X  HE  law  of  nature  jthen,  or  natural  religion,  as  it 
is  the  mpft  important,  is  the  plaineft  of  all  laws  -, 
and  if  the  heavens  do  not  declare  the  will,  as  well  as 
the  glory  of  God,  according  to  an  obfcrvation  my 
lord  Bacon  *  makes  in  a  chapter  that  contains  fome 
of  the  idols  of  the  den,  and  of  the  theatre  particu-  ' 
larly,  fure  I  am,  that  the  earth,  and  the  inhabitants  pf 
it,  declare  both.  The  will  of  God  has  been  reveal- 
ed in  his  works  to  all  thofe  who  have  applied  them-- 
felyes  to  the  contemplation  of  them,  even  to  thofe 
^l>o  did  not  difcover  him  jn  them,  from  the  time 
that  men  have  ufed  their  reafon  j  and  where  reafon 
improved,  and  knowledge  increafed,  morality  was 
carried  as  high  in  fpeculation, ,  and  in  praftice  too, 
by  fome  of  the  heathen  worthies,  as  by  any  of  the 
chriftian  faints  j  even  as  high  as  the  very  prepept 

•  De  Aug.  Scien.  lib.  9.  chap.  1, 

■     .  which 
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which  the  chancellor'*  quotes,   and  which  he  de- 
clares, a  little  rafhly,  to  be  more  than  hunnan,  and 
above  the  light  of  nature,  fmce  it  was  taught  hy 
fome  who   had  no  other  light.      Notwithftanding 
this,  divines,  who  cannot  bear,  that  the  will,  any 
more  than  the  exiftence,  of  God  fhould  be  deduced 
from  his  works,  the  cleared  and  the  moft  authentic 
of  all  revelations,   affinn  agjunft  faft  and  rcafon 
both,  that  men  may  have  indeed  fome  true  notions 
of  virtue  and  vice,  and  of  good  and  evil,  by  the 
light  of  nature,  but  that  the  moral  law  is  toofuhlime 
for  reafon  to  attain  to  every  part  of  it  5  and  on  this 
affirmation,  a  great  deal   of  theological  policy  has 
been  eftabliflied.     Thus  they  give  too  another  in- 
ftance  of  their   inconfiftency,   for  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  find  in  their  writings,  nay  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fame  argument,  the  religion  of  nature 
extolled  as  a  perfeft,  and  vilified  as  a  mod  imperfeft 
fyftem.     Had  thefe  reverend  perfons  been  content 
to  teach  the  duties  of  natural  religion  with  evangeli- 
cal fimplicity,  as  Chriji  himfelf  did  in  his  fermon  on 
the  mount  and  elfewhere,  they  might  have  taught 
additional  duties,  and  theological  virtues  apart  1  ana 
they  might  have  enforced  the  whole,  if  they  had 
.pleafed,  by  the  heaven  they  promifed,  and  by  the  hell 
they  threatened. 

Thus  they  might  have  preferved  natural  religion 
in  the  genuine  purity  of  it.  Inftead  of  perplexing 
and  corrupting  it,  they  might  have  enabled  every 
one  to  be  his  own  cafuift,  and  have  made  good  men 
as  well  as  Chriftians.  But  this  method,  which 
would  have  enlarged  the  kingdom  of  God,  would  not 
have  enlarged,  nor  fortified,  the  theological  empire. 
To  do  this  the  more  efFcftually,  it  was  neceffary  to 

*  Diligite  inimicos ;  bene&cite  his  qui  oderunt  vos  v'qnae 
certe  verba  plaufuxn  ilium  merentur,  nee  vox  homincm  fonat ; 
£  quidem  vox  eil>  quae  lumen  naturse  fuperat.  ib. 

maiqtaia 
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q^aintain  the  infiifiiciency  of  human  reafon^  though*^^ 
Cod  thought  it  fo  fufficient,  that  he  left  the  wholes 
race  of  mankind,  a  few  patriarchs  and  the  chofea- 
feed   excepted^    feyeral  thoufand   years    under  no 
other  condufl:.     It  was  neceffary  to  boaft  the  necef- 
fUy  of  a  revelation  that  might  fupply  the  defefts  of 
reaibn)  though  this  revelation  remains,  and  has  re* 
mained,  from  the  timp  it  was  made^  .unknown  to*- 
the  far  greateft  part  of  mankind.     It  was  neceffary, 
to  make  eyen  the  moral:  law  2^  myftery,  and  fuch  j^ 
myftery  as  could  not  be,  on  many  occafions,  un- 
veiled without  a  profound  knowledge  of  theology  j 
which  is  a  fcience  that  their  order  has  imagined,- 
and  has  refervcd  to  itfclf     Iq  this  refpedt,  the  chrif- 
dan    priefthood  has  been  wifcr  than  the  heathen,  * 
The  heathen  priefts  were  wholly  employed  in  teach-, 
ing  filjy  ceremonies,  and  celebrating  the  pompoiK 
rites  of  fuperftitious  worfhip.     They  left  the  care  of 
teaching  the  principles,  and  inculcating  the  obiigati-  ^ 
pns  of  morality   to  philofophers  j    at  leaft  in   the 
times  with  which  we  are  beft  acquainted,  this  was 
the  ftate  of  religion  among  the  pagans.     But  from 
the  moft  early  days  of  chriftianity,  it  has  not  been 
thus  in  the  chriftian  church.     The  perfons,  whom- 
We  repute  commillioned  to  inftru<3:  others  in  reveal- 
ed religion,  have  affurned  the  fole  right  of  deciding 
in  all  cafes  concerning  natural  religion,  tliat  is,  in 
almoft  all  the  fnoft  important  affairs  of  public  and 
private  life. 

By  thefe  means,  and  by  thefe  men,  the  moral 
law  has  been  fo  intermixed  with  theology,  and  both 
of  them  have  been  fo  extended,  and  fo  perplexed, 
that  the  two  plaineft  things  in  the  world,  and  which 
would  not  have  been  fitted  to  the  purpofe.of  them, 
nor  by  confequence  worthy  of  their  author,  if  they 
had  not  been  plain,  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of 
grace,  have  been  rendered  voluminous,  intricate,  and 
contentious  to  fuch  a  degree,  -that  the  life  of  man  is 

fcarec 
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icarce  long  enough  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  them. 
Divines,  who  are  fuppofcd  to  have  this  knowledge, 
are  therefore  confulted  like  oracles,  and  till  their 
decifions,  like  thofe  of  the  others,  and  for  fome  of 
the  fame  reafons,  began  to  lofe  their  credit,  their 
authority  in  the  direfl:ion  of  private  confcience  was 
abfolute,  and  extended  from  the  prince  to  the  pea- 
fant,  who  were  alike  under  their  influence.  When 
they  had  decoyed  mankind  out  of  the  plain  into  a 
wood,  they  who  had  planted  the  wood  were  necefla- 
vj  guides  in  it.  Much  ill  ufe  has  been  made  of  this 
authority,  and  much  color  given  by  it  to  the  objefti- 
on  againfl:  religion,  which  we  confider  here.  So 
much,  that  I  apprehend  there  is  no  way  to  do  right 
to  chriftianity,  but  that  of  imputing,  as  we  do,  con- 
fequcnces  that  cannot  be  denied,  to  the  corruption 
of  religion  by  theology.  This  corruption  has  gone 
fofar,  that  although  it  be  of  the  lafl:  abfurdity  to  affirm, 
that  any  law  can  alter,  much  lefs  contradrft,  that  of 
nature,  yet  have  men  prefumed  to  difpenfc  with  the 
obfervations  of  this  law,  to  diftinguifh  it  away,  to 
decide  in  direft  oppofition  to  it,  and  fhamelefsly  to 
advance,  that  the  bifhop  of  your  church,  for  in- 
ftance,  has  a  power  to  alter  the  very  nature  ef 
things.  "  Jure  poteft  contra  jus  decernere."  Nay, 
Bellarmin  prefumed  to  fay,  that  if  a  pope  fliould  in- 
join  vices  and  forbid  virtues,  the  chriilian  church 
would  be  obliged  to  believe  vices  good  and  virtues 
evil,  or  would  fin  againft  confcience.  "  Nifi  vellct 
**  contra  confcientiam  pcccare."  Bellarm.  de  Pont. 
Moral  theology,  which  contains  a  fuper-ethical 
doftrine,  as  fome  grave  divines  have  ridiculoufly  cal- 
led it,  rendered  the  fyftem  of  ethics  in  the  writings 
of  the  antient  fathers,  and'  doftors  of  the  chriftian 
church,  more  confufed,  lefs  confiftent,  and  often 
lefs  moral  than  we  find  it  eflrabliflied  in  thofe  of  the 
heathen,  although  no  fyftem  can  be  more  fimple  and 
plain  than  this  of  natural  religion  as  it  ftands  in  the 
go/pel     J  do  not  pretend  to  criticifc  the  offices  of 

St, 
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St.  Amhrofey  though  he  was  a  faint  not  very  uidike 
our  Beckety  but  I  will  fuppofc,  that  no  man  prc- 
fumes  to  compare  them,  in  any  refpedt  to  thofe  of 
^uUyy,  and  I  will  advance  that  ?«//y  would  have 
bluflied  to  own  fomc  of  the  moral  doftrincs  of  St. 
Aufi'm^  though  St.  Aujiin  was  after  St.  PauU  the 
great  author  of  theological  fyftems.  This  abufe  of 
reafon,  and  of  revelation  both,  was  never  pulhed  fo 
extravagandy,  however,  as  it  was  by  the  fchool  di- 
vines. Thefe  men,  who  fate  ruminating  in  their 
cells  on  the  very  little  diey  knew  by  experience  and 
obfervation,  and  whofe  minds,  therefore,  were  void 
of  the  true  materials  of  knowledge,  worked  up,  in 
place  of  them,  all  the  "  entia  rationis,"  chimeras 
oi  imagination  that  have  no  fubfiftence  out  of  it, 
and  pafs  under  the  name  of  m.etaphyfics ;  all  the  ufe- 
lefs  definitions,  frivolous  diftindlions,  vain  fubrilties, 
and  captious  argumentations  of  logic.  By  them, 
cafuiftry  came  into  vogue,  which  has  been  called  in 
french  "  Tart  de  chicaner  avec  Dieu :"  as  logic  has 
been  called  "  Tart  de  chicaner  aves  les  hommes  \* 
and  we  may  call  the  whole  tribe,  as  Buchanan  called 
the  fcotch  and  irifh  fcholaftics  particularly, 

*^  Gens  ratione  furens,  et  mentem  pafta  chimasris." 

Some  divines  have  made  men  enthufiafts,  by  ftrairi- 
ing  the  obligations  of  natural  and  revealed  religion 
both  fo  high,  that  they  become  almoft  inconceivable, 
and  quite  impradbicable.  Others  again,  fcholaftic 
divines  and  cafuifts  efpecially,  have  fo  relaxed  all 
thefe,  and  taught  men  fo  many  ways  of  compound- 
ing, as  it  were,  with  God,  that  they  are  left  at  li- 
berty, on  many  occafions,  to  indulge  .the  excefs  of 
their  paflions.  According  to  the  firft,  a  good 
Chriftian  is  an  ideal  man  that  never  exifted  out  of 
idea,  as  much  as  the  fage  of  the  ftoics.  According 
tp  the  laft,  the  worft  of  jnen  may  be  good  Chrif- 
tians  on  earth,  and  faints  in  heaven.  In  fhort, 
fhey  have  divided  the  two  laws  that  are  intimately 

united 
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urdtJdd  in  the  gofpel,  have  fet  them  in  oppoiitian^ 
ai)d  have  very*  often  made  the  violations  of  one  pais 
for  lawful  means  of  promoting  the  other.  The  na^ 
tural  effed  of  religion  is  to  help  reaibn  to  fubdue  our 
pafiions>  and  of  theology  to  help  the  paflions  to  fub- 
due reafon  and  religion  both>  not  only  by  indulgence 
to  them,  bujt  by  irritating  the  worft  and  mofl  furious 
of  them.  Hiftery  is  full  of  fuch  examples ;  and  irre- 
ligious perfohs  make  uie  of  them^  unjultiy,  againft 
chriftianity. 

S  E  C  T  I  O  N    VII. 

JL  HfiRE  are  two  other  parts  befidcs  diis  of  natural 
religion,  into  which  chriftianity  may  be  analyfed,  acfd 
which  have  been  corrupted  alike  by  theology.  Du- 
ties fiiperadded  to  thofe  of  the  former,  and  articles 
of  belief  that  reafon  neither  could  difcover,  nor  can 
comprehend.  As  impracticable  as  fome,  and  as 
incredible  as  others  may  feem,  thp  duties  required 
to  be  pradifed,  and  the  propofitions  required  to 
be  believed  are  concifely  and  plainly  enough  ex- 
prcflcd  in  the  go(pcl,  in  the  original  gofpel  properly 
lb  called,  which  ChriJ}  taught,  and  which  his  four 
cvangelifts  recorded.  But  they  have  been  rendered, 
fince  they  were  firft  publifhed,  and  they  began  to  be  fo 
as  foon  as  they  were  publifhed,  extremely  voluminous 
and  intricate.  The  duties,  external  duties  at  leaft, 
have  been  multiplied  by  ecclefiaftical  policy,  that 
profited  of  the  natural  fuperftition  of  mankind. 
The  articles  of  belief  have  been  multiplied,  and  com- 
plicated by  cabaliftical  notions  taken  from  the  Jews, 
pnd  by  metaphyfical  refinements  taken  from  heathen 
theoldgy.  Children  fufFcr  often  for  the  fins  of  their 
fathers.  But  in  this  cafe,  the  rule  is  inverted.  The 
gofpel  gave  birth  to  chriftian  theology,  and  the 
gofpel  fufFers  for  the  fins  of  her  licentious  offspring; 
of  that  ecclefiaftical  order,  I  mean,  who  affefting 
to  be  called  the  religious,  have  proved  thcirifclves  to 

be 
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.be  the  moft  irreligious 'Ibcicty  that  was  ever  formed, 
and  t)^c  moft..  hurtful  too,  as  he  who  compares, 
through  the  whole  feries  of  their  ovm  hiftory,  the 
litde  good,  with  the  infinite  mifchicf  they  have 
done,  muftconfefs. 

It  is  common,  and  yet  aftonifhing,  to  obfervc 
with  how  much  folemnity  and  confidence  almoft  all 
thofe^  who  teach  and  defend  chriftianity,  prefume^o 
affirm  any  thing,  though  never  fo  evidently  falfe, 
that  they  imagine  may  (crve  to  recommend  it,  and 
how  by  thefe  means  they  do  hurt,  even  where  they 
intend  to  do  good.  They  do  hurt,  moft  certainly, 
to  the  caufe  of  religion ;  ai^d  the  end  is,  in  this  cafe, 
fo  far  from  fanftifying  the  means,  that  the  means  dis- 
grace the  end.  One  artifice  that  they  employ  con- 
tinually, is  to  confound,  as  much  as  they  can,  the 
want  of  power  in  the  heathen  world  to  reform  the 
manners  of  men,  by  promoting  effedtually  the 
prafticc  of  natural  religion,  and  the  want  of  a  fuffi- 
cient  knowledge  of  this  religion.  That  the  heathen 
fages  wanted*  this  power  is  true,  and  that  the  apof- 
tles,  faints,  and  dodtors  of  chriftianity  have  not  haci 
it,  even  with  the  help  of  a  particular  revelation,  is 
true  likcwife ;  but  it  is  as  falfe  to  fay  that  the  for- 
mer had  not  a  fuflicient  knowledge  of  natural  religi- 
on, as  it  would  be  to  fay  that  Chriftians  have  it  not. 
The  great  book  of  nature  lies  open  before  us,  and 
our  natural  reafon  enables  us  to  read  in  it.  Whate- 
ver it  may  contain,  that  cannot,  be  thus  read,  can- 
not be  called  natural  religion  with  any  precifion  of 
ideas,  or  propriety  of  words  j  nor  will  the  example, 
that  has  been  brought,  of  men  yho  aflent  readily 
to  truths  confonant  to  their  reafon,  which  they 
receive  from  others,  and  would  have  found  it 
hard  to  difcover  themfelves,  be  made  applicable  to 
the  j)relcnt  cafe  fo  as  to  deftroy  the  diftinftion. 
Mr.  Locke  fhould  have  feen  this  fooner  than  any 
man,  and  one  would  think  a  refle&ion  fo  jobvious 
fliould  efcape  no  man.     He  did  nor,  9r  he  would 

not. 
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not,  make  it.  He  feems  to  me,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  treatife  concerning  the  reafonablenefs  of 
chriftianity,  not  only  to  confound  the  want  of  fufE- 
cient  means  to  propagate,  and  the  want  of  fufiicienc 
means  no  know  the  religion  of  nature,  but  to  play 
fo  loofcly  in  his  expreffions  between  this  religion  and 
the  chriftian,  that  it  is  hard  to  diftinguifli  fomctimes 
what  he  intends  j  whether  he  intends  means  of  pro- 
pagating or  means  or  knowing ;  to  what  fenfe  he 
confines  natural,  and  to  what  revealed  religion. 
Thus  much,  however,  is  very  clear :  he  aflerts  the 
infufficiency  of  "  human  reafon  unaffifted  by  rcve- 
"  lation,  in  it's  great  and  proper  bufinefs  of  morality." 
Human  reafon,  he  fays,  "  never  made  out  an  en- 
*^  tire  body  of  the  law  of  nature  from  unqueftiona- 
^'  ble  principles,  or  by  clear  dcduftions.     Scattered 

**  fayings, incoherent  apophthegms  of  philofo- 

"  phers  and  wife  men       ■        could  never  make  a 

^*  morality could  never  rife  to  the  force  of  a 

*^  law.'*  Thefe  affertions  now  are  in  part,  and  in  part 
only,  true.  But  when  he  comes  to  contrail  this  fup- 
pofed  imperfcft  knowledge  of  the  religion  of  nature, 
which  the  heathen  had,  with  that  fuppofed  perfeft 
knowledge  which  is  communicated  by  the  gofpel, 
what  he  advances  ftands  in  diredt  contradidion  to 
truth.  It  is  not  true,  that  Cbriji  revealed  an  entire 
body  of  ethics,  proved  to  be  the  law  of  nature  from 
principles  of  reafon,  and  reaching  all  the  duties  of 
life.  If  mankind  wanted  fuch  a  code,  to  which  re- 
courfe  might  be  had  on  every  occafion,  as  to  an  un- 
erring rule  in  every  part  of  the  moral  duties,  fuch  a 
code  is  ftill  wanting;  for  the  gofpel  is  not  fuch  a  code. 
Moral  obligations  are  occafionally  recommended  and 
commended  in  it,  but  no  where  proved  from  principles , 
of  reafon,  and  by  clear  deductions,  unlefs  allufions, 
parables,  and  comparifons,  and  promifes,  and  threats, 
are  to  pafs  for  fuch.  Were  all  the  precepts  of  this 
kind,  that  are  fcattered  about  in  the  whole  new  tefta-r 
mcnt,  coUcfted,  like  the  (hort  fcntcnccs  of  antient 
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lages  in  the  memorials  we  have  of  them,  and  put 
together  in  the  very  words  of  the  facred  writers,  they 
would  compofe  a  very  fhort,  as  well  as  unconnedt- 
ed  fyftem  of  ethics.  A  fyfteiix  thus  collefted  from 
the  writings  of  antient  heathen  moralifts,  of  ^uUyt 
of  Seneca,  of  Epiffetus,  and  others,  would  be  more 
full,  more  entire,  more  coherent,  and  more  clearly 
deduced  from  unqueftionable  principles,  of  know- 
ledge. Nor  muft  we  think  that  this  takes  off  from 
the  dignity,  the  authority,  or  the  utiHty,  even  in 
moral  dodrines,  of  revealed  religion.  The  law  of 
nature  was  fufficiently.  known,  and  the  teachers'  of 
it,  who  made  no  pretence  to  any  divine  miffion,  had 
preffed  it  on  the  minds  and  confcienccs  of  mankind, 
the  fole  way  they  could  prefs  it,  by  arguments 
drawn  from  the  reafon  of  things.  Revelation  was 
not  given  to  do  what  reafon  could  do  alone.  It  was 
not  given  to  convince  men  of  the  reafonablenefs  of 
morality,  but  to  enforce  the  praftice  of  it  by  a  fu- 
perior  authority. 

If  there  was  any  thing  like  a  complete  fyftem  of 
morality  in  the  gofpel,  we  fliould  find  it  in  the  fifth, 
fixth,  and  feventh  chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  fince 
they  co^itain  a  fermon  preached  by  CJbriJi  himfelfi 
not  on  any  one  particular  dodrine,  but  on  the  whole 
duty  of  man.  What  now  do  we  find  in  them  ? 
Many  excellent  precepts  of  morality,  no  doubt,  in- 
termingled with,  and  enforced  by  feveral  confidera- 
tions  drawn  from  his  own  revelations,  and  yet  fuch 
as  the  law  of  nature  enjoins,  or  implies,  and  as  have 
been  praftifed  by  philofophers,  and  other  good 
men  among  the  heathens.  Some  of  thefe,  and  fome 
others  that  we  find  interfperfed  in  the  gofpels,  are 
fuch  as  may  be  reckoned  of  the  kind  of  thofe  which 
St.  y^u/iin  calls  "  fublimiora  prascepta,"  not  fo 
much  pofitive  duties,  as  inftances  of  greater  purity  and 
chrillian  perfedVion,  and  rather  recommended  than 
commanded.  Thus,  fgr  inftance,  wherever  mar- 
riage 
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riagc  has  been  inftitutx'd,  adultery  has  been  fbrbicL 
Jt  was  fo  by  the  mofaic  law,  it  is  fo  by  the  law  of 
nature;  for  though  marriage  be  not  direftly  infticut- 
'Cd  by  this  law,  yet  every  wrong,  every  invalion  of 
another  man's  property,  and  every  injuftice  is  forbid 
•by  it.     Now  the  gofpel  carries  this  duty  much  far- 
ther, and  declares,  that "  whofoever  looketh  on  a  wo- 
•**  man  to  lull  after  her,  hath  committed  adulteiy 
with  her  already  in  his  heart/*     The  law  that  forbids 
the  commiflion  of  a   crime,  does  certainly  imply 
that  we  fliould  not  defire  to  commit  it;  for  to  want 
the  defire,  or  to  be  able  to  extinguifl^  it,  is  the  bed 
fecurity  of  our  obedience ;  though  he  who  is  una- 
ble to  extinguifti  it,  and  yet  abftains  from  the  fin, 
has  in  the  eye  of  reafon  a  greater  degree  of  merit, 
Reafon  commanded  what  a  man  may  by  the  force  of 
reafon  perform.     Revelation  commands  what  it  is 
impofllble  to  obey,  without  an  affiftance  unknown  to 
reafon.     Thus  again,  murder  is  forbid  by  the  law  of 
nature,  but  even  anger  is  forbid  by  this ;  and  uni- 
verfal  benevolence,  that  great  principle  of  the  firft, 
is  ftrained  by  the  laft  to  a  love  of  our  enemies  and 
perfecutors:    a  precept  fo  fublime,   that  I  doubt 
whether  it  was  ever  exaftly  obferved  any  more  un- 
der the  law  of  grace,  than  under  the  law  of  nature, 
tJiough  fome  appearances  of  it  may  be  found,  per- 
haps, under  both,  and  at  leaft  as  many  under  one  as 
under  the  other.     Thefe   fublime  precepts,  which 
are  peculiarly  chriftian,  and  feem  defigned  to  cha- 
rafterife  chriftianity,  have  not  been  obferved  by  the 
profeflbrs  of  it,   cither  antient  or  modern.     The 
<]uak€r  who  fays  yea  yea,  and  nay  nay,  and  doth  not 
fwear  at  all,  does  not  willingly  part  with  his  coat  as 
well  as  his  cloak,  nor  give  away  one  becaufe  the 
other  has  been  taken  from  him ;  neither  does  tlie 
good  man  negkft  to  lay  up  fome  treafures  on  earth, 
where  moth  and  ruft  corrupt,  and  where  thieves 
break  through  and  fteal.    It  has  occurred  to  me  of- 
ten. 
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ten,  that  the  fame  reafon  may  be  given  for  thefc 
fublimc  precepts,  which  Tully  gives  fomewhtre  for 
the  feverer  doftrines  of  the  ftoics.  Men  will  always 
Hop  IKort  of  that  pitch  of  virtue  which  is  propofed 
to  them,  and  it  is  therefore  right  to  carry  the  notions 
of  it  as  high  as  poflible.  Whether  this  rcalbn  will 
be  admitted  or  no,  1  cannot  tell.  It  feems  to  me  the 
beft  that  can  be  given,  "  et  valeat  quantum  valere 
*^  poteft.'*  In  all  cafes  thefe  fublime  precepts  are  fo 
little  inconfiftent  with  the  law  of  nature,  that  they  are 
this  very  law  carried  beyond  the  original  terms  of  it. 
There  are  be  fides  thefe  general  duties,  and  others 
of  the  fame  kind  commanded,  or  recommended  by 
the  gofpel,  fome  that  fcem  direfted  to  the  Jews 
only,  and  fome  that  feem  directed  more  immediately 
to  the  difciples  of  Chriji.  Of  the  firft  fort  is  that  in- 
junftion  which  reftrains  divorces  to  the  cafe  of  adul- 
tery i  whereas  by  the  law  of  Mojesj  as  well  as  by 
thofc  of  other  legiflators,  a  man  who  did  not  like 
his  wife,  nor  care  to  cohabit  with  her,  might  give 
her  a  letter  of  divorce,  and  turn  her  out  of  his 
doors ;  for  which  exprefs  leave  is  given  in  Deutero- 
nomy *.  Of  the  fame  fort  arc  thofe  directions 
which  tend  to  render  the  worfliip  of  God  more  in- 
telleftual,  and  the  praftice  of  good  works  lefs  often- 
tatious.  The  heathen  failed  and  prayed,  and  exer- 
cifed  charity  as  well  as  the  Jews.  But  the  divine 
worlhip  of  both  confifted  ip  a  multitude  of  exter- 
nal duties,  and  in  pompous  rites  and  ceremonies) 
and  the  Jews  are  taxed  particularly  with  hypocrify, 
and  with  an  affeftation  of  doing  afts  of  charity  in 
public,  in  the  ftreets,  and  the  fynagogues,  in  order 
to  gratify  their  vanity,  and  to  be  applauded  by  the 
puWic.  Of  the  fecond  fort  are  ceitain  duties  eryoin- 
ed  in  this  ftrmon,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  gofpel, 
which  feem  fit  enough  for  a  religious  feft,  or  order 
of  men  like  the  effcnians^  but  are  by  no  means 

♦  Chap.  xxiv. 
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pradicablc  in  the  general  fociety  of  mankhid.     To 
^  refift  no  injury,  to  take  no  care  for  to-nEK>rrt>^,  to 
neglefl:  providing  for  the  common  nece&ries  of  Vifc^ 
and  to  fell  all  to  follow  Cbrifi,  might  be  properly 
cxafted  from  thofe  who  were  his  companions,  and 
his  difciples  in  a  ftri6ter  fenfe,  like  the  fcholars  of 
Pythagoras,  admitted  within  the  curtain  j  butreafoft 
and  experience  both  fhew  that,  confldered  a3  gene- 
ral duties,  they  are  impra^icable,  inconfiftent  with 
natural  inilinft,  as  well  as  law,  and  quite  deftru6Hve 
of  fociety.     They  have  aot  been  therefore  confider- 
ed  as  fuch.    They  have  been  laid  alide,  and  no- 
thing more  than  a  pretended  obfervation  of  thcOi 
has  been  kept  up  by  fome  of  the  monaftic  orders. 

If  this  now  be,  as  it  is  mod  certainly,  a  crue^ 
though  general  and  fliort  reprefentation  of  the  rno- 
rai  duties  contained  in  the  gofpel,  and  added  to  thofe 
of  natural  religion,  both  which  conQft  in  piety  to- 
wards God,  and  benevolence  towards  man,  will  any 
difciplc  of  the  philofopher  of  Malmefbury  prefume 
to  maintain,  that  the  obje<£lion  raifed  againft  religion 
has  theieaft  force  on  account  of  them,  or  that  they 
render  it  inconfiftent  with  civil  fovereignty  ?  He  who 
Ihould  maintain  it,  would  fall  below  notice,  and  not 
deferve'an  anfwer.  But  if  the  objeftion  be  leveUed 
againft  the  numberlefs  duties  fuperadded  to  thofe  of 
the  goipel,  inftead  of  being  levelled  againft  the  few 
that  have  been  fuperadded  by  the  goipel  to  thofe  of 
natural  religion,  it  will  be  unanfwerable.  Thofe  of 
the  former  fort  have  been  fo  increafed,  eJpecially  in 
matters  of  rites,  of  ceremonies,  and  of  external  de- 
votion, by  the  authority  of  tlie  church,  and  in  the 
courfe  of  ages,  that  they  overload  and  *  ftifle,  as  it 
were,  true  religion :  nay  that  they  fubftitute  in  lieu 
of  i;  a  carnal  religion,  fuch  as  that  of  the  Jews,  and 
thofe  of  paganifm  were.  That  the  religion  inftitut- 
cd  by  Moffs  was  fuch  in  outward  appearance,  *'  in 
"  frontifpicio  quidem,"  fays  Spencer,  our  divines  ad- 
noit.    But  they  affert  that  inwardly,  "  in  penetrali," 

it 
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h  was  divine  and  myftic.  The  headien  faid  Aft 
ikitie  of  theirs  J  and  in  truth,  if  theirs  were  not  Verf 
divine^  they  were  vei^  myftical.  Chrifflartity  hai 
fcompleted  the  round,  and  has  been  brought  backi 
in  many  countries  at  lead,  from  the  fimpiicity  of  thi 
gof|iel  to  the  pi^eantry  and  fuperftition  of  heathen 
and  jcwiffi  obfervanccs. 

Thfe  faeriments  of  baptifm  and  the  Lord's  fupper 
ftre  certainly  divine  ceremonies,  fince  they  were  in* 
ftituted  by  CbHJi  himfelf  j  and  they  may  be  faid  t^ 
be  myftical  too,  bccaufe  they  are  intended  to  be  vi- 
fible  figns  of'fomething  invifible.  Baptifm,  of 
wafiung,  is  neceffary  to  cleanlinefs  ancj  health,  iH 
warm  countries  efpccially.  Bat  it  was  (Hon  adopted 
by  thofe  who  inftituted  religions,  and  applied  it  ttt 
inward,  as  Well  as  outward  purification.  It  was  fo 
among  die  heathen,  it  was  fo  among  the  Jews,  it  is 
(b  ^t  this  day  among  the  idolaters  in  the  Indoftani 
-and  among  the  Mahometans.  The  heathen  had 
their  public  and  private  purifications,  and  we  know, 
by  other  proofs  befides  the  acknowledgment  of  Sc. 
^u^biy  diat  baplifm  Was  one  of  them.  We  knotfr 
too,  that  the  pagan  ceremonies  of  purification  had  a 
fpiritual  meanif^  and  were  intended  to  keep  up  a 
ferifc  of  reUgion  in  the  minds  of  men.  "  Cafti 
•*  jubet  lc3t  adire  ad  deos,"  fays  Tully  ♦,  **  animo 

*'  videlicet ^  nee  tollic  caftimoniam  corporis.'* 

The  Jews  employed  fcveral  kinds  of  baptifm. 
They  bapdfed  even  their  houlhold  goods.  Every 
kind  had  a  myftical  fignificanon,  and  the  profelytes 
to  the  law  of  Mofis,  who  were  bapdfed  as  Well  as 
cireumcifed,  were  underftood  to  be  regenerated  as 
weD  as  purified.  The  profelyte  became  d  new  man 
by  this  ceremony,  retained  nothing  of  his  former 
ftate,  and  even  h«  JWcnts  ceafed  to  be  reputed  fuck. 
The  precurfor  of  Chriji  inftituted  a  baptifm  of  re^ 
pshtance  i  and  even  Cbrifi  himfelf,  who  had  not  cel:^^ 

•  Lib.  i,  dc  Icgib.  - 
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tainly  any  need  of  repentance,  infifted  to  be  bapdfcd 
in  the  Jordan^  as  he  was  after  fome  nnxieft  refil- 
tance  on  the  part  of  John.  He  was  not  only  bapdi* 
ed  before  he  began  his  miflion :  but  he  inftituced 
this  ceremony  at  the  clofe  of  it,  when  he  ordered 
his  difciples  to  ^'  baptife  all  nations  in  the  name  of 
**  the  father,  the  foHi  and  the  fcoly  ghoft." 

The  communion  or  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's 
(upper  is  another,   and  the  only  other,   religious 
ceremony  inftituted  by  the  fame  divine  authority. 
We  hear  fomething  of  fymbols  of  bread,  and  fynn- 
bols  of  the  cup,  which  cup  was  of  water,  that  were 
ufed  in  the  myfteries  of  MttbraSi  and  in  others* 
There  is,  I  think,  no  room  to  fufpeft  that  the  chriC- 
dan  communion  bore  any  allufion  to  thofe  rites  in  it's 
inftitution,   whatever  it  did  afterwards.      But  the 
Jews  had  their  pafibver,  and  in  imitation  of  that 
feaft,  as  well  as  on  occafion  of  it,  Chriji  inftituted 
his  fupper.     One  was  defigned  to  preferve  the  nuc- 
mory  of  the  exode,  before  which  a  deftroying  angel 
pafled  over  the  houfes  of  the  Ifraelites,  and  put  the 
firft  born  of  the  Egyptians  to  death.     The  other 
was  defigned  to  preferve  the  memory  of  the  death 
of  Cbrift  which  was  then  near,  which  he  aiTured  his 
difciples  had  been  foretold  by  the  prophets,  and 
would  be  efFcftual  ro  the  redemption  or  mankind, 
and  to  the  reimiflion  of  fin.    .No  inftitutions  can  be 
imagined  more  fimple,  nor  more  void  of  all  thofe 
pompous  rites    aBd   theatrical   reprcfentations  that 
abounded  in  the  religious  worftiip  of  the  heathen  and 
the  Jews,   than  thefe  two    were   in  their  origin. 
They  were  not  only  innocent,  but  profitable  cere- 
monies,  becaufe  they  were  extremely  proper  to 
keep  up  the  fpirit  of  true  natural  religion,  by  keep- 
ing up  that  ot  chriftianity,  and  to  promote  the  ob- 
fervation  of  moral  duties,  by  maintaining  a  refpeft  for 
the  revelation  that  confirraled  them.     But  they  were 
foon  perverted  by  the  fathers  of  the  church,  who 
trufted  fo  litdc  to  the  providence  of  God  for  the 

propagation 
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propagarion  of  this  religion,  that  they  employed  the 
loweft  tricks  of  human  policy  for  the  purpofe. 
They  added  another  ftage  of  external  obfervancesj 
if  I  may  fey  fo,  in  the  progrefs  of  converts  to 
chriftianity,  and  modelled  the  ceremonies  of  it  on 
the  plan  of  thofe  heathen  myfteries,  againft  wlycl^ 
ttiey  declaimed  fo  bitterly  5  for  the  good  men  were . 
apt  to  be  bitter  as>«rell  its  inconfiftent.  Baptifm  was 
the  ceremony  of  purgation  that  preceded  inidadon. 
Neither  children  nor  others  were  admitted  to  it,  till 
by  exorcifms,  and  the  blowing  of  the  priefts  upon 
them,  the  impure  fpirits  were  driven  from  them. 
Blowing  was  the  firft,  wafhing  the  fecond  part  of 
this  purgation.  They  who  had  gone  through  both 
were  fitted  to  receive  the  influences  of  grace.  They* 
were  the  catechuiTtens,  the  initiated,  who  partook 
of  the  firft  and  leaft  myfteries :  and  the  complete  or 
perfeft  Chriftians  were  thofe,  who  not  only  partool^ 
of  the  greateft,  the  communion,  but  were  let  into 
the  whole  fecret  of  it.  This  third  ftage  was  that 
of  cojifummation,  according  to  chriftian  as  well  as  . 
heathen  theology :  and  it  would  fearce  be  pofllbleto 
believe,  that  the  greateft  ftints  and  doftors  of  the  church 
had  talked  fo  much  blafphemous  nonlen(e,  and  em- 
ployed fo  much  artifice  about  it,  if  their  writings 
were  not  extant,  and  if  we  did  not  fee  in  them,  that 
deification  in  another  life  was  promifed  to  thofe  who 
received  the  chriftian  facramcnts  with  faith;  as  it^ 
had  been  promifed  to  thofe  who  went  pioufly 
through  all  the  myfterious  ceremonies  of  heathenifm. 
It  would  be  fcarc€  poflTible  to  believe  that  even 
Aihanajiusj  as  well  known  as  he  is  by  his  creed  and 
by  other  circumftances,  could  have  had  the  front  to 
aflert,  that  men  are  united  to  the  godhead  by  a  par- 
ticipation of  the  fpirit,  <*  participatione  fpiritfis  con- 
**  jungimur  deitati;"  which  participation  is  the  ef- 
feA  of  thefe  facraments,  of  that  particularly  which 
was  called  "magnum  et  pavendum  myfterium," 
aiid  the  facramcnt  «  eminenti«  gratia,"  as  it  was 

then. 
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dien^  md  t$  it  i$  at  this  hour.    It  would  bt  icdlieu^ 
tp  defcend  into  «  greats  dec^iA  hcr(;«     If  yoi^  have  a 
ipiod  at  myi  tim^  to  do  fo,  yoi)  may  conlult,  among 
QChep  writings^  the  fixteepth  cxerci^ation  of  Cafaubm 
^gainft  Ba^maiy  where  ybu  wiU  &id  enough  to  fa- 
tisfy  your  curk>(icy>  and  more  than  enough  to  raile 
jFOur  iqrjpirife.    All  I  Ihall  f^y  mpre  Goncerning  thcie 
two  religious  ceremonies,  ini^uite4  by   Q>ri0i   is 
thi«  i  bapcifm  has  be^n  kept  at  no  ycry  great  di-- 
ilaoce  itom  the  finiplicity  of  it's  priginaij  and  the 
little  alteration  that  has  been  made,  leaving  it  as 
much  a  fign  as  it  was  belbre,  and,  no  doubt,  as  efl 
fe^ual  as  it  was  before  to  every  other  purpofe,  rcn- 
dicrs  the  ceremony  more  decent  by  fprinkling  only 
with  water,  according  to  the  pradice  of  the.  weftern 
churches,  than  it  would  be  by  ♦  total  itnmerfion, 
according  to  that  of  the  primitive  church,  and  of 
the  oriental  churches,  if  I  miftake  not  even  at  this  - 
time*     But  the  other  inftitution  has  been  fo  diiguifed 
by  ornament,  and  fo  much  direfted,  in  your  church 
,  at  ieaft,  to  a  different  purpofe  from  coniaiemorari- 
Ofl,.  that,  if  the  difciples  were  to  afTcnnble  at  eailer 
in  the  chapel  of  his  holinefs^  Peter  would  know  his 
fuccefibr  as  titde  as  Chr\fi  would  acknowledge  his 
vicar,  and  the  teft  would  be  unabl?  to  guefs  what 
the  ceremony  reprefcnted,  or  intended 
•  It  would  be  ftill  more  tedious  to  defcend  into  an 
enumeration  of  all  the  innpofuions,  which  the  church 
has  kid  on  the  chriftian  world.     New  powers*  rew 
rights,  new  duties,  new  fins,  new  ceremonies,  new 
obfcrvanccs  to  be  practifci  from  the  birth  to  the 
death  of  every  man,  all  tending  to  the  profit  of  the 
clergy,  none  founded  on  the  plaio  authority,  and 
many  eftabUfhed  in  direft  contradi<iVQn  ^^  the  fpiritr 
and  to  the  letter  of  the  gofpeU     Judaifm  and  pagan- 
ifm  gave  occafion  to  thern.     1  hey   were   derived 
from  thence.     They  arc  no  parts  of  the  ehriftian 
lyftem:    Cbryi  had  no   rtiare  in    their  inftitution. 
The  manner  indeed  in  which  the  gofp^l  wa$  publifli- 
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«dx  and  much  njorc  the  manner  in  wlucli  it  was  pro- 
pagated, naighc'  lead  defigniag  entmifisrftical  and 
fuperftitious  oien,  to  graft  all  tbefe  foreign  branches 
oo,the  ftocjc  of  genuiiie  chriftianity.  d^r^himfelf 
wasji  in  outward  appearance,  a  Jew,  He  ordered 
his  difciples,.  and  the  crowds  that  followed  him,  to 
obferve  and  do  whatever  the  fcribes  and.  pharifees, 
wKq  fat.  in  the  qhair  of  Mifes^  (hould  dirctt  *.  He 
onljr  warned  them  'againft  the  examples  riiat  thcfe 
njerx  g^ve,  wKo  did  not  praftife  what  they*  taught, 
•*  di.cwt  cfiim  et.  nojn  fadunt.'*'    Hp  was  a  better 

*  Jew  than  they,  and  he  exhorted  others  to  be  the 
fzxncj.  It  h  true  that  he>  commiffioned  his  apoftlet* 
to  teach  and  baptife  all  nations  f,  when  he  gav^* 

'  thcna  hh  laft  inffiru(5lions.  But  lie  moaned,  no  more, 
perhaps,  by  all  nations,  than  the  Jfews  difpcrfed  in- 
to all  nations,  fince  he  had  before  that  time  forbid- 
thena  to  gp  into  the  ways  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into^ 
tbfi.  cities  of  tha  Samaritans  §.  He  fent  diem  ra* 
ther,  to  tl^e:  loft  Iheep  of  the  houft  of  Ifrael,  and  de>' 
cUredit/his  in.  a  very  remarkable  manaer  to  be  the 
obj/s(3;  of  his  own  miflion,  by  the  language  ht  held^ 
to  the  canaanite  woman.  She  endeavoqred'^  in  vain* 
to.,  nioye.  bi&  comp^fllon.  He  told^  her  it  wa§  not 
fit.  tQ.  tak^  the  bread  of  the  children  and  give  it  tq 
the  dp^  I :  nor  did.  he  relent  and  cure  herd^gH-' 
ter,,  tiU.'he  was  overcome  by  her  importunity;  and* 
her  feich, 

Thcfe.  declarations  of  Jefus  before  his  crucifixion, 
and  the  charge  he.  gave  to  his.-difciples  after  hit  re- 
furrqftion,  might  embarr^s  them  a  little,  and- 
might:  caufe  fome^  difference  of  opinion,  among  them 
at  their,  firft  fetting  out.  So  it  happened*:  and' 
though  a^prediledipn  for  the  Jews,,  and  a  fti-ong  at- 
tachrqent  to  the  obfexvances  of  the  law,  mighft  have 
been  expefted  from.  St.  Paul,  a,  zealous  pHariftr, 
who  had,  been,  bred  at  the.  ftet  of  Gamaliel,  radier 

♦  Matf,  chap,  xxiii.     f  Ibid,  xxviii.   §  Ibid.  x.     ||  Ibid.  xv. 

than 
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than  from  St.  Veter^  a  poor  ignorant  filherman  \  yet 
St.  Paul  diftinguiftied  himfelf  as  the  apoftle  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  alledged,  that  the  gofpel  of  the  uncir- 
cumcifion  was  coninaitted  unto  him,  as  the  gofpel  of 
the  circurficifion  was  unto  Peter  ♦.     It  is  probable, 
that  the  firft  had  made  a  refleftion  early,  and  had 
feen  it  confirmed  by  expcrieijce,  as  foon  as  he  en- 
tered on  his  a|>ollolicaI  mifTion,  that  efcaped  the  fe- 
cond.     The  reflection  I  mean  is  this,  that  the  coh- 
tempt  and  averfion  in  which  both  the  nation  and  the 
religion  of  the  Jews  were  held  by  the  reft  of  man  - 
kind,  would  make  it  much  more  eafy  to  convert  the 
Gentiles  at  once  to  chriftianity,  than  to  make  them 
Jews  firft  in  order  to  make  them  Chriftians  after- 
wards,     i  he  council  of  the  apoftles  and  the  ciders 
at  Jerufalcm,  to  which  Paul  and  Barnaias  were  de- 
"^uted  from  Antioch,  where  the  difpute  about  cir- 
cumcifing  the  gentile  converts  had  been  carried  even 
into  mutiny,  was  of  the  fame  mind.     Nay  St.  Peter  i^ 
himfelf  fpoke  on  that  fide  of  the  queftion,   how 
much  foever  he  trimmed  when  St.  Paul  withftood 
him  to  his  face  §,  and  reproved  liim  for  his  difiimu^ 
lation,  and  the  bad  example  he  gave. 

It  is  evident,  that  indulgence  to  the  Jews  and  to 
the  Gentiles,  in  order  to  gain  both,  was  a  funda* 
mental  principle  of  apoftolical  conduft  from  die  firft 
preaching  of  the  gofpel.  Peter  converfed  and  eat 
with  the  Gentiles  at  Antioch,  till  the  arrival  of  cer- 
tain Jews  made  him  feparate  himfelf  from  the  ft)rm- 
cr  fearing  them  which  were  of  the  ctrcumcifion : 
and  Pauli  who  reproached  this  prince  of  the  apoftles 
fp  harfhly  for  his  hypocrify,  if  he  did  not  diflcmble  to 
the  elders  the  doftrine  he  taught  to  the  Gentiles, 
did  at  leaft  diflemble  fo  far  to  the  public,  when  he 
came  to  Jerufalem  and  jcwned  in  the  moft  folemn  aft, 
that  the  moft  rigid  obfcrvers  of  the  law  could  per- 
form, as  to  exprefs  a  zeal  for  obfervances  he  did  not 

•  GaK  ii.  f  Afts  xv.  J  Gal.  ii. 

much 
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tmch  value,  and  for  a  law  he  thoi^hc  abrogated ; 
for  that  was  the  cafe,  and  that  dodtrine  is  inculcated 
throughout  his  epiftles.  In  Ihort,  he  carried  his 
indulgence  fo  fer,  or  he  diflembled  fo  far  that  he  be- 
came as  a  Jew  to  the  Jews,  that  he  might  gain  the 
Jews,  and  to  them  that  are  without  law,  that  is,  to 
the  Gentiles,  as  without  law,  that  he  might  gain 
them  too  *.  '  We  have  his  own  word  for  ,this,  and 
he  boafts  of  it. 

By  fuch  prudent  conduA,  the  gofpel  was  fucce(s« 
fully  propagated,  and  converts  flocked  apace  into 
the  pde  of  chriftianity  from  th^fe  different  and  op- 
pofite  quarters ;  from  which  it  is  no  wonder^  that 
they  brought  along  with  them  feveral  of  their  for-* 
mer  ufages,  rites,  and  ceremonies. 

Abftinence  from  things  ftrangled  and  from  blood 
had  been  cbnftantly  obferyed  by  the  Jews,  and  was 
one  of  the  conditions  impofcd  by  the  chriftian  church 
on  the  Gentiles  received  into  it.  This  condition 
was  confirmed  by  the  apodolicad  confticutions,  and 
enforced,  I  believe,  by  penalties  more  feverc,  in 
fome  of  the  imperial.  It  remained  long  in  general 
praftice  among  the  Chriftians  of  the  Eaft,  and  is 
perhaps  even  now  praftifed  by  feveral  of  thofc 
churches.  But  in  the  Weft  it  was  foon  abandoned^ 
and  will  not  be  revived  again  by  the  zeal  of  our  ac- 
quaintance Dr.  Delany.  Abftinence  likewife  from 
all  kinds  of  noiirifhment,  or-the  moft  rigorous  fatt- 
ing on  fblcmn  occaiions,  had  been  obferved  in  the 
jcwilh  church,  and  is  obferved  ftill  by  the  chriftian 
churches  of  the  Eaft ;  for  as  to  thofe  of  the  Weft, 
they  cannot  be  faid  to  faft,  when  their  manner  is 
compared  with  that  of  the  others,  or  with  that  of 
the  Mahometans:  they  may  be  faid  rather  to  feaft 
very  often,  and  only  to  change  one  kind  of  luxury 
for  another. 

Ihcfc  obfervances  were  of  mere  pagan  or  jewifh 

*  I  Cor.  chap,  ix* 
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qf^^mL  O^Wf&  wcrf  of  a  mixed  kind.  M^e^  h^A. 
4mde  ihft  d#r^<5lion  of  idojatrous  woirihip  9  prioci-- 
^  o|^9^  of  his.  law ;  4|id  tbe  %eal  againft  kD4ge$^ 
V93.  gr^at  ^rawft  ^  Jew$.  Biv  they  ois^de  a  dif^ 
tlQ[6ti(0o»  MfMcH  the  ^afuift^  of  tbe  uppejr  Egypt  di4 
not  make^  ][  preAjme,  formerly;  a^  which,  choj(e  of 
Mccc^  would  not  adiT»t  now*  Xm^e^  cai;ved  or 
Qmboffed  were  held  in  hprror^  bui  a  fk(  figures 
either  painted  or  embroidered,  was  allpwe^t  A. 
pafiagft  wbicA  I  have  re.^^d^.  qu0,tc4  i^om  Mmmmi- 
4^.  *y  '^  very  exprefs  aind  v^ry-  cleaif  on  thi^  fubjcft. 
Fi6hirea  beifg  thus  introduce*  &on9.  judaiirn^  ftatu^S; 
fi)00  fbUowed  from  cliie  pagan  worship:  a^id  ^ 
w^l^era  churchf^^  if  not  die  eaiiern,  who  kept  mpr^, 
nearly  to  the  jewiih  cuftom3,  were  fiirniQied  likc^ 
hes^fihen"  temples.  Confei^on  of  fins  was  in.  ufe 
Wiong  the  h^atherij  fo  it  was  among  the  Jew$»  fo  it; 
vcas>  And  io  it  i$  ^mong  Chj'i^ians^  aijid.  &veral  fpro^s. 
of  it  haive  b<$e|i  prefci(i^id.  Pepafice  a^d  qxpiacioi^, 
Allowed  .kotJx  in  ti^e  p4g%a  and  jewifh,  chMrches : 
^y,  were  d^ived  into,  tjie  chififtia)),  a^id  they  have, 
been  often  coft}y  io  all  three.  Oqe  fox;t  of  peoancQ 
obtained  in  diQ  qwk^  laA  indeed,  whigh:  I  do  not  r^. 
.  Qaeaiber  to  h^vc  obtained  in  thf^  firft^  that  of  flagelT* 
lotion:  a  fpri  of  penance  whi^qh,  hg3  been,  fuice 
applied^  a$  thet  les^rned  liieibomiHs  aiTures  U3»  to.  % 
very  diflt^rent  zg\A  urdioly  pur^ole.  Ii^  the  fyna^ 
gogueit  isXaid^  thi^  the  vi?oi(ents.flogged  one  anQth6r>. 
buo  y.cwr  church,  like  a  nfwre^  indulgent  mothqf,.  air 
]pmh  evjery  one>  to  flog.  hin)f<ilf>  ^d  to  proportioq^ 
^e  penmce  to  th^  tendprnpfs  of  his  confcienccj  and 
the  eeodeniei^  of  hi»  i)cip» 
But  to.  what  purpof<^  (b<>MldJ  n^entiop  any  mpr^ 

^  4V.  (;om.  ad  hiftr  asdupp,  Sed  hoc  capiendum.  de  iiuatv 
glncy  qux  protttberat»  quale s  Aint  figune  ac  (cftlptnrx  in  pala<» 
^ii$«  et  his  fimiles.  Talemjgitur  fi  quis  fecerit^  vapulat.  S!d 
iMitem  fi^ura  itt  dn>r€flk>  w  ooloribus.  exprefia*  uti  iUaaiy  quae 
in  ,  tabalis  menfifve  fiunt,  aut  quae  intextx  operi  textorio^  pro 
licitis  habcntur. 
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fBJt  ^hf  fe  parikj^lacs  ?  A  myltitiu^e  of  (uch,  ^erenoi^ 
iifC5i,  ijot  tQ  if^  fvyp^Eftitiaus  rit^?;,  have  been  ^p(Ct% 
€d  by^tlje'  c^ifjii^^  churchy  though  neither  cora,^ 
mandcd,  nor  eVf n^  .Vecbmm^odea  by  the  golpel. 
5cr  this^,  ^;^lpn»  the  apoftl^  do.  not  Ie?m  to  have 
b,een  ve^y  ^^pnt-^quf  thefe,  o^r  any  pther  forms  of 
CiXBern^  fen^ice.  They  feena  tQ  h^v?  diftingwih- 
cd  righdy- oetvyeer^  thp  ^nd  J|nd  the  xipeans :  the  cnd^ 
i^nn;^^table,  a^  a  religion  givc^  by  Gpd  nauft  necpfl^* 
riiy.be:  th^  difcipline,  os  nneans  of  fMppprting  y;,, 
mutable,  ^  th^  prdina^ces  pif  ipfp  nnuft  be  accordfT 
ing  tq  the  viciQitude  of  cii,cumft»w^>  ^fld  tl;^;  fliic-r 
tg^ition  of  human  affairs.  But  their  fvcceljprs  did, 
an4  have  done  ever  fince,  tixe  very  r€vei:fe  of  this, 
and  i^  is,  afltoniftung  to  obfcrve  what  a  biiftlc  tliey 
.made,  ixi^d  what  contefts  they  had  about  the  cia?e  of 
keeping  eafter,  and  other  points  of  difcipline  and^ 
ceremony  whi^rh  the  apoftl^s  had  not  thought  of 
import^ce  enough  to  deiervc  their  decifion,  nor  eyen 
tiicir notice,  AW  thefe  ftuftuated  therefore  extreiDJ?- 
ly  in  the  fame  churches,  and  varied  in  different 
ciiurches,  during  the  firft  ages  of  chriftianity,  and  efpe-. 
cially  unpl  the  fynagogue  was  hoqorably  buried  *,  if 
it  can  oe  faid  to  be  To  even  at  this  day.  1,  iut^rpoie- 
this  doubt,  not  only  becaufc  t;iiere  remains  a  tang  of 
judaifm  among  feveral  of  the  eaftern  fcfts,  whicl\ 
will  not  appear,  ftrai>ge  tq  thofe  who  know  that  the 
chriftian  church  of  Jerufalem  judaifcd  during  a  fuc- 
ceflioi^  of  fifteen  bilhops,  but  b^caufe  the  mcftern 
feft,  your  pretendeil  catholic  church,  inftead  of  af- 
fertin^  evangelical  freedom  from  the  bondage  of  the 
mofa^cal  law,  or  rather  whlift  Ihe  aflerts  it,  has  in- 
troduced ip;any.  things  from  this  vecy  law,  and  has  the- 
irqnt  to  ji^ify  them  on  the  authci"ity  of  it,  under  ^ 
new  di^jenfation  that  takes  all  authority  from  it,  ac- 
cording to  Su  Paul.     Ointment^  holy  water,  in- 

•  ^  TTTrr  Donj^c  fyoagoga  hooorifzce  fepulta  fuerit.    Card.  £o^ 
1^  rebus  Htur.  \,  i, 
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cenfe,  tapers,   the  confccration  of  alfcrs,  and  the 
celebration  of  jubilees,   are  of  this  kind.     But  I 
think  that  your  doftors  would  not  found  fo  high  this 
authority,   if  thefe  things  were  alone  concerned. 
There  are  others  which  import  them  more,   and 
which  they  have  been  obliged  to  eftablilh  on  jcwifh 
authority  for  want  of  any  better  j  and  it  is  for  the 
fake  of  ftch  inftitutions  that  they  have  deemed  it 
expedient  to  acaiftom  men  to  relped  this  authority 
on  other  occafions,  on  fuch  particularly  as  relate  to 
the  immediate  fervicc  of  God,  of  which  cuftom» 
not  reafon  nor  revelation  mofl:  certainlv,  has  made 
them  to  pafs  for  eflcntial  parts.     The  divine  right  of 
tithes  was  eftabiiftied  by  the  law  of  Mofes.     By  vn-- 
tue  of  that  law,  the  chriftian  priefthood  claim  it. 
The  nafci  was  the  pontiff  of  the  Jews,  and  the  head 
of  their  church.      From  hence   an  argument  the 
more    for   the  fupreme    authority   of   the    pope. 
Councils  are  derived  from  the  lanhedrin,  and  the 
whole  fyftem  of  the  hierarchy  and  of  ecclefiaftrcal 
regimen  from  the  conftitution  of  the  jewiQi  church. 
I  take  no  notice  here  of  the  fhare  which  paganifm 
had  in  all  t|iat  ha^  been  mentioned,  either  immedi- 
ately or   mediately  through  jpdaifin.     Enough  is 
faid  for   my  prefent  purpofe:   and  obfervations  of 
,  that  fort  will  be  more  neceflary  under  another  head. 
Let  thofe  now,  who  objeft  to  religion  on  account 
of  external  duties,  rites,  ceremonies,  and  ecclefiafti- 
cai  inftitjudons,  learn  to  be  more  Juft  in  th^ir  cen-r 
fares.    Let  them  learn  to  diftinguim  righdy  between 
thofe  things  which  the  gofjjel  requires^  and  thofe 
which  the  church,  impofes.     If  they  do  not  make 
this  diftindtion,  tbwr  pbjeftions  are  trifling,  and  if 
they  do  make  it,  they  tpay  have  the  concurrence  jpf 
every  fincere  and  intelligent  Chriftiaii  along  with 
them ;  for  reafbns  which  are  not  theirs  indeed,  fincc 
they  are  intended  to  ftrengthen  and  confirm,  not  to 
weaken  nor  explode  religion.    When  we  confider 
how  ftrong  the  impreffions  of  fenfc  are^  and  how 

they 
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they  are  apt  to  controul  that  which  fhould  controul 
them,  we  may  find,  perhaps,  very  fufficient  rcafon 
to  incline  us  to  approve  in  general  the  ufe  of  cere- 
monies and  the  pomp  of  external  fervice  in  rcligion. 
To  keep  up  a  fenfe  of  it  in  the  minds  of  men,  there 
/eem  to  be  but  two  ways.  To  ftrike  the  fenfcs 
frequently  by.  public  and  folemn  afts  of  religious 
worfbip,  and  to  heat  the  brain  by  norions  of  an  in- 
ward operation  of  the  fpirit,  and  of  a  fort  of  myfti- 
cal  devotion  independent  of  outward  forms,  or  even 
inconfiftent  with  them.  One  of  thcfe  leads  to  fu- 
perftidon,  the  other  to  enthufiafm.  Both  are  filly  j 
but  the  laft  is  bad  in  this  rcfped: :  it  is  lefe  governa- 
ble and  lefe  curable,  Superftition  is  folly.  Enthu- 
fiafm is  madnefs.  It  is  good  to  be  on  our  guard 
againfi:  both.  But  I  am  to  fpeak  in  this  place  of 
the  firft  alone,  and  as  to  that,  the  folemn  magnifi- 
cence of  a  church,  the  grave  and  moving  harmony 
of  mufic,  the  pomp  and  order  of  ceremonies  de- 
cently performed,  the  compofed  looks,  and  the  myf- 
tical  vcftments  of  the  priefts  who  perform  them,  all 
this,  I  think,  cannot  fail  to  infpire  an  awful  refpeft, 
and  to  maintain  a  devout  attention  of  mind  in  the 
generality.  Here  and  there  a  man,  perhaps,  may 
take  thefe  ceremonies,  and  thofe  who  perform  them, 
for  what  they  are,  and  not  be  impofed  upon  by 
them,  either  before  or  after  the  celebration  of  fuch  rites 
as  thefe.  But  during  the  celebration  of  them,  whilft 
the  fpeftaclc  is  before  his  eyes,  and  the  found  in  his 
ears,  I  think  that  the  fame  imprcflions  will  be  made 
in  fome  degree  even  on  fuch  a  man  as  this.  You 
and  I  knew  Betterion  and  Mrs.  Barry  oS  the  ftage, 
as  well  as  on  it,  and  yet  1  am  perfuaded  neither  of 
ufi  could  ever  fee  Jaffier  and  Belvidera  without  hor* 
ror  and  com;)afrion.  .  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide  in 
the  difpute  about  the  poiilp  of  external  fervice.  I 
only  fpeak  according  to  what  I  have  felt.  But 
^hough  I  do  not  take  part,  on  the  whole,  for  the  ufe 
or  difufe  of  cnurch  ceremonies,  it  may  be  allowed 
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hie  to  decfare  againlt  the  Auit  of  dieift  ^i^  IS  ft 
friend,  not  as  an  enemy  to  religion*  It  is  ceitaiA 
that  this  abufe  has  defeated  the  vfcry  end  to  whith 
they  were  direfted,  or  which  fcrved  as  a  reaion  for 
the  introdudion  of  therh,  and  has  fubftituted  fomc- 
thing,  which  is  not  religion,  in  the  place  of  it. 
Our  fpiritual  guides  have  run  into  very  wild  tt^ 
tremes.  Some  "have  fliewed  a  great  dffr^ard  to 
good  works,  and  have  talked  of  juftifying  fUdi 
alone  as  the  fble  means  (^  falvation,  and  in  contra^ 
diftinftion  to  good  works,  like  the  fcotch  prefbyte- 
riafi  parfon,  who  aflured  his  brethren  from  the  pul- 
pit, that  immorality  had  deftroyed  It's  thouiiuids,  but 
morality  it's  ten  thoufands.'  Others  have  infilled 
much  on  good  works,  but  they  have  confounded 
the  nature  of  them.  They  have  rather  meaned,  by 
good  works,  the  praftice  of  arbitrary  duties,  which 
tcd^fiaftical  difciplinti  has  eftablifbed,  or  ecclefiaftiail 
authority  recommended,  and  which  are  beggarly 
elements  bdeed,  than  the  praftice  of  thofe  moral 
dudes  which  reafon  prefcribes  as  well  as  revelation. 
How  much  they  prefer  the  former  to  the  latter,  may 
appear  by  the  univerfal  praftice  of  moft  chriftian 
countries.  Infome,  the  man  who  ftabs  his  cnemjr 
goes  to  confoflion,  and  his  confcience  is  never  at 
quiet  till  he  has  purchafed  abfolution  by  money,  or 
by  pehance,  or  by  bodi.  The  woman  who  lies  ifi 
the  arms  of  her  adulterer  will  leap  out  of  bed,  and 
knock  her  forehead,  and  beat  her  breaft,  at  tht 
tinkling  of  a  little  bell  in  the  ftreet.  Nay  in  the 
country  where  I  have  pafied  fo  many  years  of  my 
life,  where  bigottry'  is  left  prevalent,  generally 
fpeaUng,  than  in  others  of  the  fame  communion, 
the  poor  rftan  who  has  eat  an  egg  in  lent,^  when 
eggs  have  not  been  permitted  by  the  biihop,  and 
who  hid  perhaps  nothing  elfe  to  eat,  cannot  be  ab- 
folved  of  his  heiftous  fin  by  the  fame  prieft  that 
might  ahfolve  him  for  neglefting  the  worlhip,  or 
offending  againft  the  bm  of  God,  *  The  former  fin 
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is  bf  :t  bkcker  dye  Aan  -rficfe,  and  he  muft  have 
l-etourfe  for  abfolution  to  an  higher  authority ;  which 
is  an  iiTiitatioh  of  the  Jews  likewife,  aittiOhg  whom 
toy  offcftcc  ag^iinft  the  rittial  law  was  puhilhed  more 
fcverely  than  crimes  much  rhore  grievous  in  their 
nature,  as  1  believe  it  has  been  obfefvtd  already 
after  Dr.  Spacer.  But  enough  has  beeft  faid  coft- 
ceming  duties  added  by  the  gofpel  to  natural  reli- 

tiou,  iand  dutiei  added  by  the  church  to  thofe  of 
oth.  It  iife  time  to  fpeak  of  articles  of  faith, 
whieh  m^e  a  thitd  and  laft  part  of  the  analyft  of 
chriftianity. 

SECTION    VlII. 

It  is  this  part  that  has  furniflied  matter  of  ftrifr, 
contention,  and  all  Uncharitablenefs  even  in,  as  well 
as  from,  the  apoftolical  age.  It  is  this  that  has  ad-t 
ded  a  motive  the  more,  and  one  that  is  ftrongir 
than  any  other,  to  animofity  and  hatred,  to  wars 
and  maflacres,  and  to  that  cruel  principle  which  was 
never  known  till  Chriftians  introduced  it  into  the 
world,  to  perfecurion  for  opinions,  for  opinions  of- 
ten of  the  moft  abftraft  fpeculation,  and  of  the  leaft 
importance  to  civil  or  religious  interefts.  It  is  this, 
in  Ihort,  whofe  effe6h  have  been  fo  fatal  to  the 
peace  and  happinefs  of  mankind,  that  nothing  which 
the  enemies  of  religion  Can  fay  on  the  fubjeft  will 
be  exaggerated  beyond  the  truth.  But  ftill  the 
charge  they  bring  will  be  unjuftly  brought.  Thefe 
effeas  have  not  b^^ea  caufed  by  <he  gofpel,  but  by 
the  fyllem  raifed  upon  it.  Not  by  the  revelations  of 
God,  but  by  the  inventions  of  men.  We  diftin- 
guifhed  before  between  the  Original  and  the  tradi- 
tional proofs,  and  we  muft  diftinguifli  here  between 
the  original  and  traditional  matter  of  thefe  revelati- 
ons. The  gofpel  of  Chrijl  is  one  thing,  the  golbel 
of  St.  Paulf  and  of  all  thofe  who  have  grafted  after 
him  on  the  f^xic  iiock,  is  another. 

I  win 
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I  will  not  fay,  that  one  article  of  belief  alone  is 
neceflary  to  make  men  Chiiftians,  the  belief  th^ 
Je/uj  was  the  Mefliah  promifcd  to  the  Jews,  and 
fopccold  by  their  prophets.     This  may  be  the  pri- 
mary, but  it  is  not  the  fole  objedt  of  our  fiuth- 
There  are  other  things  doubtlcfs  contained  in  the  re- 
velation he  made  of  himfelf,  dependent  on,  and  re- 
lative to  this  article,  without  the  belief  of  wluch  I 
fuppofe  that  bur  chriftianity  would  be  very  defeftive. 
But  this  I  fay  j  the  articles  of  belief,  which  Cbrifi^ 
himfelf  axafted  by  what  he  faid,  and  by  what  he 
did,  have  been  lengthened  immeafurably,  and  we 
may  add  both  unneceflarily  and  prefumptuoufly  by 
others  fince  his    time.      The  fyftem  of  religion, 
which  Cbrift  publifhed,  and  his  evangeUfts  recorded, 
is  a  complete  fyftem  to  all  the  purpofes  of  true  reli- 
gion, natural  and  revealed.     It  contains  all  the  du- 
ties of  the  former,  it  enforces  them  by  affcrting  the 
divine  million  of  the  publilher,  who  proved  his  af- 
fertions  at  the  fame  time  by  his  miracles,  and  it  en- 
forces the  whole  law  of  faith  by  promifing  rewards, 
and  threatening  punifhments,  which  he  declares  he 
will  diftribute  when  he  comes  to  judge  the  woiid. 
Befides  which,  if  we  do  not  acknowledge  the  fyftem 
of  belief  and  pradice,  which  7^,  the  finiflier  as 
well  as  author  of  our  faith,  left  behind  him  to  be  in 
the  extent  in  which  he  revealed  and  left  it,  complete 
and  perfeft,  we  muft  be  reduced  to  the  grofleft 
abfurdity,  and  to  litte  lefs  than  blafphcmy. 

Thefe  reafons,  which  cut  up  the  root  of  artificial 
theology,  deferve,  for  that  reafon,  to  be  more  fully 
explained.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  them,  wc  af- 
fume  that  the  fon  of  God,  whq  was  fent  by  the  fa- 
ther to  make  a  new  covenant  with  mankind,  and  to 
cftablifli  a  fpiritual  kingdom  on  the  ruins  of  paganifm, 
and  the  reformation  at  leaft  of  judaifm,  executed  his 
comrr  ifllon  imperfeftly  ;  we  aflume,'  that  he  died  to 
redeem  mankind  from  fin,  and  from  death  the  wa- 
ges of  fui,  but  that  he  left  them  at  the  fame  time 

without 
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tridiCHjt  fufficient  information  concerning  that  faith  in 
hini,  and  thaf  obedience   to  his  laW,  which  could  . 
alone  muke  this  redemption  cffeftual  to* all  the  gra- 
cious purpofcsof  it;  fince  we  might  rife  to  immor- 
tality indeed  by  the  merits  of  his  paffion,  but  this, 
rcfurreftion  noight  be  to  damnation  too,  unlefs  an 
cntire/aith  in  him,  co-operating  with  our  imperfect , 
obedience,  juftified  and  faved  us.     In  (hort,  we  af- 
fufne,  that  they  who  were  converted  to  chriftianity  , 
by.  Chrift  himfelf,  and  who  died  before  the  fuppofed 
imperfcftion  of  his  revelation  had  been  fupplied  by.,, 
the  apoftles,  by  Paul  particularly,  lived  and  died  > 
without  a  fqiificient  knowledge  of  the  terms  of  falva*  . 
tion,  than  which  nothing  can  be  faid  more  abomina-  • 
ble.     Natural  religion   may.  be   collefted,  .  flowly, 
perhaps,  though  fufEciendy  by  natural  reafon,  from 
the  works  of  God,  wherein  he  manifefts  his  will  to 
rnankihd.     But  a  religion,  revealed  by  God  himfelf 
immediately,  muft  have  been  complete  and  perfe6t 
from  the  firft  promulgation  in  the  mind  ot  every  • 
convert  to  it,  according  to  all  our  ideas  of  order: 
and  if  we  confider  it  as  a  covenant  of  grace,  the 
covenant  muft  have  been  made  at  once,  according 
to  all  thefe  ideas,  and  all  thofe  of  jufticc.     No  new 
articles  of  belief,  no  new  duties,  could  be  made  ne- 
ceflary  to  falvatipn  afterwards,  without  changing  the 
covenant :  and  at  that  rate  how  niany  new  covenants 
might  there  not  be  ?  How  often,  I  fay  it  with  hor* ; 
ror,  might  not  God  change  his  mind  ? 

Will  it  be  urged,  as  an  anfwer  to  what  has  been  - 
faid,  that  the  explanations  and  additions,  which  have 
been  made,  were  made  by  the  fame  authority  that 
made  the  original  covenant,  in  order  to  afcertain  the 
terms,  and  to  fecure^the  effe6l  of  it,  and  that  there 
is  therefore  no  reafon  to  find  fault  that  they  were 
made  ?  But  if  this  fliould  be  faid,  ipftead.  of  rcr 
moving  one  abfurdity  and  profanation,  it  will  only 
ferve  to  advance  another.  The  force  of  the  ob- 
jeftion  refts  on  the  very  affertion  contained  Mn  the 

Vol  !¥•  X  .  anfwer,' 
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anfwer,  on  the  femencfs  of  the  auAority.  If  tte 
additions  were  not  faid  to  be  made  by  the  fame  au* 
thority,  they  would  be  entitled  to  little  regard,  and 
the  objedlion  would  vanifh.  But  fince  they  arc  laid 
to  be  io  inade>  and  lince  they  make  a  chai^  in  the 
covenant,  for  a  covenant  is  changed  by  additional 
conditions,  though  the  original  remain  ftill  in  force, 
die  objedion  is  confirmed  by  the  anfwcr;  and  a  far- 
ther abfupdity  arifes  from  it,  or  the  fame  abfuidity 
appears  in  a  new  light.  If  it  was  nceeffery  that  the 
apoftles,  who  were  filled  with  the  lioly  ghoft,  or 
other  infpired  perfons  (hould  publilh  by  the  affiftancc 
of  the  fjMrit  any  knowledge  neecflary  to  falvation^ 
which  Jtfus  had  not  taught,  or  explain  the  covenant 
of  grace  more  perfeftly  than  he  had  done,  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  third  pcrfon  of  the  trinity  was  em- 
ployed to  alfift  the  fecond  in  making  a  more  full  and 
perfoft  publication  of  the  gofpcl,  whtdi  comes  too 
near  the  cafe  of  poor  mortals,  who  want  this  af- 
lilbince  to  receive  and  praftifc  the  gofpel  as  they 
ought,  and  to  whom  it  is  given  to  fiipply  the  impcr- 
fe6tion  of  their  nature.  Upon  the  whole,  have  we 
not  rcafon'to  diftinguifh  with  an  holy  fear  between 
die  original  lyftem  of  chrifrianity,  and  the  very  beft, 
if  that  could  be  afcertained,  ot  all  thofe  difcordant 
lyftems  into  which  the  pure  ore  of  the  gofpcl  has  been 
io  often  melted  down  and  cafl  anew,  during  feven- 
teen  centuries,  at  different  times,  and  every  time 
with  fuch  a  'mixture  of  human  alloy,  that  no  one  of 
them  can  carry,  without  fraud,  the  image  and  fu- 
perfcripdon  of  our  heavenly  Ctejar  ? 

'  Chrutianity,  as  it  (lands  in  the  gofpel,  contsuns 
not  only  a  complete  but  a  very  plain  fyftem  of  reli- 
gion ;  it  is  in  truth  die  fyftem  of  natural  religion, 
and  fuch  it  might  have  continued  to  the  unfpeakable 
advantage  of  mankind,  if  it  had  been  propa^ted 
with  the  fame  fimplicity,  with  which  it  was  original- 
ly taught  by  Chriji  himfelf.  But  this  could  not  have 
happened,  unlels  it  had  pleafed  the  divine  providence 

to 
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to  preferve  the  purity  of  it  by  conftant  interpofitions, 
and  by  extraordinary  means  fiifficient  to  alter  the  or- 
dinary courfe  of  things.  Such  a  conftant  intci^polfr- 
tion,  and  fuch  extraordinary  means,  not  being  eitif 
ployed,  chriftianity  was  left  very  foon  to  fhfffc  fpr 
.itfelfi  in  the  midft  of  a  frantic  world,  and  in  an  age 
when  the  moft  licentious  reafomhgs,  and  the  mc^ 
extravagant  fuperftitions,  in  opinion  .and  pra^lce^ 
prevailed  univerfally  under  the  refpcduble.'Hameg 
of  theology  and  metaphyfics  j  and  when  the  Jewi^ 
themfelves,  on  whofe  religion,  and  on  the  authority^ 
pf  whofe  fcriptures  chriHianity  was  founded,  had 
already  gone  tar  in  corrupting  both,  by  oral  traditi- 
ons and  cabaliftical  whimfies,  by  a  mixture  of  noti- 
ons taken  from  the  chaldaic  philolbphy  during  their 
captivity,  and  from  the  grecian  philofophy  fince  th^ 
expedition  o{  Alexander.  The  traces  of  thele  n^ix- 
turcs  are  difcernable,  Thofe  of  greek  origin  rnbft 
manifcftly  \  and  among  them,  thole  oi  platonifm  are 
fo  ftrpngly  marked,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  miftake 
them.  This  philofophy  was  the  very  quinteflencfe 
of  the  theology  and  metaphyfics,  Which  Plafo  an4 
Pythagoras  before  him,  had  imported  into  Greece. 
It  had  been  extraded  by  the  intenfe  heat  of  the 
warmcft  imagination  that  ever  Gree<;e  prodticedi, 
and  had  contributed  more  than  any  other  fyftem  c^  ^ 
paganifm  to  turn  theifts  into  enthufiaf\s,  and  to 
confirm  that  fondnefs  for  myftery,  without  an  air 
of  which  no  dbftrine  could  pafs  for  divine.  What 
cffcft  all  thefc  circumftances  hacl  on  chriftianity,  and 
how  they  fcrvcd  to  raife  an  intricate,  voluminous, 
and  contentious  fcience  on  foundations  of  the  great* 
eft  fimplicity  and  plainnefs,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  examine  more  particularly,  and  in  fuch  a  detail  a$ 
the  nature  of  thefc  eflays,  which  are  not  defigned  to 
be  treatifes,  and  my  confined  knowledge  of  antiqui- 
ty, permit.  The  extent  of  one  and  tne  pther  will 
be  (ufiicient,  perhaps,  for  our  purpofc 
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SECTION,    IX. 


[en   have   accuftomed   themfcfves    to  talk  {i> 

vaguely  about  myfteries,  that  the  very  meaning  of 
the  word  is  become  a  myftery.  The  whole  new 
left^m.ent  has  been  called  the  golpel,  and  the  wliolc 
gofpel  a  myftery.  Both  very  improperly ;  for  the 
firft  confounds  what  ftiould  be  always  diftinguiflied 
in. favor  of  the  original  fyftem  of  chriftianity ;  and  the 
.fecotid  is  abfurd  in  the  higheft  degree,  fince  nothing 
can  be  conceived  to  be  more  fo  tlmn  to  prc- 
dicart  two  contradictory  terms  of  the  fame  fubjeft. 
To  ^affirm  that  a  "thing  is  and  is  not  cxiftent  at  the 
fanrip  time,  is  juft'as  reafonable  as  to  afHrm,  that  the 
gofpel  is  at  once  a  revelation  and  a  myfteryj  a  thing 
Ihewn  and  a  thing'  hidden:  That  there  ^re'many 
ambiguous  expreffions,  and  many  dark  fayings,  in 
the  r  gofpel,  that  the;*e  arc  many  doftrines,  which 
reafon  would  never  have  taught,  nor  is  able  to  com- 
prehend now  they  are  taught, '  cannot  be  denied. 
Nay  the  utmoft  human  endeavours  have  been,  and 
muft  be  always,  employed  in  vain  to  reduce  the  in- 
tire  plan  of  divine  wiiHom  in  che.miflion  of  Cbri^ 
and  the  redemption  of  aian,  to  a  coherent,  intelligi- 
ble, and  reafonable  fyftem  of  doftrines  and  fafts. 
Is  it  ftrange  that  it  Ihould  be  fo  ?  It  could  not  be 
otherwife.  Two  of  the  evangelifts  recorded,  as  wit- 
neffes,  what  they  faw  and  heard  in  this  extraordina- 
ry conjunfture,  and  two  others  what  they  were  told 
about  it.  Not  the  whole  indeed;  for  then  the 
>vorld  could  not  have  contaihed  th^  books  that  would 
have  been  written,  but  as  much  as  was  neceflkry 
and  even  a  little  more  than  was  ftriftly  fo,  to  ac- 
count for  the  eftablifliment  of  the  fpiritual  kingdom 
of  Cbrijt,  as  it  is  called  Tmproperly  enough,  and  to 
explain  the  laws  of  it,  and  the  conditions  of  admif- 
fion  into  it.  If  a  great  prince  Ihould  arife  in  any 
coun^ry^  make  an  intire  ^evolution  in  the  conftituti- 
'  •         •  •  on 
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-on  of  It,  reform  fomc,  and  abolifli  oAictb  of  the  an- 
tient  laws  and  cuftoms,  and  eftabJifli  a  Hew  goverij- 
ment  on  new  principles  of  governitient,  would  iit 
not  be  Sufficient  for  the  people  to  kjiow  his  right  in 
-general,  and  the  itieafures  of  their  obedience :in  par- 
ticular ?  Would  they  compiain,  if  fome  :diings^ef- 
-fcntial  to  neither,  and  fcarce  relative  tp  the  lattei*, 
were  obfcurely  meiitioi^ed  in  any  of  his  declaration^  or 
conftitutions,  that  they  wanted  ai  complete  fyftem^of 
the  government  t6  which  they''ftibhnitt?cdithtinfelve&, 
and  were  therefore  obliged  to  fupply  on  their  own 
authority  what  they  had  not' received  off  the  aiithorr-- 
ty  of  their  legiflator.  I  think  they  would  make  no 
fuch  complaint.  Realbnable  mew  I'^am^furc  iwoul^ 
not.  To  fuch,  the  whole  'wotild  appear  plain 
enough,  and  they  would  refolve  to  believe  and  obey 
it  in  the  obvious  and  literal  fenft,  whilft  a  few  bufy, 
overcurious,  and  defigning  politicians  might  render 
wha€  was  plain,  intricate,  and  two  or  three  daric-ex^ 
'preffions  the  fubjeft  of  perpetual  difpute,  and  irrc)- 
concileable  divifion,  by  their  refinements,  TItms 
the  peace  of  fociety  might  be  broken,  and  the  very 
end  of  government  be  defeated,  not  by  any  want  of 
neceflary  information,  but  hy  an  afFeftation  cf 
knowing  more  than  the  legiflator  thought  it  neceflkr 
ry  that  they  fhould  know.  Such  as  I  have  repret- 
fented  thefe  politicians  in  civil  government,  fuch 
have  divines  and  metaphyficians  (hewn  thcmfelves  in 
religion  t  and  it  is  full  as  un|iifl:  to  charge  the  mifr 
chiefs  that  have  fbllqwed  in  one  cafe,  on  religion,  as 
it  would  be  to  charge  thof?  that  would  follow  in  the 
other,  on  government.  i      !        »  .  • 

The  only  way  to  have  prevented  fuch  mifchiefs  as 
thefe  i  from  arifing  in  the  cicy  of  God  would,  have 
'been  this,  that  Chriftians  (h'ould  have  adhered  clofely 
'to  the  gofpel,  as  it  was  tauglirby  Chrift  himfdf ;  that 
"they  (hould  h^vr  thought  it,'  as  he  thobght  it,  .fuffici- 
'Cnt  for  them  ^  have  received  implicitly  .what  is 
5)lainly  revealed' in  it,  and  have  avoided  all  dogmati- 
'  •    .    '^^  •  .  cal 
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xgl  (fedfions  on   thin^  obfcure  or  doubtfuL    Ex* 

S'flnation^  in  alii  thefc  caics  ferye  only  to  pfiuidpljr 
iiisuces,  and  to  cftabliih  lel^oDi  on  huaiai),  in- 
ibcad  of  divincj^  atithority.    Tjiis  aifibrds  a  rule  in^ 
variable  as  Goid  hinrifelf.     The  other  fluctuates  ^. 
the  opinions,  and  even  the  interefts  of  men  vary. 
Undier  one,  Ct^riftiansr  niight  haye  continued  unite<l 
in  the  ikne  conrnmrnion,  and  even  menihers  of  die 
ikme  feiYiily,  friends  and  bre(hem.    Under  the  other 
k  is  impeffible  ^tat  this,  if^bioh  is  the  great  objcS: 
of  chriffianity,  (hould  be  obtained,  and  therefore  I 
zxo  willing  tx>  believe,  that  they  wl^o  had  been  the 
innmedtace  difciples  of  the  fayiour  preached  his  gos- 
pel m  a  ipirit  of  upion,  in  ^  fimpie  a  ftyle,  and  in 
lb  ftrift  and  fcrupu)ous  a  confonpity  to  the  revelati- 
ons hie  kid  made,  in  what  fbrnri  foever  the  writings 
of  thefe  men  have  conric  down  to  us,  through  very 
interpolating  hands,  that  there  neither  was  nor  could 
be  any  diyiuon  among  them,  i\or  any  feeds  of  divifi- 
pn  fowed  by  them.     He  >vho  comp^es  the  epiftles 
of  James ^  of  Peter  and  Jobny  fuch  as  we  have  them, 
with  thoie  of  Pauly  and  all  theic  with  th^  dodlrines 
t(  the  gofpel,  will  be  perhap  of  this  opinion ;  at 
leaft  he  wju  have  no.  ground  t6  fay  of  the  three  flrft, 
that  they  were  authors  of  new  gofpels,  as  he  will 
have  grounds  to  fay  of  the  laft^  and  as  the  laft  does 
\ti  effed  fay  of  himfelf.     He  will  be  of  this  opinioi^ 
too  the  more  eafily,  on  accoi^nt  of  ^  yery  fenfible 
difference  ii^  the  manner  as  well  as  fhe  matter  of 
their  wnting$.     There  is  a  moft  remarkable  and 
Amiable  anecdote  to  thjs  purpofe  menuoned  by  fom^ 
writers,  and  for  which  the  aiithority  of  Jarmn  is  cit- 
ed.    St  Jok^  had  been  Iqpg  conflned  in  the  ifland 
of  Pathmos,  to  which  Domkum  had  banifhed  him, 
and  where  it  is  pretended  that  he  writ  (he  apocalypfe, 
chat  ftrange  rhapfddy  of  uninteUkihle  reveladons, 
as  they  are  called  moft  abfurdly.y  Ti^^ii  much  more 
propable,  and  more  for  the  honor  (rf  the  evangclift, 
as  well  as  of  chriftianitfc  to  believe  duit  they^weits 
^  *      compofcd 
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compo&d  by  Cerintbus,  by  a  vifionary  of  the  fame 
nanic  as  that  of  the  apoftle,  or  by  Ibme  other  enthur 
liaft.  They  were  not  admitted  bto  the  canon  at 
Laodicea,  nor  would  have  been  ever  admitted  tp 
dilgrace  it>  if  Jufiin,  Irenseus,  Origoi^  apd  TcriuJliofi^ 
in  whom  the  love  of  myftery  was  a  kind  of  delirium, 
ajKl  after  their  example  feveral  of  the  other  fathers, 
had  not  crowded  them  into  the  canon  by  receiving 
tfiem  a3  canonical.  The  anecdote- 1  am  about  tp 
produce  will  fhew  how  far  St.  John  was,  though  hif 
gofpcl  gave  him  the  .tide  of  the  theologian,  from 
muJtiplying  and  propagating  myileries,  and  how  h^ 
retained  that  charaaer  of  plainneis  and  Simplicity, 
which  he  had  acquired  in  the  fchool  of  his  diviuj^ 
maftcr.  I>omttian  dead,  and  Ncrva  coiperor,  the 
holy  evangelift  returned  to  his  church  at  Ephefus, 
threelcore  years  after  the  death  pf  Jefus.  Not  only 
the  gofpels^  his  own  amona  the  reft,  which  it  is  faia 
that  he  writ  at  the  dcfire  of  his  people  as  ibon  as  he 
returned  to  them ;  bpt  even  the  epiftles  were  then 
writ,  and  the  fyftem  pf  chriftjanity  had  taken,  in 
moft  of  the  churches  as  leaft,  the  form  which  Paul 
had  given  ic  If  the  good  old  nian,  feeble  and  dc* 
crepit,  was  unable  to  make  long  fermons,  it  appear- 
ed that  he  did  not  think  them  very  neccffary  nei- 
ther;  for  when  he  fpoke  in  the  public  afiemblies, 
the  iiim  of  what  he  faid  was,  children  love  one  ano- 
ther. The  people  of  Ephefus,  where  Paul  had 
been,  where  he  boafted  that  he  had  fought  with 
beafts  after  fhe  mapner  of  men,  where  he  had  ceri- 
tainly  made  long  and  myftical  difcourfeS|  were  difa^- 
pointed  and  diflatisfied  with  the  fuccinft  and  plain 
doftrine  of  their  bifliop ;  but  when  they  expoftylated 
with  him  upon  it,  they  had  a  very  Ihort  and  decifivc 
anfwer,  this  the  Lord  commands  5 ,  j^nd  if  you  dq 
tliis,  i|  i3  fufficient.  He  fpoke  tq  men  who  belijcv-* 
ed  ^Irejjdy  \^  Jejus  tjie  Meffiah,  and  in  s^ll  that  he 
had  juft  before  recorded  in  the  gofpel  he  publilhed 
at  their  requeft,  after  his  return,  from  Pathmos. 

'VV'^hatcyer 
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Whatever  others  might  think,  he  though  that  the 
goipel  wanted  no  further  explanations  nor  extenfions, 
anc|  contented  himfelf  therefore  to-recalto  their  me- 
triory,  on  every  occ^fioh,  that  fundamental  article 
of  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  law  of  the  gofpel, 
tiniverfal  benevolence/  .  • 

•  '  The  charafter  of  St-  Jtihn  was  rtof  that  of  St, 
TauL  One  had  been  formed  in  the  bofom  6f  jejtay 
tailed  to  be  a  difciple,  and  commiffioned  to  bfe  an 
apoftle,  inftru(5ted  by  the  do<ftfine  and  example  of 
his  mafter.  He  had,*  like  Teter  and  the  reft,  no 
Other  fcicnce,  and  what  that  was  the  four  evangelifts 
tell  us.  Fauly  on  the  contrary,  had  l)een'  educated 
in  the  fchools  of  the  law,  fuch  as  the  law  was  be- 
come in  thofe  days,  when  oral  tradition,  cabaliftical 
rhyfteries,  and  fcraps  of  pythagorician,  platonic, 
and  even  ftoician  doctrines,  had  been  blended  with 
it,  and  compofed  the  moll  extravagant  fyftems  of 
philofbphy  and  religion.  The  maft^rs  of  all  this' 
learning  were  the  'phariftes,  whoft  feft  began  pro- 
bably two  hundred  years  before  ChTifi\  and  was  in 
the  higheft  reputation  when  he  came  intb  tfie  world* 
Of  this  feft  was  Vaul  \  and  he  continued  in  it  till  he 
\vas  about  forty  years  old,  profiting  in  the  religion 
of  the  Jews  above  many  of  his  equak-- — exceed- 
ingly zealous  of  the  traditions  of  his  Fathers- — and 
perfecuting  the  church  of  God  *.  After  this,  he, 
who  had  refifted  fo  many  miracles,  was  converted  by 
a  nniiracle,  which  he  and  his  amanuertfis  Tjike  have 
telatedi  He  was  called  by  God  himfelf  in  a  great 
Hght,  which  was  always  undefftood  to  denote  lome 
divine  prefence,  to  be  an  ^apoftle,  a  chofen'veffel, 
teplcnimed  with  gifts  of  the  holy  ghoflr,  and  over- 
flowing with*  grace.  His  peculiar  dcftiriation  was 
to'preach"C&rj/?,'  whoni  God'  had  revealed  in  him," 
among  the  heathen :  and  this  he  began  todto  imme- 
aiktely,  for  being  made  an  apoftle  by  a  diftinft  com- 

•  Epift.  to  the  Gal.  chap.  i. 

'     *  million 
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tpjftiori  from  the  reft,  he  conferred  *  not  with  flefli 
and  Wood,  nor  weVit  up  to  Jerufalem  to  them  whicli 
were  apoftks  before  him,  but  preached  as  foon  ai 
his  eyes  were  opened,  as  he  had  received  |the  impo- 
fiuon  of  hands,  and  as  he  had  been  baptifed,  by  vir- 
tue of  ^  particular  infpiration,  that  gofpel  of  which 
he  ipeak^  to  the  Galatians  with  fo  mych  confidence^ 
that  he  pronounces  every  one   who  fhould  oreach 
any  thing  'different  from  it,  himfelf,  an  angeL  frorti 
)ieaven,    and    therefore    moft  certainly    even    the 
/Other  apoftks>^  accurfed.  ..It  was  not  till  three  years 
aftcn  his* journey. into  Arabia,  and  his  return  to  I)^^ 
HiaTcus,  that  he  went  to  Jerufalem,  where  he  c<)m- 
tnunicated  privately,  to  them,  which  were  of  reptft^- 
tdon,  the  g6fpel  he  preached  to  the  Gentiles;  for  he 
iraght  want  their  approbation,  though  he  drid  not 
want  their  inforhiation  nor  advice:  and  this  he  ob^ 
tai'ned  fo  fcr,  that  they  gave  him  and  Bamahai  the 
right  hand  of  feUowfliip,  ^Aat    thcfe*  two  fhould 
"preach  tjk  gofpel  to  the  Gentiks,  and  they,  tHktis. 
the  other  afioftles,  to  t{ie  chUdren  of  Ifraci'.     ■"  ' 

This  ihorc  dedii<ftion  of  fafts,   takch  from  St, 
Paul's  own  account'rf  himfelfj;  *arid  th  whiith  he  af. 
iured  the  Galatians  before  God  that  he  lied  hot,  may 
fervc  to  introduce  an  obfervation  touched' upon  alj 
ready,  and  mote  cafily  nriade  than  explainedl     la 
the  laft  chapter  bf  hiscpiftleto  the  Remans,  he.  calls 
the  gofpel  he  preached,*  my  gofpel ;  which  expref- 
fioff  he  cannot  be  fuppofed'to  have  ufcd,  fays  Mrl 
Locke  in  his  note  xm  the  p'affagfe  V^ry  juftly,  unlefs  ht 
knew  that  what  he  preached  had  fomething  in  ir^ 
that  diftinguifhed  it  'fr0m  whait  was  preached'  by 
othars.     But  what  that  was  we  are  left  by  this  abfe 
^omnhentator.  to  feek.     It  'was  not  plainly,  what 'he 
fays  it  was  plainly,  the  myftery  of  God's  'purpofe  o^ 
taking  in  the  Gentiles  to  be  'his  people — , '  /   an^ 
without  fubjcfting.  them  to  circumcifion,  or  the  law 
of  Mojes.     If  this  myftery,  fo  inconfiftent  with  the 
declarations  and  pradtice  oi^jcjus  was  revealed  to 
^    '■'-■'■•      :  Paul, 
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PiUil,  it  was  revealed  to  the  apoftlcs  too»  (inee  thejr 
preached  and  publifhed  die  glad  tidings  of  iaivaciaa 
indifferently  to  Jews  and  Gendlesi  in  doing  which 
had  this  myftery  been  revealed  to  hiin.  esduuvcly  of 
them,  they  would  have  been  apoftles  of  Paul  in  this 
inftance  radier  than  of  Chriji.  If  the  exempdon  off 
the  gentile  converts  from  circiuiicifionj,  and  odicr 
obfervances  of  the  moiaical  law,  wafi  the  myfleiy, 
jthe  myftery  was  explained  by  the  decree  of  the  couiir* 
ci|  of  Jerufalem  -,  by  which  nothiog  more  was  re*- 
qiuired  of  the  Gentilesi  than  to  abftson  fiom  idolatry^ 
or  meats  offered  to  idols,  from  forrucationj  and  from 
blood.  St:  Paul  aiTumed*  ii>deed»  that  hoc  only  the 
vocation  of -^e  Gentiles,  but  this  exemption  in  &vor 
of  them  and  of  the  Jews  tck>,  wepc  myfteries  reveal* 
ed  pardcukrly  to  him.  It  is  evident^  however,  that 
the^Other  apofUes  and  the  elders  looked  on  it  as  no 
myftery  at  all,  and  xhfit  they  treated  it  as  a  matter  of 
difcipline :  fo  that  a  queftioh  may^  arife,  whether  Si: 
PaiuviTSy  what  the  pope  pretemls  to  be,  above  the 
fcouncil,  or  the  council  above  him.  The  apofties 
had  given  no  direftions  t(9  infift,  that:  the  Gentiles 
fhould,  or  ihoukl  not,  fubmit  to  drcunrKrifion,  and 
Xo  the  yokes  of  the  law,  which  St.  P^tr  fcruplcs 
not  to  fay,  in  his  ipeech  on  that  occagon,  were  fe 
heavv,  that  "  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  were 
^*  able  to  bear  them  *.''  In  a  word,  by  the  (pinion 
St.  Jamis  delivered^  and  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
decree,  it  is  maijifeft,  that  the  miftaken  zeal  for  the 
law,  which  fomc  of  the  Jews  retained  after  their 
converfion,  and  perhaps  the  immoderafie  zeal  of  St, 
Paul  for  an  imniediate  and  total  aboifdon  of  it,  had 
given  rife  to  thjs  difpute,  and  that  it  was  determined 
|iot  as  a  point  on  which  the  divine  purpofe  had  been 
reviealed  to  Pauh  or  any  one  elie,  but  accordii^ 
to  what  has  been  juft  now  faid,  as  a  point  of  difci- 
pline left  to  the  difcretion  of  cIk  apoftles  and  ekkr9> 
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mhofc  fole  regsK'd  was  to  prevent  any  fcWfm  in  a 
church  hardly  yet  formed,  and  who  for  that  rea- 
foii,  whil^  they  indulged  the  Tews  in  circlimeifioft 
^d  other  ritual,  obfep^ances  of  ^heir  law,  exeitipted 
fhe  Gentile^  froiii  the  far  greatcft  and  heavieft  part  of 
fhecp. 

Buf  th^ire  |s  fomcthirig  rpbre  to  be  obferved.  Jf 
|hc  purpofe  of  <5o4  was  tp  take  the  Geptiles  to  be 
)ms  people  under  tfie  M^fliah  in  this  manner,  if  their 
abftaini'ngfrom  jewifh  rites  and  ceremonies  was  a  po-r 
iitiye  I4W  of  God  under  the  new  covenant,  as  the 
abftaining  from  idolatry  was  both  under  the  new  at)d 
ynder  thp  old,  how  came  it  to  pafs,  that  the  Meffiah 
himfelf  gave  no  inftruftion  about  it  to  his  apoftles, 
whpn  he  fcnt  them  io  preach  his  gpfpel  to  all  nations^ 
arjd,  as  we  may  fay,  to  people  his  kingdom,  which 
fhey  did  chiefly  out  of  the  gentile  world  ?  Why  was 
the  revelation  of  this  important  myft^ry,  fo  necefla*- 
ry  to  be  publiflied  at  the  very  firft  publication  of  the 
gofpel,  if  it  was  the  eternal  purpole  of  God,  or  clfp 
pot  necefiary  at  all,  referved  for  St,  Pauf,  who 
was  then  a  p^rfecutor,  not  a  preacher  of  the  gofpel,^ 
and  ^hofe  apoftlefhip  did  noc  begin  before  the  con- 
verfions  ?  Shall  we  fay  that  this  eternal  purpofe  of 
the  fa<Jicr  was  unknown  to  the  for)  ?  We  (hall  blaf- 
pheme  if  we  do.  Shall  we  fay  th^f  it  was  kno^n  to 
nim,  but  that  he  neglected  to  communicate  it  to  the 
fif ft  prp achers  of  his  gofpel,  and  gave  fhem  imper- 
feft  inftniftions  ?  The  profanation  will  be  litde  leis. 
Thcfe  queftions,  and  fome  others  of  the  fame  kind, 
will  not  be  eafily  anfwered,  unlefs  it  be  by  men  who 
arc  never  at  ,4  lofs  to  account  fqr  the  abfurdides  that 
they  impute  to  the  divinp  condvjft,  by  fqppofiftg  ft 
dircfted  according  to  fuch  partialities  as  are  propor- 
tioned to  the  lowneis  of  their  minds :  but  the  pert- 
nefs,  not  to  fay  the  impudence,  of  theft  men  de- 
fcrving  no  regard,  we  mull  feek  another  foludon  of 
^  difficulty,  and  endeavpr  ?o  find  what  it  was  diat 

diftinguifhcd 
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diftingiulhcd  St.  Paul  in  this  refpeft*  from  th€  other 
iapoftles,  and  gav;e  hini  a  reafon  for  calling  the  gof- 
pel  he  preached  his  own  gofpel. 

Some  folution  of  this  fort  may  occur  to  us,  per- 
'haps,  if  we  refleft  on  what  was  mentioned  above 

•  concciming  the  difference  between  the  manner  in 
which  St.  Paul  preached  the  gofpel,  aiid  that  of  the 
pther  apoftles  j  which  difference  marki  very  ftrongly' 
the  different  fchools  wherein  they  had  been  inftruft- 
ed,  and  had  formed  the  habits  that  charafterifcd 
them,  the  fchool  of  Cbrijl  and  the  fchool  of  Gamali" 
jffl.  From  one  of  thefc  the  apoftles  had  brought 
great  modefty  and  gentlcnefs  of  temper,  a  fliort,  fa- 
miliar, and  fimple  ftyle,  like  that  of  their  Lord  and 
xnafter.  From  the  other  St.  Paul  carried  into  the 
apoftlelhip,  with  a  great  ftock  of  Jewifh  learning,  a 
^reat  deal  of  that  auuming  air  which  is  apt  to  accom- 
pany niuch  learning,  or  the  opinion  of  it :  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  him  obliged  more  than  once  in  his 
cpiftles  to  excufe  his  boafting,  and  the  value  he  {tit 
on  himfelfi  by  fuch  humble  expreflions  as  a  man  who 

•  had  not  been  full  of  the  holy  ghoft  might  in  his  cafe, 
Jiave  taken  a  pride  in  ufmg.  He  carried  .with  him 
likewife,  from  the  pharifaical  fchools,  a  great  profu- 
fion  of  words,  and  of  involved  unconnefted  difcourfe, 
even  on  thofe  fubjefts  which  required  to  be  the  molt 
clearly  and  diftinftly  developed,  if  they  were  to  be 
Infifted  upon  at  all^  and  not  to  be  faffed  over  in  fi- 
lencc  rather,  or  touched  very  tranfiently,  as  they  had 
been  by  t)ie'6ther  apoftles,  The  bdier  apbftles  Wefe 
all  evangelifts,  that  is,  they  were  pyblimers  of  the 
^lad  tidings  of  falvation:  they  declared  To  the  world 
jhat  the  kingdom  of  the  Meffiafi,'  th^t  isf,  the  fpiri- 

jtual  kingdpmj  was  beguri,  and  thev  taught  rhcn  the 

indifpenfable  conditionrof  belief  anctprafticeim  order 

-  to  be  admitted  into 'it.     Farther  than  was  necefTary  to 

'this  purpofe,  they  did  not  affeft  to  carry  theii-doftrines. 

.They  meaned  to  cdnvfnce,  not  to  perplex  the  mindfs 

pf  men.     They  knew  that  by  doing  the  laft,  they 

fhouH 
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feoiild  abftru(Jt  the  firft ;  or.  lljiould  give  great  advan- 
tage to  the  falfe  ^Jodiors  that  were  arifen,  ai.d^were  to 
arife  to  corrupt  chriftianity.    St.  Paul  was  a  loofe  pa- 
raphrafcr,  a  cabaliftic^l  commentator,  as  much  a^ 
Icaft  as  any  anticnt  or  modern  rabbin;  and  though 
his  gofpel  was,  in  die  fundamental  principles  of  it^ 
the  fame  as  thtjirs,  yet  he  mingled  it  up  widi  fo  much 
of  his  own  theology,  that  he  might  not  irnpropcrly, 
and  in  one  icnfe,  call  it  his  own,  and  that  we  may 
call  hirn  the  father  of  artificial  theology.     Not  conr 
tent  to  reveal  myfterious  truths  in  propofitions  whofe 
terms  were  intelligible,  though  the  manner  of  being 
ofthefe  trutl^s  was  ftill  a  myftery,"  which  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  belief  of  any  diing  contained  in  a  rcyela- 
tion  once  proved  to  be  divine,  he  amplified  them, 
defcanted  upon.  them>  opened  the  whole  oeconomy 
.of  divine  witlpm  from  Adam  to  Cbriji,  and  accounted 
for  the  feveral  difpenfations  of  God  to  man.    .The 
original  gofpel,  uich  as  the  other  apoftles  preached 
it,  was  a  plain  fyftem  of  belief  and  praftice,  fitted 
for  all  times,  and  proportioned  to  all  under  (landings. 
St.  Paurs  gofpel,  if  it  may  be  faid  to  be  fitted  as 
much  as  the  others  for  all  times,  of  which!  doubt, 
cannot  be  faid  to  he  proportioned  to  all  underftand- 
ings.     It  is  evidently  not  fo  to  the  underftandings  of 
"  the  deeped  divines,  and  the  moft  fubtile  metciphyfi- 
cians ;  fince  they  have  been  wrangling  about  it  from 
that  time  to  this,  and  have  eftablilhed  the  moft  op-, 
pofitc  doftrines  on  the  fame  texts,  to  the  breach  of 
all  charity,  and  die  difturbance  of  the  chriftian  world*. 

It 

•  I  will  mention  a  little  mors  fully,  in  this  note,  what  I 
omitted  in  the  text.  All  that  is  faid  tiiere,  is  faid  relatively,  to 
received  interpretations  and  opinions,  fuch  as  Mr.  Lock f  would 
have,  admitted,  and  were  therefore  proper,  to  be  followed  in 
reafoning  againft  him.  But  if  I  am  to  ipeak  my  own  opinion  ; 
the  matter  in  queftion  maV  be  decided  more  (hortly,  and  on  the 
whole  more  confiftently,  St.  Paul  then  might  very  well  talk 
of*his  gofpeU  even  in  contradiftinftion  to  that  of  CJ^r^;.  fince 
he  taught  feveral  doArin^s  which  had  no  foundation  in  that  of 
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It  may  be  faid  chat  fome  pafl^es  in  riie  (ovtr  goi^ 
pels,  and  even  fome  exprcffions  oiChrift  recorded  m 
them,  have  been  liable  to  various  interpretations^ 
and  have  produced  fuch  dffputes  and  contefts  as  thcfe 
which  I  afcribe  to  the  writings  of  St,  Paul    But  al- 
though this  be  undoubtedly  true,  the  difference  be- 
tween th^  original  gofpel,  and  that  of  St.  Paul^  is 
very  real,  and  very  manifeft.     One  is  a  plain  and 
clear  fyftcm  of  religion,  with  here  and  there  a  doubt- 
ful phrafe  that  cafts  no  obfcurity  on  the  reft.     The 
other  is  an  intricate  and  dark  fyftem,  with  here  and 
there  an  intelligible  phrafe  that  cafts  no  light  on  the 
reft,  but  is  rather  loft  in  the  gloom  of  the  whole.    By 
faith  I  may  believe,  but  by  faith  I  cannot  underftancL 
A  propofition,  the  terms  of  which  are  unintelligible, 
is  an  abfolutc  myftery :  to  fay  that  we  are  bound  to 
believe  myfteri^s  in  this  fenfe  is  itfclf  nonfenfe;  to 
fay  we  do  believe  tlicm  is  a  lie.    But  a  propofition, 

Chrifty  and  others,  as  I  have  faid,  that  were  diredly  repugnant 
both  (o  the  word  and  example  ai  the  Mefliah.  Chrifi  profefled 
judaifniy  and  declared  himielf  Tent  to  ^he  Je^vs  alone*  and  not 
even  to  the  Samaritans,  fo  pofitively,  that  when  he  commiilioi)- 
cd  his  apoiUes,,  he  may  be,  and,  to  make  him  confiilent,  ought 
to  be  underftood  to  have  meaned  no  more,  than  to  fend  them  to 
the  Jews  difperfed  in  all  nations.  St.  Ai»/,  on  the  contrary; 
inftead  of  grafting  chriftiafiity  on  judaifm,  iniiiled  on  an  entire 
abolition  of  the  latter ;  to  which,  however,  he  had  conformed 
mo/t  hypocritically  on  more  occafions  than  one ;  and  his 
dodriiie  became,  not  at  once,  but  in  time,  the  dodrine  of  the 
chriilian  qhurch.  This  may  appear  iirange  to  thofe  who  read,  * 
without  a  free  confideration  of  what  th<;y  read  :  and  it  will  ap- 
pear ilill  more  ilrange  to  them  to  find  a  pa^^an  emperor,  and  a 
.  great  enemy  both  of  Jews  and  Chriftians,  introduced  as  an  in- 
llrument  appointed  by  God  to  accompliQi  his  fecret  defigns  in 
confirming  the  clo£irine  of  St.  ^auI\  gofpel ;  and  yet  Adrian  is 
fo  introduced  by  istdpicius  Sei/trus  ;  for  he  fays,  that  the  chnlliaa 
church  at  Jerufalem  having  had  till  that  time  none  but  Jews  in 
the  epifcopal  chair,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  faithful  then 
believing  in  Jefus  thrift  without  departing  from  the.legal  cere- 
monies, that  cdi6t  of  Adrian^  which  hindered  Jews  from  going 
Jo  Jerufalem  was  of  great  ufe  to  chriftianity  ;  by  which  we  mn! 
itnderftand  the  chriHianity  of  St«  Pate/'s  goTpeJ^  and  not  that  of 
Cbrift'%. 

the 


die  terms  <#  which  are  intcll^iblc,  may  be  an  objeft 
of  feith,  though  we  underftand  by  it  nothing  more 
than  the  terms ;  when  it  is  fopported,  as  was  laid 
above,  by  divine  authority,  nay  often  When  it  is  fup- 
ported  onlyi)y  human,  A  n^n,  upon  whofe  know* 
ledge  a:pd  lincerity  I  ou^t  to  depend,  reveafe  to  me 
a  few  mathematical  truths,  which,  in  certain  circum- 
ftances,  itisneceffary  rihouldknow,  and  troubles  m^ 
neither  with  the  demonftrations  which  I  might  not 
be  abl?  to  comprrfiend,  nor  with  many  corollaries  to 
be  drawn  from  them  which  I  do  not  want.  Another, 
the  fcholar  of  the  firft,  and  of  fefs  authority  than  his 
mafter,  brings  me  a  paper  filled  with  diagrams,  and 
letters  and  figures,  whidh  he  afliires  me  contains  de- 
monftrations of  the  former  triitlis,  nnd  explanatibns 
of  fevtral  corollaries  deducible  from  them.  I  under- 
ftand neither.  Thofe  whom  I  confult  appear  to  un- 
derftand them  as  little  as  myfelf  by  their  disputes 
about  the  meaning  of  them.  The  truths  which  were 
clear  and  filfficient  for  me  in  fimple  propofitions,  as* 
I  received  them  firft,  are  involved  in  myftery;  and 
then  inooherent,  figurative  difcourfc  tliicJcens  the 
cloiid. 

Let  any  man  read  the  epiftles  we  have- of  this  apofi 
tie's  writing  after  he  has  read  the  -gofpels ;  let  him 
read  th^ormer,  as  he  would  read  any  other  books 
of  philofdphy  or  theology  ;  let  him  callin  Mr.  Locke 
to  his  alMance,  who  has  fuccecded  better,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  expofi tor,  by  happier  conjedtures,  and, 
no  greater  iiccnce  of  paraphrafe,  in  giving  an  air  of 
coherence,  confiftency,  and  rationality  to  thefe  epif- 
ties,  and  in  making  them  intelligible :  fuch  a  man 
will  not  be  able,  after  all  his  pains,  to  (hew  any  one 
myfterythat  is  left  unfolded  in  the  concife  language 
of  the  gofpcl  taught  by  Cbrij}  and  his  apoftks,  that 
has  been  rendered  lefs  myfterious  by  the  prolixity  of 
St.  PattL  St.  Paul  rather  doubles  myftery  than  fim-  ^ 
plifies  it,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  and  adds  every  where  a 
myftery  of  words  to  a  myftery  of  things.     That  they 

who 
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who  have,  finp&  his.  time,   and  after  his  eiumplr, 
grafted  theology  on  revelation,  extended  the  d^raie;s 
of  it,  explained  and  applied  the  prophecies,  types. 
and  .figures,  invented  new  ones  of  every  fprt,  and 
raifed  a  variety  of  difcord  and  fyftems  sn  the  fame 
fixnplfi  and. uniform  plan,  Ihould  be.  for  the  moft  part 
very^itde  intelligible  is.  not  wonjderfuL   .He,  who 
has  clear  and. diltinift  ideas  in  his  mind,  will  write 
clearly  and  diftinftly :  and  the  author  who  puzzles  an 
attentive,  reader  is  firft  puzzled  hirhfelfi  how  common 
loever  it  be,  in  the  fcience  we  fpeak  of  here  particu- 
larly, to  fec.thofe  admired  the  moft  who  are  the  lead 
unde'rftood.     That  has  been  the  cafe  of  thefe  men.. 
They  have  pretended  to  inftruft  others  on  fubjefts,* 
on  which  it  was  impoflible  they  fhould  have  clear  and 
diftindt  ideas,  or  indeed  any  ideas  at  all.     But  that 
St.  Paul  ihould  write  confuledly  and  unintelligibly, 
he  who  was  illuminated  by  the  holy,  ghoft,  t^xat  he 
might  enlighten  the  Gentiles,  and  he  who  received 
all  he  taught  by  immediate  revelation,  muft  be  always 
a  problem  not  eafy  to  reiblve.     *^  He  was,  it  is  faid, 
"  a  man  of  quick  thought  and  warm  temper-^— 
"  verled  in  the  writings  of  the  old  teftament,  full  of 

*J  the  doftrines  of  the  new fo  that  one  may  con- 

**  fider  him,  when  he  was  writing,  as  befei  with  a 
"  crowd  of  thoughts,  all  ftriving  for  utterance  *." 
But  are  we  not  to  confider  him  too,  whe^  he  was 
writing,  ^s  a  man  under  the  influence  of  aAual  in- 
l[iirarion?  And  was  not  divine  infpiration  fufficient 
to  keep,  him  from  falling  into  thofc  faults,  want  of' 
order  and  perfpicuity,  into  which  none  but  the 
meancft of  uninfpired  writers  are  apt  to  fall?  MuLocke 
fliould  have  thought  fo,  fince  St.  P^w/ fays,  that  the 
Spirits  of  the  prophets  are  fubjcft  to  the  prophets  f: 
and  he  in  his  paraphrafe,  that  Chriftiaos,  however 
filled  with  the  holy  ghoit—— -are  not  hurried  away  by 
any  o-mpulfion.     A  negleft  of  eloquence,  and  the, 

*  Lode^s  t>refaee  to  his  paraphrafe  &c.        f  i  Cor.  c.  iv. 

orn4ments 
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brnamehts  of  fpeech,  became  ^an  apoftle.     But  it  is 
hard  to  difcern  how  a  negledi:  of  order  and  perfpicuity 
fliould  be  apoftolical,  fince  the  dcfign  of.  lucli  a  iniiU- ,' 
lion  is  xo  inftcudl  and  to  convince, 

S  E  C  T  1  O  N    X. 

xVFTER  faying  fo  much  of  die  unintelligibUity  of. 
Faults  gofpel,  truth  authorifcs  me  to  ^dd,  that 
where. it  i^  intelligible  it  is  often  abfurd,  or  .'pro- 
fane, or  mfling.  Is  not  the  doctrine  of  pafliVe  obe- 
dience, which  he  teaches,  mpft  intelligibly  abfurd  ? 
Is  not  that  of  abfolute  predeftination  moft  intelligU^ 
bly  profane  f  Is  not  one  of  thern  repugnant  to  com- 
mon fenfe  ?  Is  not  the  other  as  repugnant  to  all 
the  ideas  of  God's  moral  perfeftions  ?  Would  not 
cither  of  them  be  fufficient  to  (hake  the  credit  even 
of  ChrijVs  gofpel,  if  they  were  contained  in  it  ? 

But  it  remains  that  I  give  an  inftance  of  the  moft 
intelligible  trifling  that  we  find  in  this  gofpel,  And 
this  inftance  will  lead  us  to  obferve  in  what  manner 
chriftianity  was  taught  and  propagated  by  the  firft 
converts  to  it  in  their  pub^c  aflemblies,  and  how 
cafily  extenfions  of  it,  or  engraftments  on  it  mi^hc 
be  made.  We  hear  much  of  the  extraordinary  gifts 
of  the  fpirit  tliat  were  beftowed  on  thefe  converts, 
fuch  as  prophefying,  working  miracles,  and  fpeak- 
ing  in  unknown  tongues,  which  are  enumerated, 
with  feveral  others,  by  St.  Paul  in  the  twelfth  chap- 
ter of  his  firft  epiftle  to  the  corinthian  profelytcs^ 
The  laft  of  thefe  gifts  belonged  more  properly  to 
thofe  who  were  dcfigned  to  be  miflionaries  of  the 
gofpel,  that  they  might  be  able  to  convert  unbeliev- 
ers more  effeftually  in  their  difperfioti  over  different 
countries.  But  where  churches  were  eftablifhed, 
St.  Paul  *  prefers  the  ufe  of  the  language  of  the 
place,  diflikes   the  afitftation  of  ufmg  any  other, 

»  1  Cor.  c.  iv^ 
Vol.  IV.  Y  and 
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and  indulges  it  only  when  diere  is  an  interpreter  at 
handb     The  gift  of  prophecy,  by  which  he  intends 
not  only  prednftion,  but  finging  of  pfalms  and  teach- 
ing the  do&rines  of  religion  in  their  public  aflcm- 
hlies>  is'  that  to  which  he  alTigns  the*  firft  place.     Now 
this  gift  every  pne  might  exercife^  even  the  women. 
They  are  ordered,   indeed,  by  fome  pafTages,  to 
keep  filence  in  the  churches  ♦,  and  if  they  will  kiiow 
any  thiag,  to  afk  their  hufbands  at  home  f ;  and  yet 
it  is  plain>  by  other  paflages  of  the  (ame  ejuftle,  that 
they  were  allowed  to  prophefy,  as  it  is  called^i  and 
that  they  did  fo  before  the  congregations,  ,  This  ap- 
parent contradiftion  is  reconciled  by  affuming,  tJwt^ 
chough  they  were  not  on  every  ordinary  occafion  to 
Z&.  the  part  of  teachers  and  inftruftors,  yet  they 
were  not  debarred  from  it,  when  by  any  extraordi- 
nary motion  and  impulfe  of  the  fpirit  they  were  de- 
termined to  exercife  this  function.     The  only  difpute 
was,  whether  the  Ihould  exercife  it  covered  or  un- 
covered :  and  this  material  point  was  decided  by  St. 
PauL     He  let  the  Corinthians,  among  whom  this 
difpute  had  arifen,  know,  "  that  the  head  of  every 
^^  man  is  Qbr^,  and  the  head  of  tlie  woman  is  the 

*^  man,  and  the  head  of  Cbrijl  is  God" —-from 

whence  he  concludes  that  a  man,  ^^  who  is  the  image 

*^  and  glory  of  God     having  his.  head  cover- 

*^  ed,  dilhonoreth  his  head/'  but  that  a  woman 
•'  who  is  the  glory  of  die  man,  with  her  head  unco- 
*'  vered  difhonoreth  her  head ;  for  that  is  all  one  as 
•'  if  Ihe  were  (haven  §.'*  This  argumentation  may 
not  appear  very  conclufive,  nor  indeed  very  intelligi- 
bly, to  us;  but  it  was  both,  I  doubt  not,  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  in  all  cafes  it  Icrvcs  to  Ihew  that 
both  fexes  had  their  revelations,  and  a  right  to  pub- 
lilh  them. 

The  apoftle  J  proceeds  afterwards  to  give  dircfti- 
ons  for  keeping  better  order  in  die  public  affemblics, 

*  t  Cor.  c  xiv.    t  lb.  c.  xi.    $  lb.     |  i  Cor.  chap.  xiv. 

which 
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wWcb  were  Jidd  with  great  confiifion*  whilft  every 
one  was  impatient  to  ihew  his  afts,  and  they  could 
iiot  ftay  to  do  it  one  be  one.  Even  tbefe  direftions 
left  room  for  ibme  confufion  ftilL  Two  or  thfec 
plight  profihefy  a^  the  fame  meeting,  one  after  ano- 
ther, and  the  reft  of  the  congregation  were  tp 
judge  $  which  not  only  begat  debate,  but  caiifed  J^Q- 
terruptionsj  that  ufually  beget  altercation.  That 
this  muft:  havp  happened  we  may  afTure  ourfelve^, 
fincc  by  one  of  the  rules  St*  Paul  prcfcribes,  if  any 
thing  wafi  revealed  to  a  fitcer-by,  tjie  fpeak^r  was  u) 
hold  his  peace.  Simon  the  magician  would  have 
bought  the  power  of  beftowing  the  gSt$  of  the  hoj^ 
ghoft  by  the  impofuiqa  of  Ijis  bands,  as  he  faw  the^ja 
beftowcd  by  Peter  and  Jobm  and  Simn  bad  em- 
braced chriftianity,  and  had  been  baptifed,  In  an 
age,  dierefare,  when  n  communication  of  diefe  gifts 
was  efteemed  fo  common  and  fo  ealUy  given,  it 
could  not  but  be,  that  n^ultitudes  thought  they  b^ 
fome  or  more  of  thefe  gifts,  and  ejpeipially  that  of 
prophefying,  and  that,  as  fome  imagined  pioufly, . 
(hey  had  infpirations  when  they  h4d  them  not  -,  lb 
Others,  even  this  magician,  though  the  apoftles  h^4 
rejefted  his  offer,  affefted  impic^uQy  to  have  ihcm. 
It  could  not  be  hard  to  pafs  ndfe  revelations  on  a 
world,  on  whom  it  was  fo  eafy  to  pafs  falfe  miracles  j 
which  this  very  Smo^i  and  other  fuppofed  magicians, 
md  real  impoftors,  did  very  frequently. 

This  opinion  of  divine  illuminations  aqd  revelati- 
ons being  once  eftablifhed,  an  abftrufe  theology  be- 
ing once  grafted  on  the  plain  doftrine?  whicn  the 
^ofpel  taugbt»  and  an  ei^ampk  being  fet  of  extend- 
ing thfj  fyftem  beyond  its  pativc  fimpueity  by  coUe6t- 
ing  paflages  here  and  there,  and  by  comparing  and 
applying  tbem  in  a  cabaliftical^  manner^  even  accord- 
ing to  the  ibund  very  often,  rather  than  the  impprf 
of  the  words,  the  natural  confequences  did  not  ^il 
^  to  follow  ainong  the  illiterate  and  fuperfti^ous  Jew^ 
and  Gcntilesi  whp  were  the  firft  converts  to  ^hriftia-r 

T  ?  iHty, 
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/nity,  I  need  notTcay  to  point  out  theftf  confcquences* 
Hiftory  antientand  modern  does  that  fufficicntly,  and 
even  our  own  experience  in  fome  degree.  Every 
Irian,  who  has  heard  of  the  language  and  behaviour 
of  men  pofleflcd  with  fanaticifm,  may  point  them  out 
to  himfelf.  But  enthufiafm,  fuperftition,  and  the 
^abufe  of  religion  were  not  confined  to  the  moft  illite-* 
rate.  A  multitude  of  new  doftors  arofc,  all  of  whom 
pretended  to  have  divine  knowledge,  and  fome  to  be 
divine  perfons.  A  multitude  of  doftors- formed  a 
multitude  of  fefts  :  the  followers  of  Simon  the  ma^^ 
cian,  as  he  was  thought  by  thofe  who  were  no  con- 
jurers themfelves,  the  difciples  of  Carpocras  and  of 
CerinthuSi  bf  Cerdotiy  Marciofty  and  foon  after  thefe 
of  Manesy  the  Nicholaites,  the  Valentinians,  and  many 
Others  i  for  they  grew  up  apace. 

Thefe  men  had  the  old  teftament  and  feveral  gof- 
pels  and  feveral  apoftolical  epiftles  before  them,  for 
no  canon  of  fcripture  was  yet  fettled,  nor  till  more 
than  three  centuries  afterwards  i  though  it  may  feem 
not  a  little  extraordinary  that  this  fhould  have  been 
neglefted,  whilft  the  tradition,  that  could  alone  efta- 
blilh  the  authenticity  of  thefe  writings,   was  frcfh 
enough  to  be  itfelf  authentic.     The  writings,  how- 
ever, that  paffed  all  for  authentic,  in  fome  or  other 
of  the  chriftian  churches,  thefe  men  had.     Nay  fome 
of  them  had  been  hearers  of  the  apoftles,  and  had 
begun  todogmatife  at  the  fame  time.  Neither  they  nor 
their  fucceffors  had  the  fame  fpirit.  But  they  aflumed 
the  fame  liberty,  and  by  adding  allegory  to  allegory, 
tjrpe  to  type,  myftery  to  miftery,  afid  one  arbitrary 
interpretation  to  another,  chriftianity  became  a  con- 
fufed  chaos  of  theology.   Such  it  continued  long,  and 
fuch  it  is,  in  fome  degree,  even  now ;  for  though 
^  many  of  the  fyftems  that  were  formed  out  of  it,  and 
that  were  coeval  with  it,  wore  out  in  the  fpacc  of 
three  bf  four  centuries,  many  others  fprung  up  from 
the  fame  feeds,  and  were  nuried  into  maturity  and 
ftrepgth  by  the  fame  culture.     Nay  fome  of  the  fame 

feeds 
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.  feeds  produce  now  and  then,  even  at  this  day,  and  in  our 
own  country,  a  feebk  weed  or  two  m  the  vine3»r4;6f 
the  Lor^  Some  of  the  churches,*  which  were  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  apoftles  or  their  innniediate  fucqeffors, 
and  which  maintained  a  charitable  corrcfpondcnce  t9- 
gether,  might  noaintain  likewife,  for  Qught  we.  kajpy* 
with  greater  purity  of  npanncrs,  a  greater  puriiy.pf 
doftrine.  But  we  muft  not  believe,  on  the  firil  heap, 
that  they  who  diflented  from  them,  and  were  therefo^fc 
called  heretics  by  them,  fell  into  fuch.  abominations^ 
have  been  reprefented  by  Lrefiieus^  Tertulliany  Epfba- 
niiu^  and  other  fathers,  who  were  very  choleric,  veiy 
foul-iTiouthedp  and  often  guilty  of  fcandalous  e^i^ge- 
.ration.  A  charge  tiiar  may  be  brought.with  the.a;orc 
confidence,  fince  it  is  fupported  by  their  own  writipgs 
that  arc  extant,  and  by  men  of  the  grjeateft  authority 
in  ecclefiafticai  literature;  and  iinqe  it  can  be  neither 
denied,  evaded,  nor  excufcd  by  thofe  who  are  the  leaft 
willing  to  own  it.  As  we  muft  not  believe  all  that  the 
fadiers  advance  on  this  head,  fo  muft  we  not  believe  on 
the  other,  as  many  good  people  feerri  to  do,  that,  the 

.primitive  Chriftians  had  an  uniform  plan  of  theology, 
explained  as  we  explain  it,  and  luiderftood  as  we  un* 
derftand  it.    The  fyilem  fweUed  infenfibly  fafter  amcwig 

.  fome,  more  (lowly  among  others :  a;id  thf^y  ./eem^d 
CO  agree  much  better  than  they  did  in  reality^  as  .it 
appeared  when  cruicifm  came  in  fafliion,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  exprefs  themfelves  with  mQre  pyeci- 
fion  concerning  the  princigal  ar;:icles  of  their  faith. 

S  E  C  T  I  ON.  XL  ..     [ 

.^LL  thefe  fefts  may  be  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  ^noftjcs,  or  learned  and  illulxiihated. 
At  £rft  they.afFe£ted.to  have,  it  thought,  that  they 
alone  were  both  one  and  the  other,  and  to  deJpiic 
fuch  as  cojald  not  difcover  all  they  pretended  to  dif- 
cover  of  the  hidden  {tnic  of  the  fcriptures^  and  of 
the  myfteries  of  chriffianity.  But  the  orthodox 
grdw,  in  time,  as  much  gnoftics  as  others:  and  we 

fee 
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ftc  dttt  Cmext  of  Alexandria  *  thought  it  Atttf^f 
to  be  lb,  in  order  to  be  truly  religious.  lUuminati-" 
on,  and  the  ^sks  of  the  fpiritj  ferved  to  cftaWilh 
this  chriftianitjr:  but  philofophy,  and  the  firiencesi 
Were  of  ufe  to  confirm  and  improve  it,  No  ages. 
hor  countnes  could  be  more  prepared  to  adopt  every 
theological  and  mctaphyfical  notiohj  even  tl^e  moft 
extravagant  and  leaft  intelligible,  than  thofe  whereH» 
the  dinftitn  religion  was  firft  pubHflicd  and  propa-r 

*  gated.     EgyMj  and  the  eafterh  kingdoms,  had  beec^ 

•  famous  fchook  of  a  reputed  divine  philofophy.  Py- 
fhagoras  had  gone  to  them  all.  Plato  had  gone  to. 
the  former  only.  But  what  he  had  not  aGauired  at 
the  firft  hand,  6rom  the  gymnofophifts,  the  followers 
of  Zbroa^eTi  the  magi  and  other  oriental  maftersj^ 
he  acquired  at  the  fecond,  by  converfing  with  the 
italic  philofophfcrSj,  and  by  ^  ftudy  of  their  Writings. 
He  fays  fomewhere,  that  the  Greeks  improved  and 
mended  all  they  borrowed  from  the  b^rbariansj  .which 
I  am  far  from  believing  to  be  true.  But  if  Pythagoras 
and  he  carried  any  fcience  fart^ier  than  their  mailers, 
1  incline  to  think  it  ii^as  the  moil  fantaftic* 

Since  the  Works  of  Plato  are  in  our  hands  we  may 
fbeak  of  him  and  his  theology  with  more  aflurancci 
thai^  of  thofe  Who  went  before  him^  or  of  their  doc- 
trincs.  Thofe  of  Orpheus^  or  thofe  that  paficd  tinder 
fuch  i  name  in  anrient  Greece,  were  chiefly  mytholo- 
gical; thofe  ot  Pythagorasi  fymbolicalj  and  thofe  of 
Pldto  metaphyficalj  with  ^  mixture  of  the  other  two. 
Nothing  could  be  more  proper,  nor  effe£lual,  to  pro* 
mote  fantaftical  knowledge,  than  a  method  of  philo- 
fophifing  by  fables,  fymbok,  and  almoft  a  perpetual 
allegory.  But  the  founder  oiF  the  academy  did  more. 
He  poiibned  the  very  fource  of  all  real  knowledge, 
by  inducing  men  to  believe,  that  theif  minds  arc  ca- 
pable of  abftrafting,  as  no  human  mincj  can  abftrafti 
and  of  acquiring  ideas,  that  it  is  impoflible  any  human 
tnind  Ihould  perceive.    He  pretended  to  raife  a  myftic 

•  Strom,  lib,  7. 

ladder, 
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ladder,  en  ivhich  ve  might  not  only  clamber  up  by 
dint  of  meditation  to  a  region  of  pure  mtelled,  where- 
in alone  is  knowledge^  and  leave  tenfible  ot^e6ts  behind 
us>  concerning  which  nothing  better  than  q>inion  is  to 
be  h^^  b\K  find  at  the  head  of  it  incorporeal  eflences, 
immaterial  forms,  fpiritual  beings,  and  pertuips  the 
logos  or  iecond  god,  as  the  fupreme  God  is  iup^ed 
to  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  ladder  Jatab  law  in  his 
dream.  Angels  went  up  and  down  one ;  philofbphers 
Were  to  go  up  and  down  the  other* 

This  philofopher  dealed  litde  in  phyfics :  and  he  was 
in  the  right  to  negled  them.  Metaphyfiq^ferved  his 
purpofe  better.  Hypothe&s  of  the  former  kind  muft 
be  founded  in  fbme  real  knowledge,  bow  high  foever 
the  top  of  the  ladder  reaches,  the  foot  muit  ftand  firm 
on  the  earth.  But  bypothefes  of  the  other  kind  arc 
more  eafy  to  be  framed,  and  lefs  eafy  to  be  controuled. 
Thus,  for  inftance,  an  intellefkual  world  being  once 
aflUmed,  wherein  the  ide^,  the  forms,  the  patterns  of 
all  that  exift  in  the  fcnfibk  world  reficje,  it  was  eafy  to 
people  it  with  numberXefs  intelledual,  that  is,  ^iritiial, 
that  is»  immaterial,  that  is,  fimple  beings  without  ex^ 
tcnfion  or  folidity,  that. is,  beings  of  which  thefe  re- 
finers bad  negative,  but  no  pofirive  ideas.  They  were 
at  liberty  afterwards  to  fuppofe  whatever  relations  they 
pleafed  between  thefe  beings,  and  between  them  and 
men.  Metaphyfical  hypothefes,  in  fliort,  are  not  con- 
tent to  account  for  what  may  be  by  what  is,  nor  to  im- 
prove fcience  according  to  the  conditions  of  our  nature, 
by  r^fmg  probability  on  die  foundations  of  certainty ; 
but  the  maimers  of  them  affeft  to  range  in  the  immenfe 
void  of  poflibility,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  aftuality, 
^nd  begin  very  often,  as  well  as  end,  in  fuppofition. 
Not  only  their  fyftems  are  hypothetical,  but  the  fiiil 
principles  of  them,  and  the  very  ideas  and  notions, 
which  Gompofe  them,  are  hypothetical  too. 

Such  a  philofopher,  fuch  a  teacher  of  imaginary  and 

fantaftic  knowledge,    T^hto   was.      Notwitfiftahding 

which,  or  for  which  Teafon  radier,  he  grew  foon  into 

great  vogue  in  Greece,  and  in  diofc  countries  iivhere 

>     '      ,  grecian 
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grecian  literature  was  props^ated^fter  the  expeditiori 
oi  Alexander.  This  philoibphy  could  not  fail  to  be  weH 
received  in  thofe  countries,  from  the  fchools  of  which 
it  bad  been  derived  origina%  \  and  it  f^oriflied  acconi* 
ingly,  and  triumphed,  as  it  were,  over  all  others  in 
fonie  parts  of  Afia,  and  in  Egypt,  whilft  it  made  its 
way  into  Italy,  and  was  propagated  wcftward  through 
the  roman  empire.  T^hc  Jews  of  Paleftine,  and  they 
who  lived  under  the  proccftion  of  the  Pidetnles^  had 
taken  a  ftrong  tinfture  of  heathen  philofophy,  and  of 
this  in' particular.  1  he  doftrines  of , the  immortality 
pf  .the  .foul,,  pf  a  future .ftate  of  rewards  and  punifli- 
.ments,  and  even  that  of  a  metannpfychofis,  were 
adopted  by  the  learned  amongft  them  \  though  they 
were  rcjeAed  by  thofe  who  adhered  to  the  letter  of  the 
laWi  fbr  Mo/es  had  taught  nothing  of  this  kind.  If 
^y  fuch  hints  are  contained  in  other  bocks  of  their 
•icriptures,  it  is  impoffible  to  lliy  when,  or  by  whom 
thofe  books  were  written,  with  the  leaft  affurance, 
notwithftanding  all  the  dogmatical  impertinence  of 
ifcHolars :  whereas  we  know,  that  all  their  facred  wri- 
tings were  compiled  after  dieir.  captivity,  and  that  the 
canon  of  them  was  long  in  fettling.  It  is  impofliblej^ 
therefore,  and  even  evident,  that  if  they  knew  any 
thing  of  thefe  doftrines,  which  had  not  been  tranfmit- 
ted  to  them  by  Mojesy  before-  their  acquaintance  with 
the  greek  philofophy,  they  mull  have  learned  it  from 
the  nations  among  whom  they  had  been  mixed,  and 
from  whom  the  Greeks  had  learned  the  fame,  from 
the  Chaldseans,  and  even  from  the  Egyptians,  with 
whom  chcy  had  commerce,  and  in  whofe  country  many 
of  them  found  a  refuge  in  the  defolation  of  their  owft 
by  the  Babylonians.  But  if  they  had  (o  learned  it, 
.jthpy  had  learned  it  very  darkly  j  for  there  is  no  in- 
ijtance  that  fliews  they  undcrftood,  received,  or  taught 
thefe  do6biines,  till  long  after  their  firft  acqu^ntancc 
with  the  Greeks. 

.  But  be  all  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain,  that  platonifm 
was  an  eftabliflicd  philofophy  among  the  Jews  before 
the  coming  of  Cbrifty  and  that  itwas  much  more  fo 

ambng 
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arhong  the  Chriftians  afjrrwards.    It  is  aftonifliihg  to 
confidcr  how  fond  the  Chriftians  werc>  in  the  firft  ages 

-of- this  church,  to  believe,  and  to  make  others. be- 
lieve, that  ajl  the  myfteries  of  their  religion  had  been 
revealed  by  the  writings  of  pagan  philofophers,  many 
centuries  before  they  were  fo  by  the  preaching  of 
Cbriji  and  his  apoftles  :  as  if  the  latter  could  want,  or 
the  former  give  any  additional  authori«y\.     It  was  to 

'f)roitK)te  this  opinion,  that  fo  many  boc^  wer^  for^ 
ed  under  the  naniics  of  Mercurius-  SCrifmegiJius  of 
ffyfiajpesy  of  the  Sybils,  and  perhaps  of  others. 
Thefe  forgeries,  indeed^  were  fo  grofc,  that  they 
might  be  well  fufpefted  even  at  die  time  they  wcjII 
publilhed.  Their  credit;  however,  was.  maintainc(|, 
till  they  had  ihad  inionie  degree  the  efii:<5t  they  were  dc- 
ilgncd  to  have.  V\  hen  they  could  have  this  tScSt  in 
any  degree  no  longer,  they  were  reje£lcd,  and  even 
condemned.      There   was    the   left    need   of  them 

'  for  the  abfurd  purpofes  to  which  they  were  applied, 
becaufe  the- writings  df  P^/a  *,wriciogaindifputabJy 
hia,  were  p^iblici  and  becaufe  iiis  works  alone, 
wherein  was  mingkdmuch  of- the.pythagorean^and 
other  aptient  theology,"  formed  atX' ample  and  fuffici- 
cnt  repertory  of  theologic^il  fables  and  fyinbols,  and 
of  hnetapbyfical  myfteries,  I  hey  who  have  employ- 
ed themfelves  from  thofe  days  to  ours  in  raifmg  fyf- 
tcms  of  divinity  on  the  'gofpcl,  and  impofmg  their 
own-  inventions  by  pretendihg  the  authority  of  it, 
have  contented  themfelves  :accordingly  .with  the  affiS- 
tancc  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle  ;  .of .the  mafti^r  for  fuhli- 
inity  of  matter ;  of  the  fchoiarJor.  fubtiJty  of  form.  . 

If  the  abfurdity  of  thofei  who  bay e: gone  about  to 
explain,  to  confirm,'  and  even. to  improve  chriftianity 
by  the  doftrines  and  authority  of  paganifm,  be,  as /it 

.isTurely,  very  aftonifliing ;  We  miift  confcfs,  that  it  is 
ftill  morp  aftoniftiing  to  obferve  the  ftrange  conformi- 

*  *«  Res  enim  et  verba  fcholam  Platcnh  fapiunt,  lis  ex; 
"  ceptk^  quae  mifcet  e  libris  divinis."  Lafaub^  fpeaking  of  one 
ef  thefe  books,  ia  his  exercit. 

ty 
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ty  between  {Jatonifm  and  genmne  chriftiam^  itfe^ 
iuch  as  it  is  taught  ip  the  original  gofpd.  We  need 
not  ftand  to  compare  them  here.  ParticuIaT  inftao« 
ces  of  conformity  will  occur  often  enough.  In  gene- 
ral, the  platonic  and  chriflian  fyftems  have  a  very  ne^r 
refemblance,  **  qualis  dccct  cffe  fororum :"  and  feve- 
ral  of  the  fetherS)  as  well  as  modern ,  divines>  have 
endeavoured  with  all  their  might,  by  forced  conftrue* 
tions,  and  fometimes  by  no  very  &idiful'excra£b,  lo 
make  this  refemblance  appear  ftiU  greater.  Ridicu- 
lous endeavours,  no  doubt,  fince  they  give  unbe* 
lievers  occafion  to  fay,  that  if  the  doctrines  are  the 
4ame,  they  muft  have  been  deduced  from  the  (ame 
principle,  and  to  aik  what  that  principle  was,  whether 
reafon  or  revelation  ?  If  we  fay  it  was  reafon  5  they 
will  reply,  that  reafon  could  not  difcover  what  reafon 
cannot  comprehend  when  it  is  difcovered.  A  myftcry 
may  be  an  objcft  of  faith  to  him,  to  whom  it  is  com- 
municated in  an  intelligible  proportion.  But  it  muft 
be  an  obje£t  of  knowledge  in  him  who  communicates 
it,  and  requires  an  afient  to  it,  on  his  own  authority, 
that  is,  on  a  confidence  that  he  knows  it  to  be  true, 
and  that  it  is  no  myftery  to  him.  If  we  fay  it  was  re- 
velation i  they  will  reply,  that  PJata  then  muft  have 
been  illuminated  by  the  holy  ghoft ;  that  he  muft  have 
been  tlie  prccurfor  of  the  faviour,  as  fome  platonic  bi- 
gots have  ventured,  with  a  very  little  foftening  to  the 
cerm,  to  call  him ;  and  that  he  muft  have  been  a  pre- 
icMrfor  too  of  ipore  importance  tlian  St.  Jcbn.  St. 
y^n  inftitjuted  a  baptifm  of  repentance ;  and  ouich 
has  been  faid  by  antiefit  and  modern  doAors  in  theo* 
Jogy  to  ftate  the  difFerepce  between  this  baptiim  and 
that  of  Cbri/ty  baptifiii  with  water  ♦,  'and  baptifm 
Wth  the  holy  ghoft  and  with  fire  f .  Thefe  terms,  as 
dark  as  they  are,  (hew  however  a  manifeft  difference; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  fhe  baptifm  of  Jffus 
was  much  niore  efFeftual  than  the  baptifm  of  John, 

•  In  aqui  inDcenitentJam. 

t  InTpiritu  Un£io,  ct  igni.  Mat.  cap.  lii.  ' 

as 


as  that  of  John  was  cffeftual  to  higher  purpofe^  thaa 
that  of  the  Jews,  But  PUtOj  inftead  of  calling  on 
men  in  general  to  repent,  and  of  inftituting  one  myf- 
tical  ceremony,  anticipated  the  gofpel  on  iis  many 
principal  articles  of  belief  and  praftice,  that,  as  ibme 
divines  fay  the  gofpel  Was  a  republication  df^  the  law 
pf  AatMre,  the  unbelievers  will  fay  it  ww  a  republicati-r 
on  of  the  theology  of  ?laH.  They  will  argue  «'  \ 
**  fortiori,"  that  fince  the  republication  of  thefe  myf- 
ceries  was  made  by  diyine  revelation,  the  publication 
of  them  muft  have  been  of  neccflity  made  by  the 
fame  means,  and  they  will  conclude,  perhaps  by  aflc- 
ing  with  a  fnecr,  whether  a  man,  whofe  pa(fion  for 
^ourtefans,  and  handfome  boysj,  infpired  him  to  write 
io  many  lewd  verfes,  ^^  lively  to  be  inspired  by  the 
holyghoft? 

Such  confiderations  as  thefe  are  more  than  fufficient 
to  explode  the  impertinent  and  profane  notion,  that 
PlatQ  was  infpired  immediately,  or  that  he  had,  in  any 
lower  degree  metaphyficians  can  imagine,  fuch  a 
fhare  of  divine  illumination  as  enabled  him  to  difcovcr, 
in  part  at  leaft,  thofe  myfterious  truths  that  were  not 
to  be  fully  revealed  till  the  MefTiah  came.  But  the 
queftion  returns,  how  came  he  to  difcpver  them,  even 
-in  part,  near  four  centuries  before  {he  Mefllah  did 
cqme  ?  or  how  came  they  tp  make  ?  part  of  that  pa- 
gan theology  from  which  he  took  them  ?  A  plain  an- 
fwer  may  be  made  to  thefe  queftions :  and  I  think 
there  is  no  other  that  can  be  reconciled  to  common 
fenfe.  1  haye  hinted  at  it  already  :  but  it  requires  to 
be  more  explained.  All  we  can  know  of  the  divine 
nature,  of  the  attributes,  providence,  and  will  of 
God,  muft  be  communicated  to  us  by  his  word,  or 
coUefted  by  us  from  his  works.  The  heathen  philo- 
fophers  had  not  hjs  word,  and  they  corrupted  all  the 
knowledge  they  acquired  from  his  works  by  their 
manner  of  philofophifing.  They  not  only  haftened 
too'raftily  from  particular  to  general  knowledge,  and 
from  a  few  imperfeft  obfervations  of  the  pha^nomena, 
io  the  moft  extenfive  hypothefes,  but  they  raifed  hy- 

pothefes 
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pothefes  independently  pf  die  obfervations  they  nnade^ 
or  might  have  nnadc,  and  then  reafoned  on  thcfe  hy- 
potjicfes  as  from  certain  principles  of  knowledge  :  fi> 
fhafc  the  little  real  knowledge  they  acquired  "  a  pofte- 
*'  riori"  was  controuled  by  that  which  they  fancied  that 
they  acquired  "  a  priori,"  and  thus  the  whole  maft  of 
,  ^e  firft  philofophy  was  corrupted.     They  difcovered, 
in  his  works,  a  firft  intelligent  caufe  of  all  things,  a 
Being  of  infinite  powcnand  wildom,  whofe  providence 
j$.over  all  his  creatures,  and  whofe  will,  relatively  to 
man,  is  manifeltcd  in  the  whole  human  fyftem.     Here 
iwas  abundant  matter  of  real  knowledge.    Thus  far  the 
Supreme  Being  lets  bimfelf  down,  if  I  may  ufe  luch 
an  expreffion,  within  the  verge  of  human  comprehcn- 
fioQ,  and  of  human  aTone,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  of 
the  animal  world  about  us.     Beyond  this  fixed  point 
mt  can  h^ve  no  real  ideas,  and  therefore  no  real  know- 
JedgC;.    All  that  we  may  imagine  we  have,  is,  and 
muft  be,  fantaftical.     We  are  no  more  able  to  ac- 
'  quire  knowledge  beyond,  than  other  animals  up  to 
.this  point :  and  the  divine  nature,  the  manner  of  bc- 
-  ing,  the-moral  attributes  of  God,  the  general  fyftem 
cfhis  proykience,  are  as  infcrutable  to  man  as  to  them. 
His  v/ijl  too,  according  to  which  they  are  determined 
jby  natural  inftinft,  is  as  infcrutable  to  us,  as  to  them, 
beyond  the  bounds  of  natural  revelation,  unlefs  a  fu- 
pcrnatural  revelation  communicate  farther  knowledge, 
which  it  did  noc  to  thefe  philofophers. 

What  now  was  their  proceeding?  Did  they  ftop 
where  the  means  of  kiiowkdge  ftop?  Not  at  all. 
Where  the  fyftem  ejnded,  the  hypothefis  began;  and 
.^ith  this  difference  between  thefe  and  all  other  hypo- 
thefes,  that  thpfe  which  are  made  in  phyfics  are  made 
on  fubjeds  on  which  we  have  much  knowledge,  and 
pieans  in  our  power  of  acquiring  more ;  whereas  by- 
potheJes  in  theology  are  made  on  a  fubjeft  we  know 
little  of,  and  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  more. 
Error  in  the  former  may  be  corredted  by  improvement 
of  knowledge :  error  in  the  latter  cannot,  becaufe  there 
can  be  no  improvement  beyond  the  point  where  fuch 

hypotheses 
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hypothefes  begin.  It  has  been  obfcrved.in  theie  efiays^ 
and  more  thanonce^  perhaps^  that  there  are  philoib** 
pherswhoboaft  much  of  the  power  which  the  humaa 
mind  has  of  ranging  far  and  wide  in  the  regions  of  pof- 
libility,  axid  of  perceiving  what  may  be,  as  well  as  what 
is,  from  whence  they  draw  very  foolitb  conclufions  io 
favor  df  human  underftanding.  No^  that  the  noind  of 
man  has  fuch  a  power,  we  know  moft  confcioufly.  But 
we  know,  or  may  know  too  as  confcioufly,  that  the 
exercife  of.  this  power  is  dangerous,  and  that  he  .who 
does  not  ufe  it  under  a  drift  controul  of  judgment  on 
knaginarion,  will  be  fure  to  render  hia  conduft  and  hia  - 
fcience  both  fancaftical.  '  FlatOy  like  all  the.di vines. of 
paganifm,  was^far  from  prcferving.fuch  a  coBtrouL 
No  man  had  more  imagination  \  no  man  contrpuied 
it  lefs. 

It  would  be  cafy^  to  conceive,  if  wc  had  not  his 
works  before  us,  that  fuch  extravagant  methods  of  phi- 
lofophifing  muft  have  produced  die  moft  extravagant 
opinions :  and  he  who  reads  thefe  works,  like  a  man 
in  his  fcnfes,  will  be  tempted  to  think,  on  many  bcca- 
fions,  that  the  author  was  not  fo.  I  fay  on  many  ofc- 
cafions  i  for  on  feme  it  is  certain,-  that  he  writes  like 
a  very  pious  and  rational  theift  and  moralift.  But  on 
the  whole,  his  writings  are  pieces  of  patch- work,  and 
there  are  few  of  them.that  do  not  abound  in  falie  fu- 
blime  andlow  images,  in  things  above  comprehenfion, 
in  things  below  notice  in  the  brighteft  truths,  and  the 
fouleft  errors :  and,  to  come  to  the  prefent  purpofe^ 
fomc  of  them  abound  in  notions  that  are  agreeable  to 
the  chrifcian  fyftem,  and  in  others  that  are  repugnant  to 
it ;  or  that  bearing  an  appearance  of  likenefs,  nay  of 
famenefs,  are  much  more  proper  to  promote  fuper* 
ftition  and  enthufiafm,  as  in  faft  they  did,  than  true 
religion.  Thefe  confidcrations,  every  one  of  which 
may  be  juftified  by  the  moft  famous  of  his  dialogues, 
gave  occafion,  perhaps,  to  Tome  difference  that  arofe 
in  the  reception  of  platonifm  by  the  chriftian  fathers. 
St,  Chryjofiomy  it  is  faiJ,  declaimed  againft  it:  and  \ 

remember 
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remember  a  pafiage  in  T'ertuUioH  *,  wherein  he  coou 
plains,  that  the  feeds  of  herefies  were  fcattercd  in 
Plains  books  of  d)e  republic,  and  in  his  dofbinc  of 
ideas,  which  he  calls  '<  hseretica  ideanim  iacramcn* 
«•  taf."  The  greateft  fethcrsof  the  church,  how- 
ever, thovigh  they  differed  in  other  things,  agreed  io 
admiiing  Plat^,  and  borrowed  much  of  dieir  theoio-. 
gyfromhixpt  Such  were  5^»i  Origm^  J^rom^  ^iuf- 
tin,  to  quote  no  odiers,  and  the  firfl:  &  moll  remark- 
ably. But  how  venerabie  foever  their  names  may 
bci  their  conduA  was  in  this  reipeft  extremely  ab« 
iiird,  injurious  to  the  gofpel,  and  den^tory  to  the 
aumontyof  it,  as  will  appear  undeniably  by  there* 
fleftions  I  had  in  view  when  I  faid,  that  a  plain  an* 
fwer  might  be  made  tx)  thofe  who  fliould  a(k  how  the 
inyfterious  truths  of  the  gofpel  could  be  luiowoj 
without  divine  ilkmination,  to  Pl^aa. 

SECTION    XII- 

X  HE  reflexions,  I  meaned,  are  thefc.  What  the 
Chriftians  borrowed  from  Plato's  works  was  not  con- 
tained in  the  goipel,  or  it  was  contained  in  it.  If  no 
iuch  thing  was  contained  in  it,  the  prefumption  of 
thofe  was  inexcufable,  who  added  a  (ingle  do&rine 
to  the  chriftian  fyftem,  or  even  an  explanation  of  a 
dodrine,  on  the  faith  of  an  heathen  philofopher^ 
whofe  theifm,  though  purer  than  that  of  others,  had 
ftill  a  tang  of  fuperftition,  and  even  of  polytheifm. 
With  refpc6t  to  God,  this  prefumption  was  a  profa- 
nation: with  refpe&  to  man,  it  was  a  fraud.  The 
Chriftians  who  were  guilty  of  it  impofecl  on  them- 
felves,  or  if  not  on  themfclves,  on  others  as  fer  as  their 
authority  extended,  the  word  of  Plate  for  the  word  of 
God.  If  the  things  they  borrowed  were  contained  io 
the  gofpel,  they  had  no  reafon  whatever  for  borrow* 

•  Dc  anima. 

t  — ^- In  idcis  platontcifl  gnofticonun  hsretica  fenuna   re* 
lucere. 
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ingr  er  this  itiuft  JiaV«  been  their  )rea/bii>  th^  muft 
hftve  thought  the  ^^ithority  of  Plata  necefiary  to  coq^ 
firm  diat  of  Ci^ift^  or  ftafon  neccflary  to  render  com* 
plete  tfhat  revelation  taught  imperfeftly«  The  firft  is 
a  blafphemou^)  and  the  iecond  a  fiJly  thought.  Rca<* 
^n  is  oeceflary  and  Sufficient  to  el^bUlh  rerehtion, 
a&  it  has  been  fhewed  above.  But  when  the  truth  of 
a  revelalson  is  efftablilhed,  we  are  to  believe  im-' 
[dicifty ;  the  ufe  of  reaibn  ceafes>  her  interpofttion 
gpows  impertinent,  and  nothing  tail  be  more  fo  dian 
the  affeftarion  of  anticnt  and  modern  divines,  to  baniih 
her  out  of  her  province,  or  to  appeal  to  her  v^ry 
weakly  in  it  i  whilft  they  introduce  her  into  another^ 
and  would  be  thought  tp  reft  upon  her,  ^here  ifae  has 
nothing  to  do.  Whenever  they  do  this,  they  go  oiit 
of  their  ftrength :  and  reafon,  improperly  ufcd,  be- 
comes a  nnich  better  weapon  of  offence^  in  the  hands 
of  their  enemies,  than  ot  defence,  in  theirs ;  as  the 
writings  of  many  eminent  divines  may  dcmonftrate. 

If  reafon  now  be  fo  ill  employed  about  myftcriea 
that  are  propoTed,  (he  is  (till  k^  fitj^  and  kis  fikely,  to 
propofe  them.  Montague  would  fay,  they  are  not  her 
game.  Theobjeftof  reafon  is  truth,  intelligible,  at^ 
tainable  trudi :  and  if  ifae  goes  at  any  time  in  purfuit 
of  it  into  riiat  well  where  it  lies  concealed,  as  Empe^ 
dockSi  Democi'itusy  and  the  reft  of  the  antient  phiiofo- 
phers  complained  fo  loudly,  Ihe  never  plunges  fo  far 
into  the  dark  as  to  be  unable  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
error.  Divine  myfteries  fhe  receives  bnpiicitly,  buc 
Ihe  advances  none  of  her  own  under  that  tide :  and  a 
reafonabk  man,  and  a  myftic  man,  feeni  two  diftindi; 
(pecies.  -  All  myfteries,  that  are  flot  communicated 
expr^lsly  byrevejation,  are  produced  by  metaphyfical 
delirium  and  religious  enthtirfiafm  i  to  both  oi  which 
men  of  the  brighteft  genius  have  been  often  tranf- 
ported.  Saieca  declares  a  man,  who  dtoes  not  rife 
above  humanity,  contemptible*.  Many  have  thou^t 
they  xKd  fo,  and,  fober  oh  all  other  fubje6b,  have 

*  P  /^Im  contempu  res  eft  homo,  niii  fopra  httmana  feerexepk! 

becfl 
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been  ftark  mad  on  thefe ;  for  there  rs  a  madncls  "  qlioacf 
^^  hoc,"  if  I  may  fay  fa:  and  neither  you  hor  I  could 
be  at  a  lofs  to  cite  feVeral,  and  fome  livirtgi examples 
of  it.  .  But  there  is  too  a  degree  of  affe(ftation  fome^ 
times  in  this  apparent  madncls,  employed  for  different 
purpofes.  The  metaphyfical  delirium  may  -be  kept ' 
up  by  a  reputation,  which  Angularity  alone  is  often 
fufficient  to  acquire,  and  much  more  by  an 'opinion  of 
making'new  difcoveries  in  the  intdleftual  world.  This 
affeftation,  luftained  by*  his  own  warm  imagination, 
and  by  thofe  of  his  egyptian  and  pythagorean  matters, 
poffefled  Plato  very  ftrongly,  and  anfwered  very  ef- 
le&ually  his  purpofe  in  the  acquifition  of  fame.  He 
knew  the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  do^  he  knew 
that  no  mythology  was  too  grofs,  no  pretended  ab- 
ftraftions  too  whimfical  for  them:  and  nothing  can- 
Ihew  fo  much  eirfier  how  he  had  turned  their- heads,- 
or  how  eafily  heads  were  turned  by  the  marvellous  in 
thofe  days  a3  the  general  opinion  that  prevailed  of  his 
divine  birth,  ylpollo  appeared  to  Arifto  hib  father,  and 
forbid  him  to  enjoy  his  wife  during  die  fpace  of  tsn 
months ;  which  was  a  very  unneceflary  precaution,  if 
the  poor  man  had  often  tried'  and  never  could :  and  if 
PmStione  was  a  virgin,  when  the  fame  god  appeared 
to  her  in  a  vifion,  and  Ihe  conceived.  Thus  Plaio  was 
begot  to  be  a  phyfician  of  fouls,  as  MJtulapius  had 
been  to  be  a  phyfician  of  bodies. 

Plato  might  fafcly  give  a  lool'e  to  all  the  extravagance 
of  his  imagination  in  fuch  an  age,  and  be  affured  that 
die  wildeft  hypothefes  would  pafs  for  fyftems  of  fu- 
blime  knowledge,  and  that  the  doftrines  the  leaft  tin- 
dcrftood  would  be  the  moft  admired.  He  improved 
this  advantage  to  the  utmoft,  and  it  happened,  as  it 
might,  without  infpiration  or  miracle,  that  in  his  ram- 
bling (peculations  about  the  divine  and  fpiritual  nature, 
about  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  about  God's  difpen- 
fations  in  this  life  and  another,  and  various  matters  re- 
lative to  thefe,  he  blundered  on  fome  divine  truths 
that  were  not  quite  beyond  human  apprehenfion,  ac- 
Qording  to  human  ideas  i  though  they  had  not  been  yet 

r^caicd 
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revcafed  to  mankind,  nor  ftripped  of  types  and  figures, 
thofe  facred  hieroglyphics,  wherein  they  lay  involved. 
This  anfwer  to  the  queftion,  above  mentioned,  is 
plain  and  full  i  for  if  events,  that  were  to  come  to 
pafs  in  the  order  of  providence,  were  foretold  fome- 
times  by  men  who  neither  knew  any  thing  of  this  or- 
der; nor  even  that  they  prophefied  when  they  did 
prophefy,  as  divines  have  fomerimes  faid,  why  (hould 
not  fome  truths,  that  were  to  be  manifefted  in  after 
.ages  by  divine  revelition,  be  anticipated  by  human 
imagination  ?  Human  reafon  would  have  never  dif- 
covered  them,  becaufe  they  are  no  more  objefts  of 
intuitive,  nor  of  demionftrative,  than  they  arc  of  fen- 
fitive  knowledge  j  but  imagination,  conceiving  them 
poflible,  might  impofe  them  for.true  on  minds  where- 
.  m  fhe  exercifed  the  plenitude  of  her  power.  Chrif- 
tians,  therefore,  might  "have  ^ven  this  anfwer,  and 
iiave  evaded  by  it  the  abfurdity  of  fuppofing  Plato  in- 
ipired,  and  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  chriili- 
anity  of  his  doftrines  without  this  fuppofition. 

SECTION    XIII. 

1  HAVE  infifted,  and  muft  infift  again  a  little  large- 
ly, on  the  theology  of  Plato  i  though  I  have  faid  a 
great  deal  in  a  former  effay  concerning  his  philofophy 
in  general,  in  order  to  ftiew  the  more  fully  and  clear- 
ly on  what  original  authority  we  reft  in  matters  of* 
religion,  and  becaufe  his  works  have  been  made, 
after  the  writings  of  St.  Pauly  a  principal  foundation 
of  all  that  theology  which  has  occafioned  fo  many  dif- 
putes  in  the  world,  and  has  rendered  the  chriftian  reli- 
gion obnoxious  to  the  cavils  of  infidels :  one  of  which 
I  undertake  to  refute  by  (hewing  that  it  is  not  religi- 
on, but  theology,  which  has  done  all  the  mifchief 
I  complained  of  lb  loudly  and  fo  juftly.  Genuine 
chriftianity  was  taught  by  God.  Theological  chrifti- 
anity  is  a  religion  that  men  have  invented,  and  thaf 
has  defeated  tlie  defiga  by  pretending  the  authority  of 
the  former.  Human  paifions,  human  intercfts,  hu- 
•  Vol  IV.     '  Z      .  man 
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man  fallibility,  not  thofe  of  particular  doftors  alone, 
but  thofe  of  the  church  oecumcnically  aflemblcd,  from 
the  nicasan  council  down  to  that  of  Trent,  have  had 
their  fliare  in  compofing  the  prefcnt  intricate,  incon- 
fiftent,  and  voluminous  fyftem.     I  can  eafily  believe, 
that  fome  of  thefe  divines  meaned  to  preferve  the  pu- 
rity of  it,  and  to  promote  revdaled  religion.     I  can 
believe  too,   that  iuch  phijofophers  as  Socrates  and 
Plato,  who  contributed  to  deftroy,  whilft  they  pre- 
tended rather  to  reform    polytheifm   and  idolatry, 
meaned  to  reftore  the  purity  of  theifm,  and  to  pro- 
mote natural  religion.     But  here  a  difference  between 
them,  which  is  very  well  founded,  and  worthy  of  ob- 
fcrvation,  begins  to  arife.     The  latter  could  fupport 
their   doftrines^  by   no  authority  ex<?ept  their  own, 
,The  former  had  always  the  pretence  of  fpiritual  gifts 
to  authorife  them. 

Faith  in  Chrifti  the  Mefllah,  is  the  firft  principle  of 
chriftianity,  an  article  as  plain  as  it  is  effcntial.     But 
there  are  other  articles  in  the  goipel,  darkly  revealed, 
becaufe  doubtfully  exprcfTtrd  j  bcfides  feveral  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  new  teftament  the  fenfe  of  which 
never  has  been  fixed.    Chriftian  divines  have  fuppoftd 
all  thefe  alike  effentiaL    They  have  fuppofed  that,  as 
obedience  is  better  than  facrifice,  faith  is  as  effcntial  or 
more  eflential  than  works :    and  every  feft  has  fup- 
pofed the  underftanding  and  believing  thefe  ambigu- 
ous pafTages,  in  the  fenfe  in  which  their  teachers  ex- 
pound them,  necefTary  to  the  falvation  promifed  in 
the  gofpel.     Thus  it  happened  formerly,  and  thus  it 
happens  flill,  that  the  objefts  of  faith  vary  in  every   • 
chriftian  fedt:  and  as  neutrality,  in  the  civil  contefb  of 
the  athenian  commonwealth,  was  branded  with  a  nqtc 
of  infamy  j  fo  in  thefe  religious  contefls,  as  they  arc 
fidfely  called,  he  who  takes  no  fide  is  fligmatifcd  for 
an  infidel  by  all,  and  he  who  takes  any  fide  is  given 
over  for  an  heretic  to  the  hangman  here,  and  to  the 
devil  hereafter,  by  every  fide  except  his  own.    Ijx 
fliort,  it  is  not  enough  to  believe  like  a  Chriftian,  it 
13  made  neceflary  that  men,  women,  and  children 

fhould 
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'fliould  decide  like  tnetaphyficians,  or  believe  without 
knowing  what  they  believe. 

If  we  may  bt  allowed  to  think,  and  they  who  pre- 
fer the  example  and  do6trine  oi  -Cbrift  to  thofe  of  Paid 
Vill  find  reafon  to  think,  that  the  Meffiah  intended  rather 
to  reform,  and  to  graft  upon  judaifm,  than  to  abolilh  v 
it  5  we  may  think  too  that  Socrates  and  Plato  intended 
rather  to  reform  paganifm,  and  to  graft  fomething  lefs 
camar,  and  more  fpiritual  upon  it,  than  by  a  morp 
dire6l  oppofition  to  the  rooted  prejudices  of  their  age 
and  country  to  abolilh  them  quite.  This  pious  at- 
tempt coft  the  maftcr  his  life,  and  made  the  fcholar, 
perhaps,  not  only  involve  his  doftrines  in  greater  ob- 
icurity,  but  feem  at  Icaft  in  feveral  inftances,  favorable 
to  the  abfurdities  of  paganifm.  Socrates  was  a  zealous 
miflionary  of  morality:  and  the  obligauons  of  natural 
religion  in  public  and  private  life  were  taught  arid  pref- 
fed  upon  men  both  by  him  and  Plato^  not  only  from 
motives  that  reafon  fuggefts,  but  by  inculcating  the 
dodrinc  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,,  a  doArine  the 
moft  ulcfully  believed,  and  the  moft  weakly  proved, 
fays  Charron  *  j  and  of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and 
ptinifhments,  which  they  ha^l  learned  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, among  whom  thcfe  doftrines  had  prevailed  from 
an  unknown  antiquity,  and  not  from  the  Jews  who 
could  not  derive  thefe  doftrines  from  Mojes^  and  who 
do  not  appear  to  have  entertained  them  till  they  began 
to  tag  their  law  With  the  fcraps  of  philofophy. 

Adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being,  gratitude  and  rc- 
f3gnation  to  the  order  of  his  providence,  were  the  great 
internal  ^duties  of  religion,  that  thefe  philofophers 
taught :  and  it  is  eafy  to  difcern  what  they  thought  of 
external  worfhip,  by  feveral  paflages  in  Plato.  In  his 
book  of  laws  he  directs  indeed,  that  men  fhould  re- 
Ibrt  to  the  public  temples,  deliver  their  viftims  and 
offerings  to  die  priefts,  and  facrifice  and  pray  there 
only.  But  even  in  that  plgce,  where  he  feems  to  haV^ 
fo-  much  regard  to  the  uniformity  of  public  worfhip, 

^  De  la  fage/Te  I.  i.  c.  15. 
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he  hints  fufEciently  in  what  efteem  he  held  it,  by  hi^ 
inveftive  againft  the  fuperfticion  of  private  devotions; 
which,  after  all  he  fays  agaipft  them,  were  founded  on 
the  fame  principles,  and  performed  on  die  fame  model 
as  thofe  of  eftablifhed  and  public  worfliip.  He  fpcaks 
moft  reafonz^bly,  in  the  fecond  Alcibiadesy  of  the  re- 
gard God  has  to  a  pious  dilpofition  of  rnind,  and  hu- 
moroufly  enough  of  this  external  worfliip,  as  of  an 
account,  that  men  pretended-  to  keep  with  God,  as 
Tfrith  a  banker  or  ufurer  j  whereby  adts  of  devotion 
performed,  and  benefits  received,  may  be  balanced. 
But  the  paffage,  I  choofe  to  cite,  precedes  thefe  in  the 
fame  dialogue.  After  fhewing  that  men  afked  things 
contrary,  and  even  hurtful  to  them,  Socrates  commends 
the  prayer  of  the  poet  who  aflced  Jupiter  to  grant  his 

,  friends  fuch  things  as  were  good  for  them,  whether  they 
prayed  that  they  might  have  them  or  not,  and  to  re- 
fufe  fuch  as  were  hurtful,  even  when  they  defired  them. 
From  hence  he  takes  occafion  to  commend  likewife 
the  cuftom  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  afked  for 
good  in  general,  and  for  nothing  in  particular,  "  pul- 
**  chra  cum  bonis,"  in  all  their  prayers  public  and  pri- 
vate. They  were  not,  however,  he  fays,  lefs  happy 
than  other  people  j  and  upon  that  occafion  he  tells 
Alcibi(ndes  a  ftory,  which  he  had  heard  from  certain  old 
men,  The  Athenians,  being  always  beaten  at  land 
and  at  fea  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  confulted  Jupter 
Hammon  to  know  why  the  Gods  were  more  favorable 
to  their  enemies,  who  did  not  worfliip  them  with  the 
fame  pomp  and  expence  as  the  Athenians  did  ?  Ham- 
mon anfwered,  that  the  acclamations,  that  is,  the  pray- 
ers of  the  Lacedaemonians  pleafed  him  better  than  all 
the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  other  Greeks. 
Not  only  the  notions  of  thefe  philofbphers  concern- 
ing divine  worfliip,  but  their  notions  concerning  the 

/  firfl:  principle  of  all  religion,  the  exifl:ence  of  a  Supreme 
Being  were  much  more  conformable  to  right  reafon 
than  any  of  thofe  which  prevailed  at  that  time.  There 
are  many  fuch  fcattered  about  in  the  writings  of  PlatOy 
which  the  moft  orthodox  theift  might  adopt.  He  ac- 
knowledged 
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knowledged  one  Supreme  Being,  eternal,  ineffable, 
incomprehenfible,  all-perfeft,  tbe  felf-exiftent  fountain 
t)f  all  exiftence,  divine  and  human,  himfelf  above  all 
cflcnce.  God  i^  truth,  but  above  all  truth,  intelligent 
as  well  as  intelligible,  but  above  all  intelligence  i  good, 
but  above  all  goodnefs.  He  is  none  of  thefe,  but  the 
principle  of  them  all,  as  the  fun  is  the  principle  of  light, 
and  as  he  makes  all  things  t9  be  feen  without  being 
light  or  figl^  himfelf.  In  a  word,  Plato  acknowledged 
the  omrrifcience,  the  omniprefence,  the  infinite  power 
and  wifdom  of  God.  Thefe  are  very  elevated  fenti- 
menirs,  which  may  be  collefted  from  his  writings. 
They  are  ftrained  as  high  as  die  utmoft  pitch  to  which 
we  can  carry  our  id^  as,  and  they  point  ftill  higher.  So 
they  fhouldj  for  after  all  the  efforts  that  the  mind  of 
man  incapable  of  making,  our  conceptions  will  fall 
infinitely  fhort  of  their  object,  when  this  objeft  is  the 
majefly  of  the  all-perfeft  Being.  Neither  PlatOy  nor 
they  who  received  his  philofophy  four  or  five  hundred 
years  after  his  time,  and  who  were  even  more  extra- 
vagant and  lefs  intelligible  than  he,  could  pufh  their 
general  and  abflraft  notions  of  this  fort  top  far.  The* 
intelleftual  profpeft  is  immenfe,  and  the  intelleftual 
fight  mufl  be  flrained,  from  objefts  clearly  and  dif- 
tinftly  perceived,  to  fuch  as  are  lefs  fo,  and  from 
thefe,  ftill  farriier;  till  it  can  be  ftrained  no  more,  and 
the  mind  is  loft  in*  the  fublimity  of  its  own  conceptions. 
If  thefe  (peculations  cannot  difcover,  by  infinite  de- 
grees, the  whole  truth,  they  cannot  lead  us  into  any 
'error,  and  they  (erve  to  maintain  in  our  minds  that 
awful  fenfe,  and  that  profound  veneration  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  of  the  true  God  in  the  unity  of  his 
nature,  which  are  due  to  him  from  every  intelligent 
creature.  Thus  far,  therefore,  and  in  this  manner, 
Plato  was  an  excellent  maflfer  of  natural  theology. 
His  errors,  and  thofe  of  all  other  pretenders  to  me- 
taphyfical  theology,  are  owing  tp  fpeculations  of  ano- 
ther kind,  relative  indeed  to  thefe,  but  purfued  in  a 
different  fpirit,  the  fj)irit  of  vain  curiofity,  a^ld  are 
hypothetical  from  the  iirft  for  want  of  real  ideas  where- 
on 
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on  to  fet  out.  In  a  word,  they  are  cngraftmcnts  on 
the  religion  of  nature  and  of  reafon>  which  neither 
nature  nor  r^afon  can  admit.  Our  world  feems  to 
be,  in  many  refpefts,  the  bedlam  of  every^  other 
fyftcm  of  intelligent  creatures,  and  with  this  unlucky 
circumftance,  that  they  who  are  moft  mad  govern, 
in  things  of  the  grcateft  importance,  thofe  who  arc 
kaft  fo:  and  Charron*  might  very  well  fay,  that 
minds  thought  capable  of  prophecy,  illumination,  re- 
velation, and  admiflion  into  the  fccret  councils  of  the 
gods,  were  fuch  as  extafy  and  enthufiafm  tnyilported, 
or  fleep  fet  on  dreaming.  The  obfervation  may  be 
carried  down  from  antient  to  modern  days  and  may  be 
verified  by  examples  of  chriftian  as  well  as  heathen 
fanatics.  There  are  indeed,  madmen  little  lefs  ridi- 
culous^ among  thofe  who  pretend  to  be  metaphyficians 
and  theologians,  great  matters  of  reafon,  lovers  of 
wifdom,  inftruftors  of  mankind,  and  fpiritual  guides. 
It  has  been  the  pride  and  folly  of  thefe  men  in  all 
ages  to  impofe  complete  fyftems  of  knowledge  on 
the  world ;  whereas  all  human  knowledge  in  its  ut- 
moft  extent  is  deficient,  and  a  fyllem  of  this  kind, 
that  effefts  to  be,  and  that  appears  to  be  complete, 
is  therefore  falfe.  This  folly  prevailed  moft  in  the 
ponage  of  philofophy  -,  fof  as  men  have  rifen  in  fci- 
cnce,  they  have  feen  their  ignorance  better.  It  con- 
tinues however  ftill,  in  fome  degree,  and  appears,  on 
ibme  occafions,  bur  is  fo  predominant  on  none  as  on 
fubjefts  that  the  firft  phUofophy  furnilhes,  on  which 
every  dabler  in  theology,  nay  every  old  woman, 
*'  quaedam  anicula  chriftiana,"  to  fpeak  like  Tertuliian^ 
H  ready  to  explain  very  particularly  the  divine  nature 
and  attributes,  the  conftitution  of  the  fpiritual,  and 
the  creation  and  government  of  the  corporeal  world, 
and  to  fpeak  like  another  great  dodor  as  well  as 
heretic,  »the  whole  fcheme,  order,  and  ftace  of 
things  |. 

•  Lib.  I.  cap.  6. 

t  Clarke  in  his  Evideo. 

PUtH 
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.     Plato  gave  encouragement,  and  ftimifticd  matter, 
to  this  prefumption,  by  his  engraftments  on  natural 
re%ion,  by  the  extravagant  notions  which  he  propa-i 
gated,  and  by  his  whole  manner  of  philofophifing. 
.  His  works  have  ftood  in  the  place  of  his  imaginary 
fyftcm  of  eternal  ideas,  and  divines  and  metaphyfici- 
ans,  who  have   thought  like  Malebrancbey  that  they 
confulted  the  Logos,    arid  that  they  derived  their 
knowledge  from  thofe  abftrad  beings  that  refide  in 
the  divine  intelligence^  have  confulted  only  Plato^  and 
haye  derived  from  his  writings  all  the  whimfies  that 
compofe  their  fantaftical  fcience.     They  may  have 
thought  t;hemfelves  wrapped  into  a  third  heaven,  as 
St.  Paul  fays  that  he,  or  f  )mebody  that  he  knew, 
was,  or.  diat  they  rofe  in  extafy,  like  Plotinus  and 
Porphyry t  up  to  a  divine  union  >  but  we  may  aflurc 
ourfelvey,  diat  they  never  were  wrapped  in  any  hea- 
ven  but  that  of  their  own  imagination,  nor  rofe  to 
any  divine  union  but  that  with  the  divine  Plato.     To 
coUeft  aU  the  abfurdities,  and  manifefl:  inconfiftencies 
and  contradiftions,  that  are  to  be  found  in  his  works, 
.would  be  to  write  a  treatife  bigger,  and  as  ftrong  at 
leaft  to  the  purpofe  as  that  of  Plutarch  on  the  repug- 
nancies of  the  ftoics.     To  feparate,  from  what  is  rca- 
fonable  and  true   in  this  philofophy,  all  the  logical 
puerilities,  all  the  falfe  fublime,  all  the  tedious   and 
flimfy  argumentations  that  prove  nothing,  in  a  word, 
all  that  is  unintelligible,  ox  that  informs  us  not  when 
it  is  underftood,  would  be  a  work  fomiething  like  to 
that  which  our  Verulam  *  wiHied  to  fee  performed  in 
one  view,  and  Montaigne  \  in  another ;  and  if  I  mif- 
take  not,  the  vogue  of  Plato^  the  particular  impor- 
tance of  fome  fubjefts,  and  the  general  hurt  he  has 
done  to  fcience  by  laying  falfe  foqndations  of  it  con- 
sidered, this  work  would  be  more  ufeful  in  a  third 
view:  it  would  Ihew  us  to  what  miferable  fliifts  the 
greateft  men  are  reduced,  fince  Plato  is  to  be  num- 
bered among  thefe,  wheil  they  pretend  to  give  com- 

.   *  Advancetn.  of  Lear.  lib.  3.  f  Mays  chap.  \i. 

plete 
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pletc  fyftems  of  knowledge  divine  and  human  under 
the  name  of  philofophy  §  j  when  they  afllime  unat- 
tainable knowledge  to  be  attained,  and  that  which  is 
fantaftical  to  be  real.  But  this  is  a  work  we  (liall  ne- 
ver fee  performed.  Men,  as  dull  or  as  mad  as  all  the 
commentators  and  tranflators  of  Plato  have  been,  are 
incapable  of  it,  and  men  who  are  neither  will  find 
themfelves  more  agreeable  employment. 

Though  this  philofopher  was  not  a  friend  to  the 
polytheifm  and  idolatry  of  the  heathen  world,  he  wa$ 
not  an  enemy  to  fuperftition.     Far  from  going  about 
to  deftroy  it,  he  refined,  he  fpirirualifed  it,  ajid  in- 
trenched it  more  in  myftery.     He  mjde  it  more 
plaufible,  and  more  fecurc  from  the  att.^xks  to  which 
it  flood  e^pofed  before.     He  made  ufe  indeed,  on 
Ibme  occafions,  for  ornament  or  illuftration,  of  fa- 
bles taken  from  the  current  mythologj',  like  that  of 
love  begot  by  Porus  on  Penia^  when  he  wa^j  drunk  in 
Jupter'%  orchard,  and  the  gods  were  met  to  celebrate 
the   birth  of  Venus :    but  the  divine  mythology  he 
taught  purpofcJy  was  not  fo  grofs.     The  gods  of  the 
heathen  had  been  men.     The  fepulchres  of  thefe  im- 
mortals were  fhewn,  and  they  retained  in  heaven  the 
paflions,  the  manners  and  the'  habits  of  the  earth. 
The  celeftial  kingdom  was  peopled,  like  other  coun- 
tries, by  colonies  from  abroad,  by  naturalifations  of 
foreigners,  and  by  the  generations  of  thofe  who  had 
been  there  fo  long,  that  they  feemed  the  aborigines  of 
the   country.     Ihe  gods   of  P/^/o  were  of  another 
Ibrt.     They  were  generated  indeed,  for  he  fuppofcd 
too  a  produftion  and  propagation  of  divinities  j  but 
die  image  of  this  generation  was  changed,  and  gods 
were  faid  to  be  produced  by  emanation  or  proceflion  j 
emanations  from  the  firft  divine  effence,  like  beams 
from  the  fun,  procefl^ons,  or  rather  extenfions  of  the 
fupreme  and  fimple  fubftance  *,  for  thus  they  have 
been  t  xplained  by  the  platorycs.     I  n  foir  e  fuch  incom- 

§  Philofophia  eft  divinarum  et  humanarnm  re  rum  fcientia. 
*  Profaiio  qusedam  et  extenfio  iummx  et  iimplicis  fubhanris. 

prehcnfiblCj 
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yrehenfible,  if  not  inefFabk  manner,  (for  what  is 
mcftabk  to  one  of  thefe  philofophers  ?)  fouls,  an- 
gels, and  daemons  were  produced  i  by  the  fuppofed 
cxiftence  of  the  twol^ft  of  which,  vifions  and  dream::, 
and  every  art  of  divination,  and  every  fuperftition  of 
magic,  was  upheld. 

This  litde  that  I  have  faid,  may  ftand  as  a  general 
fpecimen  of  the  platonic  theology  in  this  place ;  for  in 
another,  lihall  give  fome  that  will  be  more  particular. 
No  man  ever  dreamed  fo  wildly  as  this  author  writ 
— — *'  velut  segri  fomnia,  vanse  finguntur  fpecies.'* 
But  as  he  had  no  divine  miflion  nor  authority  to  claim, 
all  this  rcfted  on  his  own  authority :  he  was  to  prove 
it  as  be  could,  and  every  man  was  at  liberty  to  receive 
or  rejeA  all  or  any  of  thefe  dbjftrines  as  he  found  die 
proof      1  hus  they  remained  purely  hypotherical,  nor 
could  be  made  dogmarical,  till  chriftian  divines  rnade 
them  fo,  by  adopting  diem  as  parts  of  divine  revela- 
tion.    1  hen,  indeed,  they  became  dogm.as  to  Chrif- 
tians :  and  before  that  time,  they  were  not  fuch  to 
many  of  the  heathens.     1  hey  could  not  be  fuch  to 
Plato  himfelf,  whatever  they  were  to  fom^e  of  his  dif^ 
ciples.     He,  who  publiflied  them,  knew  that  he  in- 
vented them,  or  that  be  borrowed  them  from  thofe 
that  did  invent  them,  and  that  neither  he  northey  were 
kd  to  them  by  any  chain  of  knowledge.     Neither  he 
nor  they  could  be  the  bubbles  of  thefe  doftrines; 
though  they,  who  received  them  for  true  theology, 
were  fo.     It  is  not  he  who  makes,  but  he  who  fwal- 
lows,'  the  wine  that  gets  drunk.     But  as  foon  as  Chrif- 
tians  found  (bme,  and  thought  they  found  others  of 
thefe  doftrines  in  the  gofpel,  the  difference  I  menti- 
oned between  the  authority  of  thefe  divines,  and  that  of 
the  divines  of  paganifm  Was  complete.     The  authority 
of  revelation  confirming  diac  of  PlatOy   propofitions 
that  were  dubious  to  the  one  became  certain  to  the 
others,  and  philofophical  conjeftures  became  articles 
of  faith:  juft  at  it  happened  afterwards,  when  the  au- 
thority of  Arijibtk  was  added  to  both,  and  ne*  doc- 
trines 
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trincs  were  dcvifed,  by  mctaphyfical  explanations  aad 
cxtenfions,  under  pretence  of  defending  the  former. 

Nothing  lefs  than  this  could  have  eftablifhed  and 

continued  the  dieology  of  Plato.     In  his  days,  and 

long  after  them  philofophy  was  for  the  moft  part  very 

hypothencaL     Phyfics  were  fo.     \\  hat  wonder  if  me- 

taphyfics  were  more,  nay  wholly  fo?     When  Plato 

had  brought  thefe,  and  jiriftotle  logic,  into  repute,  one 

of  them  made  die  material  world  metaphyfically,  the 

other  logically,  and  both  very  abfurdiy.     But  when 

they  fet  themfelves,^  and  Plato  efpecially,  to  raife  an 

immaterial  intelleftual  world,  metaphyfical  and  logical 

architefture  were  mod  properly  employed.     1  hey 

could  employ  no  other :  they  knew  litde,  imagined 

jnuch,  built  beyond  nature  j  and  terms  and  phrafcs, 

which  fupported  their  fchemes,  covered  equally  the 

deficiency  and  the  futility  of  their  matter,  not  unlike  to 

thofe  columns  and  entablatures  of  painted  pafteboard 

that  imitate  the  folidity  of  marble  anddeceive  the  eye. 

This  was  the  leaft  laborious,  the  fhorteft  and  fureft 

way  to  fame :  and  whilft  men  negleftcd  the  analyfe  of 

ideas,  and  attended  to  the  forms  of  argumentation,  it 

was  no  hard  matter  to  throw  words  into  fuch  forms  as 

were  fufficient  to  keep  up  difpute  In  the  defence  of  any 

dodrines.     An  hypothefis,  plaufible  to  the  reafon,  or 

to  the  prejudices,  or  to  the  predominant  affedions  and 

paflions  of  men,  formed  a  fed  j  and  as  foon  as  a  fed 

was  formed,  the  hypothefis  became  a  demonftrated  fyf- 

tem,  which  the  honor  of  the  fed  was  concerned  to 

n^.aintain.     There  were  many  fuch  among  the  Greeks, 

and  thty  were  all  defended  and  attacked  with  equal 

obltinacy,  tiU  time   and  contefcs  wore  them  out.     If 

J^latonifm  was  not  better  founded  in  reafon  and  know- 
edge  th^  others,  it  was  kept  up  long  with  greater 
art,  and  had  greater  good  fortune  afterwards.  Plato 
gave  occafion  to  both.  To  the  firft  diredly,  and  by 
choice.  To  the  laft  indiredly,  and  by  chance.  His 
imrpediate  fucceflfors,  Speujifpusy  Xenocratey^  PoUmtfy 
Crates^  Grantor^  had  acquired  no  great  fame,  nor  had 
"ny  great  fycqcfsr    TJie  porti?  an<i  the  gardens  of 

Epukrus 
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^pkurus  rivaled  the  academy,  in  oppofing  dogma  to 
dogma,  JrcefilauSi  therefore,  and  Carneaaei  changed  the 
conduft  of  this  philofophical  war.  By  affirming  nothingj 
they  left  their  adverfarics  nothing  to  attack ;  and  by 
afluming,  in  cohfeqiience,  the  right  of  difputing 
againft  every  thing,  they  were  at  liberty  to  take  their 
advantage  wherever  they  found  it.  The  example  of 
their  founder,  and  of  his  mafter,  fuggefted  this  expe- 
dient to  them,  and,  countenanced  then^i  in  the  ufe  of 
it.v  They  became  terrible  to  the  ftoicians,  and  to  the 
epicurean^,  and  to  all  .die  dogmatifts. 

As  thefc  men  pretended  to  revive  the  firft  academy  ^ 
by  revcrring  to  fcepticifm,  though  they  were  called 
authors  of  a  fecond  and  a  third,  and  therefore  acade- 
mic philofophtrs,  fo  there  were  others  who,  under 
pretence  of  adhering  to  the  firft  academy,  profclFcd 
themfclves  dogmatifts,  and  affcfted  to  be  named  pla- 
tonicians.  Some  of  thef  men  indce4  became  peripa- 
tetics, or  Aided  from  platonifm  into  ftoicifm,  like  the 
philofopher  Aitiocbus  whom  "Tully  mentions* 5  whilft 
the  fufpenfion  of  affent  was  ftill  maintained,  as  the  true 
principle  of  the  academy  old  and  new,  by  CUtofn^chuSy 
Pbiloy  and  Tully.  Varro  fays,  in  the  academics,  there 
was  no  difference  between  the  peripatetics,  certain 
•dogmatifts  no  doubt,  and  the  old  academy f.  "Tully 
fays,  that  the  academy  they  called  the  new,  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  fame  as  the  old  §.  Thus  the  matter 
ftood  in  Greece  and  at  Rome.  But  the  platonifin 
that  prevailed  in  Afia  and  Egypt,  and  was  taught  in 
the  famous  fchool  of  Alexandria,  was  unqueftionably 
dogmatical  in  every  point.  If  the  philofophcrs  in  thole 
countries  did  not  find  it,  they  made  it  fuch.  It  could 
n^t  otherwife  have  fuited  the  charafters,  ^  nor  have  an- 
fwered  the  purpofes  of  Jews,  of  Chriftians,  and  of 
thofe  who  oppofed  chriftianity :  'by  all  of  whom  it  was, 
in  fome  degree,-  and  in  a  different  manner,  adopted, 

*  Inacadenip 

t  Nihil  enim  inter  peripateticos,  et  illam  vctcrem  acadcmiana, 
diffcrcbat. 

^  Banc  academiam  novam  appcllabant,  qus  mihi  vetus  videtar. 

according 
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according  to  the  method  of  the  ecleftic    feS:  that 
Pofamo  of  Alexandria  founded.     The  obje<5t  of  this 
feft  was  very  fpecious.     Thefe  philofophers  were  to 
feleft  the  beft  and  trueft  placits  from  all  others.     But 
we  may  conclude  that  they  felefted,  confofmably  to 
the  human  charader,  fuch  as  agreed  beft  with   tJieir 
own  opinions,  according  to  the  account  Diogenes  Laer- 
tins*  gives  of  Potamo^  that  he  chofe  thofe  things  chat 
pleafed  him  moft.     Thus  the  Jews  took  fome  dog- 
mas, the  Chriftians  more,  and  the  Pagans  moft  of  aU, 
from  Plato\  philofophy  ;  which  became  accidentaHy 
of  greater  extent,  duration,  and  importance  tlian  the 
author  hi  d  any  reafon  to  exped. 

There  are  many  things  unintelligible  in  the  antient 
philofoph'^.rs,    many   inconfiftent  and   contradic5lory, 
even  amoi  g  thofe  who  wrote  with  the  greateft  clear- 
ncfs  and  precifion  \  for  I  except  neither  Cicero  nor 
Seneca.     It  would  be  time  well  faved  to  negleft  the 
firft,    and  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculou    than   the 
pains  that  learned  men  take  to  dil^uife  or  reconcile 
the  others,  inftead  of  owning  them  to  be,  what  after 
all  their  pains  they  are  forced  to  leave  them,  inconfif- 
tencies  and  contradidions.     But  Plato  has  this  pecu- 
liar advantage  over  all  the  philofophers  of  any  name. 
He  has  puzzled  mankind,  not  only  by  particular  pafla^ 
ges  in  his  writings,  but  about  his  own  general  charadcr 
as  an  author.     The  dogmatifts,  and  the  fceptics,  for 
fuch  in  truth  the  academicians  were,  have  claimed 
him  :  and  it  is  at  this  hour  '  a  problematical  point  at 
leaft,  whether  this  great  philpfopher  and  divine  gave 
•  a  full  aflent  to  the  truth  of  his  own  doftrjnes.     To  all 
of  them,  to  fome  of  the  principal,   he   could   not. 
They  were  the  fruits  of  his  own  and  of  other  men's 
invention ;  and  he  muft  have  been  confcious  that  they 
were  fo,  as  I  obferved  above. 

•  Ip  praeftt. 

SEC- 
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SECTION    XIV. 

It  is  in  itfelf  of  little  moment  in  what  fpirit,  and  on 
what  motive,  Plato  writ,  who  or  what  he  wa*.  The 
weight  of  reafon,  and  not  the  authority  of  an  author, 
fhould  decide  our  opinions  ♦:  and  this  philofopher  him- 
felf  fpeaks  very  ftrcngly  to  this  purpofe,  in  many 
places,  in  the  Gorgias  particularly.  If  a  doftrine, 
which  Plato  taught,  be  fupported  by  reafon  or  revelati- 
on, \ve  ought  to  receive  it  with  that  aflent  which  is  due 
to  truth  f ;  though  he  were  a  fceptic  under  the  ma(k 
of  a  dogmatift.  If  any  of  his  doftrines  are  fupport- 
ed neither  by  reafon  nor  revelation,  we  ought  to  re- 
jeft  them;  though  he  were  a  dogmatift  under  the 
maik  of  a  fceptic.  This  is  evident:  and  yet  chriftian 
divines  have  been  in  all  ages  as  zealous  to  make  him 
pals  for  a  dogmatift,  as  if  nothing  more  was  neceflary 
to  eftablifh  the  truth  of  a  dodrine  than  to  be  affured 
that  he  thought  it  true,  and  taught  it  as  fuch.  In  the 
mean  time,  they  did  not  enough' confider  that  chey 
made  a  fool  or  a  knave  of  their  favorite  philolbpher. 
Wrong  methods  of  inquiring  after  truth  and  know- 
ledge, and  frequent  contentions  about  them,  ended  in 
a  difpute  at  laft,  not  whether  there  was  any  fuch 
thing  as  truth,  but  whether  there  was  any  fuch  thing 
as  knowledge.  From  hence  arofe  dogmatifts,  aca- 
taleptics,  and  iceptics  §.  If  Plato  was  one  of  the 
former,  who  b^>aftcd  that  they  had  found  the  truth, 
and  if  there  can  be  on  every  fubjeft  one  opinion  alone 
true,  how  came  he  to*  have  difterent  opinions  on  the 
fame  fubjed,  not  tranfiently  nor  inadvertently  men- 

•  Non  tarn  audlor^s  ■  quapi  jauonis  momenta  qaaerei^da 
funt.  Cic,  dc  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i. 

j. Alii  alios  fc  convincere  arbitrantar,  cum  — *—  muUos  ^t 

celebres  teftes  produxerint verum  hajc  probationis  ratio  .ui- 

lius  eft  momenii  ad  veritatem,  &c. 

§  Ex  philolophis  alii  fe  verum  adinvenuTejaftant,  etdogmitict 
appellantur.     Alii  pronunciaiu,  verum  nee  inveniri  nee  pcrcipi 

polTe,  et  cataleptic i  dicuncur. Alii,  eilenfum  fullinentes,  nc- 

que  itatuunt  verum  inventumeife,  nequc  inVertiri  poflb  Aegant,  et 
dicuntur  fceptici,  confideratores,  ctephcdici,  coiubitores  ailciius. 

tioned, 
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tioned,  but  formally  delivered  and  maintained?  la 
the  other  two  characters,  if  he  believed  all  thii^  to 
be  abfolutely  incomprehenfiblc,  or  if  he  reftruned  his 
affent  becaufe,  though  he  did  not  deny  that  truth 
might  be  found,  he  did  not  determine  neither  that  it 
had  been  found ;  in  thefe  two  charaClers^  I  iay  he 
might  very  fairly,  diough  not  very  ufefoUy,  deliver 
contrary  opinions,  and  defend  or  oppoie  any  of  them 
hypothetically.  But  neither  the  fuppofition  of  two 
dodtrines,  nor  of  two  fenfcs,  nor  of  two  charaders, 
in  Plato,  that  ftale  artifice  by  which  critics  make  au- 
thors  fay  or  not  fay  whatevv^r  they  pleafe,  will  exculc 
him  as  a  dogmatiH:,  if  he  was  one,  and  a  dogmatift 
too  who  treated  the  moft  important  points,  of  know- 
ledge, fince  the  being  of  a  God,  the  worihip  of  him, 
the  firft  principles  of  thmgs,  and  the  conduft  of  pro- 
vidence, were  fome  of  the  objefts  of  it. 

My  way  of  thinking,  which  I  have  found  no  where 
the  leaft  reafon  to  alter,  would  hinder  me  from  any 
farther  confideration  of  Plalo  in  this  refpcft,  if  it  was 
not  worth  our  while  to  conlider  how  feebly  the  authori- 
ties we  value  the  moft  are  often  founded.  The  fa- 
thers of  the  chriftian  church  have  maintained  that 
Plato  was  a  dogmatift,  and  well  they  might  5  fince 
Numeniusj  a  pythagorean  philofopher^  alierted  the 
fame  of  Surrho,  and  fince  Sextus  Epiricus  fays  *, 
that  Arcefilaus  was  fufpefted  to  be  anodier.  Widi  the 
paradox  concerning  Pyrrbo  I  have  nothing  to  do  j  but 
furely  it  is  as  little  poffible  to  imagine  what  grounds 
Sextusy  who  lived  four  hundred  years  after  Arcefilaus 
or  St.  Aufiiyiy  who  hved  above  a  century  later,  or  in- 
deed any  man  of  his  own  age,  country  or  fchool, 
could  have  to  make  a  dogmatift  of  one  who  difclaim- 
cd  all  krfowledge  like  him,  even  that  which  Socrates 
excepted,  the  knowledge  of  his  ignorance,  as  it  is  to 
imagine  what  Numenius  meaned  when  he  imputed  dog- 
matifm  to  Pyrrbo.  A  man,  who  made  it  the  bufinefi 
of  his  life,  and  the  principle  of  his  profeffion,  to  di{^ 

•  Lib,  I.  cap.  31. 
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piite  agaiiift  every  propofition  that  could  be  advancedi 
was  not  fiirely  a  fceptic  in  appearance  alone,  "  prinnj 
**  fronte,"  as  Sextus  fays,  but  inwardly  and  in  very 
good  earneft.  Notwithftanding  this,  St.  Aujiin  ♦ 
took  the  faft  fjr  granted,  and  wrought  up  in  his 
warm  iaiaginatioh'a  very  fubtile  and*  pious  fcheme  of 
policy,  which  is  aloioft  too  fanciful  for  the  faint,  and 
'which,  no  man,  lels  vifionary  than  he,  can  believe 
that  the  philofopher  ever  entertained.  Some  fuch 
there  have  been,  however,  and  a  reverend  father  f  of 
the  oratory  in  France  has  treated  this  whimfy  very 
ferioufly. 

The  ftoicians  then,  according  to  St.  Aujiiriy  placing 
the  chief  liappinefs  of  man  in  virtue,  that  is,  in  the 
mind,  the  epicureans  placing  it  in  volupty,  that  is,  in 
the  body,  and  the  platonifts  placing  it  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  God,  the  latter  judged  very  wifely,  that  it  was 
proper  to  prepare  the  way  to  truth  by  deftroying,  in 
the  firft  place,  the  errors  of  thofe  fcfts.  They  faw 
that  their  own  fublime  doftrine  would  fall  into  con- 
tempt, if  they  publiflicd  it  among  men  immerfed  in 
fenlc,  like  the  epicureans,  or  even  among  the  ftoici- 
ans, who  gave  the  preference  indeed  to  virtue,  but 
who  could  not  raife  their  conceptions  up  to  fomething 
divine  and  immaterial,  to  fomething  above  mind  as 
above  body,  to  fomething  knowable  by  pure  intelleft> 
and  yet  far  fiiperior  to  it,  that  is,  up  to  God.  They 
knew  that  they  ftould  not  be  heard,  if  they  went  i^Dout 
to  teach  men  who  believed  atoms,  or  the  four  ele- 
ments, to  be  the  firft  principles  of  all  things,  that  all 
things  proceeded  from  an  immaterial  wifdom  §.  They 
confidered  farther,  that  the  epicureans  being  perfuaded 
their  fenfes  never  deceived  them,  and  the  ftoicians  be- 
lieving, like  the  ariftocelians,  that  although  their  fenfes 

.     •  Ep.  ad  Dhfc,  cp.  ii8.  ed.  bened. 

f  7  homajfin  dc  la  manicre  d'ctudier  la  philof. 

§  N.  B.  This  is  faid  purely  to  do  honour  to  Plate y  for  he  was 
abfurd  enough  to  make  matter  and  ideas  is*i.  principles  joinly  with 
God. 

might 
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might  fometimes  deceive  them,  yet  they  could  not 
acquire,  without  the  afliftance  of  their  fenfcs,  any 
knowledge  of  the  truth  of  things,  it  would  be  to  little 
purpofc  to  tell  either  tlie  one  or  the  other  that  the  only 
Being,  which  has  a  real  exiftence,  cannot  be  repre- 
fented  to  the  mind,  by  any  of  the  images  of  fenfe,  and 
that  this  immutable  Being  is  that  alone  which  we  con- 
ceive truly  5  becaufe  pure  intelleft,  which  alone  per- 
ceives the  truth  of  things,  alone  perceives  the  exift- 
cnce  of  this  Being. 

Now  fince  Arceftlaus  could  not  flatter  himfelf  that 
thefe  fublime  doftrines  would  be  received,  againft  the 
philofophical  prejudices  that  prevailed  in  his  time,  it 
behoved  him  to  look  forward,  and  to  convey  the  pure 
ftreams  that  flowed  from  the  fprings  Flato  had  opened, 
as  St.  Aujiin*  expreflfes  himfelf  in  one  of  his  letters, 
through  a  channel  Ihaded  and  covered  by  brambles 
and  thorns,  left  they  fhould  be  expofed  to  beads  that 
would  render  them  foul  and  muddy.     Nothing  lefe 
than  a  liibmiflTive  faith,  fuch  a  faith  as  he  mentions  in 
his  letter  to  Confenttus-fy  a  faith  that   muft  precede 
reafon  in  order  to  purify  the  heart,  and  to  prepare  the 
mind  to  comprehend  what  it  ought  to  admit  implicitly 
at  firft,  could  impofe  fuch  doftrines,  and  nothing  leis 
than  the  authority  of  one  who  was  God  and  man  could 
impofe  fuch  a  faith.     Now  the  platonicians  could  pro- 
duce no  authority  of  this  kind,  nor  fliew  a  God  abafed 
and  humbled  before  the  coming  of  ChriJ}.     They  were 
in  the  right,  therefore,  to  conceal  dieir  doftrines,'  till 
this  great  event  happened.     But  as  foon  as  it  happen- 
ed, they  opened  the  whole  fecret  of  their  theology 
and  metaphyfics.     Some  of  them,  indeed,  were  cor- 
rupted  by  the  damnable  curiofity  of  magic.     But 
many  of  them  acknowledged  Je/us  to  be  that  God 
and  man,  in  whom  immutable  wifdom  and  truth  were 
incarnated,  and  by  whofe  mouth  the  eternal  effcnce 
had  fpoken  to  mankind. 

•  To  Htrmo^,  ep.  i.  cd,  benedic.      f  Ep.  120.  ed.  benedic. 
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Such  are  the  notions  that  St.  Auftin  endeavours 
to  give  in  fome  of  his  epiftles,  and  in  his  books 
againft  the  academics,  to  eftabliih  the  opinion  that 
Plato  was  a  dogmatift,  and  to  account  for  the  con* 
duft  of  his  fceptical  followers.     But  this  ingenious 
fcheme  hangs  ill  together.     What  has  been  faid 
above,  concerning  the  motives  that  Arcefilaus  had 
to  make  a  public  profeffion  of  fcepticifm,   feems 
much  more  probable  than  what  our  African  bifhop 
advances.     Plato  had  rivals  and  enemies  among  the 
philofopbers,   Ariftippus  and  Diogenes  the  cynic, 
for  inftance,  who  embarraffed  him  more  than  once. 
But  in  his  time,  and  for  fome  time  after  him,  no 
fchool  grew  up  that  could  vie  with  his.     Ariftotle, 
who  founded  one  that  became  famous,  heard  Plato 
twenty  years,  that  is,  till  Plato  died.     Epicurus  did 
'  not  come  to  Athens  till  Xenocrates  was  at  the  head 
of  the  academy,  nor  begin  to  teach  fo  foon ;  and 
Zeno  and  A.rcefilaus  were  fcholars  of  Polemo  at  the 
iame  tim^.     Thus  far  the  courfe  of  the  academy 
glided  fmoothly  on.     But  here  the  contefts  began ; 
and  the  fubtilties  of  the  portic  were  the  more  to  be 
feared  by  Arcefilaus,  becaufe  Zeno,  who  fet  up  this 
rival  fchool,  had  been  received  in  the  academy,  and 
had  learned,  like  a  fpy,  where  and  how  it  might  be 
attacked  with   moft  advantage.  •  Other  dogmatic 
fefts  gtew  up  and  ftrengthened  at  the  famp  time : 
and  the  fure't  way  to  divert  their  attacks,  was  to  at- 
tack them  allon  this  one  principle  eftablifhed  by 
Socrates,    "  nihil  fciri,    nihil    percipi    poffe.**     If 
Arcefilaus  had  gone  about  to  defend  his  mafter  s 
doftrines,  which  were  not  eafy  to  be  defended,  fur- 
rounded  as  he  was  by  enemies,  he  muft  have  been 
beat  on  every  fide ;  whereas  by  renouncing  all  pre- 
tenfions  to  knowledge,  he  had  nothing  to  defend, 
had  no  recrimihation  to  fear,  and  might  attack  with 
'  his  whole  force.     We  may  add,  perhaps,  a  motive 
^  of  pique  to  this   of  policy ;  for  befidcs  that  Arce- 
VoL.  ly.  A  a  filaus 
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filaus  was  piqued  perfonally  by  2^0^  who  employed 
die  anns  he  had  acquired  ia  the  academy  againft  that 
fchool,  nothing  conkl  be  more  provolung  t&an  the 
arrogance  wherewith  the  ftoics  exa&ed  the  fame  af« 
fent  to  their  moft  extravagant  paradoxes,  as  the 
mind  gives  to  truths  that  are  objefh  even  of  intui* 
tive  knowledge.  Thus  we  may  eafily  conceive,  that 
it  happened  in  philofophy  on  thi&  occafion,  as.  it  has 
happened  in  religion  on  many*  Excefs  aa.  one  fide 
produced  excefs  on  the  other.  So  fabellianifm  gave 
occafion  to  arianifm,  and  the  foppery  of  Rome  to 
the  tufticity  of  Geneva.  So  the  dogmatical  pre^ 
fumption  of  Zeno,  who  affirmed  the  work!  to  be  a 
rational  animal,  as  conficfently  as  he  ifSrmed  it  to 
be  light  at  ffoon  *,  puftied  Arcefilaus  to  deny  every 
kind  and  degree  of  knowledge. 

Bur  it  is  not  enough  to  have  (hewft  that  this  ac- 
count is  probable,  uniefs  a  fhort  and  obvious  reflec- 
tion be^  added  to  (hew,  that  it  is  impoflible  the  mo- 
tives St.  Anftin  affigns  to  the  conduct  of  Arcefilaus 
and  the  academics  fliould  be  triue.  Now,  I  alk, 
whether  thefe  philofophers  could  mean  to  conceal  the 
do£trines  of  Plato,  which  had  been  publicly  taught 
by  more  of  hU  fucceffofs  than  St.  Aaftm  mentiotfs, 
ind  which  were  contained  in  his  writings  ?  They 
might  abandon  the  defence  of  thefe  do^rines,  and 
fliew  little  regard  to  fhem,  but  they  could  not  mean 
to  conceal  them,  and  referve  them  for  a  more  pro- 
per conjunftute,  as  St.  Auftin  ailerts.  They  might 
do  fo  the  rather,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  honor 
of  their  founder,  finceby  abandoning  thefe  they  did 
not  abandon  him.  He  bad  jumbled  two  oppofice 
charafters  .  moft  pfepofteroufly  together.  He  was 
fometimes  apparently  a  dogmatift,  and  made  even 
Socrates  talk  ia  that  ffyle.    But  (till  the  known 

*— Nee  magis  apparebit  nunc  lucere,  quoniam  ftoicus^ 
quam  httne  mundum  efle  fapientem.  Acad 
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fceptical  ciuraftier  of  tbe  majS^er  was  thetdal  chanu;- 
ter  of  the  fcholar.  This  chaxslifter  therefore  Arce- 
filaus  and  Carneades  adumed,  as^  foon  as  it  was  for 
the  honor  and  intereft  of  their  fchoiol  to  absindoa 
the  other,  and  deemed  themfefves,  no  doubt,  more 
truly,  plaIo^ic^n3,  than  any  of  thoJTe  who  b?id  been 
at  the  head  of  the  academy  before  them.  Ixon- 
Jound  Arcefilaus  and  Carneades  together,  as  XuUy 
does:  for  tho'  there  might  be  fome  difference^ 
which  I  will  not  have  the  trouble  of  cpniidering, 
between  the  notions  Carneades  had,  anid  tliofe  of 
Arcefilaus,  concerning  the  c«^iifes  of  incomprdheo- 
fibility  ;  yet  they  both  maintained,  with  equal  zeal^ 
and  Cariieades,  it  is  faid,  with  greater  force  of  argiMr 
ment,  that  we  unable  to  arrive  at  the  truth  of  tlungt 
by  fenfe  or  by  reaifon. 

If  Socrates  was  not  fo  great  a  genius,  ^even  with 
the  help  of  his  daemon,  as  be  has  been  reprefented^ 
he  was  certainly  fomething  better  than  a  genius. 
He  was  a  very  good  man :  and  I  find  in  myfelf  an 
unwiUingnefs  to  believe  bim  abfolutelv  a  fceptic, 
both  on  this  account,  and  on  account  of  th^t  prectf- 
iedion,  which  you  know  that  another  good  man, 
our  friend,  the  bifhop  of  Cloyne,  has  for  him* 
That  he  qiight  be  fuch,  as  to  phyfics  and  adl  the 
fciences  which  the  Greeks  called  mathematics,  or 
difciplines  *,  I  can  eafily  believe*  ^enophon  gave 
the  lie  to  Plato,  and  all  thofe  who  pretended  that  he 
taught  them ;  and  Socrates  himfelf  Qpmplained  bit- 
terly, when  he  heard  the  Lyfis  read  f ,  ojf  Plato^s 
miiVeprefentations.  No  philofophe^  could  be  .fp 
eafily,  norfofafely,  mifreprelented.  j^e  preached, 
but  he  did  not  write  :  and  we  know  nothing  more 
of  his  philofophy  than  the  fcraps  his  auditors  rets^in^ 
ed,  fome  of  which  Xcnophon  has  given  u»more 
truly,  and  PJ^to  more   copiouily.     He  picked  up 

*  Aul.  QclIIas.  t  tiog.  Laenius. 

A  a  2  fcholars 
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icholars  occafionally  in  the  ftreets  and  public  places 
of  Athens,  and  was  a  miffignary  of  virtue  to  them 
•all,  from  Alcibiades  down  to  the  meaneft  citizen. 
He  rather  refuted  the  fophifts,  than  labored  to  in- 
ftruft  direftly  :  and  this  he  did  by  a  perpetual  dif- 
fimulation  of  his  own  opinions,  and  an  ironical  de- 
ier^nce  to  theirs ;  which  manner  might  give  an  air 
of  fcepticifm  to  all  he  faid,  even  on  moral  fubjefts. 
Jn  (hort,  if  I  cannot  believe  him  a  dogmatift,  1  will 
not  believe  him  an  abfolute  fceptic* 
*  Soc Kates  may  be  compared  to  the  Cimmerians, 
^ho  were  deprived  of  the  light  of  the  fun,  but 
were  not  in  utter  darknefs.  He  founded  his  ethics 
x>n  probability,  if  you  pleUfe ;  but  it  was  on  fuch  a 
probability,  as  Tully  explains  in  his  reply  to  Lucul- 
lus ;  fuch  a  probability,  as  a  wife  man  muft  reft  up- 
on, or  all  the  rules  of  life  will  be  fubverted.  If  this 
was  fo,  the  difference  between  Socrates,  and  Arcefi- 
laus,  and  Carneades  was  very  great.  They  did  not 
4idmit,  at  leaft^  the  former  did  not,  the  faint  light 
of  probability,  and  could  be  fcarce  diftinguiftied 
from  thofe  who  profeffed  pyrrhonifm :  tho*  St,  Auf- 
tin  thought  fit  to  employ  even  the  former,  very 
pioufly,  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  reception  of 
the  gofpel ;  for  which  he  had  no  authority  whatever, 
except  that  of  his  own  wild  imagination.  For  the 
dbgmatifm  of  Socrates  and  of  Plato,  and  for  a  dif- 
tinftion  between  the  old  and  new  academy,  be  had 
ibnie  indeed.  Cicero  introduces  LucuUus,  in  the 
academical  queftions,  comparing  Arcefilaus  to  Tibe- 
rius Gracchus,  and  complaining;  that  as  one  of 
thefe  difturbed  the  peace  of  an  excellent  common- 
wealth, fo  the  other  overturned  philofophy,  when 
it  was  brought  to  perfeftion.  But  Tully  decides  the 
controvetfy,  without  regard  to  probable  arguments, 
by  an  appeal  to  fad.  He  had  a  bigot  veneration  for 
Plato.  Pie  had  fludied  his  works  fo  long,  and  had 
familiarifed  himfelf  with  them  fo  much,  that  he 

feemed 
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feemed  to  have  lived  with  this  philofopher,  "  ut  pen^ 
««  cum  his  vixiffe  videar ; '  as  he  fays  of  himfelf*  ■ 
He  knew  Plato  better  than  St.  Auftin,  and  he  af-  , 
ferted,  that  the  new  academy  was  the  fame  as  the 
old  *,'  if  Plato,  who  founded  it,  w*s  to  be  reckoned 
of  the  old,  in  wbofe  works  nothing  was  affirmed, 
who  difputed  for  and  againlt  many  thing's,  inquired 
about  all,  and  advanced  none  as  certain  -1. 

If  Plato  muft  be  reckoned,  notwithftanding  thisn 
a  dogm^tift,  it*  will  be  eqOally  impoffible  to  juftify 
the  regard,  that  the  chriftian  fathers,  mod  of  them 
at  leaft,  paid  to  him  themfelves,  and  that  they  en- 
couraged others  to  pay,  nor  the  ufe  that  they  made 
of  his  writings.  They  who  called  him  the  homeri- 
cal  philofopher  thought  more  juftly  of  him,  than 
they  who'called  him  the  attic  Mofes,  or. than  they 
who  ftill  more  profanely  put  him  and  Plotinus,  and 
even  Jefus  Chrift,  in  matters  of  do£lrine,,on  a  le- 
vel {.  By  doing  this  they  defiled  chriftianity  with 
many  fviperliitious  notions,  and  mixed  their  theo- 
logy lip  wi^h  much  of  that  imaginary  fcience  about 
divine,  angelical,  and  human  natures,  which  was  de« 
rived  from  Egypt  and  the  Eaft,  thro'  Pythagoras  ^nd 
Plato  chiefly,  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  and* 
from  thefe  two  philofophers,  thro'  the  fchoql  of 
Alexandria  more  than  any  other  way  ;j  for  dogma- 
tical platonifin,  \yhich  included  both,  flofiflied  in 
that  fchbol  more  than  it  it  had  ever  done  in  the  aci« 
demy,  to  the  whole  chriftian  world. 

But  farther,  and  to  fet  this  proceeding  off  in  all 
the?  colors  it  deferves,  are  we  fare  that  Plato,  tho*  a 
dogmauft,  was  much  in  earned  on  every  poir\t  o£ 
theology  which  the  fathers  of  the  church  topk  firom 
him,  and  incorporated  into  the  chriftian  fyilem,  as 

*  Academiam  novani,  quae  miKi  vcius  viiletur. 
t  NiliilaffirmatUT — in  utramciuc  partcni   nuilta  dlfferuutur, 
de  omnibus  quaeri^ur,   nihil  certi  die  itur. 
X  \'id.  En.  Nebridii  ad  /uig'is. 

explanatory 
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ciTpliftatoty  of  it,  or  additiotiar  to  it  ?  He  might  not 
be  fb  moft  certainly.  Des  Cartes  was  dogma  tift 
enough  in  att  confcience ;  and  yet,  without  de^o- 
gsCtiiig  from  this  part  of  his  chaf after,  we  may  be^ 
Beve  that  he  w^s  not  very  ferious  Vhen  he  revived 
the  whimfical  notion  of  Gomez  Pereyra,  that  beafts 
are  automates,  or  pieces?  of  clock  Work,  nor,  per- 
haps, when  he  maintained  the  plenum.  He  had  his 
paiticular  r^^ifohs  of  pruddfte, .  to  Ihelter  himfelf 
trdia  fdnie  attacks,  that  he  might  apprehend,  and 
of  cbnfiftdncy  to  make  the  hypothetical  parts  of  his 
pbik)f9f>hy  hang  the  better  together^  as  ^t^etl  as  of 
cohformi^  to  certain  received  opiiiiohs,  PlatQ, 
might  have  reafons  of  the  fame,  or  pf  other  kinds. 
It  Would  not  h^  hard  to  point  out  fome  fuch :  and  if 
he  had  x^o  other,  philofophical  oWeryatibn  alone^ 
and  tha  defire  of  acquiring  fame  by  the  publication 
of  a  new  and  more  fublime  fyftem,.  for  fo  all  things 
thit  are  unintelligit^le  iti  metaphyncal  theology  are 
caHed,  would  have  determined  him  to  ranfack  an^ 
tient.  legend^)  as  well  ^s  his  own  imagination,  for 
every  thin^  that  might  ferve  to  this  purpofe.  We 
m9|y  befievc  this  the  more  ^^afily,  fince  t^^re  runs 
thro*  all  his  works  atinfelled  embroidery  of  thisklnd,- 
otk  a  gtovmd  of  low  conceits  and  tedious  irony : 

**  Purpureus,  lat^  qui  fplendeat,  unus,  ct  alte^^ 
**  Adfuitur  pannus.*' 

Now  if  Plato  may  be  juftly  fufpefted  of  fuch  a  pro, 
tending,'  how  ridiculous,  as  well  as  abfurd  and  pro- 
fane, ought  we  to  efteem  that  of  the  fathers  of  the 
diurch  ?  If  the  doftrines  of  Plato  j^re  conformable 
to  the  gofpel,  which  I  think  they  are  not  ^xadly  in 
any  one  inftance,  except  in  fome  of  the  nioral  doc* 
trines,  it  is  abfurd :  if  they  are  different,  or  more 
extenfive  in  ai>y  refpef^,  it  is  profane  to  make  theni 
a  fupplemental  code  to  the  ^Yange^cal  fyftem  of 

faith. 
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fdth,  Bjut  if  he  pub}ilhed  ^things  that  were  neither 
didated  to  him  by  his  re9JCbn,  nor  even  believed  by 
jbim^  whatever  thefe  thi^g8  were,  and  how  true  fof 
ever  they  might  appear  on  fome  other  aiuhority^ .  it 
was  fovereignly  ridiculous  to  accept  them  in  any  de^ 
grec  for  fuch  on  liis.  Of  ^11  this  jabfurdity,  pro* 
fanenefs,  and  ridicule^  lUcy  who  built  up  chriitiaa 
theology  were  guilty^  Inftcad  of.  comraehting  pla- 
toniJtm  by  chrimanity,  they  commented  chriftianity 
by  platonifm.  Inftead  of  applying  revelation  to  ex-^ 
plain,  and  the  authority  of  the  revealer  to  confirm^ 
what  they  thought  to  be  true  in  his  writings^  ibey, 
applied  platonic  philolbphy  te  introduce  and  explain 
chrifiian,  ;9iul  the  authority  of  Plato  to  confirm^ 
what^  they  received  for  true  on  the  authority  of 
Chrift.  They  added  the  epiftips  to  the  goipels,.  thp^ 
doftrines  of  Paul,  to  thofe  ojf  Chrift;  and  to  all. 
ihefe,  the  refveries  of  heathen  philofophy,  ralnnU: 
cal  extravagance^  and  chriftian  enthufiafm,  (ill  thq: 
upocalypfe  became  a  part  of  our  holy  fcriptures,  arid 
the  athanafion  creed  a  fummary  of  our  iaith^ 

S  E  C  T  I  O  1^    XV. 

I  DO  not  expe£t,  on  this  occafion,  from  you  the 
^nfwer  I  fhou}d  be  fure  to  have  frpm  perfons  itiore 
orthodox,  than  I  know  you  to  be,  in  the  faith  of 
the  pretended  catholic  churcn.  Such  perfons  wqul4 
infifl:  on  the  authority  of^  the  church,  by  which  all 
this  heathen  tore  h.as  be^n  fan£tlfied.9  and  groun4 
this  authority  on  parages  of  the  fcriptures,.  as  they 
ground  the  authority  of  the  fc|"iptures  on  that  of  the 
church.  This  circular  proof  would  ddfcry^  n^  ^ 
other  anfwer  than  that  of  fi lent .  con tempiv  Cfo^ 
»ent  <if  Alexandria  opens  another  way,  to  jufUfy 
himfelf,  and  other  fathers,  for  adopting  fo  muclj 
heathen  theology  into  chriftianity.  He  fuppofe^ 
every  fyftem  of  grecian  an^arbarian  philofophy  to 

have 
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have  been  a  branch  of  the  eternal  truth  *^  and  all 
thefe  branches  to  have  been  united  in  ihe  chriftian 
fyftem,    like  the  trunk  of  the  tree   of  all  divine 
truth.     Thus   the   doftrines  of  heathen   theology, 
that  were  taught  by  Plato  and  Pythagoras,  and  de- 
rived from  Egypt  and  the  P?ift,  are  not  fandified  by 
a  fort  of  retro-aftive  power,  but  are  made  divine  by 
their  original.     If  now  by  thefe  terms;  we  do  not 
underftand,  that  the  human  mind  rifes  up  the  fu^ 
preme  mind,  is  united  with  it,  and  contemplates 
the  ideas  that  are  in  it ;  if  we  do  not  underftand, 
that  the  imeUefi:  of  man  is  a  part  of  the  intollefl  of 
God,  as  the  foul  of  man  was  thought  to  be  a  part. 
of  the  deity,   or  o/  the  foul  of  the  univerfe ;  in 
ihort,  if  we  do  not  underftand  them  according  to 
any  of  thofe  niyftical,    metaphyfical  notions,  that 
platonifm  propagated,  and  that  Clenient  was  very 
likely  to  intend,  they  are  capable  of  receiving  a  very 
true  fenfe.     There  are,  no  doubt,  in  theology  fome 
truths  that  human  reafon,  the  gift  qf  Qod,  and  in 
this  fenfe  alone  divine,  is  fufHcient  to  demonftrate, 
according  to  thofe  criterions  of  human  knowledge, 
the  things  that  are,  and  that  we  know  to  be  as  the 
author  of  all  nature  ordained  that  they  fliould  ap- 
pear  to  creatures  in  our  rank  of  being.    Several  fuch 
truths  the  pagan  philofophers  difcovered.     But  then 
they  blended  them  with  monftrous  errors,  derived 
from  various  extremes,  by  planning  the  divine  order 
and  oecondmy  on  the  human,  or  by  neglefting  the 
phaenomena  of  nature,  or  by  making  extravagant 
hypothefes  to  account  for  them.     They  difcovered 
the  unity  of  the  godhead,  and  they  faw  that  worfhip  . 
is  due  from  the  creature  to  the  creator.     But  then 
they  ran  into  ditheifm,  and  gave  up  the  unity,  that 
thty  might  fave  the  goodnefs  of  the  Supreme  Being, 

f  u^Aeternae  vcritaiis  avulfam  quandam  paniculam.  Strom, 
lib.  I. 

which 
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which  they  imagined  very  falfely  to  be,  as  atheiftj 
objeflted  that  it  was,  inconfiftent  with  the  phaeno- 
mena.  They  ran  farther  into  polytheifm,  that  they 
might  provide  a  muhitude  of  agents  or  minifters  to 
execute  the  will  of  God,  and  to  govern  under  him, 
or  10  be  mediators  and  interceffors  with  him  in  be- 
half of  mankind.  As  they  took  notions  of  media- 
tion and  interceffion,  fo  they  took  others  of  atone- 
ment and  expiation,  from  the  charafters  of  men  and 
of  governments.  Hence  the  offerings  and  facrificcs, 
fanguinary  facrifices,  human  facrifices,  fuch  as  the 
Carthaginians,  our  Druids,  the  Mexicans,  j^nd 
other  barbarous  people  have  inftituted ;  from  which 
examples,  of  the  utmoft  depravation  of  human  fea- 
fon,  that  ignorance,  fuperftidon,  and  habits  of 
cruelty  can  beget,  divines  would  fometimes. prove 
that  fuch  facrifices,  and  the  appeaiing  of  pod  by 
blood  *,  are  agreeable  to  the  natural  reafon  of  man- 
kind. 

It  muft  beconfefled,  however,  that  even  in  thefe 
days,  men,  whbfe  natural  reafon  was  not  thus  de- 
praved, faw  by  the  light  ot  reafon  alone  how  abo- 
minable fuch  rites  as  thefe  were,-  and  little  by  little, 
as  their  reafon  improved,  how  abfurd  all  their  other 
rites,  and  almoft  all  their  theological  opinions  were  f . 

Polytheifm 

4 

*  Vid.  TKomaffin*  maniere  d*ctudier  la  philofoph,  &c. 

t  It  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve  here  wliat  is  faidby  a 
very  great  and  worthy  man,  in  a  book  writ  on  the  principles 
of  Hutchinfon,  to  fhew  that  chriflianity  i$  indeed  very  near 
as  old  as  the  creation.  He  admits,  that  thiii  belief  Is  of  all 
others  the  mofl  unrealbnable,  except  as  it  is  explained  in  the 
original.  What  now  is  the  original,  by  the  explanation  of 
which  this  belief  becomes  reafonaWe?  It  was  the  decree  of 
God,  that  a  faviour  fhould  die  to  ato*ne  by  "hii  blcod  for.  tTje  iins 
of  men.  It  was  therefore  his  command,  that  to  i  eep  this  re- 
velation in  mind,  the  future  facrifite  of  the  faviour  fhould  be 
emblematically  and  prophetically  reprefented  by  fliedding  the 
blood  of  bealh  in  facrifices,  accompanied  vviih  many  typical 

an4 
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Polytheifra  was  mitigated  j   idolatry .  was  in  good 
meafure  diftinguilhed  away,  amone  the  philofophcrs 
at  leaft,     Oracles  and  the  arts  of  divination  gre\r 
into  contempt :  and  if  heathenifm  was  kept  up  by 
men  above  the  Vulgar,  it  feemed  to  be  fo  only  by 
the  priefts  for  lucre,  and  by  others  for  fear  of  hav- 
ing no  religion  at  all.    Thvjs  the  way  was  prepared 
by  rcafoo  for  revelation,  in  the  countries  where 
chriflianity  fir  ft  appeared,  and  wh;ch  were  enlighten-; 
cd  by  philofophy,   Philofophy  had  begun  to  fpiritua-- 
life  religion,  by  exploding  many  of  the  grofs^  the 
carnal  conceptions  of  heathen  theology,  and  by  fub- 
iBtuting.  an  inward  devotioi),  purity  of  heart,  and 
a  pious  difpofitibn  of  mind,  to  thp  outward  pomp 
and  ceremony  of  wprlhip,    That  this  rcprefipntatioq 
is  true,  the  work  of  Plato  alone  wpuld  be  fufEcient 
to  prove ;  altho*  Jlfebius  *  was  defirous  to  make  it 
believed,  that  no  reformation  had  been  m^de  even 
in  the  opinions  of  philpfophers,  before  chriftianity  : 
but  that,  being  then  grown  afhamed  of  their  poiyr 
theifm  and  idolatry,,  they  endeavored  to  conceal 
them  under  the  pretence  and  difguife  of  allegory. 
In  all  cafes,  when  chriftianity  was  once  eftabliOied, 
the  means  of  carrying  this  reformation  of  opinions 
to  perfection  were  in  the  hands  of  chriftian  philofo^^ 
phers  and  divines.     It  might  have  been  expected  too 
that  revelation  would  unite,  in  one  uniform  fyfteni 

and  emblematical  circumftances.  No  other  Invention  could 
be  fo  likeljr  to  preferve^  and  perpetuate,  the  knowledge  and 
belief  of  a  revelation  fo  neceffary  to  mankind.  Strange  ab- 
fiirdities !  the  blood/  facriftce  to  be  made  fo  manj  thoufand 
year$  afterwards  was  that  of  the  fon  of  God,  of  the  veryGodj 
and  cl^e  emblematical  inilitution  continued  among  men,  who 
foon  forgot  that  it  was  typical  and  emblematical  only.  Thu« 
it  ferved  to  no  other  purpofc,  than  to  lead  men  into  an  opinion^ 
that  the  deity  was  implacable,  and  fins  unforgivcable,  unlefs 
he  was  appeafed,  and  they  were  atoned  for  by  the  (bedding  of 
Wood. 

*  Praepl  EvangeL 

of 
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of  theology,  all  the  converted  Pagans,  whom  tea- 
folk  had  not  beea  able  to  reconcile ;  fmce  they  had 
how,  in  the  word  of  God,  a  fure  criterion,  by  which 
Co  try  the  truth  of  their  opinions. 

The  very  contrary  happened.  They  differed  as 
much  ,a$  ever,  and  with  uncharitablenefs  and  hatred 
that  had  been  unknown  to  theni  before  their  con- 
yeifion.  '  Whilft  they  were  Pagans,  they  difputed 
\eithout  quarrelling,  and  even  embraced  oppofite 
{efts  without  becoming  enemies.  "We  fee  the  ftoic, 
the  epicurean,  and  the  academic  n^eeting  amicably 
together  in  TuUy^s  works,  which  reprefent  the  man- 
pers  oF  the  age.  They  endeavor  to  refute  one  ano- 
ther }  but  they  liv^n  the  utmoft  intimacy  of  friend- 
(hip;  and  if  Carneades  was  exafperated  againll  the 
(lpic8,icn  account  of  their  dogmatical,  atid,  as  we 
may  venture  to  pronounce,  their  trifling  but  afllim- 
Jog  airs,  neither  Tully  nor  even  Cotta  were  fo  *.  Nay 
the  fprroer  inclined,  as  much  as  an  academic  could 
ioclipe,  to  ftoicifm:  and  Seneca,  who  was  profet 
feBIy  of  this  feft,  and  he,  fpeak  often  wirh  the 
gireateft  regard  of  Epicurus,  and  with  the  greateft 
tendisrnefs  of  their  epicurean  friends. 

How.it  came  to  pafs  that  men,  who  had  embraced 
oppofite  opinions  without  acrimony,  whilft  they 
turere  heathens,  became  inveterate  enemids  for  this 
very  reafpn,  when  they  were  Chriftians,  or  how 
tfiey  canie  to  be  more  divided  than  ever,  even  when 
they  had  one  common  rule  of  faith  and  do^lrinc 
which  they  all  acknowledged  alike,  is  not  very  hard 
to  Conceive.  Whilft  they  were  merely  philofophers, 
they  were  attached  to  fome  fed  or  other,  not  only 
by  the  illufions  of  their  own  imaginations,  by  their 
affeftions  and  paflipns,  by  ambition  and  private  in- 
tcre&j  but  by  prejudices  and  habits  contraftcd  early, 
find  fometimes  before  they  were  able  to  judge  for 

^  "  Contra  quorum  difciplinam  ingenitim  ejus,  Carneadi«» 
e^rfcrat:  \  TdCc*  difi>.  1.  5. 

themfelves^ 
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themfelves.    To  this  feft,  whichever  it  was,  they 
adhered :  and  that  which  we  may  obferve  frequently 
in  the  .political  ftruggles  of  our  miferable  parties, 
happened,  no  doubt,  in  thofe  theological  conten- 
tions *.   A  falfe  point  of  honor  prevailed  fometimes 
over  the  love  of  truth ;  it  determined  the  will  even 
againft  the  judgment :  and  men  chofe  rather  to  err 
with  thole  with  whom  they  had  long  erred,  than  ^o 
right  in  new  company,  or  alone.     But  ftill,  as  they 
were  mere  philofophers,  and  had  nothing  but  rea- 
Ibn,  their  own  or  that  of  their  party,  to  oppofe  to 
reafon  in  every  inftance  in  which  they  differed,  and 
as  the  particular  opinions  of  no  one  left  interefted 
the  whole  body  of  philofophers,  the   ftate  or  the 
church  in  any  country,  thefe  men  might  diflEer,  be- 
fore their  converfion  to  chriftianity,  without  thofe 
incentives  to  uncharitablenefs  and  hatred,   ^irhich 
afted  fo  powerfully  on  the  malignity  of  their  hearts 
afterwards.     As  foon  as  this  malignity  could  exert 
itfelf,  under  the  fpecious  pretence  of  zeal  for  the 
honor  of  God  and  for  the  purity  of  the  foith,  it 
broke  out  with  violence.     Every  fide  affamed  that 
the  word  of  God  fpoke  in  favor  of  them,  that  the 
fal'vation  of  fouls  depended  on  believing  as  they  be- 
lieved, and  that  al!  thofe  who  diffented  from  them 
were  guilty  of  herefy ;  for  this  word  grew  foon  into 
fafhion,  and  from  having,  as  I  believe,  a  very  innd* 
cent  figYiification  at  firft,  it  came,  like  the  word  ty» 
rant,  and  fome  others,  to  convey  a  very  odious  id^ 
at  laft.     Heretics  then  were  enemies  to  God,  and 
rebek  to  his  law.     They  were  to  be  treated  as  fuch 
by  the  orthodox :  and  herefy  and  orthodoxy  being 

♦— Cacteri  p-in  am  «?iit?  tepentur  a«iftn<fti,  quam^  quid 
•tffet  optimum  Judicare  potuerunt.— ^infinniflimo  tempore 
ftetatis^  acit  obiecuti  amico  cuidam,  aut  una  alicujus,  quem 
primum  audierunt,  oratione  capti,  de  rebus  incogniiis  judi- . 
canr,  et  ad  quamcunquc  funt  dil'ciplinam  quail  tcmpeflate  de- 
t^T,  ad  earn  tanquam  ad  faxum  adhaerefcunt.     Acad,  quaeft. 

determinsd 
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tJetermined  by.  the  firength  and  weaknefs  of  parties, 
alternate,  and  therefore  conftani,  perfecution  .wa3 
eftablifhed  in  the  church  of  Chrift, 

SECTION    XVI. 

If  we  inquire  after  the  caufes  of  that  ftrangc  mul- 
tiplication of  fefts,  which  have  grown  up  from  the 
apoftolical  age  to  this,  among  Chriflians,  it  feems 
to  me  thiat  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  metaphyfical 
madnefs  of  philofophers  mixing  with  the  entl|ufiafm 
of  the  firft  Chrifti^ns,  in  the  cabaliftical  praftice  of 
•giving  diflFerent  fenfes  to  the  fame  paffages  of  holy 
v(rit,^  in  the  uncertainty  of  tradition,  and  in  the  ufe 
that  a  diftinck  order  of  men  has  made,  in  every 
chriftian  ftate,  of  thefe  and  other  circumftano^s  to 
acquire  dominion  over  private  confciences. 

Men  run  naturally  from  extreme. to  extreme. 
The  farther  they  have  gone  into,  one,  the  more  likely 
it  is,  that  when  they  recover  from  it  they  will  hurry 
as  far  into  another :  fo  that  reformation  is  often  no- 
thing more  than  a  change  of  error.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened in  the  pagan  theology.  The  profeflbrs  of  it, 
and  the  people  in  general,  had  acknowledged  a  di- 
vine nature ;  which  was  human  nature  under  a  dif- 
ferent name,  and  placed  in  a  different  habitation. 
Their  divinities,  from  Momus  the  fbn  of  night,  up 
to  Jupiter  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  were  m  truth 
celeftial  and  immortal  men,  endued  with  more  know- 
ledge,  and  with  more  and  greater  powers ;  but 
with  all  thefe  after  the  manner  of  men,  and  divefted 
neither  of  human  paffions  nor  of  human  vices. 
Thefe  pbjefts  of  adoration  were  monftroug.  So  was 
the  worfiilp  paid  to  them.  But  th^n,  as  faft  as  phi- 
lofophers exploded  thefe  corporeal  notions,  for  fuch 
they  may  be  properly  called,  of  the  divine  nature, 
and  endeavored  to  fpiritualife  it  in  their  thoughts  by 
abftradtion  from  the  human,  they  refined  theology, 

with 
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vitfa  much  confufion.and  obfcurity  of  ideas,  £rpqi  t 
(yftem  of  phyfical  mto  a  fyftem  of  metaphjfical  &- 
bles ;  and  a  fort  of  intelledual  mytfaology  took  the 
place  of  the  former^    Mythology,  properly  fo  call- 
ed, ferved  in. the  infancy  ,of  fcience  to  conced  the 
ignorance  of  philofophers.    Of  the  cofmqgonia  they 
made  a  thepgonia.   Such  the  poets  taught,  and  mul-» 
tiplied  poly theifm  by  their  foppofed  fcience,  and  very 
real  flattery.    Altegory  fucceeded  and  ferved  to  con- 
ceal the  abfurdity  of  theology^    They  who  taught 
it  grew  as  mad  as  their  predeceflbrs  hail  beeii  A* 
furd,  and  very  little  lefs  profaife^    The  few  remain^ 
of  Pythagorean  dodrines,  the  metaphyfical  and  theo^ 
lo^al  parts  of  Plato's  writings^  and  above  all  thofe 
of  the  latter  pytbagoreans  and  plaionicialis  which 
are  in  our  hands,  will  juftify  what  is  here  advanced; 
for,  fiirely,  no  men  who  were  thought  to  be  in 
their  fenfes,  and  were  fufiered  to  go  aboat  without 
their  keepers, '  did  ever  tatk  fuch  nonfenfe  as  is  to  bi? 
found  in  Porphyry,  Plontinus,  Jamblicus,  and  thofe 
who  have  been  irife£ied  with  the  fame  phrenfy.  Such 
of  thefe  philofophers  as  oppofed  chriftianity,  oppofed 
to  the  marvellous  of  this  theology  the  marvellous  of 
their  own,  and  none  of  our  angelical  or  feraphic 
dofl;ors,  none  of  our  ravilhed  myftics,  ever  rofc 
higher  in  illuminations,  vifions,  and  rapturous  unions 
with  the  divinity,  than  fome  of  them.     On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  thefe  philofophers  became  con- 
verts in  different  manners.     Platonifm  mixed  eafily 
with  chriilianity ;  but  they  who  retained  moft  of 
the  former,   infefted  the  latter  with  innumerable 
errors,  and  planred  or  watered  all  the  herefies  that 
ftarted  up  daily  in  the  fir  ft  ages  of  the  church.  Such 
were  the  gnoftics  or  the  learned,  v%  ho,  under  pre* 
fence  of  improving,  corrupted  the  fimplici^  pf  tie 
religion  they  had  embraced.     They  who,  became 
cifterwards  the  greatcft  lights  of  the  church,  apofo- 
gifts,  conftflor?,  faints,  and  martyrs,^  were  deter- 
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mined  to  chriftianity  by.their  philgfophy,  as  ^^11  as 
the  others,  arid 'came  full  fraught  with  platonifm  in- 
to the  holy  pale.  But  they  uled  it  more  modeftly; 
They  made  It  this  hand-maid,  pot  the  rival,  of 
ichriilianity  :  and  thp'  this  hand-maid  governed  the 
family,  and  took  ti  principal  fhare  in  ordering  the 
^hole  fchenie  and  oeconotny  of  it,  yet  the  autho- 
rity of  t^e  midrefs  was  always  pretended*  Juftiit 
owns  that  platonifm  prepared  him  to  be  aChriftian : 
and  Origcti,  a  man  far  luperior  to.  the  good  martyr, 
rah  as  platonically  mad,  in  the  fecond  century,  as 
Picus  of  Mirandola,  Ticinus,  Patricius,  or  any  of 
the  renowned  platdnicians,  in  the  fifteenth.  I  know 
hot  whether  the  defpair  of  attaining  any  other  way 
a  full  knowledge  of  divine  truths,  which  Socrates 
and  ipiato  had  fo  often  inculcated,  might  not  diifpofe 
thefe  men  to  receive  a  revelation,  to  prefer  faith  to 
uncertainty,  and,  fince  they  could  not  fix  their  minds 
on  thefe  fubjedls  by  reafon,  to  fix  them  by  autho- 
rity, as  the  difciples  of  Pythagoras  did. 

Tho'  I  afcribe  fo  much  to  the  mere  inSurace  of 
phitofophy,  and  believie  it  to  have  been  the  frantic 
mother  of  a  frantic  ofi*spring,  I  do  not  mean  to  ex- 
clude abtolutely  that  of  grace  on  this  occafion,  tho* 
I  confefs  that  I  have  no  conception  of  it,  nor  to  deny 
thac  this  direfl^d  in  fome  meafure  the  other :  and^ 
to  proxie  that  I  do  not,  I  will  quote  the  example  and 
authority  of  St.  Auftin,  to  fliew  how  thefe  two  co- 
operated in  him,  and  how  the  firll  prepared  him, 
by  God's  immediate  appointment,  for  the  lafi,  in 
one  of  the  mcft  fublime  articles  of  chriftian  faith. 
The  faint  laments  in  the  feventh  book  of  his  confef- 
fions,  the  grievous  errors  in  which  he  had  been  fen- 
gaged  concerning  the  divine  nature,  and  the  original 
of  evil,  on  both  of  which  he  had  followed  the  opi- 
nions of  the  manichaeans.  .  He  relates  the  fteps  by 
which  he  was  delivered  from  thefe  errors,  as  well  as 
from  the  fuperftition  of  aftrology  and  divination, 

and 
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and  the  approaches  he  made  to  truth  by  the  lidps 
that  God  procured  him.     After  this,  he  breaks  out 
into  ejaculations  of  thanks  to  God,  who  had  taken 
.pity  on  him,  and  had  procured  him  fome  books  of 
platonic  philofophy,  wherein  he  found  the  divinity 
of  the  Word  ellabliftied  by  many  arguments.     Of 
the  incarnation  of  the  Word,  indeed,  be  found  no- 
things    But  he  found  it  afterwards  in  the  fcriptures, 
and  he  remained  perfuadjsd  that  God  had  prepared 
him,  by  this  accidental  information,  for'  what  he 
was  to  learn  when  he  Ihould  ftudy  the  fcriptures  con- 
cerning the  humiliation  of  the  Word  made  flefli  * ; 
the  reafpns  of  which  perfuafion  he  gives,  in  the 
twentieth  chapter.     Thus  you  fee  how  Plato,  in 
the  wanderiiigs   of  3.  tt^ild  imagination,  had  difco- 
vered,  in  part  at  leaft,  one  of  the  greateft  myfteries 
of  chriftianity,  and  how  God  made  ufe  of  this  truth, 
which  he  who  publiftied  it  did  not  know  to  be  fuch, 
for  the  converfion  of  orie  of  the  greateft  doftors  and 
faints  of  the  church.     What  wonder  is  it  that  meta- 
phyfics,  the  very  dotage  of  philofophy,  (hould  bear 
witnefs  to  fome  of  thofe  truths,  which  may  come 
out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  fucklings  ?  , 

SECTION    XVII. 

Another  caufe  of  the  multiplication  of  extra- 
vagant opinions  and  feels,  in  chriftianity,  has  been 
the  arbitrary  f*ra£tice  of  giving  different  fenfes  to 
the  lame  paffages  of  the  bible.     A  ptaftice  derived 

*  Miferatus  es  terrain  et  cinerem ^pracurafti  inaihi  per 

quendam  hominem,  immaniflimo  typho  turgidum,  quofdam 
platoniconim  libros  ex  graeca  lingrua  in  latinam  verfos,  ci  ibi 

lej?i,  &c. non  quidem  his  verbis,  fed  hoc  idem  omnitio  mul- 

tiset  multi]>licibus  fuaderi  rationibus,  quod  in  precipio  crat 
verbum,  et  verbum  erat  apud  Deuin,  et  Deus  erat  verbum.— 
in  quos  me  propterea  priufquam  fcripturas  tuas  confiderarem, 
credo Toiuifti  incurrere,  ut  impr^meretur,  dec" 
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from  the  jewifh  mafters,  the  worft  certlstiniy  thit  cait 
be  ioliowed  if  we.  feek  truth,  and  are  d^firous  to 
preferve  any  preciflon  either  in  fafl:  6t  argument. 
Among  the  lowed  attifices,  that  have  been  employed 
by  thofe  who  feek  to  impofe  their  own  inventions 
under  fome  dther  and  better  authority '  than  their 
own,  this  has  been  dne  of  the  lowed  and  grofleft^ 
tho'  Dot  the  lead  fucciefsfUh     It  is  in  truth  a  kind  of 
'orgety,  fince  it  ferves  to  make  an  authdr  fay  what 
e  had  lib  intention  to  fay^  or  renders  at  the  beft 
tincertain  what  he  did  intend  tb  fay  when  he  writ 
with  the  greateft  ciearnefs;     The  jewifli  rabbins  have 
done,  by  the  old,  and  bur  chridian  tabbinS  by  the 
new  and  old  tedament  both^  what  Peter  did  by- hid 
father's  will   in  our  friend  Swift's  tale  of  a  tub; 
The  text  was  againd  him,  but  by  a  new  combinattoil 
t)f  the  fattie  words,  or  fyllables,  or  lettets,  he  made 
it  fpeak  for  him  and  fiipport  his  claim.     It  had  been 
yrell  if  Martin  aiid  John,  and  the  red  of  Peter's 
brethren;  for  he  had  many  more  whicih  the  hiftoriah 
thought  it  not  worth  his  while  to  mention,  had  flood 
th^r  groilnd  like  gobd  caraites,  add  had  adhered  to 
the  text  in  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  it,  in*^ 
ftea.d  of  iodtating  the  very  men  whom  they  have  op* 
pofed,  and  whom  they  laugh  at.     But  they .  have 
done  otherwife.  They  have  fupported  their  deciiions 
py  the  fame  unjuftifiable  meams,  by  which  the  rab* 
binid  Peter  fupported  his.  Nay  they  have  done  more^ 
they  have  admitted  divers  codicils,  and  have,  like 
him,  fuppofed  them  to  be  of  equal  authority  with 
the  will,  tho'  it  is  plain  that  the  rather  fpeaks  in  the 
wiU,  and  his  ftewards  or  other  domedics  In  the  co^^ 
dicils.     Allow  me  another  comparifon.    It  may  ik 
iudrate  the  folly,  as  the  former  explains  thefraddij 
of  this  praftice.     The  Chinefe  reverence  much  the 
table  of  Fohi,  which  mud  be  nine  or  ten  centuries 
older  than  Adam,  according  to  their  chronology. 
This  table  confids  of  fevcral  lines,  fome  fliorter, 
VoJb.  IV.  B  b  fome 
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ibnie  longer,  and  placed  in  a  certain  order  like  ihsr 
of  a  diagram  or  fcheme,  ferving.  as  they  imagine^ 
to  the  defign  or  demonftration  oi  the  mod  rublitne 
knowledge.  The  learned  men  among  them  have 
been  employed  feveral  thoufand  years  in  attempts  to^ 
draw  fome  of  this  fublime  knowledge  out  of  the  table. 
The  way  they  have  taken,  and  what  other  could 
they  take,  if  they  had  leifure  enough  to  tak«iny  ? 
has  been  to  make  all  the  poflibie  tranfpofitions,  and 
different  combinations,  of  thefe  lines,  in  hopes  of 
affixing  fome  fenfe  to  this  myftical  tabfe.  The  eon- 
fequence  has  been,  that  they  have  affixed  feveral, 
and  that  they  agree  in  none.  Now  tho*  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  that  the  accounts  the  jefuits  *  give  us  of  this 
table  are  imperfed,  and  that  fomething  more  than 
barely  thefe  unequal  lines,  fomething  hxeroglyphical 
at  leaft,  belongs  to  it ;  yet  whether  it  be  fo  or  no, 
the  anecdote  is  equally  appofite  to  my  purpofe  :  for 
in  either  cafe,  the  Chinefe  and  the  Chriftian  critics 
have  been  employed  alike.  If  the  table  confifts  of 
unintelligible  lines,  and  it  would  be  the  fame  if  it 
confifted  of  upimelligible  words,  whereof  Fohi  has 
given  no  clue  to  explain  and  determine  the  fenfe, 
the  chinefe  critics  have  been  imployed  joft  as  rea» 
fondbly  as  the  chriftian  expofitors  of  myfteries,  neu 
ther  fully  nor  plainly  revealed  by  revelation  itfelf. 
If  it  be  faid,  that  the  table,  which  none  but  he  who 
/nade  ic  could  explain,  explains  itfelf,  as  our  fcrip- 
tures  do  in  all  the  eflential  parts  of  them,  the  com- 
parifon  holds  flill ;  for  the  learned  Chinefe  muft  have 
done,  as  the  learned  Chriftians  have  done,  and  have 
made  myfterics  for  fome  purpofe  or  other  where  they 
found  none.  It  is  impoffible  by  any  means  that  art 
can  find  to  fee  in  the  dark ;  but  it  is  eafy  to  contrive 
.{^laiTes  that  (ball  fhew  the  plaineft  and  mod  uniform 
obje£t  in  a  mift,  and  under  various  forms  in  the 

*  Scien*  Sinl^a^ 
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cleareft  day.  The  firft  is  a  filly,  and  ttre  laft  a  knavilh 
attempt.  I  faid  juft  now  that  it  was  a  kind  of  for- 
gery. I  do  not  recal  my  words,  but  add,  that  in 
the  cafe  her^  fuppofed,  the  Chinefe  are  much  ihore 
excafable  than  ihe  Chriftians;  f6r  if  the  Chinefe 
have  forged  different  words  of  Fohi,  Chriftians  have  * 
forged  different  words  of  God.  ' 

How  can  we  lay  lefs  than  this  to  their  charge, 
when  we  confider  in  haw  many  different,  remote, 
and  inconfiftenffenfes,  fuch  as  deftroy  one  another, 
and  fuch  as  areadvanced  on  no  authority  but  that  of 
their  own  imaginations,  they  interpret  the  fame  paf- 
fages  of  holy  writ  ?  There  is,  according  to  thefe 
doctors,  a  grammatical,  a  literal  or  hiftorical,  an 
allegorical  or  figurative^  an  anagogical  or  divine, 
and  a  tropological  or  moral,  fenfe.  Some,  or  all 
of  thefe,  may  be  applied  to  the  fame  fentence,  nay. 
to  the  fame  word.  Light,  in  that  noble  paffage  of 
the  book  of  Genefis,  where  it  is  faid,  "  let  there 
**  be  light  and  there  was  light,**  fignifies  very  plainly, 
in  the  grammatical,  literal,  and  only  proper  fenfe, 
the  corporeal  light  which  God  created,  and  concern- 
ing which  alone  it  was  at  all  to  the  purpofe  to  fpeak 
in  that  place*  But  divines,  by  their  arbitrary  power 
over  the  fcriptures,  make  it  to  fignify'  the  MefEah 
allegoricaUy,  and  tropologically  or  anagogically  the 
inward  light  of  grace,  or  the  outward-  fplendor  of 
celeftial  glory.  Thus  again,  by  virtue  of  the  fame 
power,  Jerufalem,  which  is  the  name  of  a  town, 
has  been  made  to  fignify  the  viAon  of  peace,  the 
church  militant,  the  church  triumphant,  and  the 
foul  of  a  believer  *.  Th^  fenfe  of  no  writings,  nei- 
•  ther  facred  nor  profitne,  caii  be  ever  fixed,  if  they 
remain  fubjeft  to  fuch  licentious  interpretations. 
Thefe  interpretations  have  ferved,  and  they  could  be 
intended  to  ferve,  by  the  Jews  who  fet,  and  by  the 

♦  Vid.  Calinet.   • 
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Chriftians  whp  followed  the  example,  no  other  por-  • 
pofe,.  than  that  of  furnifliing  the  rabbins  of  both 
religions  with  means  of  giving. a  color  of  divine  au» 
thprity  to  all  their  own  inventions.  The.  abfurdities 
which  the  former  have  advanced  on  fuch  interpre- 
tation^,.  feconded  by  thofe  of  their  oral  law  and  cab- 
bala, and  which  yoii  may  find  in  our  mtwiern  writers, 
that  were  ikilted  in  rabbinical  learnings  are  innumer- 
able, and  pafe  all  meafure  of  probability ;  fo  that 
one  cannot  help  being  afloniflied,  when  fome  of  oor 
Chriftian  divines  lament  mdd  pioufly  the  lofs  of  thof<i 
rules,  according  to  which  the  Jews  interpreted  their 
fcriptures,  as  they  fuppofe  ;  for  that  there  Were  any 
fuch  ftated  rules  obferved  is  but  fuppofitiotu 

It  is  more  ptobable,  that  the  Jews  did,  as  the 
Chriftians  have  done  J  that  they  followed  their  fe- 
veral  imaginations,  or  their  feveral  theological  and 
even  fecular  interefts.  This  was  the  cafe  among 
Jews  ^nd  Chriftians  both,  and  if  it  may  be  faid, 
which  is  not  very  clear  however,  that  the  latter  have 
npt  fallen  generally  into  fo  hiany  puerilities  and  pal- 
pabife  errors  as  the  others,  the  moft  imreafoning, 
the  moft  ignorant,  and  the  moft  abfurd  of  men,  yet 
they  have  rendered  theology  more  voluminous,  and^ 
with  refpefl:  to  the  divine  nature  aiid  ©economy, 
more  contentious  than  it  was  before^  St.  Auftin 
feems  to  aim  at  a  fort  of  compofition  about  the  in^ 
terpr.etation  of  the  fcriptures,  In  a  letter  to  Marcel* 
linus  *.  He  fays,  that  **  how  good  foever  any  rea- 
*'  fon  may  appear,  itisfalfe  and  deceitful  if  itcon- 
*' tradifts,  them;  and  that  how  cleaity  foeVer  we 
**  may  think  aiiy  thing  deduced  from  them,  if  the 
*'  thing  be  niahifeftly  againft  reafon,  we  are  dqceiv- 
"  ed ;  it  is  libt  the  true  fenfe  of  the  paflagcs  alleg- 
"  ed  ;  truth  and  they  cannot  ftand  in  oppofuion." 
We  may  obferve  in  this  place,  what  is  to  be  obferved . 

*  Ep.  143. 
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often  in  the  writings  of  this  faint,  a  gingle  of  words, 
ihat  pretends  to  ftrength  and  precifion,  and  has  nei- 
ther really^ 

The  fird  propofition  fuppofes  9  cafe  that  can  ne- 
ver happen  among  reafonable  men,  who  have  re- 
ceived the  chriftian  revelation  for  genuine,  after  a 
fufficient  exaniinatipn  of  the  external  and  internal 
proofs.  Such  men,  having  found  nothing  that 
makes  it  inconfifteiit  with  itfelf,  nor  that  is  repug- 
nant to  any  of  thofe  divine  truths  which  reafon  and 
the  works  of  Ood  demonftrate  to  them,  will  never 
fet  up  resifon  in  contradidion  to  it,  on  account  of 
things  plainly  taught,  but  incomprehenfible  as  to 
their  manner  of  beings  If  they  did,  their  reafon 
would  be  falfe  and  deceitful ;  they  would  ceafe  to 
be  reafonable  men ;  and  St.  Auftin  fays  nothing  to 
the  jjurpofe,  if  he  confounds  thefe  things  with  fuch 
as  imply  contradiftion,  and  means  an  oppofition  of  - 
reafon  to  the  former  only.  But  if  we  could  fappofe, 
or  if  St.  Auftin  could  mean  to  fuppofe,  that  they 
who  followed  the  rule  he  lays  down  in  another  place, 
the  rule  of  believing  firft,  in  hopes  of  underftand- 
ing  afterwards,  fliould  difcover  things,  when  they 
came  to  examine  in  order  to  underftand,  that  in^- 
pHed  contradidion,  his  conclufion  would  be  falfe. 
They  would  be  obliged  in  this  cafe  to  rejedk  the  re- 
velation, not  their  reafon ;  or  to  fall  at  once  into  a 
general  and  particular  abfurdity.  The  general  ab- 
furdity  of  renouncing  the  faculties  God  had  given 
them  cf  diftinguifhing  truth  from  falfehood,  good 
from  evil ;  and  the  particular  abfurdity  of  renounc- 
ing, in  favor  of  the  internal,  that  very  rule  by  which 
they  had  judged  in  favor  of  the  external  proofs  of 
this  revelation. 

The  fecond  propofition  admits  and  encourages 
the  very  praftice  we  cenfure To  juftly,  for. which  the 
faint  was  fo  famous,  and  by  which  he  contributed 
fo  much  to  promote  contentions  in  hh  own  days, 

and 
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and  to  perpetuate  them  to  ours.  The  praftice  of 
deducing  do£trines  from  the  fcriptures,  that  are  not 
evidently  contained  in  them,'  for  if  they  were  evi- 
dently contained  in  them,  they  could  not  be  faid  to 
be  deiduced  froiji  them,  h  admitted.  It  is  admitted, 
that  thefe  dedufUons  may  be  manifeftly  againft  rea^ 
fon.  Several  fuch  there  were,  and  among  them 
fome  of  his  own.  Reafon  is  made  the  judge  of  doc- 
trines thus  deduced ;  but'  when  reafon  condemns 
any,  divines,  the  inventors  or  fautors  of  them,  are 
at  liberty  to  evade  the  objeftions  they  cannot  anfwer 
by  interpretations  of  the  fame  paflages  in  fome  other 
and  new  fenfe.  Who  does  not  fee,  that  the  direct 
tendency  of  this  practice  is  exaftly  the  fame  as  the 
event  has  proved  it  to  be?  Itcompofes  and  propaf!;ates 
a  religion,  feemingly  under  the  authority  of  God, 
but  really  under  that  of  man.  The  principles  of  re- 
velation are  loft  in  theology,  or  disfigured  by  it : 
and  whilft  fome  m^n  are  impudent  enough  to  pre- 
tend, others  are  filly  enough  to  believe,  that  they 
adhere  to  the  gofpel,  and  maintain  the  caufe  of  God 
againft  infidels  and  heretics,  when  they  do  nothing 
better,  nor  more  than  elpoufe  the'  conceits  of  men, 
whom  enthufiafm,  or  the  imbition  of  forming  fefts, 
or  of  making  a  great  figure  in  them,  has  infpired. 
If  you  aik  now  wbatHlie  pradice  of^the  chriftian  fa- 
thers, and  of  ijther  divines,  fhould  have  been,  in 
order  to  pf efe/ve  the  purity  of  faith,  and  to  promote 
peace  and  charity,  the  anfwer  is  obvious,  and  fo 
evidently  agreeable  to  right  reafon,  that  the  mo- 
defteft  man  alive  might  make  it  before  an  oecumeni- 
cal council  Without  blufliing.  They  Ihould  have  ad- 
hered  to  the  word  of  God;  they.  Ihonld  have  paid 
no  regard  to  heathen  philofophy,  jewifh  cabbala,  the 
fallies  of  enthufiafm,  or  the  refinements  of  human 
ingenuity.  They  fliould  have  embraced,  and  held 
faft  the  articles  of  faith  and  doftrine,  that  were  de- 
livered in  plain  terms,  or  in  unequivocal  figures ; 

they 
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<hey  (hould  not  have  been  dogmatical,  where  the 
ienfe  was  doubtful,  nor  have  premmed  even  to  guefs^ 
'where  the  holy  ghoft  left  the  veil  of  rayfteiy  un^ 
drawn.  If  the  coimcil  ihould  decree,  that  this  an- 
fwer  was  erroneous,  and  that  the  fyftem  of  chrif- 
tianity  would  have  been  incomplete  and  infufficient 
without  thefe  adventitious  helps,  let  us  make  no 
fcruple  of  faying,  that  the  council  would  decree 
blafphempufly,  as  more  councils  than  one  have  done^ 
iince  they  would  decree,  that  infinite  wifdom  had 
not  proportioned  means  ;to  ends,  ^or  that  the  ends  of 
infinite  wifdom  were  {pore  or  ojLher  th^n  the  gofpel 
^of  Chrift  affigns, 

S  E  C  T  I  o  j^   xyiH, 

The  uncertainty  of  that  pr.ecario^s  tradition^ 
whofe  authority  has  been  fo  rpagnified,  may  be  fet 
^own.as  a  third  caufe  of  th^  ini^ltiplkation  of  doc- 
trines and  fefts  in  the  chriftian  ^church.  The  truth 
9f  fafts,  however  notorious,  and  even  of  thofe  that 
men  have  the  leaft  intereft  or  temptation  to  falfify, 
is  trufted  very  unfafely  to  ,iradition.  How  much 
more  unfafe  muft  this  conveyance  be,  when  it  is  that 
of  opinions  and  dodrines,  intricate,  and  tlierefore 
^afily  nuftaken,  difputed  01  difputable,  and  there- 
fore induftrioufly  mifreprefented  ?  Barrow,  in  his 
expofition  on  the  creed,  takes  away  this  great  foun- 
dation of  theology  ;  for  tho*  he  afferts,  that  there 
are  proper  and  fufficient  njeans  to  difcern  the  ge- 
nuine doftrines  and  dictates  of  chriftianity,  yet  he 
leaves  us  in  effeft  none  but  the  writings  of  the  evan- 
gelifts,  and  the  epifHes  of  two  or  three  apoftleswho 
had  been  difciples:  According  to  him  and  to  righc  ■- 
)ea  on,  the  firtt  and  befbway  of  peferving  docltriuc^ 
is  topreferve  them  in  the  wr.t*rg%  of  the  authors  of 
them  :  tho*  even  this  cannot  be  c  e:med  abfolutciy  - 
fecurc.    It  is  far  from  being  certain;,  that  geniuuc 

perip2teufni 
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peripatetifm  is  every  where  plainly  read  in  ihc  wriu 
Jugs  of  Ariftotle,  as  they  are  come  down  to  us :  anc| 
If  Pythagoras  and  Socrates  had  writ,  or  if  the  works 
of  Zeno  were  extant,  we  fhoiild  be  beft  affured* 
tetter  than  any  9ther  way,  what  their  philofophics 
were,  but  ftill  not  without  forae  pofSbiliiy  of  error* 
Another  way  of  preferving  dofltrines,  is  to  preferve 
them  in  the  writings  of  difciples,  that  immediately 
received  them  from  the  authors.  Thus  the  writings 
df  Plato  and  Xenophon  tell  us,  with  a  good  degree 
of  certainty,  what  Socrates  taught :  and  yet  thefe 
writings  give  very  different  and  contradiftory  ac- 
counts of  the  focratic  philofophy.  •  The  next  way 
that  Barrow  mentions  is  the  prefervation  of  doftrines 
in  the  writings  of  thofe  who  writ  at  larger  diftances 
of  time,  as  thofe  of  the  (loics  wcrp  preferved  in  the 
writings  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  anii  Eplctetus;  This 
way  he  allows  to  be  more  imperfe£t  than  the  former,' 
becaufe  every  writer  is  apt  to  mifapprehend.and  miC 
reprefent*— to  do  fomewhat  more  than  traiifcribe— 
to  cemment  and  defcant— to  adorn  and  fet  out,  to 
confirm  or  confute  the  dodrine  they  relate,  in  order 
thereto  reprefeniing  it  with  advantage  to  their  pur- 
pofe.  The  lalt  wayls  that  o(  oral  tradition,  thQ 
moft  liable  to  defeft  and  corruption  of  any  accord- 
ing to  this  judicious  expofitpr.  Men  do  as  before, 
and  in  this  cafe  with  greater  advantage,  ''  accommo- 
?'  date  doftrin^s  tq  their  own  prejudices,  inclina-^ 
**  tions,  and  defigiis.  The  farther  fuch  tfaditioci 
f *  departs  from  the  original  fpring,  the  inorc  fubje6i 
**  it  is  to  contract  fuch  alteradons  and  impuriiies, 
*'  Every  doftrine,  thus  propagated,  is  like  a  ftrean\ 
'*  at  the  head,  fmall  and  narrow,  but  clear  and  pure; 
f*  Proceeding  oh,  it  grows  larger  and  fouler.  So 
•*  tradition  fwells,  by  taking  in  what  oblique  chad- 
**  nels  of  private  fancy  and  pragniatical  invention 
"  difchsifrge  into  it,  and  by  receiving  linfturefrorn 
,  **  particular 
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f*  particular  inclination  or  politic  defign  it  grows 
?*  muddy  and  feculent." 

The  genuine  dpdtrines,  and  dictates  of  chriftian- 
itj,  have  not  been  conveyed  to  us  by  the  firft:  of 
ihefe  four  ways  ^  for  the  faviour  pubtifhed  his  gof«- 
pel  by  preaching,  and  by  occafiorial  difcourfes,  and 
pot  by  writing.  But  they  have  been  preferved  by 
the  fecond  j  for  two  of  f he  four  evangelifts  had  been 
difciples  from  the  firft,  and  witneffes,*  not  only  pf 
all  that  had  palled  during  his  mifiion^  but  of  his  re- 
,lurre^iori.  *They  had,  therefore,  received  imme-. 
diately  fr6n>  the  author  the  doctrine?  they  publilhed 
in  his  name.  '  "\Yl^o  the  other  two  were,  \t  is  impof- 
lible  to  fay  with  fufBcient  aflurance,  amid  ft  the  fa- 
bulous CT  little  authentic  reports  of  ecclefiaftical 
writers.  But  if  Jllark  was  the  convert,  the  fcholar, 
and  the  amanuenfis  of  Peter,  his  teftimony  comes 
hearer  to  that  require^  ynder  thjs  bead,  fince  Peter 
was  a  difciple,  one  of  the  twelv^,  than  the  teftimony 
of  Luke,  who  belonged  in  al^  thefe  relations  to 
Paul ;  fince  Paul  was  no  difciple,  neither  one  of  the 
twelve,  nor  one  of  the  feventy,  if,  in  truth,  there 
was  any  fuch  feventy,  had  received  nothing  imnie* 
diately  from  Chrift,.nor  had  any  apoftolical  com* 
miffion,  except  that  which  he  auumes  in  the  Afts 
of  the  Apoftles  written  by  Luke,  and  diSited,  pro* 
bably,  by  himfelf.  I  fay  probably,  becaufe  it  is  pof* 
fible  Luke  might  have  been  an  eye  and  ear-witnefs 
'  of  part  of  all  he  relates  in  the  iids,  as  St.  Jerom 
obferves ;  iho'  he  could  be  no  more  than  an  hearfay 
witnefs  of  what  he  relates  in  the  gofpel,  fince  he 
.  owns,  in  the  beginning  of  it,  that  he  writ,  like 
many  others,  what  he  had  been  told. 

WntN  divines  urge^  on  this  occafion,  that  the 
differences  beh^een  Matthew  and  Mark,  as  well  as 
others,  are  accounted  for,  and  an  intire  harmony  of 
ihc  gofpels  is  eftablifhed,  by  critics,  fo  that  they  all 
f  onfirm  one  another,  infidel!^,  I  know,  will  cavil, 

and 
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and  fometioies  plaufibly,  againfl:  many  tbin^  tbm 
muft  be  affumed  to  make  this  harmony  appear,  ancl 
to  recoDGile  tbefe  differences.     When  it  is  urged 
again,  that  the  gi£ts  of  the  holy  ghoft,  and  an  inK 
mediate  infpiration  being  beftowed  on  all  the  diH 
ciples  in  an  eminent  manner  jyid  alike,  they  are  all 
to  beefteemed  witneffes^  alike,  and  they  allVeceivecl' 
the  dofitrines  of  chriftianity  Immediately  from  God, . 
ihe  author  of  it,  tho;  Bot  l^y  the  moujfa  of  the  fa- 
viour  whilft  he  was  in  the  flelh,*    I  know'toQ,.'  that 
the  fame  men  will  not  remain  without  a  reply!!    "For 
inftance,  they  will  infift.  that  all  this,  if  allowed, 
will  prove  nothing  in  favor  of  Mark  nor  Luke,  nof 
even  Paul  himfelf,  vkho  werje--neiUjer  of  the  twelve 
nor  of  the  feventy  j  after  which  they  will  add,  per- 
haps, "  ex  abuftdantia,"  that  none  pf  theje  three^ 
having  been  defigned  by  God  to  Hand  i^  -jhe  place, 
of  that  difciple  who  had  betrayed  Jellis,"^d  tafilf 
up  the  number  of  the  apoflles,  Matthias  alone/with 
the  eleven,  could  pafs  in  any  fenlfe  foi^  oneqf  tbofe 
difciples  who  had  received  the  doftrines  otchriuwni' 
ity  immediately '  from  the  author  of  them';' tHo! 
the  feventy  might  be,  as  it  is  faid  they  were,  ap- 
pointed to  be  witneffes  of  the  refurreftion.  Erafmus^ 
in  the  firfl:  chapter  of  his  paraphrafe  on  the  Ads;" 
makes  Chrift  fay  to  all  the  difciples,  that  the  holjj" 
^irit,  which  he  had  breathed  upon  them,  and  which 
he  promifed  fhould  defcend  upon  tbera  from  above^ 
would  not  only  recal  to  their  miiicjs  all  I).e  bad  taught 
them,  but  fuggeft  likewife  tp  ^hem  whatever  ejfe  it 
might  becoiue  neceffary  for  them  ta  know.  But  the 
cavillers,  of  whom  we  fpeak,  will  urge,  that  thefi^^ 
words  Were  added  by  Erafmus  for  re^Tons  very  ob-    ' 
vious,  and  are  not   contained  in  the  text ;  nor  is 
even  the  fenfe  of  them  implied  fo  far  as  to  authorife 
the  difciples,  and  much  lefs  any  that  were  not  of 
their  number,  to  add  any  thing  to  the  conditions  of 
falvation  that  Chrid  himfelf  had  impofed.     Such 

cavils 
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cavils  mil  be  raifed,  I  Tay,  but  they  will  deferve  to 
have  little  weight,  as  long  as  it  is  out  of  difpute 
that  we  have  in  our  hands  the  gofpels  of  *  Matthew 
and  John,  who  give  themfejves  to  us  for  eye-wit- 
nefles  of  all  that  Chrift  did,  and  of  all  that  happen- 
ed to  him,,  and  ear-witnefles  at  the  fame  time  of  ail 
the  doftrines  he  taught.  Two  channels  were  as  fuf- 
ficient  as  four  to  convey  thefe  do£trines  to  the  world, 
and  to  preferve  them  in  their  original  purity.  The* 
manner  too,  in  which  thefe  evangelifts  recorded 
them,  was  much  better  adapted  to  this  purpofe  than 
that  of  Plato,  or  eve^i  of  Xenophon,  to  preferve  the 
doftrines  of  Socrates.  The  evangelifts  did  not  con- 
tent  themfelvea  to  give  a  general  account  of  the  doc« 
trines  of  Chrift  in  their  own  words,  nor  prefume, 
in  feigned  dialogues,  to  make  him  deliver  their  opi- 
nions in  his  own  name,  and  as  his  own  dodrines. 
They  recorded  his  doftrines  particularly,  they  re- 
corded them  in  the  very  words  in  which  he  taught 
them,  and  they  were  careful  to  mention  the  feveral 
occalions  on  which  he  delivered  them  to.  his  difciples 
or  others.  If  therefore  Plato  and  Xenophon  tell  us, 
with  a  good  degree  of  certainty,  what  Socrates 
taught,  the  two  evangelifts  feem  to  tell  us,  with 
much  more,  what  the  faviour  taught,  and  com- 
manded them  to  teach.  In  a  word,  we  may  fay,  on 
thefe  grounds,  that  the  genuine  doctrines  of  chrif- 
tianity  have  been  preferved  much  better  than  thoftj 
of  heathen  philofophy,  in  the  fecond  way  of  pre- 
ferving  doftrines,  tho'  ihey  have  not  been  preferved 
in  the  firft  and  beft,  as  feme  of  the  others  have 
.been. 

The  third  and  fourth  ways  of  preferving  doftrines, 
which  Barrow  mentions,  have  fo  near  a  relation, 

*  N.  B.  T  fpeak  of  both  Alike,  iKo'  I  am  not  ignorant  of 
what  has  >>eea  fariJ  ttiat  mizhi  weaken  the  authority  of  Mat* 
thevv's  gofpeL 

that 
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that  they  may  be  thrown  into  one.     They  who  de» 
cide  about  do£lrines,  or  who  write  about  them,  at 
great  diftances  of  time  from  the  firfl:  difciples,  are 
more  eafily  impofed   upon  by  traditions,  and  can 
more  eafily  impofe  tUem  on  others.     Both  thefe 
things  fell  out,  and  no  cafe  can  be  well  fuppofed 

.  wherein  the  truth  of  faft,  or  the  purity  of  dc?a:rine, 
was  fo  liable  to  be  corrupted,  or  was  in  feft  fo  much, 
or  fo  foon  corrupted,  as  in  the  propagation  of  chrif- 
tianity.  The  mixed  crowd  qf  Jews  and  heathens 
t^at  embraced  it^  and  the  very  manner  of  propagat- 
ing it,  rendered  jthis  corruption  unavoidable. 
The  Jews  had  beg^t^  jipng  before  this  time  to  cor- 

.  rupt  their  own  religion.  They  had  borrowed  many 
fuperftitious  opinions  frpm  Egypt,  and  the  eaftern 

.  aatibns.^  and  py thagorean  ^nd  platonij:  metaphyfics, 

.  which  they  had  entertainec}  ^fter  they  became  ac- 
quainted  with  the  Greeks,  and  jived  under  the  do- 
jnination  of  the'Seleujcide^  and  the  Ftple^ies,  were 
Imported  both  by  thefu  and  the  heathen  converts 
ktta  chriftianity ;  by  the  hellenift  Jews  n^ore  than 
by  thofe  of  Paleftine,  and  by  thp  heathen  more  than 

.  by  either.  Chriftianity  began  in  Jndaea }  it  derived 
its  authority  .and  its  proofs  from  the  jewifli  fcripturcs, 
the  authenticity  and  divinity  pf  which  it  every 
where  fpppofes/  The  author  of  it  w:a5  a  Jew ;  and, 
as  the  religion  he  inftituted  tended  not  direftly  to 
deftroy  judaifm?  fo  the  chriftian  church  at  Jerufa- 
llHn  conformed  long,  as  Chrift  himfelf  had  dono 
conftantly,  to  the  aatient  religion.  On  all  thef: 
nccQunis,  the  jewifli  converts  might  regard  chrif- 
tianity as  ^  brancfi  of  judaifni,  and  take  the  fame  li- 
bjKrties  of  retrenching,  of  adding,  of  altering,,  with 
one,  a&  had  been  taken  with  the  other.  They  had 
acknowledged  Jefus  to  be  the  Meffiah  foretold  by 
their  prophets.  In  this,  they  had  gone  beyond  the 
pharifees,  who  rejefled  him,  as  the  pharifees  had 
gore>  in  receiving  all  the  books  of  the  old  Tefta- 

ment. 
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«nenty  beyond  the  faduiiees,  whq.  received  the  pen- 
tateuch,  and  rejieiaed  all  the  others.     The  pharirees 
liad  added  an 'oral  to  the  written  law*     They  believ- 
ed the  refutreftion  of  the  dead,  the  immortality  of, 
the  foul,  ftiture  rewards  and  punifliments,  the  me- 
tempfychofis,  and  other  dodrines  utterly  unknown 
to  Mofes,  which  they  accommodared  fome  how  or 
other-  to  his  law.     They .  made  up  a  new  fyftem  of 
theology,  by  fuch  acconitnodations  of  the  law  to  * 
their  traditions  and  their  phiiofophy.     Why  (hould 
not  the  chriftian  JewE  we  fpeak  of  make  up  a  new 
fyftetn  likewife,  by  blending  all  thefe  and  chriftianity 
together,  as  they  could  beft  reconcile  them  ?    The 
lexatnple  X)f  Philo,  who  did  not  profefs  chriftianity 
indeed,  but  who  found  means  to  make  the  platonic . 
t>pinions  of  the  deity,  and  thofe  of  Mdfes  agree^ , 
niight  encourage  them  in  the  attempt. 

MtJCH  in  the  fame  manner  the  pagan  converts 
hiight,  and  certainly  did  proceed*     They  found  a 
great  analogy  betweert  the  moft  fublime  and  impor- . 
tant  doctrines  of  chriftianity,  and  thofe  wnich  fome  , 
of  their  philofophers  had  taught^  and  they  might 
eafily  be  led  from  hence  to  think,  that  a  fameneft  . 
oiF  doflrine  detibted  a  famenefs  of  authorityl     This 
win  appear  the  more  probable,  if  we  confider,  that 
not  only  fom^  heretics,  but  feveral  of  the  i^oft  or* 
thodox  fathets,  believed  all  thole  to  be  illuminated  . 
froth  above,  who  purified   their  minds,  feparated 
their  fouls  as  much  as  poftible  from  their  bodies,  and 
died  this  philofophical  death  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
philofophical  reeeneratibn,  according  to  the  notions 
that  metaphyfical  enthufiafm  had  eftabliflied*.  Thus, 
Jnftin  the  martyr  makes  Ghrift  to  have  been  known,  , 
In  fome  fort,  to  Socrates  f .     It  could  not  be  other- . 

♦  Katbi  Plut.  Jamb,  et  alibL     ■■   libcrtitio  a  corpore  ccle- 
Watiffima  mors  eft  pkilofophicsi* 
t  Ap&l.  r. 

wife. 
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wife.  The  foul  of  Socrates  was  a  purified  foul,  aad 
Chrift  the  illuminating  word.  St«  Auftin  was  much 
of  the  fame,  nynd,  and  fays  lUde  iefs  than  Ju0i&  of 
this  philofopher. 

The  ecleftic  feft,  which  Potamo  founded  about 
this  time  at  Alexandria,  might  give  farther  occafion 
to  the  heathen  converts  to  corrupt  chridianity.  This 
fe£t  profefied  a  detachment  from  all  feds^  in  the 
fearch  of  truth;  they  were 

*'  Nullius  addidi  jurare  in  verba  magiftri." 

They  delivered  themfelves  from  the  chains  of  phi- 
lofophical  bigotry.     They  might  hold  fome  to  onA 
and  fome  to  another  fydem  of  philofophy  m  the 
tnain^  as  their  diflFerent  judgments  or  prejudices  in- 
clined them ;  but  they  aflerted  the  reafonable  libertf 
of  embracing  truth  wherever  they  found  ir,  and 
without  any  regard  to  the  tenets  even  of  that  fed 
towards  which  they  leaned  the  oftenefl  and  the  moft. 
Sotion  paiTed  for  a  ftoic,  and  his  fchelar  Seneca  pro* 
feffed  himfelf  fuch  *.     Yet  Sotion  was  fond  of  Py- 
thagorean dodrines,  and  Seneca  f  made  no  fcruple 
of  borrowing  from  Epicurus.     Plotinus  was  a  plato- 
nician,  and  yet  he  adopted  dodrines,  fuch,  we  may 
prefume  efpecially,  as  were  fubtile  and  rtiyfterious, 
both  from  the  ftoics  and  the  peripatetics.  Clement  | 
was  a  Chriftian,  who.  taught  chriftianity  by  his  pub- 
lic leflbns  at  Alexandria,  and  who  defended  it  by 
his  writingf ,  and  yet  he  approved  this  manner  of 
philofophiiing ;  we  may  conclude  too,  that  it  was 
the  method  of  that  fchool.    Ammonius  was  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Plotinus  and  of  Origen.  Plotinus  deferted 
chriftianity,  and  bred  up  an  inveterate  enemy  to  it 

*  Senec.  ep-  58. 
t  Senec.  pafTim. 
X  Strom.  1.  u 
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in  Porphyry  ;  or  if  he  continued  a  Chriftian  to  the 
laid,  as  Eul'ebius  fays  fomewhere  that  he  did,  for  no 
better  reafon,  perhaps,  than  to  keep  a  name  of  fo 
great  renown  in  the  chriftian  catalogue,  he  drefled 
Up  his  Chriftian,  with  fo  much  pagan  theology,  that 
he  might  pafs  for  a  profeffor  of  either.  Origen,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  had  heard  Clement,  as  well  as 
Ammbnius,  was  fuch  a  zealous  Chriftian,  that  he 
afpired  to  fufFer  martyrdom,  like  his  father,  and  did 
Jiftually  execute  one  fort,  that  of  caftration  on  him- 
felf ;  by  which  however  he  avoided  another,  that  of 
temptation.  Origen  fignaKfed  himfelf  in  the  elec* 
ttc  method.  His  warm  imagination  carried  him  in- 
to allegorical  and  cabaliftical  interpretations  of  the 
fcriptures,  and  his  immenfe  reading  furnifhed  him 
with  a  multitude  of  notions  borrowed  from  pagaii 
theology.  Many  of  thefe  he  introduced  into  chrif- 
danity :  and  his  book  of  principles  was  a  repertory 
of  the  moft  extravagant  opinions.  Heretical  too 
they  were  declared  by  men  lefs  learned,  lefs  zealous, 
^  perhaps,  but  certainly  more  politic,  and  more  cir- 
cumfpeft  in  obferving  the  courfc  that  orthodoxy 
took,  than  himfelf.' 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  is  evident,  that  fuch 
a  motley  crowd  of  Jews  and  heaihens,  as  the  firft 
converts  to  chriftianity  were,  could  not  fail  to  mix 
a  leaven  of  judaic  and  heathen  theology  into  the 
chriftian  fyftem,  and  thereby  to  fwell,  to  perplex, 
and  ferment  it.  Had  they  kept  clofely  to  what  the 
faviour  taught,  all  this  had  been  avoided  :  and  fup- 
pofing  chriftianity  to  have  been  purely  an  human 
invention,  it  had  been  the  moft  amiable  and  the  moft 
ufeful  invention  that  was  ever  impofed  on  mankind 
for  their  good.  But  the  extenfions  of  it,  and  the 
engraftments  that  were  made  on  this  divine  ftock, 
jby  mere  human  philofophy,  and  by  religious  preju- 
dices already  entertained,  produced  a  fyftem,  or 
rather  caufed  divers  fyftems  to  grow  up,  of  fantaf- 
I  ticai 
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tical  theology.  Chtiftianitjr,  as  it  came  out  of  the 
hands  of  God,  if  I  may  ufe  the  exprefOou,  was  a 
moft  fimple  arid  intelligible  rale  erf  belief,  worfliip, 
and  riianners  ;  vp^hicb  is  the  true  notion  of  a  reli- 
gion; As  footi  aid  ttH^tt  prefunied  to  add  any  thing 
of  their  bwn  to  it,  the  human  alloy  corrupted  the 
divine  mafs^  and  it  became  an  objefk  of  vain,  intri- 
cate, and  contentious  fcience*  Such  it  continued  tof 
be  :  and  the  very  fnahlier  in  which  truth  was  pro« 
pagated,  fefired  ib  eftablifli  error;      ,    . 

The  doftxines  of  chriftianity,  arid  the  fafls  that 
proved  the  divinity  of  it,  were  publiflied  by  difcourfe 
not  bj^  tt;f itlrig.  Chrift  preached;  he  was  the  greateft 
of  preadhers^  iind  n^  fent  his  difciples  out  te  preach*. 
They  ptirfudd  their  miffion  thro*  diflferent  countries  {. 
and  as  faft  as  they  formed  a  church  in  one,  they  haf- 
tened  to  another;     At  leaft  this  was  the  pra&ice  of 
St.  Faul^  who  fcattered  about  more  fpiritual  feed, 
than  all  the  reft,  and  more  widely;    Peter  was  a 
very  itinerant  miffionary  tdoy  if  vlre  give  credit  to. 
Eufebius,  which  I  do  very  feWdin.     This  writer 
makes  him  travel  over  a  great  patt  6f  Afia  minor^ 
and.even  to  the  people  of  Pontiis  ;  becaufe  hefp^Si 
df  thefe  nations,  tho*  not  of  his  pteaching  to  them^* 
in  his  firft  epiftle.     It  is  much  more. likely  that  hc; 
continued  in  Paleftine  and  the  neighbburhoodi  and. 
that,  perhaps,  he  never  went  even  to  Rpmej  whi- 
ther you  pretended  catholics  fend  him,  that  ydii  may . 
impofe,  as  you  have  done  without  proof  and  againff 
comtrion  fenfe,  the  ecclefiaftical  tyranny  of  the  bl- 
fhops  of  that  fee,  his  fuppofed  fucceflors,  <M  the 
chriftiah  world.    Paul  indeed  was  a  great  traveller, 
as  I  have  faid,  moving  about  from  place  to  place  al- 
moft  continually  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  tiipe 
that  pafled  between  his  baptifm  and  his  death ;  that 

•Sttmmus  lUe  ecclefuiles—^-^^verbum  et  fermo  Dei.  Eras* 
ie  rat.  concion. 
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is,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Erafmus,  thirty 
five  years.  He  went  over  the  countries,  where  Pe- 
.ter  taught,  more 'than  once.  He  had  been  i|i  Arabia 
before.  He  vifited  Greece  and  moft  of  the  iflslnds. 
He  penetrated  beyond  Thracia  and  Macedonia  in|o 
Illyria.  He  returned  into  Paleftine,  and  was  fent 
in  chains  from  thence  to  Rome. 

How  thefe  two  apoftles  preached,  for  of  the  reft 
we  have  no  need  to  fpeak,  and  (hould  have  little  to 
fay,  may  be  feen  by  their  public  difcourfes  recorded 
in  the  Afts,  and  might  be  gueffed  by  the  ftyle  and 
matter  of  their  epiftles.  To  ihow  how  they  fuc- 
ceeded  in  their  miffions,  one  example  will  be  fuffi- 
cient.  Paul  had  preached  eighteen  months  or  two 
.years  at  Corinth,  and  had  fettled  a  church  there. 
The  Corinthians  did  not  renounce  chriftianity  as 
foon  as  he  had  left  them ;  but  they  corrupted  it  both 
in, opinion  and  praftice,  and  fell  back  into  all  their 
former  habits  of  vice  and  debauchery.  It  was,  on 
this  occafion,  that  the  apoftle  writ  his  two  epiftles  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  in  them  we  fee  the  particular 
errors  and  abufes  that  were  grown  in  a  fhort  time  to 
a  great  head  in  that  city.  Among  thefe,  it  is  to 
our  prefent  purpofe  to  mention  fome.  The  taint  of 
heathen  philofophy  remained  upon  them  ;  and  they 
had  contrafted  a  gnoftical  contempt  for  the  (impli- 
city  of  the  gofpel,  and  of  evangelical  teachers, 
palfe  apoftles  from  Judaea  had  introduced  fuperfti- 
tious  opinions  and  pradices,  andliad  perfuaded  them 
to  regard  the  law  of  Mofcs  as  neceffary  to  be  ob- 
ferved  with  that  of  Chrift.  They  were  cfivided  into 
fefts,  and  affedked  pre-eminence  according  to  the 
dignity  they  afcribed  to  thofe  by  whom  they  had 
been  baptifed,  to  ApoUos,  to  Cephas,  to  Paul.  For 
thefe,  and  for  many  other  things,  they  are  feverely 
reproved  in  the  firft  of  the  two  epiftles  I  have  men- 
tioned :  and  tho'  St.  Paul  feems  fatisfied  in  the  fe- 
^rpnd  with  their  fubmiffion  and  amendment,  yet  is  it 

Vol.  IV.  C  c  certain. 
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certain,  that  the  fame  errors  and  abufes  continued  or 
revived  in  the  church  of  Corinth,  and  in  others. 
Jerom  *  fays  in  general,  that  even  in  his  time  the 
remains  of  them  appeared  in  Achaia,  and  St. 
Auftin  f ,  taking  notice  in  particular  of  the  fuper- 
ftitiouswafhings  of  the  feet,  laments,  that  the  church 
of  Chrift  was  lubjefted  to  more  than  judaical  fervi- 
tude  under  the  load  of  external  obfervances. 

It  was  eafy  to  intermix,  in  this  manner  of  pro- 
mulgating the  gofpel,  as  many  philofophical  and 
pharifaical  conceits  as  the  prejudices  or  pu^pofes  of 
the  feveral  preachers  of  it  required  :  and  when  they 
were  once  well  mingled  together,  as  tradition  varied 
thofe  of  one  fort,  or  multiplied  thofe  of  another, 
public  writings  and  ecclefiaftical  authority  were  add- 
ed to  increafe  and  perpetuate  the  confufion  in  which 
chriftianity  was  delivered  down  to  pofterity,  and  in 
which  it  continues  even  at  this  day.  A  ftate  not  to 
be  quite  paralleled  by  that  of  any  other  religion,  as 
I  believe  ;  neither  by  the  Mahometan,  however  di- 
vided, nor  by  that  of  Foe,  into  how  many  fefts  fo- 
ever  it  has  been  broken  among  the  eaftern  nations. 
But  we  muft  not  imagine,  that  the  diverfity  of  feSs, 
and  the  oppofition  and  confiifion  of  doftrines,  which 
were  principal,  were  fole  caufes  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  traditions  of  the  primitive  church,  or  were 
caufed  folely  by  the  manner  of  promulgating  chrif- 
tianity. Other  caufes  of  this  divifion  and  confufion 
cxifted  and  concurred,  either  mediately  thro*  them, 
or  by  their  own  immediate  effefts,  to  corrupt  tra- 
dition, and  hinder  the  chriftian  fyftem  from  acquir- 
ing any  appearance  of  confiftency. 


♦  Praefat.  adi  lib.  com.  in  ep.  ad  Galatas. 
t  Ep.  ad  Januarium. 
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SECTION    XIX. 

To  colleft  inftances  of   all  the  extravagancies 
which  were  broached  at  that  time,  which  almoft 
choaked  the  tender  (hoots  of  chriftianity,  and  which 
grew  up  with  them,  like  weeds  among  the  corn, 
would  be  endlefs  and  needlefs  both.     I  will  recal  one 
alone  of  the  enthufiafm  that  prevailed,  and  of  the 
impudence  with  which  fon^p  men  impofed  on  the 
fimplicity  of  others.     We  find  it  in  Paul's  fecond 
epittle  to  the  Corinthians.     The  efFefl:  of  his  firft, 
whatever  that  was,  encouraged  him  to  write  in  this 
more  plainly  and  more  bitterly  againft  the  falfe  teach- 
ers, and  more  highly  in  praife  of  himfelf,  his  au» 
thority,  and  his  merit,  which  he  fcruples  not  to  pre- 
fer to  that  of  all  the  other  apoftles.  On  this  occafion 
it  appears,  that  the  falfe  teachers  had  the  front  to 
affure,  and  to  make  the  ftrft  chriftian  converts  be- 
lieve, that  they  had  an  immediate  communication 
with  celeftial  beings.     This  gave  them  an  air  of  fu- 
periority  to  which  St.  Paul  thought  it  not  proper  to 
fubmit,  as  indeed  it  was  not,  fmce  that  would  have 
been  to  fubmit  his  authority  to  theirs,  and  the  gof- 
pel  he  taught  to  jhe  gofpels  they  taught.    The  lead 
he  could  do,  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  his  modefty 
would  allow  him  to  do  no  more,  was  to  oppofe  his 
own  raptures  and  vifions  to  thofc  which  thefe  men 
pretended  to  have,  and  to  declare,  that  he  too  had 
been  wrapped  up  into  the  ^ird  heaven,  either  in 
body,  or  fpirit,  where  he  had  learned  things  incom-. 
prehenfible  and  ineffable. 

What  has  been  faid  very  fummarily  may  ferve, 
however,  to  ihew,  that  it  was  not  poffible,  traditions 
derived  from  the  firft,  and  thro'  the  moft  early  ages 
of  chriftianity,  fhould  convey  either  fads  or  doc- 
trines down  with  a  due  authenticity  and  precifion, 
unlefs  a  continued  miracle  had  fubfifted  to  alter  the 

C  c  2  nature 
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nature  of  things,  and  to  produce  eflFefts  repugnant 
to  their  caufes;  But  there  remain  fome  circum- 
ftances  ftill,  which  deferve  to  be  mentioned.  It  has 
been  obferved  already,  that  the  fondniefs  of  the  firft 
•Chriftians  for  pagan  theology  carried  them,  not  only 
to  borrow  from  it,  but  to  forge  books  under  the 
names  of  fuch  as  had  been  famous  divines  in  the 
Eaft,  in  Egypt,  and  elfewhere.  Even  this  did  not 
content  them.  They  not  only  introduced,  with 
equal  abfurdiry  and  falfehood,  thefe  authorities  to 
confirm  the  moft  fublime  myfteries  of  chriftianity, 
and  to  teach  men  the  way  to  falvation  *,  but  they 
compofed  a  multitude  of  different  gofpels,  sot  kf$, 
I  beUeve,  than  forty,  to  give  the  authority  of  a  di- 
vine original  to  all  the  fabulous  traditions,  fuperfti- 
tious*  practices,  and  extravagant  doctrines,  which 
were  adopted,  or  invented  by  the  different  itGts. 
Thus  the  gnoftics  had  their  gofpel ;  the  marci<^te$ 
had  theirs ;  the  valentinians  had  theirs,  and  evtt 
J^idas  tfcariot  had  hi«  f .  Apocaiypfes,  or  books  of 
revelations,  were  not  fo  numerous ;  but  of  thefe 
too  there  were  feveral.  One  of  ibefe  particularly^ 
the  apocalypfe  of  St.  Paul,  I  could  alm6ft  wilh  that 
we  had,  fmce  it  pretended  to  relate  the  ineflf^Ie 
things  be  faw  in  the  third  heaven.  But  it  is  loft  as 
w^ell  as  others :  and  if  that  which  we  have  iinder  the 
name  of  St.  John  had  been  lofl:  likewife,  ^tre  micht 
have  been  fome  madmen  the  fewer,  and  chr^amty , 
would  not  have  fuffered  fo  much. 

The«i£  was  another  praftice  in  the  primitive 
church,  which  may  find  its  place  properly  enough 
here,  becaufe  it  ferved  to  corrupt  the  traditions  <>£ 
the  church,  and  to  (ill  the  ^ccleHaftical  annals  with 
lying  leeends;  tho*  it  did  not  corrupt  the  dofhioes 
cf  chriftianhy  fb  dkeftly  as  the  others.    The  prsM:- 

•  Via  ad  iklutcm indicata. 

t 'Cod.  iqpoc.  Bov.  t^ftam.  of  Fabric  ius. 
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tice  I  mean  is,  that  of  writing  pious  romances,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  writing  the  lives  of  faints,  and 
the  deaths  of  martyrs.     This  pra£lice  grew  fo  fre- 
quent, and  thefe  romances  were  held  in  fuch  efleem, 
that  a  certain  ecclefiaftic  of  the  greek  church,  one 
Metaphraftus  *,  I  think,  publiflied  a  treatife  of  cri- 
ticifm  on  the  fubjei^,  and  laid  down  rules  for  thd 
compofition  of    them.     Chrillian  hiftorians,    like 
thofe  of  Greece  who  wrote  after  the  expedition  of 
Alexander,    imagined  they    could  never    add  too 
much  of  the  marvellous  to   fo  many  marvellous 
events.     Their  readers  feemed  to  be  of  the  fame 
mind:  and  hiftory  became  romance  in  order  to 
pleafe.     Thefe  hiftories  too  of  faints  and  martyrs 
were  panegyrics  as  well  as  romances,  and  hctd  the 
lame  effeft  that  TuUy  afcribes  fomewhere  to  the  fu- 
neral orations  of  the  Romans,  which  corrupted  tra- 
dition fir  ft,  and  hiftory  afterwards.     Well  might 
they  have  this  effeft,  when  they  werie  authorifed  by 
thegreateft  and  moil  admired  fathers  of  the  church; 
when  fuch  a  man  as  St.  Auftin,  for  inftance,  read 
fuch  legends  in  the  pulpit  to  his  congregation,  and 
kept  and  piibliflied  accounts  of  miracles  wrought  by 
the  relics  of  faints  and  martyrs.  Since  the  preach- 
ers propagated  thefe  idle  tales,  it  is  not  wonderful, 
that  the  hearers  believed  them,  ^d  that  pious  lying 
became  the  voice  of  tradition,  in  ages  when  any 
thing  might  be  impofed  on  chriftian  auditories,  and 
that  which  was  leaft  underftood  was  moft  admired 
in  them,  according  to  the  charader  given  of  thefe 
flocks  by  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianze  in  a  very  re-  ^ 
markable  anecdote  related  by  St.  Jeromf.     But 
thefe  romances  had  an  effect  ftill  worfe ;  for  they 
introduced  into  chriftianity  a  fort  of  polytheifm  ^uid 
idolatry,  too  nearly  akin  to  heathenifm.     Let  not 

*  Vicl.  Bailett's  pref.  to  the  Uvea  of  tke  faints. 
t  Ep-  ad  Nepotian. 
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your  zeal  for  the  honor  of  faints,  martyrs,  and  con- 
leffors  make  you  think  the  expreffion  too  hard.  I 
can  quote  you  one  much  more  hard  from  Erafmus, 
for  whom  you  profefs  the  fame  veneration  that  I  have. 
In  the  preface  to  de  Marca,  before  his  paraphrafe  on 
^  St.  PauPs  epiftles  to  the  Corinthians,  after  faying, 
*  that  "  this  apoftle  did  not  fufFer  any  mortal  to  be 
*'  cried  or  preached  up,^  nor  the  praife  of  the  gofpel 
*'  to  be  transfened  to  men,**  he  adds,  **  nunc  qui- 
*'  dem,  veluc  antiquato  Chrifto,  novum  idolatriae 
**  genus  invehunt,  ex  hominibus,  ut  ita  loquar,  deos 
"  facientes.'*  The  church,  your  church  I  mean, 
has  afcribed  divinity,  little  if  at  all  better  than  the 
heathen  did.  Some  of  your  faints,  tho*  they  were 
not  public  debauchees,  were  very  ill  men :  and  if 
you  confult  Cyprian,  whofe  autl^ority  is  fo  much  re- 
fpefted,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  by  the  chriftian 
clergy  of  every  feft,  you  will  find,  that  they  who 
fufFered  as  confcffors  were  very  often  men  of  the 
moft  profligate  morals.  If  they  were  fuch  after  their 
fufFerings,  there  is  room  to  believe,  that  fome  of 
the  martyrs  were  fuch  before  they  fuffered,  and 
when  they  fuffered. 

No  monuments  can  be  more  uncertain,  none 
more  precarious,  than  thofe  of  chriftian  tradition. 
Other  traditions  grow  more  and  more  fo  by  time. 
Thefe  were  never  more  fo  than  at  firft.  A(k  your 
acquaintance  doftor  Waterland,  whether  he  has 
found  the  tradition  of  the  three  firft  ages  of  the 
church  direft,  clear,  and  uniform  in  fupport  of  the 
confubftantiality  of  the  fon  to  the  father,  which  is 
a  doftrine  that  he  defends  moft  ftrenuoufly.  He 
will  affure  you,  that  he  has  found  it  to  be  fo.  He 
will  not  be  able,  however,  to  prove  it  any  more  than 
biihop  Bull  has  done,  after  all  his  boafts  of  the 
unanimity  of  the  fathers,  and  even  with  the  help  of 
forced  conftruftions,  and  indireft  proofs.  As.  little 
will  he  or  any  other  divine  be  able  to  defend,  on  this 

authortiy^ 
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a"uthority,  feveral  doftrines,  that  they  hold,  or  to 
juftify  themfelves  for  not  holding  feveral  that  they 
rejeft.  Even  your  divines,  who  lay  fo  much  ftrefs  on 
tradition,  are  pleafed  to  abandon  it,  as  well  as  ours, 
in  cafes  wherein  it  feems  to  carry  the  greateft  autho- 
rity, becaufe  it  is  immediately  derived  from  the 
apoftles.  Thus,  I  believe,  that  abftinence  from 
blood,  which  was  enjoined  as  much  as  abftinence 
from  fornication  by  the  apbftles  in  a  folemn  council, 
is  at  this  time  required  by  no  doftor,  except  doftor^ 
IDelany.  Thus  again,  there  are,  I  fuppofe,  very 
fbw  millcnarians  left,  if  even  Mr.  Whifton  be  ftill 
of  the  fame  opinion,  tho*  the  year  one  thoufand  fe- 
▼en  hundred  and  twenty  is  paft,  and  the  millennium 
not  begun.  In  fliort,  by  partial  traditions  they  can 
prove  or  difprove  any  thing.  By  univerfal  tradititons 
almoft  nothing.  This  very  doftrine  of  a  millennium 
was  oppofed  at  the  clofe  of  the  fecbnd  century  *  : 
and  a  certain  pricft,  one  Caius,  who  believed, 'that 
the  apocalypfe  afcribed  to  St.  John  was  writ  by  Ce- 
rinthus,  afcribed  this  opinion  not  to  the  evangelift, 
but  to  the  heretic.  Jerom,  Auftin,  Gregory  the 
great,  or  the  faint  as  he  is  called  with'lefs  reafon, 
and  divines  much  niore  modern  than  thefe,  have  in- 
terpreted the  paflages  of  the  apocalypfe,  that  efta- 
blifli  the  millennium,  in  another  fenfe :  and  a  man, 
who  (hould  profefs  to  expeft  it  at  this  day,  or  to 
believe  the  doftrine,  would  be  treated  as  a  vifionary. 
But  yet  we  muft,  I  think,  receive  this  tradition,  fo 
generally  rejcfted ;  or  rejeO:  all  traditions,  even 
thofe  as  generally  received. 

Let  me  fay  fomething  more,  which  occurs  to 

me  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  millennium.     Irenaeus  is  a- 

.  father  much  quoted  and  much  refpefted.     Irenaeus 

had  feen  Papias  and  Polycary,  and  was  himfelf  a- 

difciple  of  the  difciples  of  St.  John.     All  thefe  were 


*  Eufeb.  hift.  cccleC  lib.  3. 
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xnillenarians  :  and  thus  the  firft  authors  of  apoftoIU 
cal  traditions   taught  this  dodrme  as  apoftoticaL 
Juftin  the  martyr,  and  Tertullian,  were  millenarians 
likewife.     Juftin  was  the  firft  father,  I  believe^  who 
took  notice  of  the  apocalypfe,  afcribed  it  to  St.  John, 
and  founded  his  belief  of  the  millennium  upon  it, 
in  the  dialogue  with  Tryphon*     Tertullian  goes  far- 
ther.    He  maintains  the  apocalypfe  againft  the  mar- 
cionites,  and  affirms,   that  the  new  Jerufalem,  to 
be  built  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  to  defcend  from 
heaven,  was  known  to  Ezekiel,  and  had  been  feen 
by  the  apoftle  St.  John  j  nay,  that  the  plan,  or  mo- 
del of  it,  had  been  feen  in  his  time  fufpended  in  the 
air  forty  days  together,    that  it  might  be   known 
again,  when  it  fhould  adually  exift  on  the  earth. 
Let  it  not  be  faid,  that  I  infift  on  the  authorities  of 
a  weak  man,  and  of  a  madman.     I  might  do  fo,  in 
this  cafe,  with  as  good  reafon  as   divines  have  for 
infifting  on  them  in  fo  many. others.     But  the  point 
I  infift  upon  is  this.   The  doftrine  of  the  millennium 
was  an  apoftolical  dodrine,  and  taught  as  fucti  by 
the  immediate  fucceffors  of  the  apoftles.     It  was 
oppofed,  indeed,  near  two  centuries  afterwards  by 
an  obfcure  prieft,  who  denied  it  to  be  the  doftrine 
of  St.  John,  becaufe  he  denied  St.  John  to  be  the 
author  of  the  apocalypfe.     But   the  dodrine  was 
founded  on  original  tradition  as  well  as  on  the  apo« 
qalypfe :  and  therefore  whatever  interpretations  were 
made  of  thefe  revelations  in  after  times,  the  tradi- 
tion was  too  frefh  to  be  (haken.     What  fhall  we  fay 
now  ?    Were  the  traditions  concerning  the  millen- 
nium of  doubtful  authority  in  the  firft  ages  of  the 
church  ?   In  that  cafe,  tradition  is  no  rule  at  all. 
Were  they  uniform  ?    How  comes  this  do£trine  to 
be  exploded  ? 

The  third  and  fourth  ways,  that  is  the  two  worft, 
of  preferving  dodlrines,  which  Barrow  mentions, 
have  fo  near  a  relation  to  one  another,  that. one  is 

the 
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the  aeceffary  confequence  of  the  other.  They,  who 
decide  about  difputable  and  difputed  fads  or  doo 
trines,  at  great  diftances  of  time,  may  be  eafily  im- 
pofed  upoa  by  tradition,  and  may  eafily  impole  by 
authority.  Tradition  is  all  that  time  growing  cor- 
rupt. If  it  become  falfe,  they  decide  and  they  write 
falfely ;  if  uncertain,  uncertainly.  The  nicaean 
council  decided  againft  Arius :  and  yet,  if  we  give 
credit  to  Petavius,  whom  it  was  more  eafy  to  filence 
by  authority,  than  to  refute  by  faft  and  by  reafon, 
the  fathers  of  the  three  firft  centuries  were  little  bet- 
ter than  arians.  How  came  the  fathers  of  the  fourth 
to  decree  fo  pofitively  and  fo  precifely  in  favor  of  a 
confubiiantiality,  about  which  the  tradition  had  been 
neither  pofitive,  precife,  nor  unanimous ;  tho*  bi- 
fhop  Bull  has  ventured  to  aiTert,  that  the  antenicaean 
fathers  had  agreed  on  this  fubjedt,  "  ad  unum/* 
Could  any  man,  who  had  not  the  front  of  a  contro- 
verfial  writer,  affirm  in  this  manner,  when  he  knew, 
as  Bull  knew,  that  eighty  fathers  who  condemned 
Paul  of  Samofata,  denied  the  homoufion  or  confub- 
iiantiality of  the  fon  with  the  father  ? 

Will  it  be  urged,  that  the  four  gofpels  are  as  old, 
and  eveii  older  than  tradition ;  that  the  orthodox 
doftrine  concerning  the  trinity  is  eftablifhed  in  them> 
and  in  the  other  fcriptures  of  the  new  Teftament> 
by  all  which  tradition  is  to  be  controuled  and  cor- ' 
refted  ?  I  apprehend,  that  the  anfwer  will  not  be 
fufficient-  Same  will  afTert,  that  the  fcriptures,  far 
from  eftablifliing  the  nicaean  dodrine,  vindicate,  by 
their  whole  tenor,  the  fupremacy  of  the  father,  and 
declare  the  fubordination  of  the  fon.  But  let  it  be, 
that  the  gofpels  received  into  the  canon  are  favorable 
to  the  orthodox  belief ;  how  do  we  know,  .that  the 
other  goipels  were  exaftly  conformable  to  thefe,  on 
a  matter  of  fo  much  nice  definition  ?  Might  not  our 
learned  and  fubtile  theology  find  the  taflc  infinitely 
harder,  if  we  had  thofe  gofpels,  to  create  an  har- 
mony 
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mony  between  three  or  four  dozen,  than  between 
four  ?  The  council  of  Laodicea  admitted  four,  and 
rejected  all  the  reft.  But  it  is  very  poffible,  that 
this  council  might  proceed,  as  councils  have  gene-* 
rally  done,  under  the  influence  of  an  ecclefiadical 
fadion,  and  decree  accordingly ;  or  elfe  on  fome 
fuch  reafons  as  Irenaeus  called  a  demon ftration*. 
There  are  four  parts  of  the  world.  There  are  four 
cardinal  winds.  There  haye  been  four  covenants 
under  Adam,  Noah,  Mofes,  and  Chrift.  There 
can  be  but  four  gofpels  therefore.  I  omit  fome  other 
proofs,  juft  as  demonftrative  as  thofe,  upon  all  of 
which  he  did,  and  the  council  might,  determine 
that  there  could  be  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  four 
gofpels  J  tho*  feveral  traditions  authorifed  feveral 
others. 

The  truth  is,  that  as  every  man,  in  the  mol! 
early  days  of  chriftianity,  judged  of  his  own  infpi- 
ration,  and  of  the  gifts  of  the  fpirit  he  received, 
fo  every  church  judged  of  the  infpiration  of  authors, 
and  of  the  divine  authority  of  books.  The  firft  led 
to  the  laft<  and  thofe  authors  were  deemed  infpired, 
iind  thofe  books  were  canonifed,  in  which  every  par- 
ticular church  found  the  greateft  conformity  with 
her  own  fcntiments.  It  is  aftonifhing  to  confider 
how  far  this  extravagance  was  carried.  To  confi- 
der, for  inftance,  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  fhould 
look  on  an  apocalypfe  of  Peter  as  genuine,  and  it 
fhould  be  rejefted  afterwards.  That  St.  Paul  fhould 
infert  in  his  epiftles  feveral  paflages  of  the  apocalypfe 
of  Elias,  as  Origen  afTures  that  Redid,  and  it  fhould 
be  refufed  admittance  into  the  canon.  But  it  is  flill 
more  aftonifhing  to  obferve  how  much  refpeft  On- 
gen  himfelf  had  for  the  vifions  of  Hermas,  and  the 
oracles  of  the  Sybjl,  as  well  as  others  of  the  fathers. 
Irenaeus,  having  cited  the  former,  ufes  this  expref- 

•  Lib.  3. 
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fion,  ^*  fcriptura  pronunciavit  *  :"  and  honeft  Juf- 
tin,  in  his  admonition  to  the  Greeks,  exhorts  them 
in  a  moft  folemn  manner  to  belieye  the  antient  and 
venerable  Sybil,  who  was  extraordinarily  infpired 
by  almighty  God. 

I  CONCLUDE  from  the  little  that  has  been  faid  on 
a   moft  voluminous  fubjeft,  that  as  tradition  fur- 
nifhes  very  precarious  anecdotes  to  thofe  who  write 
at  great  diftances  of  time,  fo  it  may  become  difficult, 
n^y   impoffible,  to  afcertain  the  authority  even  of 
books  that  were  written,  perhaps,  at  the  time  they 
fiippofe  themfelves  to  have  been  written,  if  the  at- 
tempt to  fix  their  authenticity,  and  to  reduce  them  . 
into  a  canon,  is  made  at  a  great  diftance  of  time. 
They  maybe  neither  received  nor  rejefted  on  grounds 
abfolutely  fure.     They  may  be  rejefted  at  one  time, 
and  received  at  another  :  a  remarkable  example  of 
•which  we  find  in  the  adventures  of  the  apocalypfc. 
Whether  this  book  was  writ  by  John  the  evangelift, 
John  the  prieft,  Cerinthus,  or  fonie  other  vifionary, 
it  pafled  for  a  compofition  of  the  evangelift's,  and 
maintained  great  credit  as  fuch  in  the  church  for 
fome  centuries  before  the  council  of  Lasdicea.  This 
council  left  it  out  of  the  canon  in  the  year  three 
hundred  and  fixty  :  and  altho*  Afiatic  bifhops  might 
pafs,  in  this  cafe,  for  judges  more  competent  than 
thofe  of  the  weft,  the  council  of  Carthage  put  it 
into  the  canon  in  the  year  three  hundred  and  ninety 
feven..    Some  fpanifh  councils,  and   others,  1  be- 
lieve, in  the  weft  did  the  fame*     Anathema,  that 
convincing  argument,  was  employed  againft  all  gain- 
fayers :  and  as  the  mift  thickened,  it  was  univerfally 
admitted  into  the  canon  of  the  new  Teftament. 

To  fum  up  the  whole  in  one  (hort  propofition. 
Ecclefiaftical  tradition  has  been,  from  the  firft  and 
pureft  ages,  founded,  for  the  moft  part,  in  igno- 

♦  Lib.  4. 
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ranc^,  fuperftition,  enthufiafm,  and  fraud.  He  wha 
pretends  to  clear  the  reverend  fathers,  by  whom 
.tradition  was  principally  conveyed  down  from  age 
to  age,  and  to  deny  this  charge,  mufl  be  very  ig- 
norant himfclf,  or  very  impudent.  Sometimes  they 
flicw  their  learning,  like  Juftin,  who  took  the  in- 
fer iption  "  Semoni  deo  fando,^*  on  the  ftatue  of  a 
god  of  the  Sabines,  for  an  infcription  on  the  ftatue 
of  Simon  the  magician.  Sometimes  their  bgic,  and 
the  ftrength  of  their  reafoning  talents  are  extremely 
like  to  thofe  of  Irenaeus,  in  his  famous  demonftra- 
lion  of  the  neceffity  of  four  gofpels.  Sometimes 
they  are  as  fober  as  Cyprian,  who  rehearfed  to  his 
church  in  the  morning  the  vifions  and  dreams  he 
had  in  the  night,  and  who  confulted  little  children 
in  their  extafies,  when  he  had  none  of  tbefe  Jiim- 
felf  *•  Sometimes  they  are  as  fagacious  as  Ambrofe,, 

who 

*  As  extraordinary  as  tMs  may  feem,  it  will  not  furprife 
tliofe  who  have  read  the  confeflion,  afcribed  to  him,  and  pub- 
liihed  among  his  works  in  the  benedifline  edition  of  them. 
The  great  Si.  Cyprian,  for  fo  our  divines,  as  well  as  jours,  af- 
fedl  to  call  him,  had  been  a  rhetorician  before  his  converiioo, 
and  w^as  after  it  an  admirer  of  his  countryman,  Tertullian, 
whom  he  called  his  mailer,  and  fome  portion  of  whofe  works 
he  ufed  to  read  every  day,  according  to  an  anecdote  mentioned 
by  St.  Jerom  (a).  Now  fince  he  formed  his  ftyle  on  this  mo- 
del, anii  on  the  tafte  of  his  age,  we  may  well  expedl  to  find 
what  is  found  in  his  writings,  much  hyperbole,  much  fpiricual 
bom  baft,  and  all  the  flowers  of  falfe  eloquence.  We  find  them 
very  eminently  in  that  extraordinary  piece,  his  confeiRon. 
There  he  gives  an  account  of  his  education,  of  his  initiation 
into  all  the  myfleries  of  paganifin,  and  of  his  admifiion  into 
all  the  fecrets  of  the  blackeft  and  moft  diabolical  magic  Be- 
lieve me,  fays  the  faint,  I  faw  the  devil  himfelf ;  believe  me, 
I  embraced  him,  I  converfed  with  him,  and  was  efleemcd  one 
t>f  thofe  who  held  a  principal  rank  about  him.  He  adds,  that 
the  devil  made  him  many  compliments  and  promifes,  gave  him 
a  band  of  infernal  fpirits  to  command,  and  at  the  end  of  this 
iirfl  viiit  aroie  from  his  throne,  aud  accompanied  the  young 
(a)  Lib.  de  fcrip.  ecclcflail. 

Jambrcs 
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who  had  vifions  and  dreams  too,  and  who  had  hc- 
fides  them  the  faculty  of  diitinguii^ing  the  relics  of 

faints 

Jambres  witH  a  politenefi  that  furprifed  all  thofie  who  iaw  it. 
He  defcTibes  his  peribn,  his  dreA,  and  the  fpirits  that  attended 
his  court,  ia  material  forms,  with  which  they  were  fuppiied 
by  the  fteams  of  facriiices.  He  defcrlbes  afterwards  the  won- 
derful feau  he  perfoxmjed,  whilfl  he  was  a  magiciao,  and  all 
the  aboBUDations  of  which  he  was  guilty.  But  finding  at  laft 
that  tke  devil,  and  all  the  powers  of  hell  had  not  been  able  tp 
debauch  Jdiina,  a  chriilian  virgin,  for  whom  his  friend 
Aglaidas  had  a  ftrong  incUnatJoo,  and  whom  Cyprian  himfelf 
feems  to  haV£  liked  rery  much,  he  renounced  the  devil  and  al}. 
his  works.  He  let  him  even  at  defiance,  You  tremble,  faid 
the  faint,  at  the  name  of  Chrift:  the  %&  of  his  crofsdeprires 
you  of  all  power:  how  would  you  iland  his  prefence  ?  Thui 
the  devil  was  put  to  confufion.  ,  But  Cyprian  fell  into  dcfpair, 
till  "his  friend,  Euifbins,  comforted  him,  carried  him  to  ths 
bifbop,  and  made  him  not  ooly  a  Chriilian,  but  one  of  the 
greateft  lights  of  the  church. 

Some  divines  wx>uld  find,  in  aU  this,  no  reafon  tQ  objedl  to 
Cyprian's  authority.  On  the  contrary,  they  would  eyait  this 
confefHon,  and  the  public  fhame  which  the  penitent  took  to 
himfeif,a«  an  illuflrious  proof  of  the  fincerity  of  his  ceaveriioft* 
Such  divines  might,  perhaps,  go  farther,  and  ihew,  by  waf 
of  corollary,  not  only  agai  nil  the  novatians,  that  chriftians  wha 
had  apoilatifed  mi^ht  be  received  to  repentance,  but  alfo  that 
the  moft  wicked  of  pagans  might  become  a  faint.  They  would  < 
not,  however,  be  able  to  folve  this  dilemma.  "  £ither  Cyprian 
**  believed  what  he  reported  to  be  true,  or  he  knew  it  to  be 
'*  falfe.  If  he  believed  it  true,  he  was  a  madman.  If  he 
/'  knew  it  to  be  falfe,  he  was  a  liar;  and  neither  in  one  cha^ 
**  raAer,  nor  in  the  other,  a  fit  pallor  for  the  flock  of  Chriil.'* 

Other  divines,  both  of  your  chujrch,  and  of  mine,  are 
very  unwilling  to  own  that  this  confefiion  ia  Cyprian's.]  Th^ 
would  gladly  father  it  on  fome  other  perfon,  no  matter  on 
whom.  His  writing*  do  not  only  give,  like  thofe  of  the  other 
fathers,  a  feeming  authority  to  many  of  the  dodrioes  chat  they 
teach;  but  he  was  in  particular  a  aealous  aiTertor  of  the  dijg- 
liity  and  power  of  bifhops,  and  of  the  whole  ccclefisilicai  or- 
der. The  paprfts,  indeed,  have  moil  ufe  for  this  father :  and 
his  book  "  de  unitate  eCcl^ae"  alone,  nay,  one  (ingle  paiTage 
of  it  would  fufliceto  make  him  a  favorite  in  the  church  of^Home. 
The  paffage  I -mean  is  that  wherein,  sku  kz  has  quoted  the 

words 
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faints  and  martyrs  by  certain  emotions  that  Aejr 
caufed  in  him.     Sometimes  they  are  as  cautious  and 

exaft, 

•words  of  CKrift  to  Peter  («),  iho*  he  acknowledges  tKat  all 
the  apoilles  received  the  fame  powers,  he  adds  (^),  "  tamen  ut 
*'  unitatem  manifeftaret,  unitatis  ejufdem  originem  ab  uno  ia- 

•*  cipientem  fua  authoritate  difpofuit fed  exordium  ab  uni- 

"  tate  proficifcitur,  et  primatus  Petro  datur,  ut  unaChrifti  ec- 
*•  cleiia,  et  cathedra  una  monftretur."  The  reputation  of  fuch 
a  witnefs  in  favor  of  papal  primacy,  and  epifcopal  authoritj, 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  is  to  be  fupported  at  anj 
rate ;  and  by  confequencc  this  piece  is  not  to  be  afcribed  to 
him,  if  the  pricllhood  can  hinder  it,  by  oppofing  the  moft  im- 
probable, to  the  moft  probable  reafons. 

We  Itnow  nothing  of  the  man  till  he  became  a  Chriftiao* 
St.  Auftin  (c)  indeed  fpeaks  of  him,  as  if  he  had  read  his  con- 
feifion.  "Mutatus  eft  Cyprianus,"  lays  this  faint  of  his 
countryman,  "  cujus  hodie  memoriam  frequentamus — ^ipfe 
"  fcribit,  ipfe  teftatur  cujus  vitae  fuerit  aliquando,  quamne- 
•*  fariae,  quam  impiae,  quam  improbandae,  ac  deteftandae.'* 
The  author  of  the  confelnon  could  aimoft  alone  deferve  fuch 
epithets  :  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  Pontius,  a  prudent 
deacon,  and  the  antlent  biographer  of  Cyprian,  paiTed  over  in 
iiience  all  that  preceded  his  convcrlion,  as  if  it  had  been  un- 
•worthy  to  be  mentioned,  but  in  truth  that  he  might  not  be  ob- 
liged to  fay  any  thing  of  this  important  confeflion.  His  modem 
biographer,  a  bene^uftine  monk,  who  publifhed  the  edition 
of  Cyprian's  works,  which  Baluzius  had  begun,  is  not  foeafily 
embarraifed.  He  pretends  that  there  were  two  Cyprians,  the 
great  Su  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  and  a  little  St. Cyprian  of  An- 
tiQch,  whofe  name  is  likewife  pref^rved  in  ecclefiaftical  monu- 
inents«  He  infifts  on  a  poem,  which  Photius  reports  that  the 
cmprcfs  Eudocia  wrote  about  a  Cyprian  and  a  Juftina  who  fuf- 
fcred  martyrdom  at  Nicomedia,  and  which  contained  niany 
things  that  are  imputed  to  the  Cyprian  we  fpeak  of,  by  Su 
Gregory  of  Nazianze  in  his  eighteenth  fermon,  tho'  they  could 
not  belong  to  him.  On  this  foundation  the  monk  aftumes  that 
St.  Gregory  confounded  the  antidchian  with  the  Carthaginian 
Cyprian,  and  did  not  know  on  whofe  feftival  he  preached. 
Our  learned  Fell  had  objed^ed  that  no  one  of  this  name  is  to  be 
found  among  the  bifhops  of  Antioch:  no  wonder,  fays  the 
learned  benediftinc,  for  as  there  were  two  Cyprians,  there 
were  two  Antiochs,  the  great  Antioch  fo  famous  in  hiftory, 
and  a  little  private  Antiocn  concealed  in  Phoenicia,  and  fcarce 

(tf)  Mat.  c.  r.vi.         (^)  Joh.  c  xx.         (c)  Serm.  311. 

heard 
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cxa£):,  in  their  reports  of  miracles,  as  Auftm  was, 

•who  fays  on  that  important  queftion,  whether  St. 

John  died  or   not,  "  that  the  people  of  Ephefus, 

**  men  of  fenfe,  and  not  light  of  belief,  had  aflured 

^*  him,  that  the  faint  was  buried  in  their  town ;  but 

**  that  he  lay  in  his  grave  like  one  who  fleeps  in  his 

**  bed,  and  that  the  earth  which  covered  him  rofe 

*♦  and  fiink,  as  the  bed-clothes  do  over  one  who 

*'  fleeps  and  breathes."     To  conclude,  they  were 

fometimes   as  fincere  and  honeft  as  Jerom.     The 

fincerity  of  this  great  doftor  may  be  feen  in  this  in- 

ftance.  He  pretended  that  angels  had  fcourged  him 

feverely  for  his  attachment  to  profane  authors  ;  and 

to  Ihew  that  he  had  not  dreamed  it,  he  appealed  to 

the  marks  that  remained  on  his  back*.    His  honefty 

may  be  feen  in  this.     The  fathers  were  apt  to  im- 

ploy,  like  rhetors,  falfe  reafons  and  falfe  authorities. 

Jerom  commends  the  praftice,  avows  it,  and  gives 

rules  for  it.     Nay  he  makes  Peter  and  Paul  guilty 

of  it  in  their  famous  difpute,  which  gave  occafion 

to  another  between  him  and  the  bifliop  of  Hippo. 

If  we  were  obliged  to  fearch  for  the  articles  and 
grounds  of  faith,  and  for  the  meafures  of  obe- 
dience, in  this  myftery  of  folly  and  iniquity  ;  if  we 
were  to  colleft  our  chriflianity  from  dark  paffages  of 
fcripture,  that  admit  often  of  no  fenfe,  and  often 
pf  feveral,  and  that  arc  rendered  more  uncertain 

heard  of  in  any  public  records.  *  It  feemed  incredible  to  Fell 
tbat  St.  Gregory,  who  had  been  fo  well  inftrudled  in  ecclefiaf- 
tical  affairs  by  his  piousTathcr,  and  who  had  been  at  Nicome- 
dia  and  in  the  neighbouring  country,  ihould  know  nothing  of 
this  anliochian  Cyprian,  but  apply  the  whole  of  this  confelRon 
to  the  Carthaginian.  It  will  avail  little,  I  fuppofe,  to  affirm 
that  Gregory  was  come  newly  to  Conftantinople,  and  that  he 
preached  without  fufficient  preparation  and  information :  fo 
that  I  may  continue  to  believe,  as  I  do  believe,  it  more  pro- 
bable that  thefe  critics  go  about  to  deceive  us,  than  that  St.  Gre- 
gory "was  deceived  himlelf,  and  impofed  on  his  auditory* 
*  £p.  ad  Euflochium. 

and 
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and  obfcure  by  ecclefiaftical  tradition?,  and  by  fucb 
divines  as  have  been  mentioned,  our  cjife  would  b^ 
bad  indeed.     But  fuch  an  abfurdity  cannot  be  in  the 
order  of  an  all-wife  providence.     God  has  deale4 
more  graciou fly. with  his.  crejitures.     The  Jdngdom 
of  theology  is  the  kingdom  of  darknefs :  and  to 
enjoy  the  true  light  of  the  gofpel,  we  muft  fly  from 
it.     To  believe  that  Jefus  was  the  Meflijkh  i^  laid  by 
fome  to  be  the  "  unumneceffarium"  of  faith  j  but 
to  obferve  the  laws  of  nature  is  certainly  the  "  unum 
neceflarium"  of   duty.     About  thi$  fummary  of 
faith  and  duty  there  can  be  no  very  reaibnable' doubt. 
Scripture,  tradition,  and  theology,  all  confpire  to 
eftablifli  them  ;  altbo*  the  two  laft  endeavour  to  add 
.to  them,  and  to  perplex  them* 

SECTION    XX. 

But  it  is  time  we  fhould  proceed  co  thjB  laft  caufe 
I  affigned  of  the  multiplication  of  fefts,  and  the 
confufion  of  dodrines,  which  h^ve  rendered  theo- 
logy the  corruption  of  religion  and  the  bane  of  fo- 
cicty,  by  the  abufe  ^hich  a  diftinft  order  of  mea 
has  made  of  religion  to  acquire  dominion  over  pri- 
vate confcience,  and  by  that  fpiritual,  a  great  Ihare 
.  of  temporal,  dominion  in  every  chriftian  ftale. 
With  this  I  (hall  conclude  all  I  have  to  fay  coricern- 
ing  authority  in  matters  of  religion,  and  ihall  plead 
the  caufe  of  it,  fuccef$fully,  I  hope,  againft  tbofe 
infidels  who  charge  it  unjuftly. 

That  religion  is  neceffary  to  ftrengthen,  and  that 
It  coniributes  to  fupport  government  cannot  be  de- 
nied, I  think,  without  contradiding  reafon  and  ex- 
perience both.  This  fome  men  have  been  extrava- 
gant enough  to  do  direftly :  whilft  others,  with 
whom  we  (hall  meddle  here,  have  contradifted  rea- 
fon and  experience,  jufl:  as  much,  in  a  manner  more 
likely  to  impofe,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  do 

"  hurt, 
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Jhiurt,  by  propagating  falfe  coneeptions  of  the  Su- 
preme 6eing,  by  perplexing  the  notions  of  religion, 
and  by  affociating  to  it  fuch  as  are  really  diftinft  from 
it.  From  hence  all  the  evil  confequences,  that  are 
imputed  to  religion,  hare  flowed  immediately  :  and 
tt  is  neceflary,  therefore,  in  defence  of  it,  to  dif- 
tinguifh  clearly  between  what  is  really  religion,  and 
"what  has  been  induftrioufly,  and  is  now  habitually, 
confounded  with  it,  and  made  to  pafs  for  it. 

Civil  obligations  are  impofed  by  the  laws  of  man; 
religious  obligations  by  thofe  of  God ;  and  as  the 
authority  of  the  legiflator  is  for  greater  in  one  cafe 
than  in  the  other,  fo  is  the  fanftion  of  the  law,  eter- 
nal punifliments  in  another  life,  inftead  of  temporal 
pains  and  penalties  in  this.  If  ic  be  faid,  that  be- 
fides  this  difference,  we  are  to  confider  how  much 
religion  has  a  farther  influence  than  civil  government 
can  have,  becaufe  the  former  reaches  to  the  inwafd 
difpofitions  of  the  heart  and  mind,  whlld  the  other 
goes  no  farther  than  to  regulate  outward  conduct ; 
I  fliall  neither  deny  the  propofition,  nor  admit  all 
the  ufe  that  is  made  of  it :  but  I  fiiall  conclude  from 
thence,  how  neceflary  it  is  to  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  mankind,  that  they  be  k'ept  from  jarring,  which 
cannot  be  effeftually  prevented,  unlefs  the  intire 
power  of  both  remains  in  the  fame  hands.  As  long 
as  natural  religion  is  alone  concerned,  this  fhould 
not  feem  fo  difiicult ;  but  when  revealed  religions 
axe  eftabliflied,  the  difficulty  becomes  almoft  infu- 
perable.  The  principles  and  duties  of  natural  reli- 
gion arifc  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  are  difco- 
vered  by  the  reafon  of  man,  according  to  that  order 
which  the  author  of  all  nature,  and  the  giver  of  all 
reafon,  has  eftabliflied  in  the  human  fyftem.  From 
hence  too  would  arife  the  inftitutions  or  civil  govern- 
ment, in  a  natural  ftate ;  if  the  minds  of  legiflators 
were  not  corrupted  previoufly  by  fuperftition.  In 
thefe  cafes,  religion  and  civil  government,  arifing 
Vol.  IV.  D  d  from 
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grom  the  f^mfi  ipring,  their  waters  would  be  inter# 
mixed,  th^y  would  rua  ia  oae  ftreatD,  and  thej 
might  be  eafily  cQi^fined  to  the  iame  channel ;  if  re* 
velation  did  not  introduce  myfterious  dodxine$  and 
rites,  which  it  becomes  loon  a  trade  to  teach  and  to 
celebrate* 

Neither  nature,  nor  reafon,  could  ever  lead 
men  to  imagine  two  diflinft  and  independent  ibcie* 
ties  in  the  fame  fociety.  This  imagination  wa$ 
broached  by  ecckfiaftical  ambition ;  and  when  it 
was  once  broached,  it  \yas  fi^re  to  be  propagated  by 
the  feif-interefl  of  a  whole  order  of  men  in  every 
country,  and  by  the  fuperftition  of  all  the  reft,  A 
refpeft  for  religion  begat  a  refped  for  this  order. 
The  idea  of  religion  came  to  be  aifociated  to  that  of 
church,  or  rather  to  be  confounded  with  it,  and 
church  came  to  fignify  this  order  of  men  even  ex* 
Qkifiveiy.  This  church,  this  religious  fociety,  grew 
up  in  fome  countries  to  be  the  tyrant,  in  others  to 
be  rival  of  the  ftate  on  the  authority  of  pretended 
revelations  among  the  heathens  :  and  it  is  a  melan* 
choly  truth,  that  the  fame  monftrous  growth  has 
been  feen  and  felt,  on  th^  pretended  authority  of  real 
revelations  among  Chrrftians,  Such  is  the  knavery 
and  fuch  the  folly  of  mankind,  that  no  example, 
antient  nor  modern,  pagan  nor  chriftian,  can  be 
produced  of  fuch  an  order  of  men  once  eftabliflied 
that  has  not  aimed  at  acquiring  from  their  inflitutioa, 
and  that  has  not  acquired,  fooner  or  later,  immo* 
derate  wealth  and  exorbitant,  power. 

Few  men  are  fo  little  acquainted  with  the  hiftory 
of  the  chriftian  world  as  not  to  kjniow,  that  the 
wpalth  of  this  church  is  equal,  at.  lead  in  many 
countries,  to  that  of  the  Egyptian  church ;  that  the 
influence  of  the  antient  could  not  be  greater  thaa 
that  of  the  modern  magi  over  all  ranks  of  men ; 
and  that  the  bifliop  of  Rome  has  exercifed,  evca 
over  kings  in  many  countries^  a  power  which  he 

claimed, 


£kiitned,  inaD,  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of  the 
Hthiopiaxi  church  over  kings  of  one  country. 

A  RELIGIOUS  focicty,  by  which  is  meaned,  on 
this  occafion,  a  clergy,  is,  or  is  not  the  creature  of 
the  fiate.     If  the  firft,  it  follows,  that  this  order, 
no  more  than  others,  which  the  ftate  has  inftituted 
for  the  maintenance  of  good  government,  can  af« 
fujne  any  rights,  or  exercife  any   powers^  except 
fuch  as  the  fl-ate  has  thought  fit  to  attribute  to  it ; 
and  that  the  ftate  may,  and  ought  to  keep  a  conftant 
controul  over  it,  not  only  to  prevent  ufurpations  and 
abufes,  but  to  direft  the  public  and  private  influ- 
ence of  the  clergy  in  a  ftrifl:  conformity  to  the  let* 
ter  and  fpirit  of  that  conftitution,  the  fcrvants  of 
which,  in  a  much  truer  fenfe  they  are,  than  what 
they  affed  fometimes  to  call  themfelves,  the  ambaf« 
fedors  of  God  to  other  men.     If  the  lad  is  faid,  if 
it  is  afferted,  that  the  church  is  in  any  fort  indepcn* 
dent  on  the  ftate,  there  arifes  from  this  pretenfion 
die  greateft  abfurdity  imaginable,  that  I  mean  of 
**  imperium  in  imperio  :'*  an  empire  of  divine  in 
an  empire  of  human  inftitutipn.     It  is  in  truth  fo 
exprefsly  contained  in  the  very  terms  of  the  affer- 
don,  that  none  of  the  tedious  fophiflical  reafonings, 
which  have  been  employed  for  the  purpofe,  can 
evade  or  difguife  it. 

One  of  diefe  I  will  mention,  becaufe  it  has  a  cerf 
tain  air  of  plaufibility,  that  impofes  on  many,  and 
becaufe,  if  it  cannot  ftand  a  fliort  and  &ir  examina^ 
tion,  as  I  think  it  cannot,  the  whole  edifice  of  ecde* 
fiaftlcal  independency  and  grandeur  falls  to  the 
ground.  It  has  been  faid  then,  that  religions  and 
civil  focieties  are  widely  diftinguiihed  by  the  diftinft 
ends  of  their  inftitutions,  which  imply  neceffatily 
diftind  powers  and  a  mutual  independency  ;.  that 
tiie  end  of  one  is  the  falvatlon  of  fouls,  and  that  o£ 
the  other  the  iecurity  of  temporal  interefts  ;  that  the 
ftate  punifhes  overt-a£^s,  and  can  ponifli  nc^hing 
Dda  elfe. 
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elfe,  becaufe  it  can  have  cognifance  of  nothing  that 
pafles  in  the  mind  and  does  not  break  out  into  cri- 
minal actions ;  but  that  the  church  imploying  her 
influence  to  temper  the  paifions,  to  regulate  ihe  in- 
ward difpoiitionSy  and  to  prevent  fins^  as  well  as 
crimes^  is  that  tribunal  at  which  even  intentions  are 
to  be  tried,  and  fins,  that  do  not  ripen  into  crimes, 
nor  immediately  aiFe&  civil  fociety,  are  to  be  pu- 
nifhed. 

Now  in  anfwer  to  all  this  we  may  deny,  with  cruth 
and  reafon  on  our  fide,  that  the  avowed  ends  of  re- 
ligious, and  the  real  ends  of  civil  focieties,  are  fo 
diflindt  as  to  require  diftind  powers,  and  a  mutual 
independency^    The  falvation  of  fouls  is  not  the  im« 
mediate  end  of  civil  government :  and  I  wifli  it  was 
not  rather  the  pretence  than  the  end  of  ecclefiafticai 
policy.     But  if  to  abftain  from  evil,  and  to  do 
good  works,  be  means  of  falvation,  the  means  of 
falvation  are  objefts  of  civil  government.     It  is  the 
duty  of  princes  and  magiftrates  to  promote  a  drift 
obfervation  of  the  law  of  nature,  of  private  and 
public  morality,  and  to  make  thofe  who  live  i^i  fub- 
jeftion  to  them  good  men,  in  order  to  make  them 
good  citizens.     For  this  purpoFe,  the  balance  and 
the  fword  are  put  into  their  hands,  that  they  may 
nieafure  out  punifhment  to  every  one  who  injures  the 
community,  or  docs  wrong  to  his  neighbour ;  and 
a  rigorous  punifhment  of  crimes,  efpecially  if  it  be 
accompanied  with  rewards  and  encouragements  to 
virtue,  lor  both  are  cntrufled  to  the  fame  men,  is 
the  furefl  way,  not  only  to  reform  the  outward  be- 
havior, but  to  create  an  habitual  inward  difpofition 
to  the  praftice  of  religion. 

A  CLERGY  might  co-operate  with  the  civil  ma- 
giftrates, very  ufefuUy  no  doubt,  by  exhortations 
and  reproofs,  whereof  they  are  feldom  fparing,  and 
much  more  by  example,  which  can  alone  give  effi- 
cacy to  the  former,  and  which  is  not,  however, 

very 
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very  frequently  employed.     This  they  might  do  as 
aiBftants  to  the  civil  magiftrate,  in  concert  with  hira, 
and   in  fubordination   to  him.     To  what  purpofe, 
therefore,  do  they  claim  and  affeft  independency  on 
him?   Creatcr  power  never  did,  nor  can  enable 
them  to  do  greater  good.     On  the  contrary,  it  al- 
ways has,  and  always  muft  divert  them  from  the 
proper  bulinefs  of  their  profeffion,  create  fcandalous. 
llrife  with  the  civil  power,  and  embarrafs  the  whole 
.  order  of  government.    Would  they  ercft  a  tribunal 
to  punifti  intentions  ?    The  very  pretence  is  imper- 
tinent.    Would  they  ereft  it  to  punifh,  where  no 
injury  is  oflFered,  nor  wrohg  done  ?    The  defign  is 
unjuft  and  arbitrary.     The  ideas  of  crimes  are  de- 
terminate and  fixed.     The  magiftrate  cannot  alter 
them.     The  ideas  of  lins  are  more  confufed  and 
vague ;  and  we  know  by  long  and  general  expe- 
rience how  they  vary  in  the  minds,  or  at  lead  in  the 
writings  of  cafuifts.     Would  they  ereft  fuch  a  tri- 
*bunal  to  try  the  orthodoxy  of  mens*  faith  ?  Such  an 
one  is  erefted,  in  fome  countries,  under  the  name 
of  the  inquifition,  and  is  juftly  detefted  in  all,     A 
tribunal,   with  all  the  powers  of  the  inquifition, 
inay  extirpate  herefy,  or  rather  propagate  hypp- 
crify,  by  the  moft  abominable  fpecies  of  tyranny. 
A  tribunal  of  this  fort,  that  has  powers  lefs  coerr 
cive,  may  ceaze,  and  vex,  and  irritate  mankind. 
It  may  multiply  fe£l:s,  render  them  more  obftinate 
by  perfecution,   and  bring  all  thofe  evils  on  the 
world  which  atheifts  objeft  to  religion:  but  the 
former  can  never  procure  a  real,  nor  the  latter  even . 
an  apparent  uniformity.     To  what  end  and  purpofe 
then  can  fpiritual  courts,  and  coercive  powers  at- 
tributed to  the  clergy,  ferve,  unlefs  it  be  to  make 
them  judges  and  parties  in  their  own  caufe,  when 
matters  of  intereft  are  concerned  ? 

SEC. 
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SECTION    XXI, 

I  INSIST  on  this  point  the  more,  not  only  bccaufe 
it  leads  dirtdly  to  what  I  fliall  have  occafion  to  lay 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  efiay,  but  becaufe  I  would 
take  oS  the  maik  of  ecclefiaftical  ambition,  which 
even  (bme  of  our  own  divines  put  on.  Thofe  of 
your  church  have  laid  it  afide  long  ago,  and  contend 
openly  for  ecclefiaftical  tyranny.  The  principal 
difference  among  them  feems  to  be,  whether  this 
tyranny  Ihall  be  that  of  a  monarchy,  or  of  an  arifto^ 
cracy.  Honefl:  Laud  went  as  far,  at  lead,  as  the 
mod  moderate  of  yours,  and  was  frank  enough  to 
own  his  principles  and  aims  The  feveral  revoke 
tions  that  have  happened  in  our  church  and  ftate 
have  rendered  the  firft  too  unpopular  to  be  direftly 
tLvowed,  and  the  latter  too  vifibly  impraQicabie  to 
be  entertained.  The  bait,  however,  is  tempting, 
and  therefore  even  they  nibble  at  it,  who  fear  the 
hook.  What  they  are  not  fuffered  to  attempt  in 
pradice,  they  maintain  in  fpeculation :  they  infi- 
nuate  principles  which  may  ferve  to  re-eftablifli  ec- 
clefiaftical power  and  independency  on  the  ftate,  in 
fome  more  happy  conjundure ;  and  they  do  all  this 
fafely,  whilft  feeming  modifications,  and  ambiguous 
expreffions,  hinder  moft  men  from  dikerning;  the 
cpnfequences  of  what  they  advance,  and  fome  evea 
from  knowing  again  in  their  writings  th^  £une  doc- 
trines that  they  had  condemned' in  the  writings  of 
others. 

Among  all  the ' fallacies  which  have  been  em- 
ployed by  churchmen^  who  have  thought  it  necef- 
fary  to  foften  the  abfurdicy,  and  to  anticipate  ob- 
jections, one  of  the  piod  abfurd  has  been  advanced, 
though  not  intended,  by  a  paradoxical  acquaintance 
of  yours ;    and  it  is  to  maintain  the  independency 

of 
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of  the  church,  and  to  fuppofe,  at  the  fame  time,  a 
fort  of  original  contraft  between  the  church  and  the 
ftate,  the  terms  of  which  every  \^himiical  writer^ 
even  this  fcirblcr,  adjufts  as  he  pleafes.  They  whtij 
contend  for  abfolute  monarchy  in  the  ftate,  endear 
your  to  explode  the  notion  ol  an  original  contrad: 
between  the  prince  and  the  people,  becaufe  the 
terms  of  it  are  eafy  to  be  afcertained.  They  know, 
thofe  of  them  at  leaft  who  are  not  as  mad  as  Fifmer 
know,  that  all  the  rights  and  powers  which  a  prince 
can  have,  muft  be  derived  originally  from  the  people. 
They  know,  therefore,  that  the  terms  of  fuch  a  con- 
traft,  generally  made,  and  always.  impKed,  maybe 
iufficiently  afcertained  by  rcafori,  by  law,  and  by 
cuftom,  notwithftandtng  any  previous  and  divine 
right,  which  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  princes  have  to 
govern.  They  know  too,  that  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  and  no  particular  order  of  men,  are  to 
judge  of  the  obfervation  of  this  contraS.  But  they 
who  contend  for  the  independency  of  the  church  on 
the  ftate,  are  ready  to  affume  fuch  a  con  trad,  be^ 
caufe  the  pretence  may  ferve  to  delude  the  ftate,  in 
fome  countries,  and  can  never  embarrafs  the  church 
in  any.  By  admitting  it,  the  ftate  acknowledges  an 
original  independency  in  the  church,  derived  from 
a  greater  authority  than  her  own :  and  the  fuppofed 
terms  of  union  may  be  conftrued  to  be  rather  con^ 
eeffions  of  the  religrous  fociety  to  the  civil,  for  the 
fake  of  order  and  peace,  than  grants  of  the  civil  tq 
the  religious  fociety.  Thus  religion  and  the  church 
are  fet  on  the  fame  foot :  no  human  authority  can 
alter  one,  but  muft  receive  it  in  the  terms  in  which 
it  has  been  revealed;  and  fo  may  a  good  cafuift, 
prove,  on  this  hypothefis,  that  no  human  authority 
can  meafure  out  any  conditions  of  eftablifliment  to 
the  other.  Thus  the  ftate  becomes  nothing  better 
than  a  co-ordinate,  bur  inferior  power. 

The 
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•  The  ftupid  fellow,  who  advanced  this  paradox 
in  Englifti,  did  not  fee  how  ill  the  parts  of  it  hang 
together ;  nor  that  if  ecclefiaftical  government  was, 
by  divine  appointment,  independent  of  civil,  no  fuch 
contradl  as  he  fuppofes  could  be  made.  The  reli- 
gious fociety,  notwithftanding  their  known  mode* 
ration,  could  not  have  parted  from  that  indepen- 
dency and  fuperiority  over  the  cfvil  power  which 
God  had  given  them.  But  the  truth  is,  they  were 
glad  to  get  an  eftablifliment  in  the  empire  at  any 
rate  ;  and  when  a  fortunate  conjuncture  had  made 
one  emperor  think,  that  they  might  be  of  ufc  to 
him,  it  happened,  as  it  often  has  happened,  that  the 
auxiliaries  ufurped  on  him,  or  his  fucceflbrs  at  leaft, 
on  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  on  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  In  fhort,  if  there  had  been  any 
alliance  between  the  church  and  the  ftate  on  this 
occafion,  it  muft  have  been  fuch  an  alliance  as  never 
was  heard  of  before  nor  fmce.  It  muft  have  been 
an  alliance  without  any  treaty,  for  there  certainly 
was  none :  and  all  the  advantages  which  the  reli- 
gious fociety  acquired  afterwards  over  the  civil  were 
mere  ufurpations ;  for  ufurpations  by  fraud  are  as 
really  fuch,  as  ufurpations  by  force,  and  thefe  were 
carried  as  far  as  legiflative  authority. 

The  church  advocates  beyond  the  Alpes  may  be 
a  little  more  impudent,  but  they  are  much  more 
confiftent  than  fome  on  this  fide.  That  voluminous 
compilation  of  decrees  of  councils  and  of  popes,  of 
refolutions  of  fathers,  of  apoftolical  conftitutions, 
and  of .  other  ecclefiaftical  authorities,  compofes  a 
body  of  law,  according  to  them,  which  the  church 
had  a  right  to  enad  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
ftate,  and  which  is,  however,  obligatory  on  the 
ftate,  and  on  every  member  of  the  ftate,  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned  in  it.  This,  I  fay,  is  impudent; 
but  it  is  confiftent  with  the  notion  of  a  religious  fo- 
ciety of  divine  inftitution,  and  therefore  indepea- 

denty 
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dent,  and  may  be  cafily  defended  on  that  principle. 
But  where  we  fliall  look  for  the  conditions  of  that 
original  contrad,  which  was  made  between  the  re- 
ligious and  the  civil  fociery,.  I  know  not ;  unlefs  we 
fuppofe.  them  written  On  the  back  of  ConftanrineU 
grant  to  Sylvefter,  and  preferved  in  that  grand 
repertory  of  forgeries,  the  records  of  the  roman 
church.  We  fhall  not  find  them  in  the  canon  law. 
The  Frfench,  as  good  papifts  as  thfey  are,  admit  this 
in  part  only  :  and  the  quarrel  between  Philip  le  Bel 
and  Boniface  the  eighth,  may  be  faid  to  fubfifl:  even 
now.  Vv  je,  who  have  flibok  off  the  roman  yoke  en* 
tirelyj  pidmit  ftill  lefs  of  this  ccclefiaftical  code ;  for 
we  rejeft  every  thing  in  it  that  is  not  conformable  to 
the  lavs^  of  the  ftate,  and  to  the  doftrines  of  the 
church  which  this  law  has  eftablifhed. 

This  imaginary  contraQ,  in  fhort,  whether  well 
or  ill  made^  never  exifted,  at  any  time,  nor  in  any 
country  ;  though  to  have  been  real*,  and  really  au- 
thorifed,  it  fiiould  have  b^een  the  fame,  at  all  times 
and  in  all  countries  where  chriftianity  was  propa- 
gated. Political  focieties  make,  and  alter,  and  break 
their  alliances,  as  the  varying  reafon  of  ftate  fug- 
gefts.  Bifferent  orders  of  .civil  government,  in  the 
jame  foqiety,  change,  and  with  them  the  whole  con- 
ftitution  of  fuch  governments,  as  reafon  or  paffion, 
the  interefts  or  difpofitions  of  men  determine  them. 
But  a  religion  given  by  God  is  in  its  nature  inva- 
riable :  and  therefore,  if  a  religious  fociety,  with 
certain  privileges,  immunities,  and  prerogatives,  be 
neceffary  to  preferve  it  fo,  the  order  and  conftitu- 
tion  of  fuch  a  f©ciety  muft  be  invariable  too.  The 
church  muft  be  eftabliflied  by  the  fame  divine  autho- 
rity as  the  religion,  and  be  by  confequence  indepen- 
dent on  the  ftate.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  has 
been.  Chrift's  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  He 
fent  out  his  apoftles  to  teach  and  to  baptife,  and  the 
utmoft  power  he  gave  them,  bcfides  that  of  working 
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miracles  to  convince  and  to  conrert,  ^^s  to  ihake 
off  the  dufl:  of  their  feet,  and  to  proteft  againft  the 
kifidelity  of  thofe  who  refufed  to  recdve  then),  and 
the  gofpel  they.publiflied.     The  apoftles  ordained 
others  to  accompany  and  to  fucceed  them  in  the 
hme  office,  the  office  of  teaching  and  baptifin^^ 
The  apoftles  conid  give  no  more  power  than  they 
received  ;  and  no  argument  of  right  caHi  be  drawa 
from  any  thing  that  pafTed,  nor  from  any  thing  that 
thefe  men  did,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  fed, 
irhilfl;  chriftianity  was  a  kd.    As  little  argument  of 
right,  or  of  independency,  can  be  drawn  from  tb^ 
impolitic  indulgence  of  civil  governments^  thai,  em« 
bracing  the  religion,  admitted  the  teachers  of  it  into 
a  legal  eflabliihment,    with  all  the  extraordinary 
powers  they  had  enjoyed,  whilft  they  were  leaders 
and  heads  of  a  fe^.     1  call  it  indulgence,  becaufe 
the  religious  fociety  had  no  original  right  to  any 
fuch  powers ;  becaufe  the  feO:  could  ndt  prescribe 
in  fuch  cafes  to  the  (late ;  and  becaufe  they  were 
not  admitted  by  any  treaty,  but  by  the  good  will 
and  fok  authority  of  the  civil  government.     I  call 
this  indulgence  impolitic,    becaufe  it  encouraged 
ecclefiaftical  ambition,  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the 
ufurpations  of  the  church  on  the  ftate,  defltroyed 
the  effeft  of  religion  by  theology,  and  made  even 
chrillianity  a  grievance,  as  wilt  be  fliewn  imme* 
diateiy. 


SECTION       XXII. 

Christianity  had  not  been  eftaWiflied  many 
centuries  in  the  weft,  before  a  claim  to  uhiverfal 
property  was  fet  on:  foot  in  favor  of  the  faithful,  that 
U^  of  Chriftians ;  nor  before  the  bifliop  of  Rome 
claimed  univerfal  empire,  not  only  over  the  reli- 
gious, but  over  all  civil  focieties.    St.  Auftin  ihall 
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vouch  for  what  I  advance  here  on  the  firfl  head,  and 
what  I  fay  on  the  fecond  has  public  notoriety  for  its 
voucher.     The  faint  in  a  letter  to   Macedonius% 
takes  notice  of  a  paffage  in  the  proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon f.^  which  runs  to  this  effeft  in  the  feptuagmt 
verfion.     "  To  the  faithful  man  belongs  a  whole 
*«  world  of  riches ;  to  the  infidel  or  unfaithful,  not 
**  even  a   farthing  |/*      What  fenfe  the  paffage 
ntay  receive,  I  inquire  not :  but  this  is  the  comment 
of  St,  Auftin  upon  it.      "  We  have  a  property 
*'  in  that  which  we  poffefs  of  right  j  we  poffefs  oif 
*«  right  what  we  poffefs  juftly  ;  we  poffefs  juftly 
**  what  we  poffefs  well;  whatever  is  ill  poffeffed 
*'  therefore  belongs  to  another  ;  but  he  poffeffes  a 
<*,  thing  ill,  who  makes  an  ill  ufe  of  it/*     On  this 
admirable  foundation,   the  good  bilhop  eftablifhes 
the  right  of  fuch  faints  as  himfelf,   **  fideles  et  pii 
**  quorum  jure  funt  omnia,*'  to  the  property  of  the 
whole  world.     The  right  is  in  them,   though  the 
iniquity  of  the  unrighteous  poffeffors  be  tolerated, 
.**  Toleratur  iniquitas  male  habentium,  et  quaedam 
*'  inter  eos  jura  conftituuntur  quae  appellantur  civi- 
**  lia/'     This  however  he  is  willing  to  connive  at 
for  the  fake  of  prefent  expediency,  inftead  of  infift- 
ing  on  an  immediate  ceffion  of  all  this  wealth,  or  on 
an  adlual  repeal  of  all  the  laws  of  civil  government. 
.His  words  are  fo  gracious  that  they  deferve  to  be 
quoted.     *'  Sed  tamen  etiam  hie  non  intercedimus, 
**  ut  fecundum  mores  legefque  (errenas  non  refti- 
*«  tuantur  aliena,  &c.''     I  believe  this  great  doStov 
•of  the  church  appears  to  you,  as  he  does  to  me,  a 
cafuift  fit  for  Venner  and  the  tribe  of  the  fifth  mo- 
narchy :  and  I  cannot  perfuade  myfelf  that  he  was 
fo  inconfiftent  as  to  refufe  any  eftates,  or  other  do- 
nations, that  were  offered  to  the  church,    or  to  rc;- 

•  Ep.  54.  cd.  Baiil. 
+  Ptov.  xvii.  6. 
•  J  Fidelis  hominis  totus  otuimIuS  divitiarum  eft,    infidclis 
autem  nee  obulus. 
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(tore  any  thing  that  had  been  given,  though  it  has 
been  aflerted,  I  remember  not  on  what  authorirjr, 
chat  he  did  fo. 

Thus  early,  and  thus  violently,  did  a  fpirit  of 
avarice  poffefs  the  religious  fociety :  and  we  may 
cafily  conceive  what  a  fpirit  of  ftupid  bigotry  and 
implicit  refignation  poffelTcd  the  laity  at  the  fame 
time,  v.'hen  a  little  bi(hop  of  Hippo  durft  advance 
fuch  doctrines  as  I  have  quoted  to  fuch  a  man  as 
Maccdonius.      He  might  be  encouraged  to  make 
the  claim  by  the  practice  of  the  firft  Chriftians ; 
for  among  them  all  things  were  in  common ;  the 
rich  fold  their  pofleflions,  and  laid  the  whole  price 
at  the  feet  of  the  apoftlcs.     I  fay  the  whole  price, 
and_  I  add,  that  it  was  ftridly  exafted,  as  we  may 
aflure  ourfelves  from  the  example  of  Ananias  and 
his  wife  Saphira*,     They   might  have  kept  their 
eftate,  or  the  whole  price  they  had  fold  it  for.    But 
when  they  brought  it,  in  imitation  of  the  zeal  of 
other  Chriftians,  to  the  apoftolical  chamber  or  trea- 
fury,  it  became  a  fraud  to  keep  back  any  part  of  it. 
Lefs  than  the  whole  would  not  fatisfy  the  church ; 
and  St.  Peter  accufcs  them  accordingly  of  fraud, 
and  of  lying  to  the  holy  ghoft  ;  becaufe  they  ha4 
given  no  more  than  they  could  fpare,    and  had 
owned  no  more  than  they  had  given.     The  punifti* 
incnt  followed  inftantly :   they  were  both   ftruck 
dead.     It  appears  that  great  colleftions  were  made, 
and  every  church  had  a  common  purfc.    By  thefe 
means  they  fupported  their  poor  ;    and  every  man 
who  embraced  chriftianity  being  fure  not  to  want 
bread,  the  gofpel  was  more  efFeftually  propagated, 
and  great  numbers  of  the  loweft  rank  of  people 
were  brought  into  the  pale.     Another  pious  ufe  of 
ecclefiaftical  wealth  was  to  maintain  the  fethets  and 
minifters   of  the  word.     We  fee,  by  St.   Paul's 
epiftles,  that  they  were  fo  maintained  in  their  feveral 
♦  Ads,  c.v. 
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jniffioris ;  and  this  apoftle,  io  writing  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, when  he  diilinguilhes  hinifelf  from  others, 
and  values  himfelf  above  them  on  many  accounts, 
infifts  particularly  on  this,  that  he  had  preached 
gratis,  and  taken  nothing  from  them.  He  had  a 
trade,  and  he  maintained  himfelf  by  it ;  for  which 
reafon  Erafmus  calls  him,  as  I  remember,  "  coria*, 
*'  rius  pontifex,*'  the  leather-dreffing  pontiff. 

It  was  not  zeal  alone  that  brought  an  immenfe 
wealth  to  the  church,  even  in  the  firft  centuries. 
An  opinion  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  near, 
made  the  rich  more  indifferent  to  riches,  that  they 
were  not  to  enjoy  long,  or  that  were  not  to  remain 
long  in  their  families.  This  opinion  the  clergy  pro- 
moted :  and  the  laity  werefo  hlly  as  not  to  fee,  that 
if  it  was  not  worth  their  while  to  keep  their  eftates, 
it  was  not  worth  the  while  of  churchmen  to  be  fa 
folicitous  to  acquire  them.  The  end  of  the  world 
ieemed  to  be  fixed  at  the  di fiance  of  about  two 
hundred  years,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, according  to  Laftantius**,  who  wrote  at  that 
timer  and  yet  this  motive  had  fuch  effeft,  in  con- 
junftion  with  a  multitude  of  other  artifices  employed 
by  the  religious  fociety  to  the  fame  purpofe,  that  in 
this  very  century  a  law  to  reftrain  ecclefiaftics  from 
obtaining  donations  and  wills  in  their  favor  was 
become  neceffary.  Not  only  Valentinian  and  Gra- 
tian,  but  even  Theodofius,  made  edifts  for  this  pur*» 
pofe :  and  the  pra&ice  of  inveigling  weak  peqple, 
devout  women  particularly,  to  defraud  their  right 
heirs,  and  to  give  their  eftates  to  the  church,  waft 
fo  public,  fo  frequent,  and  fo  infamous,  that  the 
church,  who  had  permiffion  to  hold  thefe  eftates, 
thought  it  prudent  to  fubmit  to  fome  appearance  of 
reftraint  in  acquiring  them.  I  fay,  appearance  of 
reftraint  becaufe  we  may  conclude  that  means  were 

*  Omn;8  expe^atio  non  amplius  quam  ducentorum  videtur 
ainorum.    Inftit.  1.  7.  c.  25* 
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found  of  evading  this  very  reftraint,  from  tbe  cc^ 
perience  of  our  own  age ;  and  becaufe  it  is  £ur  la 
conclude  that  none  were  negledied  of  heaping  up 
wealth  in  thofe  ages,  when  bilhops  themfelves  were 
the  greateft  ufurers.  This  wealth  was  fuch  that  it 
proved  a  principal  caufe  of  the  perfecutions  of  the 
church,  as  father  Paul  obferves  *,  from  the  reign  of 
Commodus:  and' we  know  that  Decius,  who  was  z 
great  and  a  good  prince,  as  princes  went  in  thofe 
days^  and  as  they  go  in  ours,  attempted  nothing 
more  at  firft,  than  many  cbrUlian  princes  have  exe- 
cuted. He  attempted  {o  feize  the  treafure  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  Lawrence,  a  deacon  of  that 
church,  broke  his  meafures.  He  put  Lawreure  to 
death,  and  the  fevemh  perfecution  began  on  that 
Qccafion;  for  which  his  memory  has  beenperfe- 
cuted  by  chriftian  writers  ;  as  that  of  Charles  Mar- 
tel  has  been  by  the  monks,  who  fent  him  to  hell 
for  taking  fome  of  the  wealth  of  the  church,  to  de- 
fend both  the  church  and  the  ftate  againft  the  Saia*- 
cens. 

Abundance  of  matter  offers  itfelf  to  us  on  this 
head.  But  the  immenfe  wealth  of  the  clergy,  their 
inTatiable  third  after  it,  the  ufuipations  and  other 
fcandalous  methods  by  which  they  acquired  it,  axid 
the  no  lefs  fcandalous  ufe  they  made  of  if,  are  now* 
fb  well  known,  that  ir  would  be  lofe  of  time  to  enter 
into  any  great  detail  on  the  fubjeft.  A  general  ob^ 
lervation  or  two  will  be  fufficient  for  our  purpofe. 
Biihops  found  pretences  and  means  of  taking  to 
Aeir  own  ufe  the  revenues  that  had  been  appropri- 
ated to  the  poor,  the  churches,  and  the  inferior 
clergy,  as  well  as  to  them  ;.  and  left  the  charge  of 
maintaining  all  thefe  on  the  laity,  who  had  provided 
for  them  once  already.  The  laity  were  fo  fimple  as 
to  take  the  charge  upon  them,'  inftead  of  obliging 
thefe  lords  of  the  religious  fociety  to  keep  to  the  otL 
♦  Hift.ofBene£ 
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gijQal  ^propriauoa.  Hence  arofe  the  "divine  riglit 
of  tithes,  and  a  multitude  of  other  exadioos.  But 
if  the  •  l^ty  thought  that  their  pockets  were  to  be  . 

5>lcked  no  more,  they  were  foon  undeceived.     The 
ecular  clergy,  living  no  longer  in  communities, 
gave  more  public  fcandal,  and  became  lefs  fit  to  eK- 
cite  the  charity  of  the  faithful.  A  new  clergy,  there- 
fore, arole ;  and  monk^  and  monafteries  began  about 
the  year  five  hundred.     Ihe  former  were  not  all 
pxietls,  indeed,  at  firft.  Bnt  the  Utter  were  retreats 
^  men  who  obliged  themfelves  to.  live  in  thefe  con- 
vents, that  I  may  fpeak  with  exa£l  propriety,  a  ceno- 
bitic  life,  under  the  conduil  of  the  priefts,  and  ixt 
all  the  fuppofed  regularity  and  aufterity  of  the  firfl 
Chriftians.      Thefe    profeflions   and  engagements 
ftruck  the  imaginations,  and  roufed  the  zeal  of  the 
faithful  J  and  convents  were  endowed  v/ith  as  muck 
profufipn  as  if  nothing  had  been  yet  done  for  the 
churclu     Thefe  orders  degenerated  apace ;  and  as 
faft  as  they  did  fo,  new  orders  were  founded,  and 
endowed,  under  the  fame  pretence.     Nothing  wjas 
taken  from  thofe  who  had  forfeited  the  conditions  of 
the  grants  made  to  them,  and  much  was  given  to 
thofe  who  took  new  engagements,  and  kept  them  as 
ill.     Thus  ecclefiaftical  policy  contrived  to  enrich 
the  church,  even  by  .the  corruption  of  the  clergy, 
and  to  carry  thefe  abufes  forward,   in  an  uniform 
gradation,  and  with  an  equal  pace. 

The  claim  St.  Auftin  made  to  the  riches  of  the 
whole  world,  as  belonging  of  right  to  the  eled,  had 
not  been  mad^,  I  fuppofe,  before  his  time  ;  tho*  Ire- 
nasBS  had  juftified  the  robbery  of  the  Egyptians  by 
the  Ifraelites,  on  principles  much  the  fame.  ,  This 
claim  too  was  neither  publicly  aflerted  by  himfelf, 
nor  by  his  cotemporaries,  nor  by  his  fucceffors,  nor 
at  any  time  by  the  church  in  form  ;  the  reafon  of 
which  was,  no  doubt,  that  they  faw  how  needlefs 
-     and  imprudent  it  would  be  to  give  fuch  an  alarm  to 
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,  all  mankind,  when  they  might  go  on  to  plunder  par- 
ticular countries  and  families  without  refiftance,  tho* 
fometimes  againft  law,  and  always  with  very  great 
effeft.  This  the  religious  fociety  did,  before  it  had 
any  pretence  of  alliance  with  the  civil,  or  any  ef- 
tablifliment  in  the  Roman  Empire :  and  it  is  afto- 
nifliing  to  confider,  tho*  we  meet  with  the  examples 
and  proofs  almoft  in  every  page  of  hiftory  ecclefi- 
aftical  and  civil,  how  an  order  of  men,  inftirutedio 
teach  a  religion  of  fo  much  purity,  fanftity,  and 
detach tjient  from  all  worldly  interefts,  could  convert 
this  very  inftitution  into  a  fordid  trade,  and  make 
other  men  believe  that  the  beft  of  good  works  was 
to  inrich  this  order,  and  the  greateft  of  fins  to  take 
any  thing  from  it.  This  continued  to  be  the  cafe, 
however,  flear  fifteen  centuries,  without  any  confi- 
derable  interruption.  During  fo  long  a  courfe  of 
time,  the  principles  of  the  gofpel  were  fo  fopgotten,  t 
and  fo  perverted,  that  falvation  was  a  merchandifc 
bought  and  fold  in  every  ecclefiaftical  (hop,  in  that 
of  Rome  above  all.  This  (hop  had  fo  much  cuftom, 
that  9  pope  of  the  14th  century,  John  the  twenty- 
fecond,  the  inventor  of  annates  and  many  other  ex- 
aftions,  left  behind  him,  by  Villainies  account, 
which  father  Paul  quotes  in  his  hiftory  of  benefices, 
eighteen  millions  in  fpecie,  and  feven  millions  in 
plate  and  ingots.  An  immenfe  fum  in  %iny  age,  ef- 
pecially  in  that  when  the  Wefl:-Indies  had  not  been 
yet  difcovered. 

The  abufe  grew  to  be  mofi:  exorbitant  in  the  mofl 
devout  ages  of  the  church,  that  js,  in  the  ages  of 
greateft  ignorance  and  fuperftition ;  for  then  the 
clergy  had  perfuaded  men^  and  the  more  corrupt 
they  were,  the  more  eafily  they  were  perfuaded, 
that  all  forts  of  crimes  might  be  committed  fafely  by 
thofe  who  fubmitted  to  the  flight  penances  and  pecu- 
niary mulcts  which  the  church  impofed,  either  ar- 
bitrary, or  according  to  a  book  of  rates.     When, 

I  fay, 


I  fey,  thiLi  crimes  rtiigbt  be  committed  fafdy  on  thefe' 
tel'ms^  1  mean  fafefy  from  divine  vengeance  j  ftt 
the  man  whom  the  church  pretended  to  fcieen  froni 
this  would  have  been  condemned  at  any  human  tri- 
bunal, and  was  fo,  I  doubt  not,  often  to  the  gal- 
lows or  the  ^ack.  Thus  the  greit  fandion  of  re^ 
vealed  religion  was  taken  away  by  artificial  theo- 
logy and  ecclefiaftical  fraud  ;  and  a  great  part  of 
the  objeftlons  that  infidels  urge  againft  it  receive  a 
color  from  the  dodrine  and  pradice  of  that  reli- 

Sious  fociety, '  whofe  independency  and  divine  in- 
itution  are  pleaded  for  fo  ftrenuoufly. 
The  religious  fociety  was  fo  far  from  being  by  any 
right  independent  on  the  civil,  or  from  treating  with 
it  in  form,  and  being  incorporated  with  it  on  fpe- 
cific  terms  of  alliance,  when  chriftianity  becamein 
a  fortunate  conjunfture  the  eftablifhed  religion*  of 
the  empire^  that  this  fociety  grew  into  power,  and 
into  riches,  as  it  has  been  faid  already,  by  degrees, 
by  indulgence  and  conceflions  on  one  hand,  by  art 
and  management  on  the  other.     Claims  precede  ac- 
quifitions  in  the  natural  and  ordinary  courfe  of 
things.  >  But  in   this    cafe   acquifitions    preceded 
claims.  The  church,  indeed,  made  a  clain)  to  power, 
when  fhe  was  firft  eftablifhed  j  but  it  was  to  fpiri- 
tual  power.    Nothing  elfe   was  avowed ;    nothing 
clfe  was  fufpefted.     The  civil  fociety  did  notfee  that 
fpiritual  power  was   power-  over  opinion,  and  that 
this  was  power  over  confcience,  or  feeing  it  did  not 
enough  confider  how  this  power  might  extend  and 
increafe,  how  it  might  rival  and  fubdue  their  own. 
But  as  foon  as  the  church  had  drawn  a  great  part  of 
the  aflfairs  of  civil  government  into  her  own  tribu- 
nal, under  the  notion  of  fpirituals,  or  of  things  ap- 
pertaining to  fpirituals  ;.  as  foon  as  fhe  had  acquired 
a  prefcriptive  right  of  imploying  (he  civil  power  in 
fpiritual  quarrels,  and  the  fpiritual  power  in  civil, 
Vol.  TV.  E  e  fhe 
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fhe  claimed  a  fovereign  and  univerfal  authority^ 
feifed  the  two  fwords  into  her  hands>  and  Iharpened 
the  edge  of  both.  ^ 


SECTION    xxiri. 

Thf.  good  effeflis  of  maintaining,  and  the  bad  ef- 
fefts  of  neglefting,  religion,  had  been  extremely  vi- 
able, in  the  whole  courfe  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. Numa,  the  fecond  founder  of  Rome,  con- 
tributed more  to  the  profperity  and  grandeur  of  that 
empire,  than  the  firft  founder  of  it,  Romulus,  and 
all  the  warrior  kings  who  fucceeded  him  ;  for  Numa 
eftablifhed  a  religion,  direfted  it,  as  others,  both 
kings  and  confuls,  did  after  his  example,  to  the  fup- 
port  of  civil  government,  and  made  it  the  principle 
of  all  the  glorious  expeftations  that  were  raifed  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.  This  religion  was  very  ab- 
furd,  and  yet  by  keeping  up  an  awe  of  fuperior 
powers,  and  the  belief  of  a  providence  that  ordered 
the  courfe  of  events,  it  produced  all  the  marvellous 
efFefts,  which  Machiavel,  and  writers  more  able  to 
judge  of  them  and  of  their  caufes  than  he  was, 
Polybius,  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  others  afcribe  to 
it.  The  inward  peace  of  that  government  was  often 
broke  by  feditions  :  Rome  was  in  diftrefs  at  home 
Svhilfl  flie  triumphed  abroad,  and  at  laft  the  diffolu- 
tlon  of  the  cpmmonwealth  followed  a  long  and 
bloody  feries  of  civil  war.  But  the  negleft  of  jeli- 
gion,  not  religion,  was  a  principal  caufe  of  thefe 
evils.  Religion  decayed :  and  the  ftate  decayed 
with  her.  She  might  have  preferved  it ;  but  even  in 
her  decay,  fhe  gave  it  no  wounds,  nor  feftered  like  a 
poifon  in  any. 

This  example,  many  others,  and  the  reafon  of 
things  were  fufficient  to  make  fuch  a  man  as  CoDr 
ftantine  fee  the  neceffity  of  reviving  and  reforming 

•  the 
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ihe  ancient  religion  of  Rome,  or'  of  eflabliihihg  s^ 
new  one  ;    in  fhort,  of  taking  in  the  affiftance  of 
feme  religion  or  other,  to  purfue  more  efFedtually. 
the  great  deiigns  of  his  ambition.     His  rivals  in  the 
empire  were  Pagans  :   and  paganifm  did  more  than 
begin  to  be  no  longer  a  proper  band  of  fociety.  The 
fuperftitious  opinions  and  practices  of  it  were  as 
much  in  vogue  in  his  time,  as  they  had  been  in  the 
beil  ages  of  Rome,  but  they^vere  not  direfted,  as 
they  had  been  in  thofe  ages,  to  the  fupport  of  civil 
government.     The  virtue  of  old  Rome,   and  the 
fpirit  of  her  religion,  fainted,  when  her  libeny  ex- 
pired :  ,and  they  were  wholly  extinguifhed  in  the 
time  of  Conftantine,  by  a  long  courfe  of  tyrannical 
dominion  feldom  interrupted,  by  the  venality  of  the 
fenate  now  and  long  before  inured  to  flavery,  by 
the  ferocity  of  the  armies,  by  the  licentioufnefs  of 
the  provinces,  and  by  that  independency  on  the 
authority,  as  well  as  difregard  to  flie  majefty,  of  the 
empire  which  prevailed  in  both. 

On  the  other  hand,  chriftianity,  born,  if  I  may 
fay  fo,  in  a  defert,  and  educated  in  a  little  province 
of  the  empire,  had  fpread  through  the  whole  in  the 
courfe  of  three  centuries.  The  progrefs  of  it  was 
not  fo  immenfe,  perhaps,  as  TertuUian  reprefents  it 
in  his  hyperbolical  ftyle.  But  it  was  great,  and 
Chriftians  under  one  denomination  or  other  were 
numerous  in  every  part  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft.  Pa- 
ganifm was  worn  out  in  one  fenfe,  in  theory,  if  not 
in  praftice  ;  the  impoftures  of  it  were  detected  ;  the 
abfard  doftrines  and  rites  were  expofed  to  ridicule. 
The  priefts  could  not  defend  it,  and  the  pbilofo-^ 
phers  explained  it  away.  It  lay  expofed  like  an 
unfortified  country,  and,  as  the  empire  did  foon 
afterwards,  to  every  incur fion.  Chriftianity  was 
frefli  and  vigorous.  The  apparent  fandiity  of  thofe 
who  profeffed  this  religion,  the  courage  of  thofe 
who  died  for  it,  and  the  zeal  of  thofe  philofophers 
Eez  and 
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^nd  rhetors  who  were  convertea  to  it  ahd  xnh  for 
it,  were  more  than  fufficient  to  defeat  the  calumny 
raifed  agaifift  it.     They  were  more  than  fuffictent, 
I  mean,  to  defeat  it  among  all  fuch  as  finding  it  to 
be  calumny  in  fome  inftances,  looked  no  farther, 
but  deemed  it  to  be  the  fame  in  all.     Among  others, 
and  in  general,  the  very  name  of  Chriftian  conii- 
nued  to  be  odious  long-     A  fpirit  of  enchufiafm 
prompted  many  on  ofe  fide  to  revile  and  difturb,tfae 
rites  of  an  eftablifhed  religion,  to  provoke  the  hea- 
then, to  rejoice  in  fufferings,  and  to  court  martyr- 
dom.    A  fpirit  of  party,  inflamjed  by  refentntent, 
tranfported  the  other  fide  to  exercife  the  ereateft 
cruelties,  by  fudden  popular  emotions,  as  well  ashy 
regular  authorifed  perfecutions.     But  as  Toon  as  the 
chriftian  faith  and  worfhip,  by  being  tolerated  fiift, 
and  legally  eftablifhed  foon  afterwards,  became  bet- 
ter known,  the  groffeft  calumnies,  that  had  been 
propagated  againft  them,  began  to  die  away,  even 
among  the  vulgar.     Thefe  calumnies  had  been  fuch 
as  could  not  bear  examination  ;  more  grofs,  if  that 
be  poffible,  than  any  of  thofe  which  Chriftians  have 
propagated  againft  the  heathens,  the  Jews,  the  Ma- 
hometans, or  even  againft  one  another  in  their  fc\'e- 
ral  fefts.     One  may  eafily  conceive,  that  the  detec- 
tion of  thci'e  turned  to  the  advantage  of  chriftianity, 
and  that  patience  under  this  kind  of  perfecution,  as 
well  as  fortitude  and  perfeverance  under  another, 
did  honour  to  the  profeffors  of  this  religion,  and 
prepared  the  way  to  the  eftablifliment  of  it. 

There  is  another  circumftance  of  the  fame  ten- 
dency, which  dcferves  to  be  mentioned.  Whilft 
the  Chriftians  were  confounded  with  the  Jews,  or 
pafled  for  a  feft  of  that  religion,  they  fhared  the 
hatred  and  contempt  which  that  nation  had  con- 
tf afted.  But  they  diftinguiflied  themfelves  foon,  in 
a  manner  that  took  off  all  prejudice  qf  this  kind 
from  them,  and  (hewed  the  wifdotn  and  policy  of 

St. 


St.  Paul'a  conduft,  in  declaring  himfelf  the  apoftle 
pf  the  Gentiles,  to  whom  the  kingdom  of  Chrift 
was  opened^  and  who  were  heir$  of  the  promifes  as 
well  as  the  Jews.  On  this  popular  piinciple  chrif. 
tianity  was  propagated  :  and  one  of  the  firft  edifts 
that  Conftantine  pubUflied  in  favour  of  chriftianity, 
was  a  very  fevere  one  againft  Jews  who  (hould  in- 
fult  Chtiftians,  and  Chriftians  who  ihould  turn  to 
judaifin.  The  Jews  were  no  longer  a  chofen  peo-. 
pie  :  their  nation  was  rejected ;  and  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  were  invited  to  partake  of  the  feme  pri- 
vileges, the  fame  graces,  and  the  fame  falvation. 
Thus  the  chriftian  religion  was  made  the  religion 
of  mankind,  by  the  firft  principles  of  it,  even  wbilfl 
it  was  a  fe£t :  and  therefore  Conftantine  might  think 
very  reafonably,  that  to  embrace  and^euablifli  it 
would  be  an  effeftual  means  of  uniting  mankind 
under  his  government.  He  might  think  this  elta- 
blifliment  the  more  eafy  to  be  made  by  his  authority, 
becaufe  the  myfteries  of  chriftiaflaity  were  more  fub- 
lime  and  more  refined,  and  therefore  more  proper 
objects  of  veneration,  than  thofe  of  paganifm^ 
though  many  of  them  had  been  borrowed  from  it, 
and  becaufe  the  external  worftiip  of  the  new  religion 
might  be  rendered,  if  that  (hould  be  thought  ne- 
ceffary,  as  pompous,  and  as  fit  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people,  as  that  of  the  old,  by  adopting 
fome  of  the  ceremonies  and  ufages  of  the  old  ;  which 
adoption  the  church  had  already  begun  to  put  in 
practice. 

All  this  was  done :  and  no  man  who  confiders 
what  influence  not  princes  only,  but  private  men, 
raifed  to  the  head  of  parties,  have  had  in  the  change 
of  religions,  will  think  it  waj  hard  for  Conftantine 
to  do  it,  when  he  had  perfuaded  his  troops,  that  they 
beat  Maxentius  under  the  enfign  of  the  crofs,  and 
when  he  difputed  the  empire  with  Licinius,  the  de- 
clared enemy  of  the  crofs  afterwards.    Chriftianity 

became 
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became  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  the  empire,  and 
heathehifm,  in  its  turn,  a  perfecuted  feft,  bani/hed 
from  the  cities  by  Conftantine  and  his  fucceflbrs, 
and  forced  to  hide  its  head  in  villages  and  hamlets. 
Whilft  gentilifm,  or  the  religion  of  nations,  was  the 
eftablifhed  religion,  chriftianity  maintained  itfelf 
•  in  mod  of  the  cities  of  the  empire.  Bat  as  foon  as 
this  religion  had  taken  poffeffion  of  the  couit  and  - 
the  cities,  the  other  became  fo  generally  that  of 
peafanls  only,  that  the  appellation  of  paganifm  did, 
probably  enough^  take  its  rife  from  thence. 

Th  1  s  great  revolution  was  efFefted  in  part  by  the 
circumftances  I  have  mentioned,  and  by  others  that 
favoured  the  growth  of  chriftianity.  The  imperial 
authority  did  the  reft,  but  did  it  ill,  fo  ill,  that  the 
chief  of  thofe  political  views,  which  Conftantine  had 
in  making  this  eftablifhment,  were  defeated  by  it ; 
and  the  admiffion  of  a  religious  fociety  into  the 
ftate,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  admitted  it,  was 
the  caufe  of  all  the  ^cclefiaftical  and  theological  evils 
that  have  followed  frpm  his  time  to  ours,  and  that 
are  fo  falfely  imputed  to  religion  itfelf.  We  may  be 
afluied,  that  the  fociety  co-operated  with  the  court, 
to  bring  about  a  revolution  fo  much  to  their  advan- 
tage, and  thought  themfelves  happy  enough  to  be 
dependent,  not  independent,  on  the  emperor  ;  his 
inttruments,  not  his  allies ;  whatever  appearance  he 
might  give,  or  fuflPer  them  to  affume  in  thofe  folemn 
ecclefiaftical  farces,  wherein  he  condefcended  to 
aft,  in  fome  refpefts,  a  fecond  part.  This  fuppofition 
is  eafily  reconciled  to  hiftory  ;  and  if  it  was  lefs  fo, 
hiftory  would  be  only  the  more  inconfiftent.  We 
fhould  never  perfuade  ourfelves  that  fuch  a  man  as  it 
reprefents  Conftantine  to  have  been,  was  a  bigot,  as 
much  as  Helena,  or  reverenced  priefts  as  much  as 
(he  did  relics.  He  was  not  a  bigot,  though  the 
church  ha,s  made  him  a  fain: ;  nor  a  bubble  of  ec- 
clefiaftical policy,  though  it  feems  to  me  that  he  was 

fo 
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fo  of  his  own.  But  whilft  he  recalled  to  his  mindy 
as  hie  did  mod  probably,  the  great  fervice  religion 
was  of  to  antient  Rome,  he  feenied  to  forget  that, 
when  that  religion  flourilhed,  and  was  of  fo  much 
fervice  to  the  ftate,  it  was  under  the  immediate  in- 
fpeftion  of  the  ftate.  There  was  no  council,  but 
the  fenate,  to  define  doftrines,  nor  to  regulate  dif- 
cipline :  and  men  were  at  the  head  of  religious,  be- 
caufe  they  were  at  the  head  of  civil  ad minift ration, 
inftead  of  being  at  the  head  of  the  latter,  becaufe 
they  were  at  the  head  of  the  former. 

We  cannot  doubt,  that  the  political  views  of  Con- 
ftantine,  in  the  eftablifhment  of  t:kriftianity,  were  to 
attach  the  fubjefts  of  the  empire  more  firmly  to  him- 
felf  and  his  fucceffors,  and  the  feveral  nations  that 
compofed  it,  to  one  another,  by  the  bonds  of  a  reli- 
gion common  to  all  of  them ;  to  foften  the  ferocity 
of  the  armies ;  to  reform  the  licentioufnefo  of  the 
provinces,  and  by  infufing  a  fpirit  of  moderaiion 
and  fubmifTion  to  government,  to  extinguifh  thofe 
principles  of  avarice  and  ambition,  of  injuftice  and 
violence,  by  which  fo  many  faftions  were  formed, 
and  the  peace  of  the  ehipire  was  fo  often  and  fo  fit- 
tally  broken.  Now  no  religion  w^s  ever  fo  well 
proportioned,  nor  fo  well  direSed,  as  that  of  chrif- 
tianity  feemed  to  be  to  all  thefe  purpofes.  It  had, 
indeed,  no  tendency  to  infpire  that  love  of  the 
country,  nor  that  zeal  for  the  glory  and  grandeur 
of  it,  which  glowed  in  the  breaft  of  every  romai^ 
citizen  almoft,  whilft  the  commonwealth  was  ia 
fplendor.  But  it  recommended  what  Conftantine 
liked  better,  benevolence,  patience,  humility,  and 
all  the  fofter  virtues,  fubjeftion  to  the  civil  powers 
as  to  the  ordinances  of  God,  and  paflive  obedience 
aiid  non-refiftance.  Thefe  it  recommended  ;  and 
thefe,  it  is  faid,  the  Chriftians  had  praftifed,  not 
only  whilft  they  lay  under  the  ordinary  hardfliip^ 
impofed  upon  them,  but  under  the  extroardinary 

fevcritv 
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fpverity  of  ten  perfecutions,  wherein  ecclefiaftical 
writers  boaft,  ^Jow  truly  *  mjty  be  doubted,  that 
thirty  bifeops  of  the  church  of  Rome  alone  were 
martyrifpd*, 

*  Ecclefiaftical,  like  all  other  party  writers,  deferve  little 
credit  wHen  they  relate  fafts,  or  draw  charafters,  which  may 
feem  to  rcfled  honor  on  thofe  of  their  own  fide,  and  to  render 
their  adverfaries  odious.  That  Chriftians  were  fometimes  per- 
iecuted,  is  a  point  out  of  difpute.  But  whether  thefe  perfe- 
cutions were  fo  frequent,  fo  fevere,  and  fo  unprpvolped,  as  they 
iland  reprefented,  is  a  point  very  difputable.  Iffomeofthe 
emperors,  and  thofe  no^;  of  the'  worft,  ufed  the  Chriftians  ill; 
others,  and  thofe  not  of  the  beft,  ftiewed  them  favor.-  Ori^en, 
who  was  the  fon  of  a  martyr,  and  who  afpired  to  be  fuch  him- 
felf,afrerts(a),I  think,  that  they  wbofufiered  for  their  religion 
were  few.  The  authority  is  good,  and  the  matter  of  faft  pro- 
bable. Whoever  confiders  the  temper  and  char^fter  of  le<Els, 
of  relig'ous  fefts  efpecially,  and  of  the  primitive  Chriftians 
among  others,  will  think  it  probable,  that  whenever  they  were 
punimed  by  the  heathen  magiftrate?,  they  were  ready  to  im- 
pute their  puaiihment  to  their  chriftianity,  and  to  complain  of 
perfecution.  Their  clergy  were,  under  pretence  of  religion, 
a  very  lawlefs  tribe,  and  paid  little  regard,  oji  many  occa- 
iions,  to  the  government  whofe  fubjefts  they  were.  They 
uiurped  the  part  of  civil^  judges,  they  aifumed  the  power  of 
making  'wills,  they  took  poiTeSon  by  fraud,  or  violence,  of  the 
eftates  of  others  ;  and  not  content  to  break  the  laws  in  fuch  in- 
ftances  as  thefe,  which  maybe  called  private,  they  broke  them 
in  the  moft  public  manner,  and  inftigated  others  to  break  them 
by  popular  infurreftions  againft  the  legal  authority  of  magif- 
trates,  and  by  tumults  and  riots,  in  wnich  they  infulted  not 
only  the  eftablifhcd  religion  of  the  empire,  but  even  their  own 
religion,  as  it  was  praftifed  by  thofe  who  differed  from  them 
in  any  points  of  dodrine  or  difcipline.  Zeal,  worked  up  to 
enthufiafm,  pufhed  them  to  thefe  exceffes,  and  we  may  well 
believe,  that  they  who  were  punifhed  for  them  were  decorated 
with  the  title  of  martyrs,  and  made  the  heroes  of  pioiis  ro- 
mances by  the  zeal  of  others.  The  lift  of  martyrs  coniifted,  I 
believe,  of  thpfe  whofufFered  for  breaking  the  peace,  and  for 
infulting  one  religion,  as  much  as  of  thofe  who  fuffered  for 
profefling  quietly  another,  nay  more :  and  thus  is  might  be 
immeafurably  lengthened*  Thus  too  the  affcrtion  of  Ori^cn 
may  be  reconciled  eafily  to  the  opinion,  that  thicre  was  an  in- 
numerable army  of  martyrs  in  the  primitive  church.    W«  ^^^ 

paiTagcs 
.{a)  Lib.  3.  contra.  Ccif. 
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Such  doflrinps  and  fuch  cKamples  might  well 
encourage  Conftantine  to  chink,  that  nothing  could 
contribute  more,  than  the  eftablifliment  of  chriCi. 
tianity  in  the  empire,  to  the  eftablifhment  of  here- 
ditary imperial  dignity  in  his  family,  and  to  univer- 
fal  peace  and  tranquillity.  He  was  confirmed  in 
this  expeftation,  no  doubt,  by  the  profeflions  and 
adulations  of  Sylvefter,  and  of  the  whole  tribe  of 
ecclefiaftics  ;  whether  the  tale  of  his  converfion  by 
this  pope  has  any  more  truth  in  it,  than  that  of  his 
femous  grant  to  the  church  of  Rome,  or  not.  But 
in  order  to  difcern  the  better  how  thefe  profeflions 
were  kept,  and  what  the  effefts  have  been  of  this 
ecclefiaftical  eftablifliment,  we  muft  defcend  into 
Ibme  few  particulars,  at  lead,  concerning  it,  from 
Conftantine  to  Charles  the  great,  and  from  Charles 
the  great  down  to  our  own  age.  The  ufurpations 
of  the  religiovis  on  the  civil  fociety,  the  abule  of 
theology,  ^nd  the  abominable  confequences  of  this 
abufe,  were  in  part  alike,  and  in  part  different,  and 

paflages  in  the  letters  of  Julian,  which  confirm  very  much 
what  is  here  fuppofed.  In  that  which  he  writes  to  the  Alex- 
andrians, it  appears,  that  he  did  not  banifh  Athanafius  becauia 
he  was  a  bifhbp,  but  on  account  of  his  intriguing  fpirit,  and 
the  difturbances  he  raifed.  Julian  gives  the  Chriftians  lea\e 
tochoofeany  other  bi (hop,  who  might  inftruft  them  as  well 
as  Athanafius ;  and  adds,  that  if  they  defircd  to  have  him  at 
Alexandria  for  any  other  reafon,  that  was  the  reafon  for  which 
he  wasbanifhed.  Thi§  emperor,  on  whofe  tellimony,  tho*  he 
was  an  apoflate,  a  reafonable  man,  who  confidered  the  cha- 
rafters  ot  both,  would  rely  much  fooner,  than  he  would  rely 
on  that  of  fuch  a  turbulent,  intriguing,  foul-mouthed  pri'eft  as 
Cyril ;  this  emperor,  I  fay,  complains  loudly  of  the  chriilian 
flocks  for  perfecuting  one  another,  and  for  infuking  the  efta- 
bliihed  church,  at  the  juftigation  of  their  paftors.  When  he 
promifes,  therefore,  to  force  none  to  worihip  at  his  altars,  and 
commands  the  heathens  not  to  injure  nor  affront  any  of  them, 
^  he  comniands  them  iikewife  to  live  in  peace  with  the  heathens 
and  with  one  another,  and  threatens  to  punifh  them,  not  for 
their  religion,  but  for  fedition,  and  th^  violation  of  the  civil 
laws. 

diflferently 
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differently  carried  on  with  regard  to  power  efpccially, 
in  thefe  two  periods,  which  for  that  reafon  it  is 
good  to  diftinguifti. 

SECTION    XXIV. 

These  ufurpaiions  might  have  been  wholly  pre- 
vented :  and  altho*  the  abufe  of  theology,  which 
was  grown  up  a  great  height,  could  not  be  fo,  yet 
might  the  growth  of  it  have  been  checked,  and  the 
tragical  effefts  of  it, have  been  prevented,  if  Con- 
ftantine  had  reduced,  and  his  fucceffors  had  kept 
the  clergy  within  proper  bounds  inftead  of  giving 
fuch  a  loofe  to  avarice  and  ambition,  to  enthufiafin 
and  contentious  fubtilty,  as  made  them  the  plagues 
and  tcourges  of  the  world.  The  emperors  were 
fovereign  pontiffs.  As  fuch,  either  with  this  title, 
or  without  it,  they  fhould  have  kept  the  whole 
power  over  ecclefiaflical  as  well  as  civil  affairs  iu 
their  oWn  hands,  and  have  applied  the  former  to 
preferve  order  and  difcipline,  to  prevent  abufe  and 
corruption  in  the  chrifUan,  as  it  had  been  their  pre- 
rogative and  their  duty  to  apply  it  in  the  heathen 
church.  This  was  natural ;  this  was  reafonable. 
But  nothing  could  be  more  unnatural,  nor  more  un- 
reafonable,  than  to  diveft  thcmfelves  of  any  part  of 
imperial  power,  in  fiivor  of  this  order. 

It  feems  too,  th?it  there  could  be  no  need  of  do- 
ing fo.  That  the  bifhops  gave  the  emperors  leave 
to  retain  the  title  of  fovereign  pontiffs,  is  one  of 
xhofi  idle  tales  which  Baronius  invented.  But  that 
no  objeftion  appears  to  have  been  made  to  it  by  the 
Chriftians,  is  true ;  and  if  there  was  no  objeftion 
made  for  holding  a  pagan  pontificate,  there  would 
have  been  certainly  none  for  affuming  that  office  in 
the  chriftian  church.  I  will  not  fay,  that  the  em- 
perors might  have  performed  pontifical  funftions ; 
tho*  I  fee  no  abfurdity  in  the  propofition,  nor  am 

able 
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able  to  conceive  why  they  fliould  not  have  exafted 
to   be  ordained  priefts  and  primates  of  the  whole 
chriftian  church  from  the  firft,  if  that  form  had 
been  thought  neceflary,  as  they  have  fubmitted  to 
be   crowned  emperors,  fince  that  time,  by  the  bi- 
fhops.     But  this  I  will  fay,  and  no  divine  of  our 
church  will  dare  to  conrradift  me,  that  they  might 
have  made  themfelves  heads  of  the  church,  defen- 
ders of  the  faith,  and,  next  under  God  and  his  fon 
Chrift  Jefus,  fupreme  moderators  and  governors  in 
all  matters  ecclefialtical  and  civil,  without  being 
priefts*  From  whence  Ihoiild  any  oppofi'tion  to  Con- 
ftantine  or  his  fucceflbrs  have  arifen,  if  he  or  they 
had  thought  fit  to  execute  the  functions  of  chriftian 
pontiifs,  when  the  ftate  of  religion  in  the  empire 
■   permitted  them  to  do  fo;  fince  they  kept. the  title, 
wore  the  robe,  and  executed  fome  of  the  powers, 
at  Jeaft,  of  fupreme  pontiffs  iu  the  pagan  church  ? 
Should  it  have  come  from   the  biftiops  ?    But  the 
bifliops  were  mean  and  generally  ignorant  men,  ex- 
ercifed  in  the  loweft  and  leaft  honorable  profeffions, 
eleded  by  party  and  fadlion,  by  intrigue  and  vio- 
lence,  and  ready  to  comply  with  any  mode  that  was 
prevalent,  according  to  the  charafter  giVen  of  them 
nearly  about  this  time  by  St.  Gjegory  of  Nazianze. 
We  may  aflfure  ourfelves  the  good  men  would  have 
founded  high  the  honor  which  Gonftantine  did  the 
church,  and  his  zeal  for  our  holy  religion,  before 
they  had  got  the  ftrength  they  got  afterwards,  for 
want  of  this  very  precaution.     Then  indeed,  fuch 
an  inequality  of  privileges  and  advantages  was  efta- 
bliOied  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity  in  manyre- 
fpefts,  and  in  this  particularly,  that  the  former  were 
deemed  capable  of  exercifing  all  the  powers,  and  of 
enjoying  all  the  dignities  and  profits  of  civil  magif. 
trades,  whilft  the  latter  were  excluded  from  all  ec- 
clefiaftical  power,  dignity,  and  profit.     In  a  word, 
,  we  may  believe  that  this  ftep  would  have  been  po- 
pular 
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pular  among  the  whole  body  of  Cbriftiaiis^  \vhea 
their  religion  was  firft  eftablifhed.  Nothing  vould 
have  appeared  moft  juft  thaa  that  an  emperor,  by 
vfhofe  hivor  alone  they  became  members  of  an  efta- 
blilhed  church,  from  being  numbers  of  a  fed,  fd- 
dom  tolerated,  often  perfecuted,  and  always  aSid* 
ed,  fliould  fuffer  no  diminution  of  his  imperial  pre-* 
rogative  in  this  great  change. 

CoNSTANTiNB  negleded  to  take  this  advantage, 
in  the  extent  in  which  he  might  have  aiferted  his 
right  to  it.  He  took,  indeed,  fome  airs  of  fupre- 
macy  on  certain  occafions,  and  fo  did  his  fucceflbrs. 
They  prefidcd  in  the  fynods  they  convened,  they 
controuied  the  proceedings  of  thefe  aiTembHes,  and 
they  confirmed  their  decrees  in  matters  of  do&rine 
as  well  as  difcipline ;  for  without  this  confirmation 
thefe  decrees  would  have  had  little  effeft.  By  thefe 
means  the  emperors  fecured  their  prerogative,  on 
which  ccclefiaiHcal  fynods  would  not  have  failed  to 
incroach  more  than  they  did,  or  at  leafl  fafter,  in 
cafes  of  appeals,  of  exemptions  from  fecular  jurif- 
didion,  or  from  the  common  burden  of  taxes,  and 
in  many  other  cafes.  But  the  fucceflbrs  of  Con- 
flantine  laying  afide  even  the  title  of  fovereign  pon- 
tiffs in  little  more  than  half  a  century,  if  Gratian 
did  lay  it  afide,  and  neither  Conftantine  nor  they 
having  preferved  a  fteady  exercife  of  the  pontifical 
power  over  ecclefiaflical  affairs  and  ecclefiaftical  per- 
ions  in  the  chriflan  church,  the  exercife  of  it  de- 
volved  of  courfe  on  the  bifhops.  A  conftant  exer- 
cife gave  the  pretence,  and  fettled  the  opinion  of  a 
fole  right  in  them,  who  could  have  none  indepen- 
dently on  the  emperors,  even  in  ordinary  cafes,  to 
many  extraordinary  powers,  whilft  an  occafional 
exercife  of  powers  that  belonged  of  right  to  thefe 
princes  came  to  be  looked  upon  in  them  as  ufurpa- 
tion  and  facrilege.  Their  chaplains  became  their 
mafters  :  and  one  of  thefe  pretends  to  be  fo  even  at 

tjbis 
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this  time;  How  Conftantme  wais  the  bubble  of  his 
o^n  policy,  as  I  have  prefumed  to  fay  that  he  was, 
as  many  great  men  have  been,  and  as  Charlemagne 
was  in  much  the  fame  rcipeft  four  hundred  years  af- 
ter him,  may  be  rfiewn,  I  think,  on  good  grounds 
of  probability,  without  fuppofing  him  to  have  been 
milled  by  a  bigot  relfpefl:  for  thu  church,  which  many 
of  thofe  who  fucceeded  him  were.  It  may  be  ihewn, 
I  think,  even  by  ecclefiaftkal  hiftory,  for  this,  like 
other  hiftories,  ibews  very  often  more  than  it  owns, 
even  what  it  denies ;  and  the  fagacity  of  the  I'eader 
gives  htm  often  a  right  of  faying  to  the  hiftorian 
**  ex  ore  tuo  condemnaberis.'' 

Thus  it  feems  to  me,  that  the  great  and  funda« 
mental  error  from  whence  fo  many  others  proceeded^ 
and  which  Conftantine  committed  in  the  eftabiifh* 
ment  of  chrifHanity,  was  this,  which  has  been 
touthed  already.  He  admitted  a  clergy  into  the 
^ablifhment,  on  the  fame  foot  on  which  this  order 
had  flood,  whilft  chriftianity  was  the  religion,  and 
thefe  men  were  the  heads,  the  direftors,  the  gover- 
nors, and  magiftrates  of  a  feci  by  no  authority  but 
that  of  the  feft  itfelf,  and  therefore  illegally  fuch. 
He  admitted  them,  vefted  with  his  authority,  which 
might  be  necaffary  as  long  as  Chriftians  made  a  ieft 
apart,  diftinO:  from  the  other  fuhjefts  of  the  empire, 
and  not  only  out  of  the  proteftion  of  the  laws,  but 
obnoxious  to  them,  and  which  became  unneceflaxy 
and  dangerous  when  chriflianity  had  a  legal  efl:a« 
bliffament,  and  when  the  profelTors  of  it  were  en- 
tirely incorporated  into  the  empire,  enjoyed  thepro- 
teftion  of  the  laws  in  common  with  other  fubjects^ 
ahd  more  of  the  fmites.and  favors  of  the  cci:rt. 
The  conducl  of  Conftantine,  on  this  c;reat  occafioBb 
muft  needs  appear  extremely  abfurd  to  every  one 
-who  confiders  the  confequences  it  had.  But  we  may 
cafily  conceive  that  the  (late  of  chriftianity,  of  pa* 
^gftnifm,  and  of  the  empire  in  general,  as  well  as  a 

multitude 
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multitudeof  particular  circumftances  to  us  unknown, 
might  determine  him,  on  apparent  reafons  of  good 
policy,  to  hold  it.  •  If  we  feek  for  thefe  reafons  in 
the  hiftorians  of  chat  age,  or  in  more  modem  ecde- 
liaftical  writers,  we  fhall  be  miiled  or  difappointed. 
Eufebius  wrote  a  panegyric,  Zozimus  a  fatyr,  and 
no  relations  can  be  more  confufed,  no  authority 
more  precarious  than  thofe  of  all  the  authors  who 
have  treated  thefe  fubjefts,  and  indeed  every  other 
ecclefiaftical  fubjefl,  from  that  age  to  this.  They 
have  been  all  intent  to  ferve  fome  particular  turn : 
and  tho'  all  men  are  regardlefs  of  truth  in  fuch  a 
difpofition  of  mind,  yet  are  there  none  fo  regardlefs 
of  it  as  thefe  writers,  who  have  rendered  church 
hiftory  more  inconfiftent,  and  more  grofsly  fabu- 
lous, than  any  other  hiftory,  perhaps,  than  fome 
romances.  But  ftill,  notwithftanding  the  little  re- 
liance that  any  of  them  deferve,  fome  general 
truths  refult  from  the  concurrent  tenor  of  their  writ- 
ing ;  two  of  which  I  (hall  mention,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  conduft  of  Conftantine. 

SECTION    XXV. 

The  firft  of  thefe  truths  is,  that  this  emperor 
neither  defigned  to  eftablifh  chriftianity,  nor  did  in 
fea  eftablifh  it  with  any  other  view,  than  that  of 
making  it  fubfervient  to  his  ambition  and  policy. 
He  worked  up  this  eftablifliment  of  religion,  which 
he  preferred  to  paganifm,  for  reafons  already  given, 
by  flow  degrees,  as  he  found  it  anfwer  his  purpofes, 
and  he  trimmed  long  between  the  two.  The  fe- 
cond  of  thefe  truths  is,  that  in  the  defign  of  attach- 
ing  the  whole  body  of  Chriftians  to  himfelf,  he  chofe 
to  do  it  by  the  medium  of  the  clergy.  The  Chrif- 
tians were  difperfed  over  the  empire,  and  even  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  it.  They  were  of  all  nations 
and  all  languages.  But  among  them  all,  this  or- 
der 
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Act  of  men,  which  we  call  the  religious  fociety, 
was  eftablifhed.  This  order  was  often  divided  ;  and 
their  divifions  formed  different  fefts.  But  however 
divided  they  were,  nay  the  more  they  were  divided, 
the  more  need  they  had  of*  irfiperial  favor.  The 
pallors  were  brought  by  one  common  intereft  under 
the  influence  of  the  court ;  and  the  flocks  were 
every  where  under  the  influence  of  their  pafliors. 
Thefe  two  principles  run  thro'  the  whole  conduft  of 
Conftantine,  in  every  relation  of  it  that  is  come 
down  to  us. 

Th£R£  is  little  room  to  doubt,  that  he  had  taken 
the  refolution  of  efliablifhing  chriftianity  when  he 
marched,  in  the  feventh  year  of  his  reign,  from 
Gaul  into  Italy  againft  Maxentiu.s.  It  is  much  more 
probable  too,  that  this  refolution  produced  the  nii-^ 
racle  of  an  illuminated  crofs  in  the  air,  with  an  in-* 
fcription  promifing  him  viftory,  and  which  he  at  . 
firmed  upon  oath  that  he  had  feen,  as  Eufebius  re- 
lates, than  that  any"  fuch  miracle  produced  his  con- 
verfion.  A  ftory  like  this  was  fufficient  to  make  the 
impreflion  he  defigned.  Nay  that  which  Zozimus 
relates  of  a  monftrous  flight  of  owls,  that  fettled  on 
the  walls  of  Rome  when  Maxentius  marched  out  of 
the  city  to  give  Conftantine  battle,  and  which  this 
emperor  feeing,  drew  out  his  troops,  might  have  its 
eflfea  likewife.  His  army  did  not  confift  of  Romans, 
attached  to  their  antient  religion,  tho'  even  by  fuch 
the  omen  would  have  been  well  received,  but  of 
Britons,  whom  we  believe  to  have  been,  already 
Chriftians,  and  of  the  Celtic  nations,  to  whom  we 
may  believe  that  all  religions  were  indifferent 
enough. 

But  however  this  might  be,  whether  Conftan- 
tine came  into  Italy  with  a  refolution  of  eftablifliing 
chriftianity,  and  of  leaning  on  that  party  in  the  em- 
pire,  or  whether  he  took  the  refolution  when  he 
bad  beat  Maxentius,  it  is  evident  that  this  refolution 

was 
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was  no  other  than  I  have  reprefented  it.     Licinins 
was  not  certainly  a  convef  t  to  chriftianity,  and  yet 
the  firfl:  edi£t  in  favour  of  this  religion  was  pubtiflied 
in  his  name  and  by  his  authority,  as  well  as  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  Conftantine.     This 
edia  gave  an  entire  liberty  of  confcicnce.    No  per- 
fon  was  to  be  any  longer  reftrained  ftom  embraudng- 
chriftianity,  but  every  one  was  fet  at  liberty  to  pro- 
fefs  the  religion  he  liked  beft«    This  was  the  pur- 
port of  the  tdiSt.    Eufebius  himfelf  carries  it  tio 
farther,  and  there  was  nothing  in  it  which  Licinioi, 
or  any  other  pagan  prince,  who  thought  it  his  in* 
tcreft  to  relax  the  feverity  of  former  edids,  and  to 
keep  meafures  of  moderation  with  the  Chriftiaaty 
might  not  grant  uithoat  becoming  a  Chriftiaiu 
Many  other  favors^  more  confiderable  and  pardcO' 
kr  to  Chriftianity,  were  granted  afterwards.    Eu^^ 
,  iebius  found  them  high  *:  and  they  were  great^  oo 
doubt,. though  they  did  little  more  than  re-e{bd)lifli 
Chriflians  in  their  former  rights  and  polTeffions,  f^ 
mit  unjuft  and  cruel  fentences,  redore  confifcatioii^ 
and  recal  from  banifhment  and  the  mines  fuch  as 
had  been  condemned  to  them.  In  all  thefe  inftances, 
the  authority  of  Liciaius  concurred  with  that  of 
Conftamine  :  and  if  paganifm  was  not  extirpated, 
chrillianity  was  in  a  good  degree  eftabliflied,  whilft 
they  governed  the  empire  jointly.  When  they  qpiar- 
relied,  the  fame  political  motive  that  made  Liciniui 
change  his  conda4fty  and  perfecate  the  chriftiaiiSi 
made  Conftantine  perfid  in  fhewing  favt>r  to  them. 
Heraifed  them  to  the  higheft  dignities,  iittruiUd 
them  with  the  mod  important  commands,  and  ia;' 
creafed  the  ftrength  of  a  party  in  the  empire*  wfaicb 
was  zcaloufly  attached  to  him. 

*  Eufeb.  paifiin  in  hift.  et  ib  vka  Coaftaoto 

Not- 
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NoTwiTHSTANiMNo  Ais  he  trimmed  ^&  the 
etli^r,  and  k  is  evident  that  bis  zeal  for  chriftianity 
5R^as  at  feaft  as  much  political  as  religious.     Eille- 
iDfius  makes  l^m  very  devout  and  pious,   and  com- 
pares, in  one  place,  his  palace  to  a  church,  in  which 
afletnblies  of  the  feithful  were  held.     But  as  the  fla- 
grant crimes  he  committed  are  inconfiftent  with  the 
devotion  and  piety  afcribed  to  him  by  ecclefiaftical 
adulation,  fo  the  whole  tenor  of  his  public  ads  de- 
monftrates  that  Zozimus  had  fome  reafon  to  fay,  he 
fa'voured  ^t  pagan  rites  in  order  to  pleafe  the  fe- 
nate,  though  he  meaned  to  eftabiifh  chriftianity. 
Thus  he  permitted,  even  about  the  time  that  he 
held  the  nicaean  council,  and  by  a  folemn  refcript, 
that  the  arufpices  (hould  be  publicly  confulted ; 
nay  he  commanded  it  on  the  occafion  of  fome  re- 
puted prodigies  that  had  happened.     Thus  again, 
he  gave  countenance,  at  leaft,  to  feveral  fuperfti- 
tious  fports  that  were  celebrated  in  acknowledgment 
of  \4&oi:ies  obtained,  and  to  feveral  forts  of  inchant- 
•  ments  that  were  deemed  effeftual  to  procure  health 
and  other  divine  ifavours.     Many  inftances  of  the 
fame  kind  may  be  produced,  to  (hew  what  meafures 
Conftantine  thought  himfelf  obliged  in  good  policy 
to  keq>  with  paganifra,  even  after  he  had  vanquifli- 
ed  Licinius,  and  put  him  to  death.     But  it  will  be 
fufficient   that  I   mention  one  more,    which   was 
the  ftrongeft  of  all,  and  which  leads  to  the  fec^pnd 
*  of  thefe  general  truths,  that  have  been  obferved  to 
refult  from  all  the  hiftories  of  this  great  revolution. 
That  feveral  offices,  which  were  not  only  pagan 
in  name,  but  in  their  fundlion^i  too,   were  poffetfed 
and  executed  by  thofe  who  profefled  chriftianity, 
feems  to  me  much  more  clear  than  the  diftinftions 
and  excufes  that  are  brought  in  favour  of  the  prac- 
tice.    The  practice  was  authorifed  by  the  example 
of  Conftantine,  who  held  to  the  laft  the  fupreme 
pontificate  of  the  pagan  church.    I  know  that  fome 
Vol.  iV.  F  f  -  writers 
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writers  have  ventured  to  de&y  the  iad,  againft  tbe 
evidence  of  hiftory  and,  ancient  infcriptions.  I  know 
too,  that  much  cafuiftry  has  been  employed  by  Ba- 
ronius  and  others,  to  ihew  that  cfariftian  emperors 
might  aflume  che  title,  and  wear  the  robe,  without 
fuperftition  or  idolatry ;  for  thefe  authors  are  pleafed 
to  fuppofe,  that  they  did  no  more.    But  ihey  con^ 
tradid  themfelves  when  they  excufe  even  this,  by 
urging,  that  the  authority  of  fupreme  pontiff  was 
nece{&ry  to  keep  the  fenate  and  the  bulk  of  the 
.people,  who  were  ftrongly  addided  to  the  old  reli- 
gion, in  fubjefiion  to  the  imperial  authority  i  for 
how  could  the  authority  of  fupreme  pontiff  have  thb 
or  any  other  efied,  unlefs  it  was  exerdfed  ?    And 
how  could  it  be  exercifed>  without  ta^ng  fome 
ihare  in  the  fuperftitious  difcipline  fignified  by  that 
my  (tic  robe*,  which  Gralian  is  faid  to  have  refiifed 
to  wear  for  that  very  reafbn  ?    But  if  Gratian  was 
thus  fcrupulous,  and  his  fucceffors  after  him,  of 
which  we  may  have  leave  to  doubt,  Conftantine  was 
not  fo ;  or  he  might  wear  the  myftic  robe  of  pon- 
tiff With  as  little  regard  to  the  fignifications  of  it,  as 
one  of  the  Othos  had,  very  probably,  to  thofe  of 
the  robe  he  wore,  and  whereon  the. revelations  of 
the  apocalypfe  were  expreffed  in  embroidery.    The 
power  and  influence  of  this  office  had  been  great  at 
all  times,  and  therefore  the  emperors  had  kept  it 
like  that  of  the  tribunes  in  their  own  hands..  But 
this  power  and  this  influence  were  never  greater 
than  now,  and  the  oflice  of  pontiff  was  grown  more 
confiderable  than  that  of  confuL     It  is  very  wpba- 
ble  that  Conftantine  dared  not  diveft  himfeir  ojf  it: 
.  and  I  believe  the  beft  reafon  that  can  be  given  why 
he  did  nor  make  himfelf  fovereign  pontiff  of  the 
Chriftians  is  this,  chat  he  found  it  neceffary^  or  at 
leaft  expedient,  to  continue  high  prieft  of  the  Pa- 

gam. 
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jpnns.  The  abfurdity,  however,  was  equally  great* 
whether  it  was  owing  to  his  misfortune  or  his  fault. 
The  abfurdity,  I  mean,  of  prefiding  over  a  church 
he  intended  to  fubvert,  and  not  prefiding  over  that 
^rhich  he  intended  to  ereft. 

The  confequences  began  to. appear  very  foon, 
and  have  continued  ever  fince  producing,  under  va- 
rious forms,  in  various  ways,  and  with  little  or  no 
interruption,  an  uniformity  of  mifchief.  The  pre- 
eminence and  dominion  over  confcience,  which  a 
religious  focJety  had  acquired  among  the  Chiiftians 
whilft  they  were  a  feci  in  the  empire,  did  not  only 
jcontinue,  but  were  vaftly  extended,  and  increafed 
when  this  religion  became  the  eftablifhed  religion 
of  the  empire.  They  were  extended  and  increafed 
in  the  exercife,  and  therefore  in  the  effed  of  them. 
No  powers  were  taken  from  this  order  of  men,  not 
even  thofe  to  which  they  Jiad  the  leaft  pretence  after 
this  great  change.  On  the  contrary,  many  were 
added  to  them,  and  the  weight  of  that  civil  autho- 
rity, on  which  they  ufurped,  ferved  to  enforce  their 
ufurpations.  Tlieir  pre-eminence  and  their  domi- 
nion over  confcience  had  been  fo  far  from  promot- 
ing charity,  and  maintaining  unity,  that  chey  had 
promoted  and  maintained  a  perpetual  ftrifeand  con- 
tention among  Chriftians.  If  Chriftians  fuffered 
much  by  heathen  perfecutions,  they  fuffered  much 
by  their  pwn  inteftine  divifions.  They  could  not, 
indeed,  make  war,  and  maffacrc  one  another,  nor 
difturb,  in  that  manner,  the  peace  of  the  empire.  ^ 
The  authority  of  the  emperors,  and  the  ftrengih  of 
the  1(3 man  legions,  kept  them  in  awe,  and  made, 
fuch  exceffes  imprafticable.  But  their  divifions 
were  fuch,  that  the  feft  might  have  been  diffolved, 
perhaps,  whilft  ix  was  a  feci,  and  the  very  name  of 
chriftianity  have  been  loft,  if  the  falutary  remedy  of  a 
perfecution,  common  to  them  all,  had  not  fome- 
,  times  intervened  to  make  them  remember,  that  they 

F  f  ,2  were 
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were  all  of  the  fame  religion.  Tbefe  .diforders, 
however,  being  copfined  to  a  feft,  affefled  the  ro- 
man  (late  no  more  than  ours  woulfl  be  jalBFeflted,  if 
any  drfputes  (hoiild  arife  about  inwarjl  light  and 
fpifitual  gifts  among  the  qpakers,  and  if  thofe  peace- 
able perfons  ihould  fall  out,  call  names,  and  excom- 
municate one  another.  But  when  the  empire  became 
chriftian,  thefe  di^ifions  became  fatal  to  the  public 
tranquillity  and  welfare. 

CoNSTANTiNE  had  fome  e^rperience  of  this  in  his 
own  reign,  towards  the  end  of  it  efpecially.  But 
he  might  ftill  hope,  and  the  fubpMffive  behayiour.of 
the  clergy  towards  him  might  encourage  him  to 
hope,  that  however  divided  they  were  concerning 
fpeculative  points  of  religion,  he  fliould  hold  tfiefn 
faft  to  his  injtereft  by  thqir  own,  and  being  matler 
of  the  (hepherds,  -(hould  be.mafter  of  the^ocks,  as 
it  has  beeii  hinted  already.  He  purfued  this  prin- 
ciple therefore.  He  added  to  the  dignity  ofecclc- 
fiaftical  perfons,  by  the  regard  he  fhewed  them, 
and  by  the  honours  he  aifefled  to  do. them.  He 
added  to  their  power  and  authority,  by  the  wealth, 
the  privileges,  and  immunities  he  beftowed  upon 
them,  and  by  the  laws  he  made  in  their  favor.  AH 
this  tended,  in  appearance, and  in  pretence,  to  the 
fupport  and  improvement  of  a  foiritual  power  alone. 
He  meaned,  that  this  fhould  be  diftind  .fro.m  the 
civil ;  that  they  (houki  be  independent  of  one  ano- 
ther, and  both  dependjsnt  on  him  ;  and  he  did  not 
lee  that  this  was  a  diftindtion  without  any  real  dif- 
ference* He  dpes  not  feem  to  have  enough  confi- 
dered  two  things,  whiijh  Jong  experience  has  made 
manifefl:  fince,  and  which,  one  would  imagine  he 
Ihould  have  forefee.n.  He  ihould  haye  for^feen, 
that  ecclefiaftical  magidraites  would  be  always  Icfs 
dependent  on  the  emperors  tjiap  the  civil,  and  wetp 
for  that  reafon  lefs  fit  to  betrufted  with  power.  It 
was  obvious,  that  civil  magiftrsttes  were  the  creatures 
^   ""■  '     of 
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of  his  wili,  whom  he  could  make  aod  unmake  at' 

pleafure,  and  not  only  deprive  of  the  offices  they 

held 9  but  of  all  right  to  any  magiftracy  whatever  ; 

v/hereas  thefe  ecclefiaftical  magiftrates,  whom  he 

aSmitted  by  a  legal  eftablrfhment  into  the  empire, 

vrere  eleded  independently  on  him  into  particular 

offices,  and  had  a  right  to  this  fort  of  magiftracy  in  ^ 

general,  whidi  he  couM  neither  give  nor  take  away. 

He  fhbuld  have  for^feen,  that  an  abfotute  power 

over  private  confciences  was  in  nature,  and  might 

prove  in  effed,  a  much  greater  power  than  his  own  j 

that  the  church  might  turn  againft  the  ftate  ;  from 

the  companion  become  the  rival,  and  from  the  rival, 

the  tyrant  of  it.     This  happened  in  four  centuries 

after  his  time.     Tjie  conftitution  of  the  chriftian 

church,  before  Conftantlne  laid  the  foundations  of 

that  fpiritual  tyratiny;,  which  he  and  his  fu<;ceflbrs 

rsdfed ;  and  this  fpiritual  tyranny,  eftablifhed  and 

grown  into  fullftrength  before  Charles  the  great, 

laid  the  foundations  of  that  temporal  tyranny,  which 

he  and  his  father  eftablifhed  in  the  bifhops  of  RbmCi 

the  remains  of  which  are  ftill  exiftent. 


SECTION     XXVi, 

During  this  period,  that  reaches  from  the  ber 
ginning  of  the  fourth  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  ceiir 
tury,  the  reli^ous  fociety  pretended  direftly  to  fpi- 
rhal  "pbwer  alone,  as  it  has  been  obferved.  Indi- 
reftly,  indeed  j  they  affumed  a  (hare  of  the  other, 
incroached  on  the  civil  magiftrates,  and  oppofed' 
and  infulted  them,  whereof  there  were  fev^eral  in- 
fttneeS  at  Rottie  and  Alexandria  particularly*.   But 

in 

•  J  • 

*  No  inftance  of  tKis  kind  can  be  given  greater  than  the' 
ipliole  condu^  of  Cyril,  the  alexandrian  biihop.  TKis  faint 
and  &ther  of  the  church  was  violent  andpruel  againft  all  thofe 
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in  the  main,  they  exprefled  great  refpeft  and  Aib- 
njfffion  to  the  emperors.     Conftantine  abetted  theni 

in 

wlio  difFercd  from  him,  even  in  cxprcflion  ;  for  Neftorius  did 
little  more ;  and  yet,  when  he  had  prevailed  on  Theodofius,  hj 
bribing  moft  proba^bly  the  eunuch  Scholafticus,  to  turn  at  once 
ffom  favouiiig  Neftorius  to  declare  againft  him,  this  wretch,  in 
cpncert  with  pope  Celell)nu%perfecuted  the  poor  man  to  death 
with  the  mofl  perfevering  and  inveterate  madice*     He  fhewed 
the  fame  violenceof  temper  in  ufurping  on  the  civil  j>ower, 
and  in  fupporting  thcfe  ufurpations  by  riots,  infurre^ions, 
and  aiTaflinations.     He  took  upon  him,  without  any  authority 
from  the  civil  magiflrate,  to.  punifh  not  only  Jews,  but  fuch 
Chriftians  as  he  caUed  heretics ;  to  drive  them  out  of  the  city, 
and  to  plunder  their  houfes,  and  churches,  the  fpoils  of  which  he 
abandoned  to  the  mob,  who  were  the  inftrumenis  of  his  tyranny, 
'  for  their  greater  encouragement.     Oreftes,  the  governor  of 
Alexandria,  complained  of  thefe  invafions  and  outrages,  and 
attempted  to  reftraia  them,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  do :  but  Cyri], 
by  exciting  the  common  people,  the  moft  feditious  that  were 
to  be  found  in  any  city  of  the  empire,  maintained,  as  i\  were, 
a  civil  war  in  that  city,  and  called  in  another  fort  of  mob  to 
join  with  this  in  fupporting  it.     He  called,  in  five  hundred 
monks  at  once  from  their  retreats  in  the  mountains  of  Nitria. 
To  one  of  thefe,  named  Amnnonius,  a  fit  inftrumeut  for  his 
pUrpofe,  he  gave  the  command  of  this  fecular  and  ecclefiaftical  ^ 
mob,  by  whom  Oreftes  was  attacked  in  the  ftreets  of  Alex- 
andria. He  was  refcued,  indeed,  and  his  life  was  faved,  though 
he  had  been  wounded  by  Ammonius  in  the  fray.      The  mob 
was  difperfed,  Ammonius  feifed  and  put  to  death,  and- Cyril 
had  the  impudence  to  declare  him  a  martyr,  and  to  caufe  hi:n 
10  be  honoured  as  fuch. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  mention  another  example  of  the  roi- 
vengeful  and  fangtiinary  character  of  this  prelate.  Hypatia  was 
a  platonician  lady,  of  fo  much  wifdom,  knowledge,  and  virtue, 
that  fbe  ufed  to  be  confulted  by  the  philofophers,  and  even 
the  governors  of  Alexandria,  and  that  Oreftes,  was  particu- . 
Urly  attached  to  her.  To  be  revenged,  therefore,  of  Oreftes, 
for  Hypatia  does  not  appear  to  have  given  him  an^  provoca- 
tion, this  woman  was  fittacked  by  another  eccleiiauical  bravo, 
whi^e  name  was  Peter,  at  the  infiigation  of  Cyril,  in  the  ftreets 
of  Alexandria,  where  they  ftripped  her  naked,  dragged  her 
along,  and  made  her  fufFcr  the  moft  cruel  outrages,  till  fhe  ex- 
pired. 

It 
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in  due  ekercife  of  this  power,  and  his  facceflbrs^ 
Ibmeumes  through  bigotry,  and  fometimes  through 
policy,  as  we  may  coUe£k  from  the  different  charac- 
ters of  thefe  princes,  made  themfelves  parties,  on 
one  fide  or  the  other,  in  every  ecclefiaftical  difpute 
that  arofe.  This  gave  them  much  to  do,  maintain- 
ed a  perpetual  ferment  in  the  empire^  and  was  al* 
moft  as  great  an  evil  from  within,  as  the  inundation 
of  barbarous  nations  was  from  without. 

hET  US  not  prefume,  like  many  divines,  to  ac- 
count, by  the  fliort  and  fallible  rule  of  {luman  rea- 
fon,  for  wha£  {vxyvidence  direds  or  fuffers.  But 
we  may  obferve  with  afloniihment,  that  a  religion, 
revealed  by  God  himfelf,  taught  by  himfelf  in  one 
country,  where  he  fealed  it  with  his  blood,  as 
firangely  as  that  may  found  to  a  mere  thcift,  and 
propagated  through  a  great  part  of  the  world  by  per- 
fons  commiilioned  by  him,  as  well  as  afSded  fuper* 
naturally  by  the  holy  ghoft,  (hould  continue  more 
than  fe\'enteen  hundred  years  in  a  flux  ftate.  I  af- 
firm  the  more  bqldly,  that  it  has  continued  in  this 
(late  fo  long,  becaufe,  though  it  will  be  faid,  and  is 
faid  every  day  in  the  pulpit,  that  all  the  important 
points  of  chriftianity,  and  every  thing  made  necef* 
fary  to  falvation,  are  fixed  and  clear,  yet  the  afler- 
tion  is  evidently  falie,  when  it  is  applied  to  theolo^ 
gical,  however  true  it  would  be,  if  it  was  applied  to 
gofpel  chriftianity  ;  and  it  may  be  proved  to  be  fo, 
even  out  of  the  .inconfiftent  moutlw  of  thofe  who 
make  it.  To  whatever  kGt  we  addid  ourfelves,  if 
we  are  faved,  it  muft  be  on  the  faith  of  man,  it 
cannot  be  on  that  of  God  ;  for  the  pure  word  of 
God  neither  is  nor  ever  has  been  the  Ible  criterion 

It  is  not  worth  my  while  to  quote  an/  more  inftances  of  the 
Ufurpations  and  cruelty  which  the  religious  fociety  cxercifed, 
whenever,  and  wherever,  theydurft.  Hiftory  is  full  of  them. 
They  were  exercifed  at  Rome  ibmetimes,  as  well  as  at  Alex- 
tndria,  and  where^'er  chriftianitj  prevailed. 

ol 
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of  6Tthodi9xy.     Theology  has  done  by  the-  word ^ 
as  philofophy  did  by  the  works  of  God,  and  the 
fame  abufe  has  been  made  of  both.     Naturalifts 
hflfve  built  immenfe  fyftems  of  imagination  on  a  few 
f^nfiWe  phaenomena,    inaccurately  obferVed-  very 
often,  and  not  always  Very  fairly  recorded.  DiviiJes 
have  done  the  fame,    on  a  few  intelligible  and' 
unintelligible  paffages,  picked  up  here  and  there  in 
the  fcriptureSj  and  corinefted  and-  commented  as 
their  purpofes  required.     The  firft  have  not  flopped 
where  the  phaenomenat  have  ceafed  ;  nor  the  other, 
where  the  fcriptures  have  been  fileht,  or  have  not 
fpoken  clearly  ;  which  ought  to  be  reputed  the  laine,  * 
and  to  check  our  prefum'ption  alike.     Oh- the  con-  ' 
trary,  where  they  have  had  no  rule  to  go  by,  like 
men  freed  from  reftraintj,  they  have  gone  the  greal- 
eft  and  the  boldeft  lefngt]i5'.     This  has  beeii  the  cafe 
from  the  apoftolical  days  to  thefe,  and  to  this  we 
owe  all  the  difputes  that  have  puzzled  religion,  and 
all  the  mifchicf  which  thefe  difputes  have  brought  on 
the  world.   .  This  niuft  be  the  cafe  too,  till  diviii^ 
return  to  the  gofpel,  as  philofophers  have  returned 
to  nature,  and  prefume  to  dogroatife  no  farther  than' 
the  plain  import  of  it  will  juftify,  contenting  them- 
felves  to  leave  things  dark  and  ambiguous,  which 
revelation  has  left  fo.     How  fobn  this  wiH  happen^  I 
know  not*     Such  a  method  is  now,  as  it  was  of  oW^ 
too  fober  for  enthufiafts,  the  fubje£t  too  barren  for 
rhetors,  and  th§  avowal  of  ignorance  too  humble 
for  doftors,  who  pretend  to  teach  fupernatural;  zt 
well  as  natural  theology,  and  to  affume  to  them** 
felves  that  knowledge  which  Ghrift  intended  (hbuH 
be  common  to  all  who  are  to  be  faved  by  it,  as  Eraf* 
mus  fomewhere  or  other  obferves*.  But  we  muft  go 
back  again  to  the  primitive  ages,  that  we  may  fee 

in 
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iiV  fotne  fW  particulat  iiiftances,  the  rife  alid  growth 
of  hiiman  <iuth6nty  in  itiaftters  of  religion. 

It  VFiiS  foretold,  that  ftilfef  prophets  would  arife 
anrcng  GhriftianSi  and  it  was  natural  that  they 
flibuld  ili  fuch  an  age,  in  countries  where  the  minds 
of  men  had  becnlbng  prepat-ed  for  every  thing  that- 
appeared  fuperiiatural  or  myftic,  and  on  thef  publi- 
cation of  a'  religion  new  and  marvellbus.  Convert- 
ed Jfews  might  think,  aiid  ih  h&  did  think,  that 
they  had  a  right  to  take  their  fhare  in  building  up 
and  adorning  a  religibti,  which  fprUng  out  of  thdrs, 
and  whofe  authority  refted  on  that  of  their  prophe- 
cies. Converted  heathetis  might  think,  atid  in  h& 
did  think,  that  thiey  had  at  leaft  as  good  a  right  of 
the  fame  kind,  fince  fome  of  the  moft  fublrme  doc- 
trines of  chriftianity  were  fuch  as  Pythagoras  aiid 
Plato  had  taught,  and  fince  the  piopheties,  urged 
from  heathen  records  coriccrning  Chiift,  Were  much 
more  clear  and  exprefs  than  any  of  thofe  that  wer^ 
brought  from  the  jewifh  fciiptures.  Btit  there  were 
other  circumftances^  which  gave  more  immediate' 
temptation  and  pretence  to  the  falfe  prophets'  that' 
arofe  in  the  days  of  the  apoftles,  and  multiplied  very 
faft' afterwards,  like  fwarms  of  infefts  from  thofe 
dunghills,  the  cabaliftical  fchools  of  Jews,  and  the 
metaphyfical  fchbols  of  heathens. 

The  chriftian  fyftem  of  faith  and  prz&itQ  war 
taught  by  God  himfelf,  and  to  aflert  or  to  implyi 
that  the  divine  Logos,  who  \?as  incarnated  to  in- 
ftruft  as  well  as  to  redeem  mankind,  revealed  it 
incompletely  or  imperfeftly,  is  not  lefs  abftrrd  nor 
lefis  impious,  than  to 'aflert,  or  to  imply,  thlt  he 
perforined  the  work  of  our  redemption  incompletely* 
or  imperfedly.  Chriftianity  therefore,  as  thfe  fa- 
viour  publifhed  it,  was  full  and  fufEcient  to  all  the 
purpofes  of  it.  Simplicity  arid  plainnefs  Ihewed; 
that  it  was  defigned  to  be  the  religion  of  mankind^ 
and  manifefted  likewife  the  divinity  of  its  ori^nal. 

But 
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But  then,  this  very  fimplicity  and  plainnefs  was  a 
ftunibling  block  to  fome,  and  a  pretence  to  others. 
The  theology  of  thofe  ages  had  accuftomed  men  to 
think,  that  nothing  could  be  divine,  which  was  not 
myfterious,  and  that  incoherent,  obfcure  rhapfodies, 
which  are  frequently  the  language  of  ignorance  or 
fraud,  were  fure  chara^leriftics  of  fuperior  know* 
ledge  in  the  firft  philofophy,  or  of  infpirarion  from 
above.  The  prophets,  among  the  Jews,  had  fpoke 
in  this  ftyle;  the  heathen  oracles  pronounced 
acnigm^s  ;  the  theology  of  Egypt  and  the  Eaft  was 
unintelligible,  and  the  nietaphyfical  refinements  of 
the  greek  philofophers  were  a  mere  jargon  of  words, 
fuppofed  to  fignify  moft  fublime  truths,  tho*  they 
had  really  no  meaning  at  all.  The  jews,  therefore, 
who  believed  in  the  MefTiah  when  heappeared,  and 
the  heathens,  who  heard  that  the  divine  Logos  had 
appeared,  could  not  fail  to  receive  his  doftrine  agree- 
ably to  their  prejudices  and  habitudes.  A  fyftem 
of  natural  law,  enforced  by  a  divine  miflion,  and 
a  divine  fandion,  had  nothing  in  it  which  was  new 
to  either  of  them  ;  and  the  heathens  knew,  that  the 
title  of  ion  of  God  had  been  given  to  Zoroafter  and 
to  others.  But  the  fimplicity  and  plainnefs  of  his 
doftrine  might  furprife  them  the  more,  for  this  very 
reafon.  They  could  fcarce  fail  to  perfuade  thero- 
felves,  that  this  fimplicity  and  plainnefs  muft  be  the 
veil  of  fomething  more  marvellous  and  more  worthy 
of  a  revelation.  All  was  type  and  figure  in  the  fa* 
cred  writings  of  the  Jews,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
underftand  now  of  a  fpiritual,  what  they  had  till 
now  underftood  of  a  temporal  kingdom.  All  the 
grofs  conceptions  of  polytheifm  and  idolatry  were 
exploded.  Heaven  continued  to  be  peopled  as  much 
as  ever,  but  with  the  inhabitants  of  another  kind. 
In  fhorr,  all  the  pompous  lites  and  ceremonies  of 
external  worfhip  were  abolifhed  at  firfl  among 
Chridians,  and  God  was  to  be  adored  in  fpirit  and 

in 
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in  tTuth  After  fuch  changes  as  thefe,  it  fcems  to 
me,  that  the  converts  lo  chriftianity  could  not,  as 
they  did  not,  fail,  agreeably  to  their  prejudices  and 
habitudes,  to  embroider  feme  of  the  tinfel  of  the 
religions  they  left  on  the  religion  they  embraced, 
nor  to. make  the  fpirituallty  of  one  as  fit  to  create 
aftonifliment,  and  to  maintain  an  attachment  in 
the  minds  of  men,  as  the  carnality  of  the  others. 

This  was  done,  and  great  means  of  doing  it  of- 
fered themfelves.     Chrillianity  was  taught  firft,  and 
propagated  a/terwards,  by  word  of  mouth.     So  the 
apoRles  and  the  difciples  received  it,  and  fo  they  in- 
.ftrufted  the  converts  they  made  in  their  feveraldif- 
pcrfions.     Nor  were  thefe  the  fole  preachers  of  di- . 
-vine  revelation.     Others  arofc  who  had  not  been 
taught  in  the  fame  fchool,  nor  been  commiffioned 
to  teach  in  the  fame  manner.     Paul  himfelf  was  one 
of  th^fe.     He  entered  a  volunteer  into  the  apoftle- 
fliip.  At  lead  his  extraordinary  vocation  was  known 
to  none  but  himfelf.     He  went  about  preaching  his 
gofpel,  as  he  called  it,  before  he  had  any  correfpbn- 
dence,  or  even  acquaintance,  with  thole  who  com- 
pofed  the  church  of  Chrilt  at  that  time  ;  and  when 
he  came  among  them  he  took  the  air  of  a  mafter, 
fubmitted  to  none,  but  controuled  and  repnmanded 
even  th^  prince  of  the   apoftles,  as  you  pretended 
catholics  affeft  to  call  St.  Peter.     The  apoftles,  the 
difciples,  and  the   fiift  converts  in  general,  were 
ignorant,  illiterate  perfons.     Such  men,  therefore, 
as  deemed  themfelves  more  fkilful  in  cabal^ftical  in- 
terpretations of  the  fcriptures,  and  more  knowing 
injcwifh  and  heathen  theology,  might 'affume  the 
fame  rights  which  the  apoftles  and  difciples  exer-* 
cifed ;  teach,  convert,  and  form  different  congrega- 
tions :  or  they  might  add  to,  and  alter  the  doftrines, 
which  the  apoftles  and  difciples  taught,  and   thus 
form  different  fe£ts,  in  the  fame  churches,  by  af- 
fuming  no  other  right  than  that  which  every  mem- 
ber 
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ber  had,  m4n  and  woman  indifcriniinately,  the* 
right  of  pr6phe(yirig  or  preaching^  as  often  as  ihey 
pleafed  to  fuppofe  that  the  Ipirit  moved  thehi  to  it. 
The  apoftlcs  oppbfed  the  falfe  prophets  that  arofe  in 
their  time,  by  epiftles,  by  meflages,  and  by  revilit- 
injj  the  chiltches  they  had  thenfifelves  founded,  biit 
often  without"  efFeft,  arid  always  with  much  diffi- 
culty,.  as  we  may  judg6  by  thVt  which  l^aul  found' 
to  liiiintairi  his  authority  iii  the  church  of  Corinfh, 
and  in  others. 

OhiE  would  think  that  the  gifts  of  the  fpirit, 
ainorig  which  this  of  prophefying  or  preaching  held 
a  firil  f)lace,  ffiould  not  only  have  ftipplied  the  want 
of  all  other  knowledge,  and  have  put  to  filehce  the 
rribfl  learhed  and  eloquent,  but  (hoiild  have  cfta- 
bliftied,  by  the  influence*  arid  energy  of  one  and  the 
fanie  fpirit,  one  and  the  fanie  fyfterh  of  faith  arid 
manners  in  the  whole  chriHiah  church.  This  would 
hWebeen  the  cafe  too,  it  mull' have  beea  fo  riecef- 
farlly,  if  all  thofe  who  prer*  idcd  to  gifts  of  the  fpirit 
had  really  had  them ;  and  it  has  always  feemed  to" 
nie  that  Origen  arifwered  Celfus  very  poorly,  when, 
to  juftify  or  excufe  the  variety  of  opinions  and"  feSs 
ahibng  Chriftians,  he  urges  thofe  that  abounded 
among  the  he'atheri  philofophers.  But  many  thought 
they  had  theTe  gifts  of  the  fpirit  who  had  thehi  not, 
many  pretended  to  have  them  who  knew  they  had 
them  not ;  arid  it  grew  fo  eafy  to  inipofe  tht  belfef 
of  them  on  the  multitude,  that  STmori,  vfrho  had 
.  oflered  to  buy  them,  might  think  liihifelf  well  off 
that  bargain,  perhaps,  and  that  the  other  heretics 
who  arofe  might  not  find  any  want  of  them  to  eftia- 
blifti'  their  fefts.  The  belief  that  they  had  therii  was 
cafily  '\Vrought  by  fliam  niiricles,  by '  feeminjg  or 
real  aufterity  of  life,  by  difcourfes  filled  with  falfe 
fublime  about  fpjritual  beings  and  metaphyfical  or 
fupernatfiral  db^rines,  arid  by  other  proofs  of  the 
fame  equivocal  fort,  in  an  age  when  cnthufiafm  was' 

the 
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tjie,q)i(kroical  difCfife,  jSind  .wben  one  great  r^v^la- 
dpn.ga.ve  Qccafion  9^A  pretence  ito  fo  many  jit^le  ones* 
That  :ftich  w^s  the  temper  of  the  age,  and.fuch  ihp 
ch?^ra^er.  pf  thojfe  whp  profeffqd  chriftianiXvy  in  it, 
will  appear  .the  lefs  dpubtftll  to  ps,  if  we  call  to 
piind  .the  (eyeral  apocalypfes  that   wej;e   current 
apipn^  the  primitive  Chriftiaps,  the  apocalypfe  Qr 
revelation  of  St.  John  and  that  of  .Cerinthus,  /(^ 
iuftance,  if  they  were  .not  the  fame,  and  if  the  re- 
v€!i^^  of  a  mad  judaifu\g  .Chriftjan -have  not^Qt 
into  .the  cancpi  under  the  .apaftle's  iijime :  the  app- 
calypfe  pf  St.  Peter,  that  of  5.t.  P^ul,  and  th^tt  pf  ht. 
Thomas  like.wife,  all  pf  which  are  npw  Io(t,  andtha^vp 
been.fp  Ipiig)  but  the  ftyle  and  matter  of  which  .may 
^e  gueffed  at  with  iufhcient  aduranceiby:the  ftyJe.aad 
matter  pf  that  whlqh  we  hay;e  in  our  hf^nds.  Jhat  the 
appftleis,  to  whom  thefe  fire  afqribed,  were ,npt. the  au- 
thors of  them  inay  well  be.  .But  the  authors  of.tli^m 
verc  Chriftians ;  apd  if  all  the  fathers  and  churches 
did  ppt  receive  them,  as.all  did.qot.rjeceive  the  appca- 
lypfc. admitted  into  p^r  canpn,  yet  many  did,  and 
that  is.fufHcient  for  .my  purppfe,  efpecially  yrh^niit 
is  jpi^ed  to  fo  many  other  inftanc^  of  eiithuiiafm. 
as^.the  &x(k  Ghridiaps  gave,  which  cani)pt:be  denigd^ 
tho!  the  terms  may  b.e  cha;nged,  ^n4  madnefs  and 
iJirenfy  may  be  called  divine  illumination,  myftical 
rapture,  or  holy  zeal. 

The  ,names  alpnis  pf  tbofe  jwho  held  diffexjent 
opinions  concerning  the  moft  import,ant  points  of 
chrifti^nity,  ai)d  iprmed.  different /efts,  would  fill  ^ 
very  long  rxjll;  and  even  a  fumniary  account  of 
tht'f  doclrines  would  fill  a  tri^atife  much  larger  than 
I  defign  this  e0ay  fhall  he.  Befid^swhich,!  .am 
far  frpm  believiiig  the  grcapeft  part  pf  the  abfurdi- 
ties,  profanations  and  impieties  imputed  toihem  by 
Irwaeus,  Epiphanlus,  Clement  of  AJexjandaia, 
Eufebius,  and  others,  fome  ^s  anti^nt,  and  fpme 
niore  mpdern.  What  credit  and  what  refpe^  fp- 
.  cv^r  fathers  and  ecclefiaftical  .writers  may  defcrve  on 

other 
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Other  fubjefts,  fure  I  am  that  they  defcrvc  none, 
when  tJiCy  fpeak  of  thofe  who  differed  from  thera, 
and  on  whom,  for  that  fufiicient  reafon,  the  brand 
of  herefy  had  been  once  fixed.  The  parties  of  fuch 
men  were  their  judges :  and  we  know  them  only  by 
the  palTionate  accufations  which  their  enemies 
brought,  and  the  fcvere  fentences  which  they  pro- 
nounced.  Even  the  writings  againft  opinions  that 
prevailed  after  long  contefts,  and  contefts  fometimes 
of  dubious  tflue  in  the  church,  as  well  as  the  writ- 
ings againft  chriftianity  itfelf,  were  fiifled  in  their 
birth,  or  deftroyed  afterwards  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  orthodox,  and  the  zeal  of  emperors  who  ex- 
erted their  whole  authority  for  this  purpofe ;  in- 
ftances  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  theodofiaa 
code,  particularly.  Nothing  can  be  therefore  more 
uncharitable,  nor  more  unjuft,  for  charity  and  juf- 
tice  are  due  to  the  dead  as  well  as  to  the  living,  than 
to  join  in  the  common  cry  againft  the  heretics,  that 
arofe  in  the  firft  and  fucceeding  ages  of  the  church, 
to  do  this  implicitly  on  the  moft  fufpicidus  teftimony, 
and  to  do  it^  in  the  full  extent  of  abominations  and 
abfurdities  imputed  to  them  by  ecclefiaftical  writers. 
I  fhall  decline  this  proceeding,  cho'  the  cuftom  be 
fo  eftabliflied,  and  fo  fanSified  in  opinion,  that  he 
who  declines  it  runs  the  ri(k  of  becoming  an  object 
of  th^  fame  uncharitablenefs  and  ihjuftice. 

Many  accufations  have  been  brought  by  Chrif- 
tians  againft  Chriftians,  that  carry  on  their  front 
as  evident  marks  of  calumny,  as  any  thofe  of  which 
the  heathen  brought  againft  the  whole  body  of 
Chriftians,  in  the  rage  of  party  and  fury  of  pcrfe- 
cution.  The  former  feem  even  to  have  been  in- 
vented on  the  latter,  and  they  were  applied  to  the 
fame  cruel  ufe  wherever  the  orthodox  had  power  for 
It:  The  carpocrations,  or  the  montanifts,  or  both, 
for  both  were  comprehended  in  tjie  general  appel- 
lation of  gnoftics,    by  under  the  imputation  of 

drawing 
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drawing  blood  from  infants,  and  making  a  facra* 

mental  bread  ivith  it.     Can  we  doubt  that  this  idle 

tale  took  it's  rife  from  another,  which  the  heathens 

propagated  againft  the  Chriflians,  whom  they  ac- 

cufed  of  facnficing  children  and  eating  their  flefb  ? 

That  the  celebration  of  noAurnal  myfteries  among 

the  Chriftians  might  give  occafion  to  fome  debauch, 

as  it  had  done  among  the  Pagans,  we  may  believe. 

But  that  the  promifcuous,  nay  inceftuous  ufe  of 

^women  wa9  a  religious  inftitution  of  any  fed,  or 

that  the  nicholaites  prefcribed  this  ufe  of  them  on 

every  friday,  as  one  of  the  neceflary  means*  of  fal- 

vation,  I  believe  no  more  than  I  do  the  filly  ftory, 

as  circumftantial  as  it  is,  which  Tertullian  refutes, 

of  a  dog  tied  to  a  candleftick  in  the  love*fea(ls  of 

Chriftians,  which  he  pulled  down  and  extioguifhed 

by  cathing  at  a  piece  of  bread  thrown  out  of  his 

reach  ;  after  which,  not  only  other  devout  perfons 

■  mingled  together  in  the  dark  promifcuouily,  but 

even  fathers  and  daughters,  mothers  and  fons,  bro* 

thers  and  fiflers,  in  one  common  inceft. 

Tu£S£  objedions,  and  fuch  as  thefe,  fhouid  not 
have  been  made  by  the  orthodox,  out  of  a  regard 
to  truth ;  nor  fhouid  others  have  been  infifted  on  as 
.much  as  they  were,  perhaps,  in  point  of  prudence. 
The  fimonians  were  reputed  magicians,  like  the 
founder  of  tlieir  fed.  So  were  the  carpocratians, 
the  valentinians,  and  others.  They  pretended  to 
charms  and  enchahtments,  to  command  the  good, 
to  conftrain  the  evil  fpirits,  and  to  excrcife  all  the. 
imaginary  powers  of  this  kind,  which  were  believed 
in  a  fuperftitious  age,  under  the  notion  of  magic 
natural  and  theurgic.  The  impofuion  was  grofs,  no 
doubt,  and  the  praftice  a  cheat.  But  if  we  had  in 
our  hands  the  apologies  of  thefe  heretics,  as  we 
have  thofe  of  the  orthodox,  I  fufpeft  that  we  ihould 
find  the  former  ready  to  juftify,  or  to  excufe,  them- 
felves  by  the  example  of  the  latter^    They  might 

^uote. 
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•^uote,  ifnjufcly  indeed,  but  plaufibly  at  tbat  time, 
the  .precq>t  of  St.  James  *,  and  the  pra6Uce  x}{  the 
church  as  an  example  of  both  kinds  of  magic  in 
•  one.  The  apoftle  dire^ls,  that  prayers  ihould  be 
iaid  over  the  fick,  and  that  they  would  be  anointed 
with  oil  in  riie  name  of  the  Lord  j  the  eSc&  of 
which  ceremony  was  to  be  the  cure  of  their  infir- 
mities, and  the  rekniflion  of  their  fins.  Tour  pie- 
tended  catholic  church  employs  it  fo  late,  that,  tho' 
you  believe  pioufly  that  it  ferves  for  theremiffion  of 
fins,  you  cannot  difcov^,  by  experiment,  wlietfaer 
it  ferves  as  eSe6lually  to  the  cure  of  difesifes.  Bat 
in  the  primitive  church,  the  remedy  was  employed 
for  both,  and  the  fick  took  it  betimes.  It  was  a  fe* 
cret,  might  the  apologifts  of  herefy  fay,  both  of  na- 
tural ana  theurgic  magic,  and  they  might  pretead 
that  feveral  fuch  had  been  difcovered  by  them,  or 
hy  their  illuminated  mailers.  They  might  proceed 
farther,  and  quote  all  the  pompous  things  that  chriC* 
tian  apologills  ufed  to  advance  concerning  the  power 
they  pretended  to  exercife  daily  over  daemons, 
whom  they  conjured,  fubdued,  and  expelled  out  of 
the  bodies  of  men,  when  all  the  exorcifms  of  the 
heathens  had  failed.  The  apologifts  of  thefe  here- 
iies,  who  writ  later,  might  urge  ftill  greater  autho- 
rities to  juftify  their  preteniions.  They  might  ap* 
,peal,  for  inilance,  to  the  conftant  and  univer&l 
pradice  of  their  adverfaries  themfelves,  even  in  that 
,age,  who  admitted  neither  children  nor  perfons 
grown  up  to  bapdim,  till  the  impure  fpirits  were 
driven  from  them  by  exorcifms,  and  by  the  holy 
:blowing$  of  priefts  upon  them,  which  fuperflitious 
ceremony  wa.<;  brought  gravely  as  a  proof  in  the  dif- 
pute  with  the  fenii^jelagians  about  grace,  and  was 
fuppofed  neceflary  to  precede  baptUm,  asbaptifm 
grace. 

*  Chap.  V. 

The 
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The  truth  is,  that  fever al  of  the  fuperftitious  no- 
tions, inftitutions,  and  cuftoms  of  the  eaftern  and 
Egyptian  nations  creeped  into  chriftianity,  round 
about  thro'  judaifm  at  firft,  and  afterwards  direftly. 
Every  one  took  of  this  tinfel,  as  I  called  it  above, 
what  he  liked  bed,  or  what  he  thought  might  be 
beft  adjufted  to  improve  the  chriftian  fyftera.     This 
was  done  by  jewifh  converts,  in  the  fpirit  of  the  cab- 
bala,   which  taught  them,  under  the  pretence  of 
explaining,  to  create  myfteries  where  there  were 
none,  and  by  heathen  converts,  in  the  delirious  fpi- 
rit of  metaphyfics,  which  they  had  caught  from  the 
Pythagorean  and  platonic  philofophy.     It  was  com- 
mon to  all  Chriftians.     It  was  not  confined  to  thofe 
who  were  called  heretics,  becaufe  they  differed  from 
thofe  who  affumed  the   title  of  orthodox.     If  the 
former  aflfumed  the  pompous  title  of  gnoftics,  and 
defpifed  the  firft  preachers  of  chriftianity  as  igno- 
rant and  illiterate  men,  the  latter  grew  gnoftics 
foon,  without  affuming  the  title,  tho'  Clement  of 
Alexandria  maintained,  that  to  be  a  good  Chriftian, 
it  was  neceffary  to  be  a  good  gnoftic.     Thus  igno- 
rance and  learning  confpired  to  turn  the  plaineft  re- 
^  ligion  that  ever  was  into  a  chaos  of  theology,  from 
which  it  has  liever  been  reduced  again  to  an  uni- 
form, confiftent,  and  intelligible  fyftem.     It  feems 
too  that  the  teachers  of  it  have  never  defigned  that 
it  fhould  be  fo  reduced  ;  for  they  have  proceeded, 
in  every  age,  is  if  religion  was  intended,  fays  the 
author  of  Hudibras  very  fenfibly,  in  his  burlefque 
ftyle,  for  nothing  elfe  but  to  be  mended.  God  drew 
light  out   of  darknefs :  men  have  drawn  darknefs 
out  of  light ;  and  whilft  many  have  pretended  to  be 
their  guides,  they  have  wandered  different   ways 
without  any  guide  at  all ;  for  it  is  in  this  cafe  moft 
true,  that  the  blind  have  led  the  blind,  and  they  have 
all  fallen,  fomc  into  one  ditch,  fome  into  another. 
All  have  pretended  fubmiffiou  to  the  authority  of 
Voi^IV.  .      G^  God. 
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God.  All  without  exception,  oVthodox  as  well  as 
heretics,  have  fubmitted,  in  truth,  to  the  authoiity 
of  man.  Numberlefs  human  inflitutions  have  di- 
vided a  world  that  the  divine  might  have  united, 
and  inftead  of  univerfal  peace,  founded  on  univer- 
fal  benevolence,  the  natural  effed  of  the  latter,  they 
have  caufed  and  maintained  perpetual  difcord, 
hatred,  wars,  perfecutions,  and  niaffacres.  I  faid 
that  chridianity  became  a  chaos  of  theology,  and  the 
image  is  proper*  It  has  been  compofed  of  jarring 
elements  ever  fince. 


Obftabatque  aliis  aliud.- 


-nulUfua  forma  matiebat, 


These  divifions  and  contentions  were  fo  general 
in  the  primitive  church,  that  St.  Jerom  fuppofes 
them  to  have  given  occafion  to  the  inftitution  of 
bilhops  :  and  I  will  obferve  by  the  way,  that  I  may 
make  my  court  to  your  clergy  and  ours,  that  even  on 
this  hypothefis  bifliops  may  be  reckoned  of  apofto- 
lical  inftitution  ;  fmce  the  reafon  of  inftituting  them 
commenced  in  the  days  of  the  apoftles.     This  rea- 
fon was,  according  to  St.  Jerom*,  becaufe  there 
would  be  otherwife  as  many  fchifms  as  priefts,  and 
becaufe  every  one  of  thefe,-  drawing  men  to  his  pri- 
vate opinions,   which  was,  I  believe,  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word  herefy  f,  the  church  of  Chrift 
would  be  otherwife  broken.      Thofe    affemblies, 
which  we  call  councils,  had  been  convened  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  in  imitation  of  that  which  was  held 
at  Jerufalem,  and  wherein  the  fchifm  breaking  out 
at»Antioch,  and  fomented  or  authorifed,  at  leaft,  by 
the  oppofition  of  Peter  and  Paul,  was  compromifed. 
But  neither   of  thefe  means  proved  effcftual.     Bi- 
ftops  quarrelled,  difputed,  intrigued,    when   they 
flood  fingle:  and  when  they  affembled  in  councils, 

♦  Adv.  liUcif.  t  Ad  Evag- 

.  ■  they 
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they  anathematifed,  that  is,  they  curfed  and  damn- 
ed one  another.     Various  gofpels,  various  epidles, 
Avere  current.     They  were  all  received,  in  forae  of 
the  churches  at  lead.     What  they  contained  that 
are  not  come  down  to  us,  we  know  not.    But  we 
may  well  believe  that  they  gave  occafion  to  diver- 
fity  of  opinions,  fince  we  know  that  the  boafted 
chain  of  tradition  was  not  uniform  in  fome  of  the 
moft  important  points,  and  fince  we  know  that  the 
difputes  which  arofe  in  chriftxan  congregations,  of 
how  great  or  how  little  moment  foever,  were  pulhed 
with  the  utmoft  violence.     The  difpute  juft  men-, 
tioned  could  not  regard  eflfentials ;  for  about  eflen- 
tials  the  prince  of  the  apoftles  could  not  err,  noj: 
would  have  yielded  to  a  new  comer  who  had  never 
coaverfed  with  the  Lord,  and  who  could  pretend  to 
no  more  of  the  gifts  and  illuminations  of  the  fpirit 
than  himfelf.     Such  again  was  the  difpute  about  the 
celebration  of  eafter,   in  which,  trifling  as  it  was, 
much  acrimony  was  (hewn,  many  fynods  were  held, 
and  a  *  bifhop  of  Rome  was  on  the  point  of  excom- 
municating all  the  churches  of  Afia.  I  cite  no  more 
of  this  fort,  which  regarded  chiefly  difcipline  and 
outward  obfervances,  wherein  there  were  fome  who 
affefted  greater  evangelical  purity,  fome  who  aflert- 
ed   evangelical  liberty,  and  fome  who  praftifed  a 
fort  of  fpiritual  licentioufnefs.    But  I  proceed  to  ob* 
ferve,  that  other  difputes  arofe,  wherein  the  mofl: 
eflential  points  of  chriftianity  were  fuppofcd  to  con- 
fift.     Thefe  were  difputes  about  faith  more  than 
works  'f  and  though  fuch  of  the  difputants  as  grew 
by  time,  accident,  management,  or  violence,  to  be 
reputed  orthodox,  damned  thofe  who  differed  from 
them ;  yet  the  points  on  which  they  differed  were 
fo  undeterminable  by  revelation,  and  fo  incompre- 
henfible  to  reafon,  that  they  remain,  after  all  the 

•    Viftor* 

G  g  2  mifchief 
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mifchief  they  have  done,  ftill  undetermined  for 
want  of  any  criterion.  Of  the  difpures  about  grace, 
predcftination,  free-will,  eleftion,  reprobation,  fane- 
rification,  juftificatton,  and  other  fublime  theologi- 
cal doftrines,  which  St.  Paiil  pretended  to  teach 
and  CO  explain ;  and  which  it  were  to  be  wifhed 
that  no  man  had  prefumed  to  teach  after  that  great 
apoftle,  fmce  they  appeared  obfcure  even  to  St.  Pe- 
ter, I  ffiall  fay  nothing.  It  will  be  fufficient  that  I 
fay  fomething  of  the  opinions  that  were  entertained, 
and  of  the  difputes  that  arofe,  in  the  primitive 
church,, concerning  the  divine  and  fpiritaal  natures. 
Now  concerning  thefe  particularly,  we  muft  ob- 
ferve  that  they  were  derived  much  mote  from  the 
heathen  than  the  Jewifli  theology.  As  much  ufe  as 
the  latter  made  of  angels  in  their  fcriptures,  and  as 
fond  as  fome  wrhers  have  been  to  make  Michael 
pafs  for  a  fecond  efFence  in  the  trinity,  and  Gabriel 
for  a  third,  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  learned  men, 
that  the  Jews  did  not  know,  belbre  the  captivity,  fo 
much  as  the  names  they  gave  to  thefe  heavenly 
meffengers,  after  it.  But  to  begin  higher,  and  at 
the  firft  principle  of  all  theotogy.  It  has  been 
Ihewn,  in  one  of  thefe  effays,  on  grounds  of  very 
great  probability,  that  the  one  Supreme  Being  was 
known  to  the  heathens,  that  he  was  acknowledged 
even  by  tHofe  among  whom  polytheifm  and  idolatry 
prevailed,  and  that  he  was  worfliipped  too,  where- 
ever  a  crowd  of  imaginary  divinities,  that  fuperfti- 
tion  introduced,  did  not  mtercept  this  worlhip.  It 
^  muft  be  confeffed,  that  this  happened  fobner  or 
later  in  all  thofe  countries  to  which  our  traditions 
extend.  They  had  ungenerated  and  generated  fu- 
perceleftial  and  celeftial  gods,  whole  gods  and  half 
gods,  and  angels  and  daemons,  and  genii  and  fpi- ' 
rits,  and  fouls,  in  all  their  fyftems  of  theology. 
This  monftrous  aiTemblage  made  the  objeft  of  vuU 
<;ar  adoration.     But  we  know  that  philofophers 

thought 
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thought  more  reafonably  at  all  time^^  or  that  their 
inward  doctrine  was  lefs  abfurd  than  their  outward, 
and  that  theifm  was  taught  more  purely,  and  that 
religion  was  made  more  intelleftual  by  thofe  of  then> 
who  refined  on  this  grofe  tlieology,  like  Pythagora? 
and  Plato,  whofe  philofo'phy   had   fpread   during 
fome  centuries  before  chridianity  began,  and  was 
taught  in  the  famous  fchool  of  Alexandria,  both 
when  it  began  and   long  after.     From  this  fchool 
there  came  fome  of  the  greated   advocates,  and 
fome  of  the  greateft  enemies,  of  chrillianity,  fome 
of  the  greated  faints,  and  fome  of  the  greateft  here- 
tics.    It  could  not  happen  otherwife  for  many  rea- 
fens,  and  among  the  reft,  for  this  :  the  fe£l  of  Po- 
tamo  was  eftablifhed  at  this  time,  and  the  mode  olf 
choofing  particular  opinions  in  every  feft,  without 
an  entire  attachment  to  any  one,  was  prevalent,  as  it 
has  been  faid,  I  think,  already.     This  mode  had  a 

great  influence  on  the  chriftian  fyftem.  Many  inl 
ances  of  it  might  be  producec^  That  of  Origea 
may  ftand  for  all  He  was  zealous,  but  learned. 
He  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures,  and 
took  infinite  pains  to  eftablifh  the  text,  and  6^  the 
fenfe  of  them  :  but  he  was  imbued  fo  ftrongly  with 
cabaliftical  and  metaphyfioal  notions  and  habits,  that 
he  taught  many  whimfical  dodrines,  and  gave  much 
advantage  to  men  every  way  his  inferiors,  to  fucH 
%s  Jerom  among  the  antients,  and  fuch  as  Bezs^ 
among  the  moderns. 

Christians  who  formed  their  opinions  concern. 
ing  the  Supreme  Being  in  this  fchool,  or  out  of  it,  on 
the  beft  principles  of  heathen  theology,  formed  tbeni 
very  different  from  thofe  of  th^  Je^vs.  They  went 
into  extremes  on  both  fides.  The  Jews  bislieved 
not  only  the  monarchy  of  Gpd  over  all  being,  but 
his  unity  j  and  were  famous  for  their  averdda  to 
polytheifm  and  idolatry,  at  leaft  after  their  feventy 
years  captivity*    If  they  had  not  received  this  faith 

from 
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from  their  patriarchs,  they  might  have  learned  it 
from  the  Egyptians.     Nay  their  patriarchs  might 
learn  it  by  their  commerce  with  this  people.     I  do 
not  fay  that  they  did.     But  this  1  fay,  that  it  is  more 
eafy  to  fhew  how  they  might,  than  divines  have 
found  it  to  give  a  fufficient  reafon  why  Mofes,  who 
took  fo  many  inftitutions  from  Egypt,  of  much  lefs 
importance  and  efficacy  towards  the  good  govern- 
ment of  a  rebellious  and  obftinate  people,  neglefied 
to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  and  of  a  future  (late  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments ;  which  other  legiflators,  who  were  not  more 
learned  than  he  was  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyp- 
tians,  took  from  them,  and  employed  to  the  beft 
piirpofes^     But  although  the  conceptions  which  the 
Jews  entertained  of  the  Supreme  Being,  were  thus 
far  very  orthodox  in  the  eye  of  reafon,  and  although 
their  pfalmifts  and  their  prophets  drained  their  ima- 
ginations to  exprefs  the  moft  elevated  fentiments  of 
God,  of  his  .works,  and  of  the  methods  of  his  pro- 
vidence ;  yet  this  eternal,  this  infinite  Being  was 
reprefented  in  their  hiftories,  and  in  the  whole  fyf- 
tem  of  their  religion,' as  a  lacal  tutelary  deity,  carried 
about  in  a  trunk,  or  refiding  in  a  temple ;    as  an 
ally,  who  had  entered  into  a  covenant  with  their 
fethers  ;  as  a  legiflator,  who  had  writ  their  laws 
with  his. own  hand  ;    as  a  king,  who  had  actually 
held  the  reins  of  their  government ;  and  as  an  in- 
duftrious  magiftrate,  who  defcended  into  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  religious  and  civil  adminiftration,  even 
into  the  moft  minute  and  meaneft.    Thus  were  the 
Jews  accuftomed  to  familiar ife  themfelves  with  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  to  imagine  that  he  familiarifed 
himfelf  with  them ;  to  think  him  conftantly  em- 
ployed about  them,  as  about  the  nation  he  had 
cbofen  for  his  eleft  and  favorite  people,  and  to  fi- 
gure him  to  themfelves  receiving  their  facrifices,  and 
Sftening  to  their  prayers,  fomctimcs,  at  Jeafl,  as 

grofsly 
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grofsly  as  Lucian  reprcfents  Jupiter.     This  will  ap- 
pear in  the  eye  of  reafon  to  be  one  extreme. 

The  other  carries  a  greater  appearance  of  reve- 
lence  to  the  Supreme  Being,  but  is  little  lefs  abfurd : 
and  whilft  the  direft  tendency  of  the  former  notions 
"was  to  promote  fuperftition,  and  to  make  God  the 
objefk  of  it,  the  indireft  tendency  of  thofe  I  am  go». 
ing  to  mention  was  to  promote  polytheifm  and  ido- 
latry. It  would  not  be  to  the  purpofe  to  coUeft  many 
things,  which  pagan  monotheifts  have  faid  of  the 
Supreme  Being.     Plato  himfelf  would  have  done 
^vell,  notwithdanding  the  fublime  expreilions  con- 
cerning the  divine  nature,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
his  writings,  to  keep  the  referve  on  this  fubjeft, 
■which  he  profeffes  in  one  of  his  letters  ;  and  upon 
the  whole,  the  heathen  and  chriftian  divines  both 
would  have  done  much  better  than  they  did,  if  they 
had  followed  more  clofely  and  more  condantly  the 
example  of  Simonides,  who  owned  himfelf  unable, 
after  feveral  delays,  to  anfwer  the  queftion  liiero 
put  to  him,  "  quid  aut  qualis  effet  Deus.'*     The 
divine  nature  cannot  be  explained  by  human  words ; 
for  it  cannot  be  conceived  by  human  ideas:  and 
therefore  none  but  delirious  metaphyficians,  who 
employ  words  that  impofe  by  their  fqund,  and  have 
^no  determinate  ideas  affixed  to  them,  will  ever  at- 
tempt this  explanation.    <  All  tha^  the  wit  of  man  can 
do,  is  to  fpeak  cautioufly  and  reverently  of  it,  ac- 
cording  to   thofe  general  notices  of  wifdom  and 
power,  and  majefty,  and  all  other  perfeftions  which 
we  are  able  to  collect,  "  a  pofteriori,**  that  is,  from 
the  works  of  God,  and  which  ferve  ftill  more  to 
ihew  our  ignorance  than  our  knowledge. 

Sensible  of  this^  the  heathen  divines  in  their 
fober  moods  reprefented  the  Supreme  Being  as  hid- 
den from  us  in  the  depths  of  darknefs,  or  in  excefs 
of  light ;  a  firft  felf-exiftent  caufe  of  all  exigence ; 
a  real  being,  but  above  all  eflence  ;  really  intelli- 
gent, 
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gent,  but  above  all  intelligence ;  and  left  fach  no^ 
tions  as  thefe  fhould  carry  men  not  only  to  think 
very  truly  of  the  incomprehenfibility  of  God,  but 
to  imagine,  according  to  the  grofsnefs  of  their  con- 
ceptions,   that  the  Creator  was  top  far  removed 
irom  his  creature,  the  workman  from  his  work,  and 
the  governor  from  the  governed,  the  heathens  in- 
vented a  chain  of  beings  from  God  to  man,  and  a 
more  extenfive  fyftem  of  divine  natures.    The  Jews 
had  brought  the  firft  and  only  God,  that  they  ac- 
knowledged, too  near  to  man,  and  had  made  him 
an  aftor  immediately  and  perfonally,  as  it  were,  in 
the  creation  and  in  the  government  of  the  world* 
This  was  too  abfiird  for  heathen  divines.    It  could 
never  enter  into  ihe  conception  of  fuch  as  Plato,  for 
inftance,  who  declared,  or  made  the  firft  God  de- 
clare in  the  Timaeus,  that  the  whole  animal  world 
muft  have  been  neceffarily  immortal,  if  it  had  been 
an  immediate  effeft  of  the  firft  cauie.     The  fame 
men  would  have  deemed  it  a  profanation,  as  weH 
as  an  abfurditjr ;  and  to  avoid  both  one  and  the 
*  other,  they  aflumed  all  thofe  inferior  gods  and  mi- 
niftring  fpirits,  which  became  the  objeds  of  fo  much 
idolatry. 

The  Pythagorean  and  platonic  fchools  imagined 
two  forts  of  emanations  from  the  Supreme  Being,  as 
it  has  been  hinted.  Some?  of  thefe  were  fuppofol  to 
go  out  of  the  deity,  and  to  be  participating  beings. 
So  they  were  called,  and  this  clafs  was  numberle^ ; 
fince.it  contained  all  the  inferior  and  younger  gods, 
4ind  all  the  fpiritual  beings,  from  the  foul  of  the 
world,  which  Proclus,  or  one  of  the  fame  mad 
tribe,  calls  the  elder  fitter,  down  to  the  foul  of  mali^ 
which  he  calls  the  younger  fitter.  Other  emana* 
tions,  two  only,  were  affumed  to  remain  in  the 
deity,  and  to  be  emanations  that  do  not  emane, 
goings  out,  that  do  not  go  out,  the  Logos  or  firft 
mind^  the  Pfyche,  or  the  firft  foul,  one  ofvbom 

was 
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>vas  the  Nous  of  Anaxagoras,  the  Demiurgus,  or 
^  the  maker  of  the  world,  and  the  other  a  living  felf- 
moving  principle,  that  gives  life  and  motion  to  all 
that  lives*  and  moves.     This  was  a  trinity  in  the 
godhead,  or  this  was  the  godhead,  the  "  To  theion," 
fuch  asfeveral  of  the  latter  platonifts,  who  turned 
dogmatifts,  and  laid  afide  the  name  of  academi- 
cians, conceived  it  to  be.     True  it  is,  that  fcarce 
any  two  of  the  heathen  trinitarians  held  the  fame 
language,  no,  nor  any  one  of  them  in  two  different 
places*     It  was  the  language  of  men,  who  rambled 
from  one  arbitrary  hypothefis  to  another  ;  and  what 
I  am  to  obferve  particularly  here  is,  that  although 
they  fpoke  fometimes  of  tte  monad,  or  firft  unity 
alone,  as  God,  yet  they  afcribed  often  fo  much  to 
the  fecond  God,  that  the  firft  became  in  fome  fort 
a  non-entity,  an  abftract  or  notional  being,  a  being 
and  no  being,  without  effence  or  nature,  becaufe 
above  them,  and  rather  an  intelligible  than  an  in- 
telligent principle.    Thus  they  left,  in  fome  fort^ 
no  place  to  the  one  true  God  m  their  conceptions, 
whilft  th?y  endeavoured  to  raife  him  above  all  coni- 
ception,  and  whilft  fome,  like  the  Jews,  employed 
him  too  much  and  in  too  trifling  a  manner  in  the' 
formation  and  government  of  the  world,   they  ba^ 
Bifhed  him  almoft  entirely  out  of  the  fyftem  of  his 
works. 

I  HAVE  mentioned  thefe  notions  the  rather,  be^- 
caufe  their  iadired  tendency  in  their  oppofition  to 
judaifm  is  to  promote  polytheifm  and  idolatry,  as  I 
faid  above ;  and  becaufe,  notwithftanding  this  ten- 
denqy,  they  come  the  neareft  to  thofe  that  prevailed 
Hioft  in  the  chriftian  church,  to  thofe  particularly 
that  remained  unfixed  during  three  centuries,  and 
that  required  the  greateft  efforts  of  human  autho^^ 
rity  to  reduce  them,  when  they  were  fixed,  into 
one  uniform  profeiQon.  On  all  thefe  accounts  it  is 
propel:  to  (peak  a  little  more  largely  of  them. 

SEC. 
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SECTION    XXVII. 

I  HAVE  fpoken  fomewhere  of  the  ditheiftical  doc- 
trine.    It  was  very  antient,  no  doubt,  tho*  not  fo 
univerfally  profeffed  as  Plutarch  reprefents  it  to  hare 
been.     Oromafdes  and  Arimanias  were  the  good 
and  the  bad  principle  among  the  Perfians ;  Ofiris 
and  1  yphon  among  the  Egyptians.   Pythagoras  has 
been  fufpefted,  not  convifted,  of  holding  this  doc- 
trine ;  for  by  his  Duad,  or  evil  principle,  he  might 
mean  nothing  mpre  than  matter :   and  Plato  did 
only  feem  to  lay  fome  f»jundation  for  it,  by  his  hy- 
pothefis  concerning  the  original  of  evil.   Cerdon  or 
Marcion,  or  fome  of  the  gnoftics,  introduced  it  into 
chriftianityi  and  the  fefl:  who  held  it  continued  un- 
der the  names  of  manichaeans  and  paulicians  from 
the  third  till  the  end  of  the  ninth  century.     As  re- 
pugnant as  this  dodrine  is  to  our  mod  clear  and  bed 
determined  ideas,  it  feemed  to  account  for  the  ex- 
iftence  of  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  for  the  fuppofed 
irregular,  unjuft  diftribution  of  them,  confidently 
with  the  belief  of  a  Supreme  Being,  infinitely  good. 
This  was  enough  for  fuch  arabjan  and  perfian  phi- 
lofophers,  as  Scythianus,  Terebinthus,  or  Manes, 
and  indeed  for  mod  other  philofophers,  in  ages 
when  a  little  fuperficial  plaufibility  was  fuflicient  to 
convert  any  hypothefis,  againd  the  evidence  of  rea- 
fon,  into  a  dogma.     I  have  recalled  it  in  this  place, 
becaufe  it  leads  me  to  make  two  obfervations,  that 
will  cad  fomfe  light,  the  fecond  efpecially,  on  the 
obfcure  and  confufed  theology  of  which  we  are  go- 
ing to  make  mention.    The  tritheidical  doftrine  ap- 
pears then  to  be  as  antient  as  the  ditheidical,  that 
is,  more  antient  than  our  mod  antient  traditions, 
not  only  by  many  direft  proofs,  but  even  by  this, 
that  the  primitive  ditheids  feemed  to  borrow  from 

the 
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the  other  fyftem,  when,  to  improve  their  own,  fome 
of  them  altered  it  fo  far  as  to  place  a  mediating  prin- 
ciple between  the  good  and  (he  evil  god.  A  ftrange. 
kind  of  tritheifm  jfurely,  or  rather  a  fyftem  which 
partook  of  both,  and  was  neither.  We  may  obferve 
.in  the  next  place,  thnt  the  fecond  god  of  the  di- 
theifts  kept  his  rank  but  ill,  and  was  degraded,  from 
a.  coequality  and  coeternity  with  the  firft,  to  be  an 
inferior,  a  created,  a  fallen  being.  He  was,  in- 
deed, even  in  this  ftate  a  very  powerful  being  ;  fmce 
he  could  tranfport  the  fon  of  God  from  the  defert  to 
the  top  of  the  temple,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  an 
high  mountain.  That  Jefus  had  fafted  forty  days 
and  forty  nights,  and  that  he  was  hungry,  ought 
not  to  leiTen  our  admiration  of  this  diabolical 
ftrength ;  fmce  we  are  not  to  confider  it  as  bodily, 
but  as  fpiritual  ftrength,  and  this  the  fon  of  God 
could  exert,  as  it  appeared  by  his  miracles,  tho'  he 
was  in  the  body.  The  devil,  notwithftanding  this 
circumftance,  of  which  he  could  not  be  ignorant, 
confided  fo  much  in  his  own  ftrength,  and  was  fo  im- 
pudent, that  he  tempted  him,  that  he  tauntingly 
quoted  paflages  of  the  fcripture  to  him,  as  Jefus 
quoted  fome  to  the  devil,  and  in  fliort,  that  he  in- 
fulted  him  fo  far  as  to  bid  him  fall  down  and  worfhlp 
him*.  Thefe  fafts  muft  needs  give  us  a  very  high 
opinion  of  jthe  rank  which  the  principal  devil  held 
aniong  fpiritual  natures,  and  may  induce  us  to 
think,  that  the  devils,  over  whom  the  Chriftians 
e:^ercifed  fo  much  power  afterwards,  were  devils  of 
inferior  fort :  fuch  as  Scythianus,  Terebinthus,  and 
other  magicians  ufed  to  invoke  from  the  tops  of 
houfes ;  in  which  exercife  the  tv/o  I  have  named  fell 
down  and  broke  theirnecks,  according  to  Epiphanius, 
or  one  of  them  at  leaft.  But  ftill  the  devil,  the  firft 
and  greateft  of  the  diabolical  fociety,  was  a  degraded 

Si  cadens  adoraveris  me.     Matth.  chap.  iv. 

being* 
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being.  He  began  to  be  fo  among  the  pagans.  Such 
the  Chridians  allowed  him  to  be,  and  he  would 
have  paffed  no  longer  for  a  fir  ft  principle,  nor  aged 
felf-exiftent  and  independent  any  where,  if  the  h©. 
retics  here  fpoken  of  had  not  revived  and  propa^ 
gated  this  abominable  opinion. 

The  very  contrary  happened  in  the  tritheiftical 
Xyftem,  after  "the  eftablifliment  of  chriftianity :'  and 
the  fecond  and  the  third  divine  hypoftafes  grew  by 
degrees  not  only  into  a  fiinilitude  of  nature,  a  coe- 
quality  and  coeternity,  but  into  a  famenefs  with  the 
firft.  Let  us  defcend  into  fome  particulars,  con- 
cerning the  original  and  progrefs  of  this  theology* 
If  it  is  matter  of  curiofity,  it  is  matter  of  importance 
too, 

I  SAID,  that  the  pagan  doftrine  of  a  trinity  was 
more  antient  than  tradition.  But  if  we  could  be- 
lieve thofe  ingenious  perfons,  who  find  whatever 
they  have  a  mind  to  find  in  the  Bible,  we  (hould 
believe  it  to  have  been  not  a  pagan  but  a  jewifli  doc- 
trine, not  a  philofophical  hypothefis,  but  a  divine 
revelation,  not  only  older  than  tradition,  but  as  old 
as  the  memorials  Mofes  had  of  t^ie  creation.  We 
are  told  in  the  firft  chapter  of  Genefis,  that  when 
God  clofed  the  work  of  the  creation,  he  faid,  *'  let 
us  make  man  after  our  image  and  likenefs*  :*'  and 
altho*  he  is  made  to  fpeak,  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  in 
the  fingular  number,  immediately  afterwards,  yet 
chriftian  divines  aifure  us,  that  the  father  addrefied 
himfelf  in  thefe  words  to  the  fon  and  holy  ghoft,  or 
to  the  firft  of  them  at  leaft,  and  not  to  angels,  nor 
any  inferior  intelligences,  as  he  is  faid  to  have  done 
in  the  Timaeus  of  Plato.  This  difference  may  de* 
ferve  our  obfervation  the  more,  becaufe  Plato  in  his 
writings  acknowledged  a  trinity  ;  whereas  there  is 
no  direft  nor  clear  hint,  and  much  lefs  any  exprefs 

*  Faciamus  hominem  ad  imaginem  ct  fimiliuidinem  noftranu 
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declaration,  of  a  trinity  m  this  place,  nor  m  any 
other  part  of  the  ^writings  of  Mofes.     There  are  in- 
deed, among  a  tnultitude  of  vague  and  obfcure  ex- 
pteflions  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  fome 
that  feem  to  intimate  like  this  a  plurality  of  divine 
beings,  and  thefe  have  been  hawled  to  fignify  the 
chriftian  trinity,  tho'  they  were  too  equivocal  and 
too  dark  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  leading  men  to  the 
difcovery  of  it,  and  therefore  to  ferve  any  purpofe 
at  all.     But  the  divines  I  have  mentioned  would  dd 
i^ell  to  confider,  that  they  have  a  much  lefs  right  to 
conclude,  that  the  authors  of  thefe  books,  wherein 
thfe  unity  of  the  godhead  is  every  where  eflabliftied, 
meaned  to  teach  a  plurality  of  hypoftafes  in  it  which 
they  affert,  than  any  tnan  would  have  to  conclude 
from  paffages,  that  fpeak  of  God  in  the  Angular 
number,  in  books  where  poly theifm  is  conftantly 
aflferted,  that  thefe  authors  meanfed  to  teach  the  unity 
of  the  godhead,  which  thefe  divines  deny  that  they 
did.     He  who*  is  perfuaded,  as  I  am,  that  many  of 
thofe,    who   were  polytheifts  in   one  fenfe,    were 
'  monotheifts  in  another,  might  aflert  the  latter  pro- 
pofition  without  any  abfurdity.     But  thefe  divines 
cannot  aflert  either  without  the  greateft,  and  efpeci- 
ally  lince  they  know  in  how  vague  and  lo(>fe  a  fenfe 
the  word  god  is  employed  in  the  fcriptures,  wh6re 
it  fignifies  fometimes  a  king  or  a  chief  magiflrate,  a 
prbphet  or  a  meflenger  from  God,  as  wc  find  in 
Exodus*,  in  Samuel!,  in  the  Pfalms  J,  in   the 
gofpel  of  St  John  §,  and  perhaps  in  other  places. 
But  belides :    if  the  doftrine  of  a  trinity  was 
found  in  exprefs  terms  in  the  pentateiich,  we  might 
be  furprifed,    with  foms  reafon,    that  Mofes  h^d 
taught  it  to  a  people  fo  ftrongly  addifted,    as  the 

*  £xod.  chap.  iv.  ver.  16.  ibid.  chap.  vii.  vcr.  i.      t  i  Sam. 
•  chap,  xxviii.  ver.  13.      X  Pfalm  Ixxxi.      J  Gofp.  St.  John 
chap.  X.  vcT.  34. 
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Ifiraelites  were,  to  the  worfhip  of  many  gods,  and 
fo  little  able  to  conceive  the  equality  of  three  to  one, 
and  of  one  to  three,  a  trinity  in  an  unity,  and  an 
unity  in  a  trinity  ;  to  a  people  to  whom  he  would 
not  teach'  the  doftrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
foul  and  of  a  future  ftate,  on  account  of  the  many 
fuperftitions  which  this  doftrine  had  begot  in  Egypt, 
as  we  muft  believe,  or  believe  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  it,  or  aflign  fome  whimfical  reafon  of  this  omif- 
lion.     But  even  in  this  cafe,  which  fuppofes  anex- 
preis  rhention  of  the  trinity  in  the  pentateuch,  we 
could  frame  no  conclufive  argument  to  prove  this 
dodrine  mofaical  in  its  origin.    The  religion,  as 
well  as  government,  of  the  Egyptians,   was  more 
antient  than  that  of  Mofes.    He  was  learned  in 
both ;  he  borrowed  from  both ;  and  no  man  of 
common  fenfe  can  believe  it  more  probable,  what- 
ever he  may  pretend,  that  the  flaves  inftruded  their 
mafters,  than  that  the  mafters  inftrufted  their  IJaves. 
If  an  exprefs  mention  of  the  trinity  was  made  in 
other  parts  of  the*  Old  Teftament,  the  argument 
would  be  ftill  lefs  conclufive,  becaufe  the  Jews  had 
been  acquainted  with  fchools  wherein  this  doftrine 
was  taught,  either  as  an  hidden  or  |)ublic  doftrine, 
long  before  thefe  books  were  renewed  by  Efdras,  I 
ofe  bifliop  Huet*s  *  expreffion,  before  fome  of  them 
were  writ,  perhaps,  and  before  the  canon  of  them 
was  completed,  we  know  very  certainly  neither  by 
whom  nor  when. 

If  this  doftrine  was  not  mofaical,  neither  was  it 
platonical  in  its  origin,  and  much  l^fs  was  it  invent- 
ed  by  the  latter  platonifts  in  imitation  of  their  chrif- 
tian  trinity,  Plato  fpeaks  of  one  moft  fimple  being, 
the  firft  intelligible.  He  fpeaks  of  a  firft  mind,  and 
a  firft  foul,  that  foul  of  the  world,  fome  materials 

*  In  PumoQ.  Evang.  "  inflauravit.'* 
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of  '^R^hich  were  left  by  God,  in  the  bowl  *  in  which 

he  made  it,  to  be  mingled  up  into  the  fouls  of  men  ; 

for   it  was  but  reafonable,  that  the  foul  of  man 

ihould  he  lefs  perfeS  than  the  foul  of  the  univerfe. 

That  Plato  was  fincerely  a  dogmatift  I  am  far  from' 

believing,  and  I  have  on  this  head  more  regard  to 

TuUy  than  to  St,  Auftin.  But  the  latter  platonicians, 

vrho  were  fuch,  taught  this  dodrine,  like  others  pf 

his  theological  and  metaphyfical  whimfies,  for  in 

him  and  them  they  were  whimfies,  in  that  ftyle. 

They  were  often  a  little  lefs  intelligible  than  he. 

"What  we  do  not  underftand  in  Plato,  we  muft  not 

expeft  to  underftand  better  in  Plotinus,  in  Jambli- 

cus,  in  Proclus,  nor  in  the  fummary  of  his  dodrine 

by  Alcinoiis,  nor,  in  fliort,  in  any  of  thofe  writers 

ivhofe  heads  have  been  turned  with  py  thagorean  and 

platonic  theology.     It  was  all  the  unmeaning  jargon 

of  Egyptian  and  eaftern  metaphyfics,  and  it  did  not 

acquire  more  meaning  and  perfpicuity  among  the 

Greeks.     On  the  contrary,  I  can  eafily  perfuade 

myfelf,  that  this  jargon  became  ftill  more  obfcure 

by  the  fuppofed  improvements  of  Grecian  philofo- 

phy.     But  ftill  the  firft  principles  of  it,  and  of  this 

dofitrine  in  particular,  were  more  antient  than  the. 

philofophical  aera  in  Greece.    Strabo  fays,  that  the 

colleges  of  the  Egyptian  priefts  were  defert  in  his 

time,  and  he  lived  two  or  three  centuries  fooner  than 

Plotinus,  Porphyry,  and  Jamblicus.     But  there  is 

no  color  to  conclude  from  hence,  that  the  theology 

thefe  priefts  had  taught  was  loft  and  forgot,  ■  when 

thefe  philofophers  arofe  among  others,    and  the 

fchool  of  Alexandria  floriflied.     There  were  men 

ftill  famous  for  their  knowledge,  an  Abammon,  an 

Anebo  for  inftance  j  and  Jamblicus,  who  anfwered 

Porphyry's  inquiries  in  a  manner  too  myfterious  not 

to  be  genuine,  cites  the  authority  of  Egyptian  fcrip- 

•  Crater  b  the  word  Marf.  Ficin.  ufef. 
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tures  and  traditions.    The  author  of  fhe  inteUeChial 
fyftem  mentions  a  paflage  ivhich  we  may  well  take 
6n  his  word,  without  confuiting  the  original,  wherein 
Jamblicus  fpeaks  plainly  of  three  divine  hypoftafes 
in  the  Egyptian  theology.     Eifton,  an  indivifible 
unity  worfhipped  in  filente.    Emeph,   the   fsCme 
probably  as  Kneph,  and  Hammon  or  Ptha,  or  OGris, 
an  adive  principle  that  was  called  by  different  names 
according  to  the  diflferent  powers  and  energies  af- 
cribed  to  it.    Thefe  were  the  Phanes,  Uranus,  and 
Cronus,  of  Orpheus*    The  three  gods  praifed  by 
the  pythagoricians.    Thefe  were  the  three  kings, 
the  firft  good,  the  firft  mind,  and  the  firft  foul, 
of  Plato.     Pythagoras  had  been  inftrufted  in  the 
Orphic  myfteries  by  Aglaophemus,  and  Plato  was 
the  next  who  received  a  perfeft  knowledge  of  all 
thefe  divine  things  out  of  the  py thagoric  and  orpluc 
writings,  according  to  the  tefliraony   of  Proclus, 
in  the  firft  of  his  fix  books  concerning  the  platonic 
philofophy. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  notion  of  a  trinity  made 
a  part  of  Egpytian  theology,  and  had  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  Greeks  even  by  Orpheus,  that  is,  five 
or  fix  centuries  before  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and 
therefore  Ibng  before  Efdras,  and  long  after  Hermes. 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  make  any  obfervation  on 
thefe  dates,  which  would  admit  of  feveral,  nor  to 
fpeak  of  the  zoroaftrian,  chaldaic,  or  famothracian 
trinities,  any  farther  than  to  obferve,  tha^  Demo- 
critus  had  written  a  commentary  on  the  facred  letters 
of  the  Babylonians,  and  that  both  he  and  Hoftancs, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  and  was  himfelf  a 
Chaldaean,  had  taught  the  philofophy  of  that  peo- 
ple or  feft  to  the  Greeks,  and  that  this  philofophy 
was  underftood  to  comprehend  all  the  learning  of 
the  Eaft.  I  proceed  rather  to  obferve,  that  this 
doftrine  "was  taught  with  fo  much  confufion,  that 
the  three  gods  were  fpoken  of  fometimcs  coUeSive- 
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ly,*  and  that  at  other  rimes  each  of  them  was  fpokea 
of  alone.     The  fecond  was  fometimes,  and  mdt 
frequently,  reputed  the  maker  of  this  vifibre  world. 
'  He  was  reprefented  at  other  times  to  be  the  firft  god, 
-what  light  is  to  the  fun,  and  I  have  read  that  Atha- 
nafius  employed  this  comparifon  after  the  heathen 
divines,  tho'  it  be  abfurd  even  to  ridicule^  in  his 
fyftem  or  in  theirs.     Sometimes  the  third  hypoftaiift 
^as  fpoken  of  as  the  maker  of  ail  things,  accord-i 
ing  to  patterns  exifting  in  the  fecond,  and  at  other 
tiaies  only  as  a  foul  which  animated  the  material 
world,  and  which  together  with  it  compofed  one 
mighty  animal.     But  the  general  run  of  opinion  was 
tlifierent  and  more  uniform.     None  of  thefe  hea*  * 
then  trinitarians  had  ever  imagined  three  gods,  e£» 
fentially  one,  and  one  god  effentially  three.    When- 
ever they  fpoke  of  three  hypoftafes,  they  all  fupi 
pofed  them  diftinft  and  fubordinate.    Rapin*  ac- 
knowledges that  Proclus  did  diftinguifh  them  fo  ; 
but  he  aiferts.  that  Plotinus  did  not.     Whence  the 
jefuit  took  this,  I  am  ignorant.     But  it  is  certain 
that  far  fr6m  confounding  t*iem,  or  faying  that  they 
were  all  one  god,  Plotinus  has  faid  the  very  con- 
trary in  many  places,  and  particularly  where  ne  ap- 
proves Plato's  explanation  of  the  dodrine  of  Par- 
menides,  and  teaches  a  firft,  fecond  and  third  unity 
in  fubordination. 

SECTION    XXVIIL 

SixcE  I  have  faid  fo  much  on  this  fubjcflr,  I  will 
juft  mention  fome  of  the  notions  which  thefe. pneu- 
matical  madmen.  Heathens,  Jews,  and  Chriflians 
entertained  concerning  fpiritual  natures  inferior  to 
thefe.     I  obferve  then,  that  an  affeftation  of  invel- 

*  Cooip,  de  Platon  et  Ariftote* 

Vol.  IV.  H  h  tigating 
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ttgatlng  and  explaining  the  original  and  firft  prai- 
cipies  of  things  was  the  reigning  folly  of  andent 
philofopRers.  Thus  the  fyftems  of  coTmogony  were, 
Uke  that  of  Hefiod,  fo  many  fyftems  of  theogony^ 
and  the  phyfiology  of  the  univerfe  was  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  wild  rhapfody  of  fickbles  and  allegories. 
When  thefe  would  not  pafs,  except  on  the  ignorant 
and  fuperftitious  vulgar,  they  proceeded  to  a  more 
refined  manner  of  philofophifmg.  What  they  could 
not  account  for  by  any  knowledge  they  had  of  the 
fcnfible  world,  they  endeavoured  to  account  for  by 
the  hypothefes  they  framed  of  an  intelleAual  world. 
The  fenfible  phaeuomena  here  below,  to  fpeak  ac- 
cording to  their  conceptions,  pafled  before  them, 
and  difappeaaed  like  the  figures  of  a  moving  pic- 
ture. They  faw  nothing  permanent,  nothing  pri- 
.  marily  efficient,  a  multitude  of  eflPeds,  no  ca:afe* 
They  looked  up  to  the  heavens.  Their  fenfes  were 
ftruck.  They  were  furprifed  into  idolatry  firft,  they 
admired  afterwards,  and  the  more  they  examined, 
the  more  they  admired.  But  their  rcafon  was*  not 
iatisfied,  nor  the  ends  of  their  inquiries  attained ; 
their  reafon  was  not  fatisfied,  becaufe  they  difco- 
:vered  nothing  but  effects  above  as  well  as  below,  no 
ielf*exiftent,  fel&movhig  and  intelligent  caufes. 
The  ends  of  their  inquiries  were  not  attained,,  be- 
caufe they  inquired  after  fuch  caufes  as  thefe,  in- 
ftead  of  refolving  all  ultimately  into  the  infinite 
wifdom  and  power  of  ai>e  firft  efficient  caufe,  which 
is  the  proper  conclufion  of  every"  phyfical  inquiry. 
It  foltes  every  difficulty  to  a  reafonable  mind,  that 
has  inquired  as  far  as  the  phaeuomena  lead  us  ;  and 
if  it  did  not,  the  want  of  a  fufficient  reafon  in  them 
■would  be  no  reafon  fot  fceking  one  out  of  them. 
It  would, be  a  reafon- for  ftopping  all  inquiry, 

■  Here  we  may  fix  the  beginning  of  metaphyfics. 
The  ends  of  their  refearches  were  unattainable. 
Phyfics  could  not  reach  to  them.    But  inftead  of 

aban- 
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abandoning  thefe  objeSs,  philofophers  refolved  to 
change  their  method,  to  begin  where  they  Had  hoped 
in  vain  to  end,  and  to  invent  what  tRey  had  flat* 
tered  themfelves  that  they  fhould  difcoven  For 
this  purpofe,  the  ideas  of  Plato  were  devifed,  which 
fome  imagine  to  be  the  fame  with  the  numbers  of 
Pythagoras  *.  The  firft  ftrangcly  abfurd,  the  fe* 
cond  quite  unintelligible.  I  (hall  fpeak,  therefore, 
of  the  firft  alone.  Now  the  fecond  hypoftafis,  or  the 
firft  mind,  is  according  to  this  hypothefis  an  archi- 
typal  world,  which  contains  dnteliigibly  all  that  is 
contained  fenfibly  in  our  world.  Thefe  are  the 
things  which  truly  are,  and  the  phaenomena,  which 
appear  realities  to  fenfe,  are  nothifig  more  than  their 
faint,  tranfient,  and  fallacious  images.  Thefe  are 
the  eternal,  immutable  patterns  of  things ;  not  only 
of  fimple  ideas  which  we  receive,  but  of  complex 
ideas  which  we  make ;  not  only  of  fubftances,  but 
of  modes  and  relations^-^herc  is  a  firft  whitenefs, . 
or  a  firft  fweetnefs,  as  there  is  a  firft  pulchritude, 
pr  a  firft  gratitude,  jsl  firft  bigiiefs,  or  a  firft  little- 
nefs.  Thefe  are,  therefore,  the  true  objefts  of 
fcience.  Spme  of  the  heathendivines  fuppofed  every 
one  of  thefe  pretended  abftra£t  ideas  to  be  a  firft 
principle  or  a  divine  being,  and  there  are  chriftian 
divines  who  fcruple  not  to  talk  of  them  as  of  eternal 
incorporeal  eftbnces,  independent  of  God  himfelf. 
Plato  erected  a  myftic  ladder,  and  he  makes  Socra- 
tes advife  his  auditors  to  climb  by  it  into  the  region 
of  forms,  that  is,  from  opinion  to  knowledge. 
Malebranche  has  no  need  of  it.  Things  out  of  the 
mihd  he  fees  in  God ;  and  concerning  things  in  it, 
he  interrogates  the  Logos. 

Pythagoras  and  Plato  had  learned  of  their  eaftem 
mafters,  and  had  taught  others,  to  imagine  a  con- 
fufed  multitude  of  fpiritual  natures  befides  tbefe, 

*  Biiic*  de  conveniciitia  numerorum  Pytliag*  cum  Has  Plat. 
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'  and  befides  the  three  firfl:  principles,  under  Ae  dif- 
ferent  names  of  gods,  angets,  daemdns,  and  genii, 
fpirits  above  the  moon,  good,  happy,  and  immof- 
tal ;  and  fpirits  below  the  moon,  where  death,  mi- 
fery,  and  all  that  is  evil  refides.     In  this  fyftem  all 
is  intelligible  above,  all  is  fenfible  below.     Nor  was 
this  number  of  gods  and  other  fpirrtual  nsHures  con- 
fufed  alone.     It  was  indefinite  too,  and  liabk  to  be 
increafed  as  philofophfcal  pi^Tpofes,  and  public  or 
even  private  fuperftition,  required.     The  latter  py- 
thagoTicians  and  platonifts,  whom  I  confound  bc- 
caufe  thefr  doftrines  were  confounded  together,,  fer 
from  foftening  the  grofs  and  mod  palpable  abfurdW 
ties  of  which  we  have  fpoken,  imaging,  befides  all 
thefe  beings,  and  imtnaterial:  entities  refiding  in  the 
firft  mind,  an  raconceivable  number  of  eons,  that 
is,  of  immortal  fpiritual  beings  |iroceeditig  by  irra- 
diation, emanation,  or  foUie  other  metaphyficaJ  ge- 
neration, from  the  firft 'being,  and  inhabiting  the 
heavens  and  the  ftars.     Thus  if  they  did  not  deter- 
^  mine  the  number  of  fpiritual  natures  in  general,  as 
the  number  of  angels  was  not  determined  by  the 
\|ews,  they  redueed'them  into  determinate  cJaffes  at 
leaft,  apd  made  them  more  apparently,  and  more 
immediately,  dependent  on  the  three  hypoftafes  that 
compofed  their  ddty^    Thefe  were  nor  cailed  sods 
indeed,  tho'  they  might  have  paffed  for  fuch  of  the 
generated  kind  at  leaft  ;  and  tho*  there  were  foiD^ 
perfons  who  held  the  four  firft  eons  to^be  the  teirade 
of  Pythagoras,  nay  tho*  fome  were  abfurd  enough  to 
call  the  firft  felf-exifting  fpirit  an  eon,  that  is  an 
emanation,  and  therefore  a  contradiction  as  r»on- 
ftrous  as  that  imputed  to  the  fabellians,  whoafiunj- 
ed,  it  has  been  faid,   that  God  the  father  was  his 
own  fon,  and  God  the  fon  his  own  father.    But  the 
word  god  began  to  be  more  fparingly  ufed,  and  for 
that  reafon  thefe  dodrines  might  be,  as  they  ^c'*^' 
the  irore  eafily  received   by  many  who  profefTeJ 

chrii- 
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chriftianity.  The  Jews,  I  fuppofe,  might  hold  thefe 
emanations  flowing  from  the  divine  effence,  like 
l^ams  from  the  fun,  juft  as  well  as,  their  ten  fuperior 
lights  called  fcphiroth;  and  the  Chriftians  might 
well  admit  eons  into  tlieir  fyftem,  fmce  they,  us  well 
as  the  Jews,  admitted  cherubim  and  feraphim,  arch- 
angels and  angels.  From  the  hypothcfis,  therefore, 
icxf  ..a  trinity  of  fuprei^ie  but  fubordinate  gods,  fubr 
^ordinate  to  one  another,  a  trinity  of  ranks  or  orders 
of 'betng$  :5va^s  derived.  A  multitude  of  unities 
:proceediBg  from  the  firft  unity,  and  fuperior  to  the 
^firft  mlt|4,^  a  multitude  of  minds  proceeding  from 
fthe  firft  tirtind,  and  fuperior  to  the  firft  foul ;  a  mul- 
titude.of  iouls  proceeding  from  the  firft  foul,  and 
fuperior  to  all  other  natures  ;  for  they  dreamed  too 
,of  an  u^lverfal  nature  fometimes,  I  know  not  whe- 
.ther  in  or>out.of  the  Deity,  from  which  JiU  particu- 
isLT  natures  and  all  plaftic  principles  $owed. 

Bv.thefe  means  fufKcient  provifion  was  made  for 
fuperftition  and  theological  fpeculatioas.  The  fame 
prefumption^  .and  the  fame  tnifapplication  and  abu^ 
of  human  reafon  that  iniile<^  the  heathen^  mifled 
<he  chriftian  world,  and  erefteJ  the  moft .  extrava- 
gant hypothefes,  xhzt  delirious  im<iginations  could 
irame,  ipto  dogmas  concerning  divine  and  fpiritual 
nature.  The  heathen  had  in  their  power  that  rule 
^f  inquiry,  and  that  criterion  of  truth,  which  CJod 
has  given  to  all  his .  raiional  creatures  in  the  mani- 
feftation  of  his  nature  and  attributes,  as  far  as  w^ 
are  able  to  coUeft  them  from  the  fyftem  of  hk 
works,  and  from  the  coutTc  of  his  providence.  It 
was  therefore  a  great  prefumption,  and  a  great 
abu^  of  reafon,  in  thofe  philofophers,  to  negleft 
this  rule  and  this  criterion  5  to  inquire  often  without 
one,  and  to  judge  often  againft  the  other.  But  the 
<:hriftian  divines  have  done  worfc.  They  have  an- 
other rule,  and  another  criterion,  befides  thefp, 
Supernatural  as  well  as  natural  religion,  the.w^ord  as 
•  .  well 
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well  as  the  works  of  God.  One  of  thefe  might 
carry  their  knowledge  farther  than  the  other,  and  it 
carrie-  indeed  this  kind  of  knowledge,  fuch  as  it  is, 
a  great  way  ;  but  they  were  inexcufable  when  they 
pretended  to  acquire  any  knowledge,  on  fuch  im- 
portant and  awful  fubjefts  tfpecially,  beyond  both. 
They  did  it  however.  Met^phyfical  heathens  and 
cabalilUcal  Jews  Impofed  their  refveries  on  chriftian 
fathers ;  and  they  impofed  them  on  the  whole  chril* 
tian  church,  mingled  up  with  thofc  of  their  own 
overheated  brains. 

Bu  T  there  is  another  caufe  of  this  pneumancal 
madnefs  to  be  mentioned.     It  was  not  due  alone  to 
the  fondnefs  philofophers  had  of  feeming  to  account 
metaphyflcally  for  what  they  could  not  accopnt  phy- 
fically  ;  it  was  due  likewife  to  a  fondnefs  of  another 
kind,  to  a  fondnefs  of  nivaking  man  pafs  for  one  of 
thofe  beings  that  participated  of  the  divine  naturo. 
This  had  long  poiTeiTed  the  heathen  theifts,  and  it 
pofleiTed  the  Chridians  with  more  advantage.     Nei- 
ther of  them  pretended  to  fuch  conftant  communi- 
cations, and  familiar  converfations  with  the  Supreme 
Being,  as  the  J^ws  did ;  tho*  both  of  them  boafted 
of  divine  influences,  of  infpirations,  and  of  reve- 
lations made  to  them  fleeping  and  waking.    But 
then  both  of  them  boafted  a  natural,  tho'  diftant  re- 
lation with  the  Supreme  Being,  not  only  the  moral 
relation  of  creatures  to  their  Creator,  but  the  natu- 
ral relation  of  defcendants  to  their  common  anceftor> 
a  cognation,  as  Cudworth  calls  it,  a  fort  of  fpin'- 
tual  confanguinity.    Several  hypothefes  had  length- 
cned  the  chain  erf  being  very  far  from  God  down- 
ward :  and  as  divinity  had  been  hawled  down,  hu- 
manity ^^^  beta  holfted  up,  fometimes  by  grofs 
and  corporeal  reprefentations,  fometimes  by  fuch  as 
were  more  refined  and  fpiritual.     Man  was  made  af* 
ter  the  image  of  God  in  more  fyftems  than  one,  ot 
rather  God  was  made  after  the  image  of  man.   The 

'anthro 


ant'  ro oomorphire  herefy  repr/^^^^d  him  ^th  aU 
the  members,  the  (hape  and^S^^e  of  an  human 
body  ;  and  how  the  idolatrr^^  heathens  rcprefented 
*all  their  gods,  and  none  r^^f  ^^an  Jupiter  himfelf, 
in  human  bodies,  and^^  ^^n^^n  operations,  w 
enough  known.  But-^/^^  ^^^f  ^^^^^l  fyftems  m 
which  the  fimilitude^^d  natural  rebtion  between 

God  and  man  wer^^P^^^^^^^^  "^^^^  ^^^&^  ^^^ 

refined  and  fpirir;?'*         ,  .    «      , 

In  the  jewi^  lyftem,  however,  we  underlland 

the  words  Qf^^^^h  the  fuprcme  Being  made  the 

body  of  nv^  ^^  ^^^  ^'^'^  ^^  ^^^  earth.     But  the  hu- 

man  fou)^^^  a  portion  of  divine  breath,  ^'  divinas 

44  part"^^^  aurjE."     God  breathed  it  into  his  face, 

^^^  t  became  a  living  foul  * ;  as  God  is  fetd,  in 

|-^j.j4,ure  language,  to  be  the  living  God.     In  the 

^onic  fyftem,  inferior  intelligences  were  commif- 

.4oned  lo  make  the  whole  animal  kind,  left  they 

(hould  have  been  all  immortal ;  but  God  referved 

to  himfelf  the  foul  of  man,  which  he  niade  of  the 

fame  fubftance  as  the  foul  of*  the  unlverfe,  only  a 

little  lefs  perfect,  as  it  has  been  faid. '  In  the  fyf- 

teni  we  fpeak  of,  the  divinity  is  allied  to  hun^aoity 

as  effe£lually  a$  the  pride  of  m^n  could  defire,  as 

efFedually  js  }n  either  pf  thefe^     We  aflume,  and 

the  letter  platonicians  as  well  as  their  founder  af- 

fumed,  that  man  is  compounded  of  body  and  foul. 

As  Plato  afTerted,  that  all  fouls  were  made  at  once, 

fo  they  aflerted,  that  all  fouls  were  made  of  the  fame 

nature*     Human  fouls,  therefore,  proceeding  from 

the  firft  foul,  which  was  fometimes  confounded  with, 

and  fometimes  diflinguiihed  frond  the  foul  of  the 

univerfe,  and  this  foul  being  fuperior  to  all  natures^ 

except  the  minds  proceeding  from  the  firft  mind, 

and  the  unities  proceeding  from  the  firft  unity,  the 

«  InfpiTavit  ia  faclem  ejus  fpiraculum  vitac,  tt  fadui  eft 
kooio  in  animam  viventem. 

rclatio 
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rdadon  between  t^  ^ad  man  was  not  rerr  rr- 
mote;  whether  the>,hc>ught  ihat  the  three  hypo!- 
tafes  compofed  one  q^y,  as  twa  fubftances  com- 
pofed  one  man ;  or  whiter  they  thought,  that  the 
three  were  diftmft  fubo^inate  fubfiaencies,  and 
the  foul  the  loweft  of  the.,  ^he  relation/I  fay, 
was  not  very  remote  either  ^^  thefe  phUo. 

fophcrs  might  think  their  hy^jthefis  the  more  de- 
cent for  not  making  this  relatic  ^lofer.     Froclus 
therefore,  or  Plotinus,  or  one  oi^j^^^  [^y^    ^^^ 
reafon,  you  fee,  on  this  plan  of  thec^  ^^  ^^^  ^j,^ 
foul  of  the  world  the  elder  filter  of  the^^jj^^j^  f^^^ . 
and  if  Origen  did  not  come  fully  up  to  «i  ^j^gjpg  ^ 
travagancies,  he  came  very  near  to  them,  ^^^itn  he 
afferted,  that  there  was  no  diflference,  but  -^^  ^£ 
merit,  between  the  fouls  of  archangels  and  a^^{^ 
of  devils  and  of  men.     The  foul  of  Chrift,'  acc^ j* 
ing  to  this  father,  who  was  perhaps  the  greateft  <■ 
the  fathers,  was  of  the  fame  nature  as  all  other  ra- 
tional fouls,  and  was  infeparably  united  with  God, 
or  tnade  one  with  the  word*,  only  on  account  of 
iuperior  merit  in  a  pre-exifting  ftate. 

Thus  human  pride,  as  well  as  human  curiofity, 
was  indulged  by  heathen  philofophers  and  by  plato- 
nifing  Chriftians.  They  grew  up  into  a  fort  of  pneu- 
inatical  madnefs,  or  metaphyfics  were  the  dotage 
of  phyfics:  take  which  of  the  images  you  pleafe. 
What  thefe  wild  or  dreaming  philofophers  could  not 
do  by  any  hypothefis  about  body,  thq'  attempted  to 
do  by  the  hypothefis  of  a  foul :  and  fmce  they  could 
not  make  man  participant  of  the  divine  nature  by 
his  body,  however  animated  up  to  rationality,  or 
with  whatever  adventitious  powers  they  might  fup- 
pofek  endued,  they  thought  fit  to  add  a  dilUnc^ 
fpiritual  to  his  corporeal  fubilance,  and  to^aifume 

*•— — lnfeparabil«m    cum  Deo   feceVit  uniittem — —cum 
Verbo  del  unum  efficitur.     O&ig.  de  princip.  lib.  i.    '" 

him 
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hltn  to  be  a  compound  of  both,     A  great  Variety  of 
hypochefes  was  built  on  this  one ;  but  immortality 
vras  common  to  them  all.     In  all  of  t nam,  man  was 
allied  to  God  by  fome  metaphyfical  genealogy  :  and 
even  thofe  of  them,  which,  giving  him  immorcalityj 
cxpofed  him  to  eternal  damnation  by  it,  were  fond- 
ly received.     He  who  co'nfiders  what  our  manner  of 
knowing  is,  what  the  faculties  of  our  minds  are, 
vffhsx  the  means  we  have  of  acquiring  knowledge 
are  j  and  how  uncertain,  how  precarious,  how  con- 
fined ic  is  in  the  higheft  degree  of  it ;  will  think  the 
foul  as  unfit  to  be  participant  of  the  divine  nature 
as  the  body.     Nay  Plato,  whom  I  quote  on  thefe 
occafions,  *'  inftar  omnium,"  was  fo  little  able  to 
prove  the  exiftence  and  immortality  of  the  foul,  and 
talked  fo  much  nonfenfe  about  the  effence  and  effen- 
tlal  properties  of  it,  that  he  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  from  natural  to  moral  arguments,  which  are 
indeed  more  plaufible,  but  not  more  conclufive. 

When  thefe  notions  were  once  eftabliflied,  it  was 
no  hard  matter  to  perfuade  men,  nay  it  was  no  hard 
matter  for  thofe,  who  had  a  difpofition  and  a  temper 
of  brain  prone  to  enthufiafm,  to  perfuade  themfelve^, 
that  by  various  methods  of  purification,  and  by  in- 
tenfe  meditation,  which  were  in  truth  fo  many  me- 
thods of  growing  mad,  they  could  abflradk  them- 
felves  from  all  fenfible  objects,  wrap  themfelves  up 
in  pure  intellefl,  and  be  united  to  the  fupreme  Be- 
ing.  This  madnefs  has  prevailed,  and  ftill  prevails, 
under  fome  form  or  other,  and  with  little  difference, 
in  the  Eaft  and  in  the  Weft,  among  Chriftians  and 
Heathens,  among  the  orthodox  and  heretics.  I 
need  not  quote  inftanccs.  They  have  been  frequent 
and  notorious  in  China,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  in 
Europe.  Pythagoras  and  Plato  taught,  that  the  fu- 
premc  goo  J  of  men  was  to  be  like  God,  and  to  be 
God's  at  laft.  Such  opinions  as  thefe  were  held, 
with  fome  variety  of  expreilion  more  than  of  fub- 

ftance 
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ftance,  by  the  manichaeaiis  and  other  heretics* 
The  moft  orthodox  fathers  fpoke  of  the  commonion 
of  men  with  God,  as  of  a  myftery  unknown  indeed 
to  men  and  angels  till  it  was  revealed,  but  fufpe£kcd 
by  the  heathen  philofophers,  who  were  impelled  to 
defire  it  by  a  natural  inftinO;.  A  ftrange  aflertion 
this  mud  appear,  and  equally  falfe  in  every  part. 
The  communion  of  man  with  God  was  not  a 
fufpicion,  it  was  a  dogma,  true  or  falfe,  and  an  ar- 
ticle of  the  platonic  f&ith  ?  for  Plato  too  required 
faith  in  traditional  do£lrines.  It  was  not  any  par- 
ticular inftinfb,  that  impelled  the  heathen  to  defire 
this  (:ommunion,  it  was  their  pride  and  abfurdity, 
the  very  human  afiedions  and  pailions  from  which 
thefe  men  pretended  to  be  freed,  that  produced  this 
prcfumptuous  defire. 

Such  extravagant  dodlrines  concerning  divbe 
and  fpiritual  natures  being  taught  with  much  con- 
fufion  in  the  fchools  of  heathen  theology,  they  could 
not  fail  to  be  taught  in  thofe  of  chriftianity  with  the 
fame  confufion,  and  to  produce  all  the  different 
opinions,  that  divided  the'chriilian  church.  None 
of  them  knew  very  diftinftly  what  they  meaned  by 
the  word  fpirit  and  fpiritual  fubftance,  which  were 
fo  often  in  their  mouths.  That  they  meaned  in  ge- 
neral  nothing  more  than  breath,  like  animal  breath, 
and  a  thin  fubtile  matter  that  efcaped  human  fight 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  feeing,  is  evident.  They 
faid,  after  Zoroader  and  the  magi,  that  God  was 
original  light,  or  an  intelligent  fire.  TIrey  faid, 
that  this  light  was  incorporeal,  and-  yet  they  talked 
of  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  defcribed  a  very  corporeal 
light,  invifible,  however,  to  all  eyes  that  were  not 
fortified  like  thofe  that  enjoy  the  beatific  vifion. 
In  (hort,  fpirituality  did  not  imply  incorporeity, 
and  if  one  of  thofe  great  divines  was  at  hand  to  be 
aiked  what  he  meaned  by  fpiritual  fubftance,  he 
would  anfwer  in  foms  metaphyfical  jargon;    he 

would 
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would  tell  us,  perhaps,  that  it  is  a  fubftance  "  ab 
**  eflentialitate  fuccifa,"  which  are  words  I  have 
ready  but  cannot  tranflate. 


SECTION      XXIX. 

But  it  is  time  I  ihould  return  to  fpcak  of  the 
trinity,  and  to  (hew  what  difcordant  opinions  arofe 
about  it  among  the  Chriftians ;  for  among  the  hea- 
lhens>  tho'  there  were  different  opinions,  yet  it  was 
rather  a  fecret  doftrine,  in  which  philofophers  in- 
ftrucled  their  fcholars  behind  the  curtain,  than  a 
doctrine  which  they  publiihed  to  all  men  indiffe- 
rently.   Now  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  any  thing 
more  monffrous  than  fome  of  thefe  opinions,  or 
more  litigated,    or  longer  unfettled  than  otheis.. 
The  leaft  we  have  to  obferve  of  this  kind. is  about 
the  iirft  hypoftafis,  ^nd  yet  fomething  of  this  kind 
is  to  be  obferved  about  that.     For  inftance,  tho* 
we  cannot  explain  God's  manner  of  being,  and  tho' 
to  attempt  it  is  unpardonable  prefumption,  yet  we 
may,  and  muft  aflert,  that  he  is  not  a  fyftem  of 
matter ;  becaufe  there  arife,  from  the  contrary  fup. 
pofition,  a  multitude  of  abfurdities,  that  cannot  de« 
ftroy  the  demonftration  of  his  exiftcnce,  but  that 
are  inconfiftent  with  it:    notwithftanding  which, 
the  fathers  of  the  church  fpoke  of  him  fometimes,  in 
fuch  terms,  that  to  make  out  any  fenfe  in  what  they 
faid,  we  muft  underftand  them  to  have  thought  him 
material,  at  leaft  not  immaterial,  and  what  they 
thought  him  then,  it  is  not  ppiEble  to  conceive. 

But  the  various  doftrines  that  were  taught  about 
the  fecond  and  third  hypoftafis,  the  fecond  efpeci- 
ally,  are  ftill  more  beyond  all  conception  extrava-* 
gant  and  profane.  Concerning  thefe,  and  one  or 
two  more,  it  is  neceffary,  that  I  ihould  defcend  into 
fome  particulars,  in  order  to  Ihew,  not  only  that 

private 
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private  authority  has  ampofed  priratc  opxniai:^,   thz: 
is,  herefie^,  but  ihai  public  authority,  th-  autho- 
rity of  the  whole  chriftian  church,  has  impofeJ  opi- 
nions which  are,  therefore,  deemed  orthcdox  ;  a> 
tho*  many  of  them  are  as  abfurd  as  any  of  rho  e 
which  are  deemed  heretical,  many  of  them  as  dL*. 
putable,  many  of  them  as  little  warranted  by  tbt 
gofpel,    and  many  of  them  as  incompatible  wirh 
true  theifm ;  becaufe  if  chey  do  not  deny  God^  sh^\ 
•do  fomething  as  bad,  nay  worfe  in  Plutarch's  feoie, 
and,  in  common  fenfe,  they  defame  hira.     From  a 
confideration  of  fome  few  of  thefe  opinions  and  doc- 
trines, it  will  appear  how  unfafely  we  truft^  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  to  the  authority  of  other  men, 
which  may  lead  us,  and  has  led  all  thofe  who  have 
fubmitted  .to  it,  under' pretence  of  making  ihea 
better  chiiftians,  to  be  little  if  at  all  better  than 
atheifts.    From  a  contemplation  of  the  confequences 
,of  thefe  opinions  and  dodrineg,  it  will  appear  that 
l!heology  has  mact;  chriftianity  ridiculous  to  igcn  of 
fenfe,  I  mean  the  chriftianity  that  has  been  efta- 
bliihed  by  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  authority,  and  a 
perpetual  bone  of  contention  to  fools,     it  will  ap- 
pear  that  the  atheiftical  objeAion  to  religion,  whick 
has  been  n^enlioned^  groundlefs  as  it  is,  receives  a 
color  from  the  inventions  and  the  conduct  of  th« 
order  of  men,  who  have  arrogated  to  themfelvej, 
exclufively  of  all  others,  the  name  and  the  power 
of  a  church,  and  whom  chriftians  are  accuftomedt?) 
think  and  to  call  th€  <:huTch. 

There  have  been  reports,  for  fuch  ftoricsde- 
ferve  to  be  efteemed  no  more,  that  Simon,  wba 
was  a  Samaritan,  declared  himfelf  among  that  peo^ 
pie  to  be  the  father,  among  the  Jews  to  be  the  fon, 
and  among  the  Gentiles  to  be  the  holy  ghoft :  that 
he  paffed  the  operations  of  his  magical  art  for  mira- 
cles, and  that  he  broke  his  neck  at  laft  in  attempt- 
ing to  fly  before  Nero,  notwithflauding  wbich  he 

was 
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-was  adored;  ?t  Rome.    This;  latter  clrcum(l(|nGe, 
.indeed,  vras  founded  on  a  blunder  that  has  been 
iioce  detected ;  tbo'  ic  impofed  on  Juflin  the  mar- 
tyr in  the  fecpnd  ci^ntury,  and  vhich  is  much  more 
ft  range,  on  Erafmus  •  in  the  fixteemh.     Alontanus 
pretended  to  be  the  paraclete  in  the. third  century ; 
or   that  God  who  had  preached  and  fufFered  in 
Chriil,  inhabited  by  the  holy  ghoft  ia  hi|n.    T^ie 
excufe  he  made  for  coining  fo  late,  when  Jefus  had 
promifcd  tJiJ^t  he  Ciould  come,£o  much  fooner,  was 
the  unpreparedn^fs  of   the  worid  to  receive  any 
fooner  that  aufterity  of  religious  obfervances  which 
he  prcfcribed  and  practifed.     They  were  incredibly, 
great,  and  fttch  as  i?[iay  render  it  probable  that  this 
impoftor  died  the  d<ath  of  the  traitor  Judas,  th^t 
he  hanged  himfetf  in  a  fit  of  defpair,  as  cbriflian 
writers  have  affirmed.     Such  tales  as  thefe  would 
not  deferve  to  be  mentioned,  if  they  did  not  ferve 
to  Ibew  the  fanatical  fpirit  of  thofe  ages,  and  to 
take  off  our  wonder  at  all  tU^  herefies  that  arofe  m 
the  cbfiftian  church,  by  obferving  how  eafy  it  was 
to  fttppofe  a  divine  miffion,  or  even  to  aflume  in 
opinion  a  divine  nature.     The  appearance  offalle 
prophets,  as  well  as  their  fuccefs  in  feducing,  had 
been  foretold ;  and  it  was  the  charafter  of  the  times 
which  encouraged  one,  and  promoted  the  other. 

These  falfe  prophets  were  very  numerous,  and 
their  fuccefs  very  various.  But  there  was  no  arti- 
cle of  chriilian  faith  and  doctrine  which  admitted 
(^i  ib  much  doubt  ^nd  difpute  as  the  divinity  of 
Chrift.firft,  and  his  rank  in  the  godhead  afterwards. 
Cerinthus  denied  his  divine  nature.  Menander  af- 
ftrted  that  he  was  a  true  man.  Saturninus  that  he 
was  only  the  ihadow  and  appearance  of  a  man. 
Bafiiides  that  the  Chrift  did  not  fufFer,  but  that  be 
took  the  form  of  another,  of  Simon  of  Cyrene,  I 

*  Vid.  Ep.   831.  In  Ir«iNieum. 
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think,  who  fuffered  under  his  form  whilft  be  fiood 
by  and  laughed  at^his  own  fuppofed  cnicifixioo. 
Ebion  maintained,  like  Menander,  that  Chrift  iiras 
a  mere  man,  the  fon  of  Jofeph.    In  calling  him  a 
good  or  a  juft  man,  he  had  the  authority  of  Sl  Peter 
on  his  fide,  who  calls  him  fo  in  one  place  of  the 
Ad:s,  and  even  this  he  did  not  want ;  but  in  deny- 
ing his  refurredion  from  the  dead,  as  he  did  when 
he  affirmed  that  the  body  of  Chrift  remained  in  the 
grave,  tho'  his  foul  went  to  heaven,  he  had  this  great 
apoftofical  authority  againft  him*.    In  fine,  ai^  to 
fill  up  the  meafure  of  heretical  phrensy,  the  fethites 
held  that  the  fame  perfon  had  been  Seth  firft,  and 
was  Jefus  afterwards ;    and  the  ophitae,   as  they 
were  called,  that  he  had  been  the  ferpent  who  tempt- 
ed Eve  ;  fo  that  he,  who  redeemed  mankind  by  his 
blood,  had  made  redemption  neceflary  by  his  wiles, 
according  to  thefe  madmen. 

That  there  were  no  madmen  at  the  fame  time 
among  the  beft  and  moft  orthodox  Chriftians,  if  it 
may  be  faidwith  truth  that  any  orthodox  belief 
was  fettled  fo  foon,  we  muft  not  believe.  ITicre 
were  many  fuch,  and  the  proofs  are  at  hand,  both 
in  their  writings,  and  much  more  in  the  anecdotes 
concerning  them.  But  that  which  deferves  oar  par- 
ticular obfervation  is,  that  the  madnefs  of  thofe  who 
are  reputed  orthodox  never  ran  fo  high,  as  it  did  af« 
ter  the  orthodox  belief  on  this  great  article  had  been 
fettled;  if  propofitions,  the  very  terms  of  which 
are  fometimes  ambiguous  and  fometimes  quite  unin- 
telligible, may  be  faid  to  have  been  fettled.  Cer* 
tain  it  is,  that  after  this  the  orthodox  fathers  held 
fuch  language  about  the  incarnation  of  Chrift,  as 
many  of  thofe  who  were  repu:ed  heretics  would  have 
fcrupkd  modeftly  and  pioufly  to  have  ufed.  Thefe 
words,  the  fon  of  God,   were  underftood  figura- 

*  -rVlrum  probatum  i  Deo*  juflum  ^  mortuis  fu&iuituiB. 
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tlvely,  I  prefumey  and  not  UteraHy  in  the  cafe  of 
Foe,  v^ho  aflumed  this  appellation  in  India  a  thou-» 
fand  years  before  the  coming  of  Chrift,  and  in  the 
cafe  of  Zoroafter,  who  aflfamed  it  in  Perfia,  perhaps, 
^s  antiently.     They  mud  have  been  underllood  even 
thus  very  falfcly,  in  both  thofe  cafes.     But  they 
might  have  been  fo  underftood,   with  fome  pro- 
priety of  figure,  in  the  cafe  of  Chrift,  who  was  at 
leaft  the  MefSah  pron«fed  by  God,  foretold  by  the 
prophets,  and  fent  in  due  time.  .  If  this  had  been  the 
judgment  ot  the  church,  the  principal  diiEculties 
about  his  incarnation  had  been  anticipated,  as  they 
were  by  the  neftorians,  who  held  that  there  were 
two  perfons,  and  not  two  natures  only,  in  Chrifl:, 
and  who  denied  that  the  virgin  was  the  mother  of 
pod.     But  the  church  having  detenhined  that  thefe 
words,  the  fon  of  God,  fhbuld  be  taken  in  their 
literal  fenfe,  it  is  aftonifliing  to  confider  what  pro* 
fanations  followed  concerning  this  fecond  generation  ' 
of  the  fon ;  for  the  firfl  had  been  before  all  worlds, 
that  is,  from  all  eternity.     Thefe  profanations  coU 
ledted  from  the  moft  approved  writers  alone,  to  fay 
nothing  of  the  creeds  that  are  fo  foleranly  recited  in 
chriftian  churches,   would  fill  a  volume.      I  fhall 
mention  a  few  oiily,  which  they,  who  are  at  all  con. 
verfant  in  the  writings  of  antient  and  modern  di- 
vines,  will  acknowledge  to  be  fairly  quoted. 

It  has  been  faid  then  by  the  moft  orthodox*,  pi- 
ou0y  and  .everently  too,  as  they,  and  other  divines* 
aflure  us,  **  that  the  father  having  chofen  the  virgin 
*^  Mary  for  this  fecond  generation  of  the  fon,  he 
"  loved  her  as  his  fpoufe ;  he  employed  the  angel 
"  Gabriel,  whom  he  made  his  pronubus  or  para- 
^^  nymphus,  that  is,  his  brideman,  to  procure  her 
"  confent,  without  which  there  can  be  no  lawful 
*^  marriage;  and  having  obtained  it,   his  virtue 

•  Eraf.  adv.  ep.  EutWi. 
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«<  overfhadbwcd  her,  which  he  tempered  fo  thae  ftcr 
*^  human  nature  might  be  able  to  fupport  the  diviae 
*^  embracement.  In  this  private  embracement,  (be 
**  conceived,  the  holy  fpirit  Sowing  into  her,  and 
**  producing  the  effeft  of  human  feed.  Thus  the  child 
*<  partook  of  the  two  natures  of  his  parents,  the  di- 
«<  vine  nature  of  his  father,  and  the  human  nature 
"  of  his  mother/'  In  fuch  grofs.  terms,  and  un- 
der fuch  grofs  images,  has  the  myftery  of  the  incar- 
nation been  explained.  The  words  of  St.  Ambrofe 
are  too  obfcene  to  be  tranflated.  Take  them  in 
Latin  therefore.  "  Non  enimj"  fays  this  modefc 
archbifhop,  "  virilis  coitus  vulvae  virginaUs  fecreta 
**  refcravit,  fed  immaculatum  femen  inviolabilt 
U  utero  fpiritus  fanftus  infudit/*  St.  Audia  fof- 
tens  the  terms,  and  changes  the  image  a  liale.  But 
if  he  docs  not  appear  quite  fo  obfcene,  he  muft  ap- 
pear at  lead  as  mad  as  the  others.  ^'  God  fpoke  to 
^  his  angel,  fays  this  faint,  and  the  virgin  was  got 
**  with  child  by  the  ear  */*  There  were  thofe  who 
aflferted  that  Chrift  did. not  affurae  his  body  in  the 
virgin's  womb,  but  that  he  brought  it  from  heaven^ 
and  paflfed  through  her,  as  water  pafles  through  a 
pipe  f .  They  were  called  heretics  for  their  pains, 
and  yet  furely  that  doftrine  might  have  been  fung 
or  faid  in  the  churches,  as  decently  and  with  as 
much  edification,  as  thofe  hymns  were,  in  one  of 
which  it  was  faid,  that  the  virgin  conceived,  *'  non 
•*  ex  virili  femine,  fed  myftiqo  fpiramine,"  and  in 
the  other,  that  the  Word  or  Logos  entered  at  her 
car,  **  et  exivit  per  auream  portara." 

Such  extravagant  and  profane  nptions  and  ex- 
preffions,  as  have  been  laft  mentioned,  cams  into 
fafhioa  chiefly   after  the  nicacaa  council,   which 

•  Dens  loqueljatur  per  fuum  angcluro,  ,ct  virgo  per  aurem 
iiiiprcgnabatur. 

t  Alg.  dc  tern.  ferm.  22. 
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donftantine  thought  it  neceflary  to  convene.    Hqw 
ill  he  judged,  ai:^  how  ill  his  fucceifors  judged  oa 
iimilar  occafions,  lo^g  and  wofvl  experience  ha$ 
niapifefted.    What  pafled  before  his  tiine  ibewed^ 
chat  attempts  to  explain  divine  myfteries  mud  be 
of  jiieceflity  endlefs }.  and  what  paffed  in  and  afi;er 
bis  time^  that  it  is  to  no  purpofe,,  at  lead  to  no 
good  purpofe,  to  impofe  any  authorifed  de6nitio^s 
of  them.     What  revelatioii  leaves  a  n^yftery  muft 
«reipc^^;i  f^ch  :  and  there  cannot  be  a  greater  abfur- 
.4ity  than  to  imagine  that  human  authoricy,  call  it 
.  j^w  you  :pleare,  ought  to  determine^  or  will  (U- 
.  ^^mine,  to  fubmiilion  thofe  who  think  that  fudi 
^^fioitipns  are  not  conformable  to  their  true  crite- 
'  rio|),  which  is  the  revelation  itfelf.     The  only  dif- 
ference is  this.     The  men  who  difpute  and  wrangle. 
.  on  fuch  points  as  thefe,  wherein  neither  morality 
XkOT  good  government  are  conceriied,  cannot  do 
inftch  hurt^  if  they  ar^  left  to  difpute  and  v^rangle 
among  ihemfelvjesj   whereas,  if  public  authority 
takes  noUce  qf  them  fo  far  as  to  meddle  in  their 
quarrels,  and. to  decide  any  way,  civil  diforders  are 
fure  to  follow^  and  the  blood  of  nations  is  fpilled  in 
wars  and  m^^acres,  to  extinguiih  a  flame  which 
fome  hot-headed  prieft,  or  delirious  metaphyfician, 
has  kindled,  and  which  it  does  not  extinguiih  nei- 
ther. 

What  revelation  leaves  a  myftery  mud  .remain 
fuch :  and  if  any  thing  was  ever  left  a  myftery,  the 
doftrine  of  the  trinity  was  fo.  Chrift  had  no  where 
called  himfelf-God.  His  aporftles  called  him  Lord*. 
Peter  had  once  declared  himfelf  to  be  a  ipan:  and 
Paul  preaching  to  the  Athenians  Ipeaks  of  him  rather 
as  a  man  than  as  God.  He  makes  no  mention  of 
the  fon  of  Qod,  nor  of  the  holy  ghoft.  Thefe  ip- 
eesaiiOient  writers  talk  often  of  a  different  language 

Vol.  IV.  li  *  qh 
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on  the  fame  fubjed,  and  contradi£k  in  one  placfe 
"what  they  have  faid  in  another.     How  they  came  to 
do  fo  in  this  cafe,  let  others  account ;  but  let  them 
account  for  this  condud  of  the  apoftles  better  thaa 
the  grcateft  antient  and  modern  divines  have  done. 
According  to  them,  Peter  was  afraid  of  fcandalif^ 
ing  the  Jews.     The  Jews  believed  one  God,  had 
never  heard  of  the  fon,  nor  holy  ghoft,  and  would 
have  been  revolted  againft  chriflianity  more  than 
they  were,  if  they  had  heard  the  man,  whdm  they 
had  feen  crucified  and  buried,  called  God.     Paul 
was  afraid  of  confirming  the  Gentiles  in  their  po- 
lytheifm,  by  preaching  to  them  that  Chrift  was  god. 
The  prudence  of  this  method,  by  which  the  young 
in  Chrift  were  fed  with  milk,  and  thofe  of  riper 
years  with  folid  food,  for  the  whole  myftery  was 
revealed  to  them,  has  been  extremely  applauded 
by  the  mod  approved  doftors  of  the  fchurch.     I  am 
unwilling,  however,  to  take  this  for  the  reafon  of 
the  conduft  which  the  two  apoftles  held.     It  favours 
too  much  of  an  outward  and  an  inward  doftrine, 
the  double  dealing  of  paran  divines.     It  feems  un- 
worthy of  men  commimoned  by  Chrift,  infpired 
by  the  holy  ghoft,  and  able  to  inforce  all  they  caught 
'  by  miracles.     It  bears  too  near  a  refemblance  to  the 
unrighteous  cunning  of  the  jcfuit8,'who  are  faid  to 
conceal  the  humiliation  and  pafTion  of  the  faviotir 
from  their  neophites  in  China. '  But  whatever  rea- 
fon .the  apoftles  had  for  it,  which  they  who  bbaft  \o 
be  their  fucceffors  have  no  right  to  determine,  this 
was  their  conduft.     The  divinity  of  the  Word  grew 
by  flow  degrees  into  general  belief  among  Chriftians: 
the  divinity  of  the  holy  ghoft  by  degrees  ftill  flower, 
and  the  coequality  and  confubftantiality  of  the  three 
hypoftafes  laft  of  all.  '  It  fared  with  the  (on  in  the 
firft  ages  of  chriftianity,  much  as  it  has  fared  finee 
with  the  mother  of  God.     Strong  figurative  ci- 
preflions,  which  the  apoftles  employed  on  feme, 

which 
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iKrIiich  Other  dodiors  and  faints  employed  on  all  oc« 

calionS)  and  which  were  animated,  ddubtlefs,  by 

the  oppofition  of  heathens,   Jews,   and  hereti^s^ 

might  contribute  to  exalt  the  fon  at  the  expence  of 

the  father's  fupremacy ;  as  we  know  very  certainly 

that  by  fuch  means  and  on  fuch  motives  as  thefe  the 

virgin  acquired  the  title  of  deipara,  to  whom  if  (he 

is  not  a  goddefs  avowed  in  exprefs  terms,  divine 

honors  are  paid,  and  her  interceffion  is  implored 

iivith  the  father  and  fon.     She  is  fo  plainly  diftin«* 

guiihed  from  both,^  that  her  interceflion  with  either 

carries  more  propriety  along  with  it,  than  the  inters 

ceiSon  of  the  fon  with  the  father  j  fince  thefe  two 

confubftantial  perfons  cannot  be  intelligibly  diftin« 

guifhed  from  onS  another,  and  fince  it  is  of  the  uU 

moil  abfurdity  to  advance  that  the  fame  perfon  in«> 

tercedes  with  himfelf. 

What  has  been  faid  will  appear  evidently  true, 
if  we  look  into  the  anecdotes  of  the  apoftoiical  and 
following  ages,  or  if  wc  confult,  with  duedifcern- 
ment,  thofe  who  have  made  them  their  ftudy* 
Many  of  the  primitive  Chriftians,  ftruck  with  rtlu 
gious  awe,  had  a  very  reafonable  fcruple  of  ufing. 
any  appellations  which  were  not  contained  iii  the 
fcriptures.  Many  of  them  dared  not  give  that  of 
the  true  God  to  Chrift  before  the  ni^aean  council, 
nor  feveral  after  it :  and  even  the  moft  orthodox, 
who  fcrupled  not  to  call  him  very  God  of  very  God, 
begotten  not  made,  when  the  council  had  pro- 
nounced, were  ilill  afraid  to  give  this  appellation 
to  the  holy  ghoft.  Nay  from  the  tiflM  that  the 
macedonians  were  condemned  foon  after  the  arian^ 
in  another  council,  and  even  to  this  hour,  the  holy 
ghpft  has,  not  been  deemed  God  by  generation,  but 
by  proceffion  or  fpiration,  that  is,  by  the  breathing 
of  theJather  thro*  the  fon,  or  by  the  joint  breathing 
of  the  father  and  the  fon ;  of  which  difference  in  aa 
identity  of  nature  we  muft  be  content  to  fay  whaC 
I  i  a  ErafmM 
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Eraftnus  feid,  ^  fatis  eft  credete,^  In  ftort,  itiie 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  trinity  was  mev^r  tai^c 
explicitly  and  pofitively  by  aay  diviae  asthority. 
It  was  a  vague  opinion  in  heathen  tbeolqgy,  wiiidi 
imendfed  no  more,  perhaps,  thaa  to  perfonify  the 
wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the  fuprmie  omaipoGeot 
Being.  It  ha«  been  a  theok^ical  difpute  in  all  ages 
amcmg  Chriftians,  and  the  pfccife  definition,  ao 
cording  to  which  we  are  obliged  to  profefs  th«  wc 
believe  it,  is  founded  on  authority  intirely  h«Rian, 
and  therefore  undeniably  fallible,  imperial  aad  ec- 
clefiaftical  authority. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  the  decifiom  in  fevor  of  the  fc* 
ccnd  and  third  hypoftafcs  have  been  made  by  coun* 
cils,  iinder  f  he  influence  of  the  hofy  ghoft,  I  ihail 
only  fay,  the  queftion  is  begged  ridiculottfly,  when 
the  influence  of  the  holy  ghoft  is  foppofed  to  prow 
tilt  Very  point  in  difpute,  his  divinity ;  and  that 
idiey  therefore  muft  have  no  fmall  fliare  of  fti^idity, 
ef  ignorance,  and  effrontery,  -who  can  infift  on  fuch 
an  anfwer  in  this  age.  ^  If  k  be  faid  that  the  councils, 
which  <:0ndemned  the  opinions  of  Paul  of  Samoiata, 
of  SabelUus,  of  Arius,  of  Phottnus,  and  of  other 
heretics,  were  g4iMed,  in  the  canons  they  made, 
and  the  anathemas  they  pronounced,  by  the  uner- 
ring rule  of  fcripture  and  umform  tradition ;  I  IhaH 
only  afl:,  what  that  fcripture  was  ?  It  was  not  the 
old  Tcftament  moft  fujely ;  for  there  is  no  reafon 
to  ^tlow  that  this  Teftament  contains  any  notices  of 
difc  trinity.  Was  it  the  new  Teftament  ?  But  we 
may  defy  the  ableft  chemift,  that  ever  worked  on 
ihofe  inaterials,  to  extraft  from  them  fuch  a  trinity, 
as  that  is  which  the  chrifttan  church  acknowledges. 
Paflfages  that  fcem  favorable  to  it,  in  part,  may  be, 
as  they  ha%'e  been,  produced.  But  then  pafls^es 
that  are  really  inconfiftent  with  it,  in  the  wbdle, 
may  be,  as  they  have  been,  oppofed  to  thde  :  and 
the  famous  adjedive  homoiifios  will  not  be  found 

confecrated 
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confecrated  by  fcripture  language ;  tho'  evea  this 
word  docs  not  fignify  very  determinately  what  it 
has  been  applied  to  fjgnify»  if  kientity  alone  be  the> 
greateft^  and  fitnilitude  but  a  lefs  unity,  as  the 
learned  fay  *•  As  Kttlc  grounds  are  there,  in  any 
part  of  the  new  Teftament^  even  in  the  cplftles  of 
St.  Paul,  for  that  impudent  analylis  which  fchool 
divines  and  others  have  prefumed  to  make  of  the 
Deity,  when  tb^  have  talked  fo  much  nonfei^e 
about  proceiSons  or  emanations,  perfons,  relations, 
notk»is,  or  terms^  and  the  indwelling  of  thefe  di- 
vine beings  in  one  another.  Certain  figurative  and 
vague  expreffions,  of  which  there  are  many,  hare 
been  picked  up  here  and  there,  and  have  been 
dragged  to  countenance,  if  that  was  poflible,  fuch 
opinions.  Theology  has  folemnifed  the  refveries  of 
enthufiafm  in  many  inftances.  Let  me  quote  one 
that  occurs  immediately  to  me.  Ignatius,  difciple 
of  St.  John,  and  bifhop  of  Amioch,  was  brought 
before .  Trajan.  The  emperor  enquired  who  he 
wis.  The  faint  anfwered,  that  he  was  one  who 
had  gained  the  friendfhip  of  the  fon  of  God,  whoni 
he  carried  about  in  his  bread  ;  as  he  might  well  do, 
fince  Jt  was  written,  "  I  will  dwell  and  walk  in 
them.'*  Trajan  condemned  this  theophorus,  or 
god-carrier,  to  be  expofed  to  wild  beafts  at  Rome, 
it  is  not  neceiTary,  that  I  ihoutd  make  any  appHca- 
cations  of  this  ftory  to  what  I  have  faid  of  enthufiafm 
and  theology.  Almoft  daily  experience  will  make 
them  for  me. 

Not  only  the  fcriptures,  which  are  come  down 
to  us,  are  very  far  from  being  vouchers  of  the  tri- 
nity we  profefs  to  believe  ;  but  we  may  affure  our- 
selves, that  many  of  the  fcriptures  and  traditions, 
th^t' obtained  credit  in  the  primitive  ages  of  chrif- 

«  -...-Confimilis  effentia,    Eras.     Identitas  maxima  ied 
•  vnitas:  minor  unitas  eft  fimilitudo*     Mirt*  Lexic 

tianity. 
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tianity,  depofed  again  (I  this  trinity.  Scripturetf 
ftood  in  dppofition  to  fcriptures,  and  tradition  was 
not  uniform.  There  were  various  gofpels,  and  va- 
rious epiftles.  All  thefe  were  compofed  and  alter- 
ed, received  and  rejcfted,  according  to  the  different 
traditions,  and  the  different  fyftems  of  evangelical 
hiftory  and  doftrine,  that  prevailed  in  different 
'  places,  and  among  different  perfons.  Thus,  for 
inffance,  Epiphanius  owns,  that  Sabellius,  who  de* 

•  nied  any  diffindion  of  perfons  in  the  godhead,  took 
his  doftrine  from  the  gofpel  of  the  Egyptians ;  and 
the  focinians  of  our  age  may  boaft,  that  they  derive 
their  pedigree  from  Paul  of  Samofata,  a  great  bi&op 
of  the  third  century.  This  century,  th^  latter  part 
of  it  efpecially,  may  be  included  in  that  charader 
which  Erafmus  gives  of  the  fourth,  and  which  will 
fuit  fome  others.  *'  It  was  matter  of  ingenuity  to 
*«  be  a  Chriflian.  Faith  was  rather  in  the  writings 
^'  than  in  the  minds  of  men :  and  there  were  almoft 
**  as  many  creeds  as  perfons  that  profeffed  chrif- 
*'  tianity."  The  difputes  concerning  the  divinity 
of  Chrift,  continued  from  the  apoftolical  days  to 
thefe,  without  any  oecumenical  decifion.  Then, 
indeed,  there  was  one  given  of  the  council  of 
Nicaea,  which  did  riot,  however,  decide,  for  a 
long  time,  nor  even  at  laft,  by  fcripture  and  tradi- 
tion, but  by  dint  of  perfecution,  and  by  the  force 
of  the  fecular  arm. 

[t  has  been  faid,  that  the  greateff  lights,  which 
appeared  in  the  chriflian  church  after  the  apoftles, 
appeared  in  or  about  the  fourth  century,  to  the  end 
of  which  century,  at  leaft,  I  think  that  we  protef- 
tants  concur  not  very  wifely,  with  you  papiffs  in 
reverencing  lathers  and  councils.  This  judgment 
I  fhall  not  contradict,  however,  on  the  prefent  oc« 
cafion.  But  then  we  muft  make  it  more  impartially 
than  it  is  generally  made.  For  inftance,  Athana- 
<ius,  Gregory  of  Nazianze^  Chryfoftom,   Ambro- 

fius, 
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iSus,  Auguftin,  Jerom,   were  men   of  fome  par^ 
and  learning  with  extraordinary  zeal.  •  But  fo  were 
Arius,  Eufebius  of  Nicomedia,  the  other  Eufcbivs 
of  ^Caeferea^  Photinus,  and  Macedonius.    That  fuch 
men  as  thefe   fhould  be  divided,  in  their  opinions 
,   cpncerning  the  trinity,  cannot  feem  ftrange  to  any 
perfou  who  confiders  the  nature  of  this  dodrine, 
how  it  came  into  the  church,  how  it  grew  up  there, 
ai;id  how  open  to  difpute  it  remained  three  hundred 
years  after  Chrift.     To  believe  three  gods^  three 
fubftances  effentially  4iffeTent,  or  three  fubfiftencies, 
a$  they  were  called  by  fome,  in  the  god -head,  dif- 
tinft  and  fubordinate,  the  fecond  to  the  firft,  and 
tbe  third  to  the  fecond,  was  not  hard  on  the  princi- 
ples of  heathen  theology,  in  which  fuch  a  trinity 
hjtd  been  taught.     But  on  the  principles  of  jewifh 
and  chriftian  theology,  fuch  a  belief  could  not  be 
admitted  without  manifeft  inconfiftency ;  and  ir  is. 
not  conceivable,  that  Philo  could  reconcile  Plato 
and  Mofes,  when  he  talked  of  a  fecond  god.     To 
fave  this  inconfiftency,  and  to  avoid  as  much  as 
ppifible  all  appearance  of  polytheifm,  feVeral  expe^ 
dients  were  devifed.     Some,  like  Sabellius,  and  his 
mafter  Noetus,  denied  a  diftinflion  of  perfons  in 
^    the  god-head :  fo  that  God  the  father  was,  in  the 
fyilem  of  thefe  heretics,  as  it  is  faid^  his  own  fon^ 
and  God  the  fon  his  own  father ;  nay  the  father, 
the  fon,  and  the  holy  ghoft  fufFered  together  in  the 
.  paffion  and  perfoji  of  Chrift,  fince  they  were  but 
one  perfon  under  three  notions  and  appellations. 
Some,   like  Paul  of  Samofata  before  the  nicaean 
council,  and  Photinus  at  that  time,  or  immediately 
after  it,  maintained,  that  Jefus  was  called  the  foa 
of  God  only  on  account  of  his  fandity ;  that  the 
word  defcended  on  him,  and  then  returned  to  the 
father ;  and  that  he  did  not  commence  the  Chrift, 
till  he  had  been  baptifed  in  the  Jordan. 

As  fome  w^re  afraid  of  deftroying  the  unity  by 

th/e  trinity,   others  were  afraid  of  deftroying  the 

^     ,  trinity 
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trinity  by  the  unity.     Arias  thought  to  fave  hotb^ 
by  oppofing  the  umrarians,  who  took  away  all  dHl 
tinSion  of  perfons,  and  the  tiinitarians,  wbo  held, 
thart  they  were  all  equal.     He  made  the  difttn^on 
of  perfons  as  ftrong  as  he  could,  in  contradidion 
t6  the  former ;  and  he  was  fo  far  from  acceding  to 
the  latter^  that  he  denied  the  fon  to  \>e  cithcT  in 
rink  or  nature  equal  to  the  father^  and  the  holy 
g^oft  to  be  fa  even  to  the  fcn*     The  ftrift  trinita- 
rtans,  who  became  afterwards  the  fole  orthodox, 
raight  hold  the  father  to  be  alone  eternal  in  thi^ 
fenfe,  **  quod  carcat  origine  ;'*  for  *^  duae  perft>. 
*^  nae  ab  ipfo  funt,  ipfe  a  hullo/*    So  Hillatius  ex- 
'  preffed  himfelf.     But  he  and  the  red-  of  them   be- 
lieved an  eternal  generation  of  the  Ton,  and  pro- 
cieffion  of  the  holy  fpirit,  who  had  no  beginning  in 
time>  tho'  they  had  an  original  in  nature,  the  nfa- 
ture  of  the  father.     The  arians,  on  the  other  hand, 
denied  this  community  of  nature,  held  the  father 
alone  to  be  the  Supreme  God,  and  the  fon  to  be  the 
fxrft  of  all  creatutes,  but  a  created  being.     If  this 
doftrine  had  become  orthodox,  as  it  did  very  near- 
ly, notwithftanding  the  decifion  of  the  nicaean  coun- 
cil, the  macedonians  would  have  formed  no  feft. 
The  divinity  of  the  fecond  hypoftafis  failirtg,  that  of 
the  third  would  have  fallen  of  coilrfe ;  which  it  is 
plain  that  Alius  faw,  when  he  urged  nothing,  and  the 
nicaean  council  added  nothing  to  ifie  creed  concern- 
ing  the  holy  ghoft.     But  the  heretics  of  thofe  days 
were  fo  afraid  of  admittirtg  any  coequality  with  the 
Supreme  Being,  that  they  oppofed  the  divinity  of 
the  third  hypoftafis,  even  after  that  of  the  fecond 
had  been  eftablifhed.     They  were  eafily  defeated. 
Tlie  fame  fort  of  pt'oof  a«  had  ferved  in  one  difpute 
ferved  in  the  other  :  and  tho'  the  orthodox  them- 
fdVes  diftinguifhed  generation  from  proceffion,  yet 
the  fcripture  joining  the  fon  and  the  holy  ghoft  fo 
often  together,  and  Chrift  having  ordered  baptifin  ^ 
to  be  adminiftered  in  the  name  of  the  holy  ghoft  as 
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v^eli  as  of  the  father  and  the  fon,  the  divinity  of  the 

holy  ghoft  wa^  confirmed,  and  thefe  councils  em* 

ployed,  very  wifely,  authority  inftead  of  argument. 

It  was  impofjble,  indeed,  to  fhew,  by  any  fubtilty 

of  logic,  that  this  doftrine  was  not  polytneifticai ; 

fince  the  admiffion  of  three,  or  of  three  hundred 

gods,   is  equally  fo.     There  remained,  .therefore, 

nothing  to  be  done,  but  ta  make  a  myftery  where 

they  found  none :  and  having  decreed,  that  there 

are  three  gods,  to  decree  at  the  fame  time  there  is 

but  one ;  for  fo  the  athanafian  doclrine  raufl:  found 

to  every  man  who  does  not  comprehend,  and  that 

IS  every  man  living,  all  the  profound  metapjiyfics 

that  have  been  employed  to  diflinguifii  away  the 

apparent  contiadiflion,  unlefs  he  gives  his  underr 

{landing  up  to  a  jargon  of  words,  and  can  fancy  he 

believes  without  any  clear  and  diftind  ideas. 

In  this  manner  was  the  fundamental  article  of 
chriftiatiity  impofed  at  firft,  without  a  plain  and  har- 
monical  concurrence  of  the  fcriptures,  or  of  tradi* 
rion ;  tho*  fuch  a  concurrence,  at  leaft,  was  necef- 
fary  to  make  it  a  revealed  doftrine,  and  of  divine 
obligation.  It  continues  to  be  impofed  ftill :  and 
there  is  but  too  much  reafon  to  apprehend,  that 
thefe  theological  attempts,  to  perfuade  mankind 
that  three  diftinft  perfons  in  the  godhead  make  but 
one  God,  have  induced  fome  to  believe  that  there 
is  no  God  at  all :  juft  as  the  pretenfions  of  heathen 
philofdphers,  td  knowledge  really  unattainable,  in- 
duced feveral  to  aflert,  that  there  is  no  knowledge 
at  all.  If  I  was  to  write  the  hiftory  of  arianifm,  it 
would  be  a  part  of  my  fubjeft  to  Ihew,  with  how 
much  difficulty  the  orthodox  dodrine  prevailed 
againft  it ;  how  it  revived  often  even  under  Con- 
ftantine,  much  more, under  fome  of  his  fucceflbrs  j 
and  was,  at  laft,  drowned  in  the  blood  of  thofe  who 
profefled  it.  The  athanafxans  and  the  arians  were, 
in  fome  refpcdks,  like  the  prafini  and  the  veneti. 
The  principal  difference  between  the  firft  was  in  (he 

t/ords 
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words  they  ufed,  and  between  the  lafl:  in  the  colon 
they  wore.  Neither  the  divines,  nor  the  chariot 
drivers,  were  left  to  contend  by  themfelves  in  the 
fchools,  and  in  the  circus.  Men,  women,  children, 
^11  the  world,  took  part  on  one  fide  or  the  other. 
The  ilate  was  difordered  by  the  circenfian,  and  the 
^hurch  and  the  (late  both  by  the  fynodlcal  contefts. 
The  civil  power,  which  fliould  have  put  both  down, 
kept  both  up :  and  magiflrates  were  as  partial  in 
one  cafe,  and  as  bigot  in  the  other,  as  the  vulgar. 
It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  comparifon  would* 
hold  in  one  circumftance  more ;  for,  in  the  reign  of 
Judinian,  the  prafmi  and  the  veneti  were  both  abo- 
liihed. 

SECTION    XXX. 

The  accounts  ^e  have  of  Athanafius  and  of  Arius 
are  come  to  us  in  the  writings  of  the  former,  and 
of  thofe  of  the  fame  party,  and,  therefore,  may  be 
deemed  extremely  partial,  as  they  are  extremely 
violent :  and  yet  very  little  fagacity  is  neceflary  to 
difcover,  even  in  them,  that  the  faint  had  lefs  mo- 
deration, and  not  lefs  ambition,  than  the  heretic; 
that  he  had  the  fpirit  of  intrigue,  as  much  as  £ufe- 
bius  of  Nicomedia ;  and  that  he  was  one  of  thofe 
churchmen,  whom  pride  and  obftinacy  of  temper, 
under  the  name  of  zeal,  -  render  equally  fit  to  perfe- 
cute,  and  to  bear  perfecution.  The  authority  of 
the  perfons,  who  were  at  the  head  of  this  difpute, 
deferves,  in  a  word,  no  confideration.  But  as  the 
athanafian  doftrinc  was  confirmed  by  the  firft  and 
all  other  councils,  except  a  very  few,  it  may  be  pro* 
per  to  inquire  what  regard  thefe  councils  deferve. 
Now  as  to  that,  we  may  fo  boldly,  becaufe  we  can 
prove  invincibly,  that  they  deferve  none ;  whether 
we  judge  of  them  analogoufly  to  thofe  that  hive  been 
held  in  our  time,  or  near  it,  o^  whether  we  judge 
of  thefe  primitive  councils  by  what  we  know  of  them 
from  cotemporary,  and  the  mod  orthodox  authority. 

The 
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TliE  firft  attempt  to  filence  Arius,  and  to  coii/- 
denin  his  dodrine^  ^as  in  a  provincial  council  held 
at  Alexandria.     The  letters  Ofius   carried  thither 
from  Conftantine,  feemed  calculated  rather  to  com- 
pofe  and  reconcile  than  to  animate  and  condemn. 
This  was  certainly  the  aim  of  Eufebius  of  Nicomer 
dia  in  whom  Conftantine  had  much  confidence, 
that  of  the  emperor  himfelf,  and  not  improbably 
that  of  Ofius  too.     This  council  had  not  been  una- 
nimous in  their  fubfcriptions,  and  nothing  had  been 
formally  decided  againft  Arius  in  it.     But  .yet  I 
think  that  the  terms,  which  made  fo  much  noifein 
the  nicaean  council  afterwards,  were  employed  in 
this  ;  the  terms  I  mean  of  one  naturp  or  fubftance, 
and  three  perfons  or  fubfiftencies ;  for  it  was  grown 
to  be  a  point  of  honor  among  moft,  of  the  prelates 
and  great  men  of  the  church,  not  to  fufFer  that  the 
.  founder  of  their  religion  fliould  pafs  for  any  thing 
lefs  than  a  God;  even  the  Suprertie  God.     Thir' 
circumftance  might  encourage  Alexander,  ther  bi. 
fhop  of  Alexandiia,  or  rather  his  promprer  Atha- 
nafius ;  and  Arius  might  think  it  a  viftory  not  to 
be  foon  defeated.     He   might  think,    that  if  his 
doftrine  could  ftand  the  firft  brunt  of  oppofition,  it 
had  as  fair  a  chance  of  becoming  orthodox  as  the 
other.     Thus  the  difpute  continued,  and  the  difor- 
ders  occafioned  by  it  at  Alexandria,  where  it  was 
carried  on  with  open  violence.     It  fpread  ,  it  gained 
the  court.     The  influence  of  the  clergy  on  private 
confcience,  and  the  influence  of  private  confcience 
on  public  tranquillity,  began  to  ftiew  themfelves  in 
a  dangerous  manner.     Conftantine  faw,  and  appre- 
hended the  confequences.     To  prevent  them,  he 
refolved  to  call  together  a  general  council,  and  to 
prefide  in  it ;  for  fo  in  effeO:  he  did.     He  flattered 
bimfeU,  that  an  ecclefiaftical  difpute  would  be  beft 
determined  in  an  ecclefiaftical  aflembly ;  and  that 
9  parcel  of  wrangling  priefts  would  be  filenced  by  a 

fynod 
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fynod  reprefentative  of  their  whole  order.     He  rc- 
folyed  to  fuppoit  their  decree,  whatever  they  ftioold 
be ;  about  which  it  is  plain  enough,  both  by  the 
language  and  the  condudt  he  held,  that  be  was 
much  lefs  folicitous,  than  he  was  to  have  any  deci- 
fion  that  might  put  an  end  to  the  difpute :    for 
which  purpole  there  is  room  to  rufped,  that  he 
took,  among  others,  one  method,  rather  political 
than  fair.     I  fay,  that  there  is  room  to  fufpe£l  this. 
I  dare  fay  no  more  in  oppofition  to  that  profulion 
of  learning,  which  has  been  employed  to  defend 
the  firft  nicaean  council,  and  to  prove  the  dodbine 
of  the  trinity  that  was  fettled  in  it  to  be  an  oecu- 
menical decifion.     Mr.  Selden  publifhed  in  latin, 
from  an  arabian  manufcript,  the  antiquities  of  the 
church  of  Alexandria;  written  by  Eutychius  a  fa- 
mous patriarch  of  that  church,  in  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century.     Now  this  author  having  given  a  lift  of 
thefe  patriarchs,  front  Hanarias,  a  cobler,  who  was 
the  firfl  of  them,  down  to  Alexander,  who  was  ths 
eighteenth,  relates,  that  Conftantine  fummoned  a 
council  at  Nicaea  to  determine  the  difpute  between 
this  patriarch  and  Arius.     The  council  confifted, 
he  fays,  of  tv*'o  thoufand  and  forty  eight,  whereof 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  were  unanimous  in  de- 
claring the  divinity  of  Chrift.     The  reft  were  di- 
I  vid^d  by  a  great  number  of  different  opinions, 

*'  fententiarum  difcrimine  multiplici  ;*'  they  could 
I  not  agree  among  themfelves,  but  they  all  oppofed 

I  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen.     Selden  "produces 

1^  two  authorities  more,  to  confirm  that  of  Etychius : 

'  the  authority  of  Jofcph,  an  egyptian  preftyter,  in 

I  his  preface  to  a  verfion  of  the  councils  into  arable, 

:  from  antient  chrillian  monuments;  and  that  of  Ifmael 

I'  Ibn  All,  a  mahometan  hiftorian  of  reputation.   They 

^  fpeak  to  the  fame  eftccl :  and  by  the  concurrent 

,  teftimony  of  all  three  the  orthodox  doftrine  of  the 

\  trinity  was  not  that  of  the  whole  council,  nor  of  a 

majority 
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majoiityof  this  fathers.  It  feems  to  have  been  rather  a 
prafiedffion  pf  faith  dra»^n  up  by  the  bifhop  of  Jerufa*- 
iem  for  the  emperor,  "  quam  defcripferat  ei  epifc. 
^^  HierofolyoiU."     The  emperor  had  it  read  in  the 
fynod :  three  hundred  and  eighteen  approved  it  out 
of  the  whole  number :  thefe  were  unanimous,  the 
reft  <ould  agree  in  nothing,  "  nee  inter  fe  concor- 
^'  de$,  nee  fide  fua."     It  was  neceffary  to  the  de* 
fign  of  Conftantine,  therefore,  that  the  decifion  of 
a  party  in  the  council  iliould  pafs  for  an  oecumeni* 
jcal  decifion-     On  the  whole,  there  is  room  for  the 
iufpicion  I  have  mentioned.;  for  if  it  fliould  be  ob- 
jeded,  that^cfe  teftimonies  were  given  ,forae  cen* 
mries  after  the  events  happened,  the  fame  objeftion 
may  be  made  to  the  mod  approved  of  greek  and 
roman,  jewifli  and  chriftian,  ecclefiaftical  and  civil, 
facred  and  profane  antiquities,  as  Mr.  Selden  ob- 
JTerves,     Eutichius  and  Jofeph  were  learned  antiqua- 
ries, tl\ey  were  both  orthodox.     They  wanted  no 
materials,  and  their  biafs  was  ftrongly  in  favour  of 
the  nicaean  council.     Eutychius  declares  his  ap- 
probation of  t:he  dodrine,  and  Jofeph  compares  the 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  to  the  angels  for  their 
excellency,   and  to  the  ftars  for  their  fplendon 
The  prejudices  of  thefe  men  were  in  favour  of  the 
ido£trine  and  council,  to  both  of  which  the  maho*- 
metan  hiftorian  mud  have  been  very  indifferent : 
.and,  in  this  particular  refped,  his  teftimony  may 
be  deemed  more  credible *than  that  either  of  Adub- 
Mrfius,  cf  of  Arius,  would  be  •. 

*  N*  B.  Since.  I  have  mentioned  mahometan  tellimonies 
concerning  the  efUbliikinent  of  the  trinitarian  clo£lrin^  majl 
•not  be  allowed  to  obferve,  ihat  this  doif^rine  gives  the  maho* 
meians  as  much  reafon  to  faj  that  the  revelation  which  Maho- 
met publifhed  was  neceffary  to  cftablifh  the  unity  of  the  Su- 
preme Beln^,  in  oppofition  to  the  polytheifm  which  chrif- 
tianity  had  introduced,  as  'ChrlMans  have  to  infifl  that  the 
revelation  which  Chriil  publiihed  a  few  centuries  before,  wa« 
peceiTary  to  eftabliih  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  againft  paga-^ 
polytheifm  ? 
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If  Conftahtine  flattered  himfelf  that  this  ezpedieiit 
vould  impofe  an  uniform  belief,  the  event  ibewed 
that  he  was  much  deceived.     Such  difputes  are  ia 
their  nature  not  determinable :  and  all  attempts  to 
determine  them  by  dogmatical  decifions  are  pallia- 
tive remedies^  of  as  bad  confequenc6  as  no  decifioa 
at  al ,  and  of  worfe  when  a  fubmilfion  to  them  is 
exafted  by  fraud,  or  force  and  violence*     He  was 
not  yet  acquainted  with  the  pertinacious  fpirit  of  the 
clergy,'  who  never  give  up  a  point  which  ambition 
or  intered,  enthufiafm  or  humor  has  made  any  of 
them  advance ;  tho'  the  peace  of  mankind  and  the 
lives  of  millions  be  at  ftake,  in  a  quarrel  that  con- 
cerns neither  natural  religion  nor  even  the  eflentials 
of  revealed  religion.      Experience  foon  informed 
him  better ;  for  tho*  arianifm  was  condemned,  and 
the  reverend  fathers  racked  their  brains  to  fiiKi  out 
words  that  might  eftablifh  not  a  fimilitude  of  the  foil 
to  the  father,  but  a  famenefs  and  confubft^ntiality 
with  him,  nay  tho*  the  chiefs  of  the  feft  feemed  to 
fubmit  to  the  authority  of  the  council,    like  the 
bifhops  of  Nicomedia  and  Caefarea,  yet  the  arians 
were  arians  ftilK     They  feemed  to  fubmit  to  it ;  but 
in  truth  they  fubmitted  to  that  of  the  emperor,  who 
would  have  a  decifion  at  any  rate.     The  council 
made  no  converts.     He  made  fome  hypocrites,  whe 
anfwered  his  purpofe  enough,  by  playing  with  words 
fo  dexteroufly  as  to  adopt  athanafian  terms  and  re- 
tain arian  opinions. 

How  fliould  the  authority  of  this  council  have 
any  weight  with  thofc  who  thought  like  Arius, 
when  it  had  none  with  thofe  who  thought  like  Atha»- 
nafius  ?  And  it  had  none  even  with  the  very  beft  of 
thefe.  Notwithftanding  the  zeal  of  St.  Gregory  of 
Nazianze  for  the  nicaeaii  doftrine,  it  is  evident 
that  it  had  none  with  him.^  He  maintained  his. 
opinions  as  independently  of  this  council,  to  which 
they  were  conformable,  as  Arius  could  maintain 

biri 


liis,  that  ftood  in  dired  oppofitioattf  it.     Howelfo 
can  we  account  for  what  he  fays  in  a  letter  to  Pro- 
copius  f  ^M  am  determined,  fays  the  faint  fpeak- 
ing  of  councils^  **  to  avoid  all  fuch  affemblies  for 
**  the  future.*^     He  declares  that  he   "  had  not 
*^  feen  any  council   whofe  conclufion  had  been 
*  *^  happy,  nor  who  had  done  more  to  cure  than  to 
**  increafe   and  aggravate  evils."     He  fpeaks  in 
other  places  to  the  lame  cSod.     But  what  he  fays  in 
his  book  about  bilhops,  to  whofe  charafters  he  was 
much  lefs  favorable,  tho*  he  was  a  bifliop,  than  St. 
Jerom  was  to  their  order,  and  what  he  fays  in  fome 
of  his  orations  or  fermons,  particularly  in  his  fare- 
-well  iermon,  when  he  quitted  his  bifliopric  and  re* 
tir^d  to  his  folitude,  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter, 
and  (hew  how  impoflible  it  was  that  a  council  could 
be  aifembled  in  this  famous  fourth  century,  when 
fo  many  important  articles  of  faith  were  fettled, 
that  deferved  any  more  regard  than  that  of  Trent. 
Men  were  raifed  to  the  epifcopal  dignity  too  eafiiy, 
he  fays,  without  regard  to  their  morals,  and  with- 
out any  other  merit  than  a  great  defire  to  be  bifhops. 
The  ignorance  of  thefe,  however,   was  the  lead 
evil ;  for  there  were  others  who  became  the  '*  lu- 
**  dibria"  may-games  of  life,  indifferent  about  the 
faith,  and  ready  to  take  any  fide,  followers  of  the 
modes  and  cuftoms  of  the  times,  not  of  the  laws  of 
God.     Lions  to  their  infeiiors,  but. fawning  dogs 
to  the  great.     He  continues.     When  they  have  no- 
thing elfe  to  boaft,  they  boaft  of  their  very  iniquity. 
This  is  that  myftery  of  iniquity,  which  has  over- 
fpread  almoft  the  whole  world.     He  defcribes  fomb 
of  thefe  paftors  of  the  church  indulging  themfelvel 
in  all  the  effeminate  lu:5ury  of  the  age,  and  patrons 
of  their  own  vices  in  the  vices  of  others,  gi^ng 
others    leave    to    fin   that    they    might '  fin  with 
greater  licence  themfelves.     He  paints,  in  a  fort  of 
contraft  with  thefe,  fome  who  put  off  their  brafs  for 

gold. 
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goldy  who  wore  long  beards,  folemn  caunteoaDoci^ 
and  modeft  habits ;  whofe  heads  were  reclined,  their 
walk  and  geilure  as  compofed,  as  their  mien,  asod 
their  voice  foft  and  gentle,  "  vocem  pertenueta." 
They  aftefled  wifdom  in  all  their  outward  air^  bur 
they  had  none  in  their  minds,  where  it  ihotuld  priii^ 
cipaUy  refide*    He  compares  the  noife  and  <3on£u- 
fion  of  their  aflemblies  to  thofe  of  the  drcus  and 
die  theatre.    He  complains  that  they  were  toiquiroos 
and  abfurd  judges  of  things ;  ^'  iniqui  et  abfurdi 
**  rerum  judices."    Thar  names  direded  their  bzr 
tred  and  their  friendfhip ;  and  that  ih^  did  Bot 
blufli  to  contradict  themfelves  before  the  iame  aildi* 
tory.    In  Ibort,  he  congratulates  himfelf .  that  be 
ihould  fit  no  longer  among  thefe  cranes  and  geek. 
He  leaves  them  to  their  thrones  and  tyranny.     He 
bids  them  be  infolent  by  themfelves.     He  bids  diem 
adieu.     **  Valete^  pergite.    Ego  mc  ad  Deum  coor 
**  vertam/*  fays  the  faint. 

I  MIGHT  coilefk  many  more  anecdotes  like  thefe 
from  the  writings  of  St.  Gregory,  and  might  ftreng- 
then  them  too  by  other  very  orthodox  authoridesboch 
before  and  after  his  time  :  by  that  of  St.  Cyprian, 
forinftance,  who  wrote  about  a  century  before,  as 
high  an  opinion  as  he  entertained  and  propa^ed  of 
bifliops  and  of  the  whole  ecclefiaftical  order;  and 
by  that  of  Sulpitius  Severus,  who  wrote  about  a 
century  after  his  time.     I  will  quote  the  hH  jorti- 
culatly,  becaufe  it  occurs  to  my  memory  as  I  ^ 
'writing,  and  is  very  ihort.     Sulpitius  Seyerus^  a 
zealous  Chriftian  of  the  fifth  century,  fays,  tlu^t  in 
his  time  the  bed  of  the  clergy  %  thofe  who  did  not 

addtd 

♦  Tho'  I  have  not  quoted  St.  Cypria^n  as  particularif  as  I 
liave  quoted  St.  Gre^or/ of  Nazianze,  in  the  text,  it  maj  be 
proper  to  do  fo  in  this  note,  that  yoa  may  fee  the  charadter  of 
the  Chrlflians,  and  even  of  the  mart/rs  or  coirfeffors  of  Ac 

third 
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^ddi£t  themfeives  to  trade  and  ufury,  nor  live  ia 
fine  houfes,  nor  attend  to  the  improvement  of  their 
;great  eftates,  did  fomething  worfe ;  that  they  waited 
tor  prefents  which  were  made  to  them,  and  difgraced 

the 

tnird  tenturf)  ai  fully  a)  jt>u  Iiav«  feen  that  of  the  bifliopk  and 

councils  of  the  fourth  century.    Sti  Cyprian  then  fpealcs  to 

this  purpofe  in  his  book  **  de  laj^fis :"  that  the  Chriftians  of 

thia  age  were  given  up  to  infatiable  avarice :  that  the  clergy 

*wete  unfound  in  the  &ith,  and  licentious  in  their  manners  ; 

that  the  inta w^it  efFeminate^  ahd difi^rac^d  their  beards;  that 

the  women  were  YToquet  and  lewd:  for  he  accufet  them  hera 

of  piollituting  their  members  (^tf^^  that  isi  the  members  of 

t^hriftto  the  Gentiles;  and>  fomewhere  elfe«  of  lying  with 

the  chriiUan  prieft).    He  fays,  that  not  only  rafli  fwearing^ 

\}ut  perjury,  infokfrt  contempt  of  their  fuperiors,  poifonoua 

anaiice,  and  obftina^e  hatred  prevailed  among  the  generality 

of  diriftians*    He  iays,  an  particalar^  that  many  bifhoptv  Aef^ 

pi  fins  their  holy  fundlion^  were  taken  up  with  fecular  affairs  ; 

that  tney  deferted  their  flocks,  wandered  Into  the  provinces  of 

bthers,  traded,  ezercifed  ufuty^  ^t  fraudulently  into  the  pof* 

ielRon  of  eftatct  to  whith  they  httd  no  rights  ^ew  tich,  and 

left  the  poor  to  ftarve*    Suck  was  the  purity  oian  age  famoua 

for  martyrs  and  cOnfefTors,  and  at  the  fame  time,  for  the  gf eateft 

diffolution  of  manners.     Kay,  even  confefTors  themfeives  fe*l 

into  th«  fame  diffolution,  and  wete  guilty  of  the  moH  abomin» 

able  crimes,  "  fraudeS)  ilupra,  et  adulteria,'*  as  the  faint  af* 

fures  us  in  his  famous  and  favorite  book,  **  de  unilatc  ccclefia^/* 

He  adds,  that  injuftice,  iniblence,  andperfidy  might  be  learned 

of  thefe  confeHbrs,  and  he  cautions  Cfhriflians  againft  follow* 

ing  their  citamples,  **  nemo— ^-^de  confeffori)  ihoribua  dif^ 

V   **  cat."    Such  w^as  the  clerical  order;  fuch  were  thofe  martyia 

OT  confefTors,  who  obtain«d  by  their  fufieringa  the  greateii: 

fame  and  authority  in  the  church,  at  a  time  when  many  anitlea 

of  faith  were  determined,  and  many  more  were  on  the  point  of 

being  determined  in  the  next  century.    As  little  credit  as  Oy^ 

prian  may  deferve  in  other  cafes,  he  deferves  much  in  this  ( 

for  he  advances  nothing  improbable,  nothing  which  mtiit  not 

have  been  of  public  notoriety  when  he  wrote»    It  may  feeal 

ftrange,  indeed,  that  fo  great  a  ilickler  as  he  waa^  for  epifeo* 

pal  dignity  and.  authority,  and  for  th«  pre-eminence  of  th« 

religious  over  the  civil  fotiety,  (hould  tranfmit  fuch  a  charac« 

fa  J.  Proftitafre  guitUibas  membrm  Chr  lAI  ■  capa  virii^  iiffae 

clericii  copcnmbrmiiiin    "  -^ 

Vox.  IV.  KJk  let 
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the  dignity  of  their  miniftry  by  a  Tenat  fanfiity,  and 
by  the  price  they  fet  on  the  exercife  of  it.    Thefe 
complaints  were  not  arrowa  Ibot  in  the  dark.     All 
of  them  were  publiflied  at  the  time.    Some  of  the 
jfpeeneft  were  fo  in  a  fermon  preached,  before  the 
court  and  people  at  Conftantinople,  in  the  church 
of  Sanda  Sophia*    They  are  more  than  fufficieat, 
therefore,  to  take  away  all  that  refped  for  counctb, 
even  for  the  nicaean,  which  has  been  founded  (o 
high  by  divines  in  all  ages  from  the  fourth  down- 
wardsv    They  may  ferve  likewife  to  take  off  our 
wonder  at  all  the  revolutions  te  which  the  orthodos 
doArine  of  the  trinity  was  tepofed  in  an  age  when 
councils  contradided  councils ;  when  four  or  five 
hundred  fathers  of  the  church,  for  I  think  there 
were  fo  many  at  Rimini,  to  fay  nothing  of  the 
council  of  Seleucia  and  othefs,  could  prevaricate 
about  a  do&rine  fo  lately  eftablifhed,  and  when 
%rianifm  could  revive  in  this  (bort  fpace  of  time  fo 
tmch  39  to  make  one  orthodox  doctor  *  comphin. 
Aat,  except  a  few,  who  were  of  his  party  you  may' 
be  fure,  all  the  reft  of  the  ten  provinces  of  Afia  had 
not  the  true  knowledge  of  God;   and  another |, 
that  the  world  was  furprifed  to  find  itfelf  arian.. 
*«  Miratus  eft  otbh  k  effe  arianum:*'  m  fbort^ 
when  not  only  a  great  number  of  the  **  gens  lini- 
"  gcra,"  the  fufplice-wearing  crowd>  but  Liberius 

^  of  them  to  po&tritj.  But  tkh  maj  be  accoanted  for^  per* 
haps,  by  afluming,  for  I  grow  rjery  apt  to  alTui&ev  hy  con- 
verfing  h  much  with  eccLefiaftical  writers^  who  aifume  muck 
oflenftr  than  they  prove^.that  the  faint  applied  to  tvery  biihop 
*  efpetially,  aad  evcA  to  every  prieft,  wHat  modera  divines  ap- 
]^U^  to  die  pope»  yfhe^  they  maintained^  in  the  cafe  of  Julius 
t))e  fecond,  at  ihe  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  that  no 
\ices  whatever  could  degrade  this  dignity,  unlefs*  there  was  » 
i^ifpicion  of  Kerefy  (b}. 

♦  St.  Hilary*  f  St;  Jcrom. 

fkj  viii  Gnicciardin»  at  the  end  of  hli  ninth  book* 

the 
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the  bifliop'of  Roihe,  and  that  great  columh  of  or- 
thodoxy, Ofius,  became  the  feutors  of  the  arians. 

The  truth  Js,  that  \^hether  laymen  came  into 
thefe  fynods'or  net,  as  St,  Gregory  of  Nazianzeri 
complains  bitterly  that  they  did,  the  fj)irit  of  the 
court  was  the  fpirit  that  direfled  the  determinations 
of  councils.  A  fucceflibn  of  princes  like  Valen^ 
would  have  made  the  whole  rotiian  empire  arian: 
A  fucceffion  of  princes  like  Julian  might  have  made 
it  pagan  again.  But  a  fucceiTion  of  princes  like 
Theodofius,  like  him,  at  leaft,  in  his  religious  cha- 
rader,  banifhed  arianifm  to  the  Goths,  among 
whom  it  was.at  laft  extinguiflied  by  Recaredus  ia 
Spain,  tho*  not  by  means  as  gentle  as  Mariana 
would  irifinuate.  If  chr iftiariity  was  hot  propagated, 
as  the  religion  of  Mahomet  was,  yet  it  is  true  to  fay 
that  the  fyftem  of  chriftian  theology,  which  has; 
paffed  for  the  chriftian  religion  ever  fince,  and  has 
done  fo  much  hurt  under  that  notion,  wad  cfta- 
bliflied  by  the  fword,  and  by  every  kind  of  perle* 
cut  ion. 

The  orthodox  opinion  concerning  the  divinity 
of  Jefus  had  two  advantages  over  the  other,  *  which 
could  not,  as  I  think  they  did  not,  fail  to  produce 
great  effects  on  all  thofe  who  were  zealoufly  afFefled 
to  chriftianity,  or  who  defired,  for  any  reafon  reli- 
gious or  political,  to  maintain  the  fervor  of  others. 
The  firft  of  thefe  advantages  was  this.  The  ortho- 
dox belief  gave  a  greater  luftre  to  chriftianity.  it 
the  other  came  more  nearly  to  the  truth,  apd  con- 
tradifted  human  reafon  lefs,  yet  this  held  out  more 
of  the  marvellous :.  and  the  marvellous  in  matters 
of  religion,  that  is  prefumed  to  be  revealed,  will 
inipdfe  and  affeft  more  than  truth  and  reafon.  This 
was  an  advantage  which  the  ableft  of  the  fathers 
faw  and  improved  :  and  therefore  fome  of  them  al- 
ways maintained  it  with  a  zeal,  which  would  have 
been  called  heretical  obftinacy,  if  they  had'not  hap^ 
K  k  2  pened 
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pen0d  to  be  declared  orthodox  at  laft^  agalnft  tfio& 
who  Were  willing  to  foften  ceftain  terms  for  the 
fal:e  of  peace  and  union ;  and  they  preferred  to 
t)oth  thefe  the  keeping  it  intire.  They  fucceeded. 
They  took  every  other  advantage  that  the  courfe  ef 
events  offered,  or  intrigue  could  procure;  they 
improved  them  all  by  thts,  and  they  tranfmitted  to 
pcfterity  the  orthodox  doSrine  after  many  ftrug- 
gjcs. 

EvF.RY  able  man  faw  and  Improved  this  advan- 
tage ;  but  the  other  was  of  a  nature   to  make  itfelf 
felt  by  every  man  who  embraced  chriftianity,  for  it 
proceeded  from  the  pride  of  the  human  heart.  That 
the  Supreme  Being  ffiould  fend  an  inferior  being, 
who  was  for  that  reafon  called  his  fbn,  to  redeem 
inankind,  and  to  give  them  a  more   perfeft  law, 
hiight  be  thought  fufikicnc  to  fatisfy  divine  juftice, 
that  required,  according  to  then-v,  a  viftim  to^  be 
offered  iip,  and  even  an  honot  more  than  fufficient 
done  to  creatures  whom  he  had  placed  in  the  lo^cft 
r^rik  of  iitfeliigcnt  beings  arid  moral  agents-     But 
that  ha  (hould  fand  his  fon,  who  was  confubflantial 
with  fiimfelf,  fn  gtory  equaf,  in  miajefty  coetem»f> 
to  futfir  fiich  purpdfes  as  thefe,  might  be  thought 
fuch  a  itia«k  of  favor  and  pfedileclioh  as  raifed  the 
fons  of  men  to  a  mach  higher  rank  in  the  feale  of 
being.     Agreeably  to  this  notion,  *e  ftnd  (hat  the 
angel  in  the  apocafypfc  would  not  fuffer  Sf*  Jobtl  to 
adore  him,  biit  declared  himfelf  a  fetlow-fenrant  to 
the  evangelirt:,  and  to  all  thofe  ^ho  had  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Jefus  *.     This  refped  was  riot  ihe^n  even 
to  Abraham,  nor  Daniel,  before  the  incarnation  of 
Chrift  and  redemption  of  man,  which  is  a  myftery 
that  the  angels  acknowledge  and  reverencef .    They 

♦  Vide  ne  fee  iris^  confervus  tuus  fum,  ct  fratnim  tuonim 
babentium  tefiimcnium  Jksu.     Apoc.  c.  kix. 

f  ■  ila  (jucm  defidcrant  angeli  profpicere.  St.  PiTi^r 
1  ep«  c.  1. 

acknow- 
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acknowledge  it,  and  by  that  they  acknowledge  the 
dignity  of  the  human  nature.  Thus  far  Erafmus  • 
carries  the  obfervation.  But  a  right  reverend  arch- 
bifhop  I  of  our  church  carries  it  much  farther,  at  the 
clofe  of  one  of  his  fermons,  where  he  obferves  very 
pathetically,  that  when  the  angels  fell,  God  left 
them  in  their  fallen  (late ;  but  when  man  fell,  he 
fent  his  fon,  his  only  beigotten,  his  dearly  beloved 
fon,  to  redeem  the  race  by  his  fufferings  and  pafi. 
(ion.  One  of  thefe  divines  raifes  us  to  an  equality 
with  the  angds,  the  other  to  a  fuperiory  over  them. 
There  are  a  multitude  of  other  mflances,  ready 
to  be  brought,  wherein  fathers  of  the  church  and 
councils  have  impofed  their  own  in>aginatiQns,  and^ 
perhaps,  tf^r  miftakes,  for  revealed  docjtrines  and 
divine  truths,  curfing  and  perfpcuting  all  thofe  who 
diffenled  from  them.  Thefe  inftances  do  not  fall 
within  the  bounds  I  hav«  fet  jto  myfetf.  On^  of 
them,  however,  Ihall  be  juft  mentioned,  b^caufe  it 
has  been  the  fubjeft  of  much  controverfy,  and  the 
caufe  of  much  difprder  in  many  countries^  and  is  fo 
at  this  time  in  France.  Our  countryman  Pela^ius 
appeared  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century^  He 
was  called  the  britannic  ferpent.  If  is  fyr^  antago- 
nift  was  the  furly,  foul-mouthed  cpiUTpverfift  jerom : 
his  greateft  was  Auftin.  IJe  was  condemned  by 
councils^  and  excommunicated  by  popes.  But  he 
was  a  great  genius,  a  great  divine,  and  a  great  phi- 
lofopher  ;  and  if  he  was  too  much  a  ftoician  in  Tm 
theology,  he  might  have  reproached  thofe  who  op. 
pofed  him,  St.  Auftin  particularly,  for  mingling 
too  much  platonifm  in  theirs.  The  principal  objecr 
tion  to  his  doftrine  was,  that  he  afcribed  too  much 
to  freewill,  and,  nothing  to  grace.  But  it  m^y  be, 
that  if  he  magnified  too  highly  the  fufficiency  of 
^vne,  he  extenuated^  rather  than  re]e£ted,  the  ufe 

•  Ciiteches.  6,  t  TiUotfon.. 

and 
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apd  e^cacy  of  the  other.  The  femi-pelagians  at 
lead,  who  diiTented  with  the  african  bifhop  about 
predeftination  and  grace,  avoided  the  extreme  into 
\¥hich  Pelagius  was  underftood  to  go,  and  main- 
tained a  neccffary  concurrence  of  freewill  and  grace  ; 
by  which  the  abfurd  circular  reafoning  of  thoJe  whp 
inake  faith  neceffary  to  obtain  grace,  and  grace  ne- 
^eljary  to  produce  faith.  Man  was  to  co-operate 
yith  God  in  their  theology,  and  falvation  was  open 
to  all  who  did  fo.  This  doctrine  appears  moderate, 
teafonable,  and  no  way  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of 
divine  juftice  and  goodnefs  ;  whereas  that  of  an  alvi 
folnte  predeflination,  of  eledion  and  reprobation^ 
is  fcandaloufly  fo.  A  Jew  accuftomed  to  believe 
that  God  had  chofen  one  nation  to  be  his  peculiar-^ 
ly,  and  exclufively  of  all  others,  might  fall  ^fily 
into  an  opinion,  that  a  divine  partiality  for  particu- 
lar men  had  fucceeded  and  taken  the  place  of  a  di« 
vine  partiality  for  a  particular  nation.  But  it  has 
been,  and  it  miift  be  always,  very  impolitic  in  di- 
vines to  fix  fuch  blafphemy  on  the  great  mailer  of 
their  artificial  theology,  if  St.  Paul  may  be  under- 
ftood naturally  and  coherently  in  another  fenfe* 
The  apoftle  meaned,  as  Locke  *  explains  his  mean- 
ing not  very  naturally  perhaps,  nor  cohereutly,  to 
altert  the  right  that  God  has  over  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  to  raife  and  to  favor  one,  to  deppcfs  aiid 
rejed  another,  according  to  his  good  pleafur'e  and 
the  impenetrable  fecrets  of  his  providence.  The 
Jews  were  rejiefted  nationally,  becaufe  they  refiifed 
xiationally  to  receive  the  Mefliah.  Sut  thofe  of 
them  who  received  him  were  not  included  in  this 
rejefbion.  He  had  chofen  them  natipnally,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  fovereignty.  By  virtue  of  the  fame»  he 
had  rejefled  them  nationally  likewife :  but  of  per- 
fonsj  eleftion  or  rejeftion  a^mpng  thofe  ivho  em-: 

^*Yid«  LocKK  in  his  paraph,  and  notcf.  7« 

braced 
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ht^ced  chtiftianity,  and  fo  became  the  people  of 
God  inftead  of  the  Jews,  the  apoftle  had  no  inten» 
tionco  ^ak  ;  if  thb  expofitor  guefles  well.  Thuf 
indeed  we  mud  underftand  St«  Paul^  to  recdnctle 
hisdoftrine  to  common  fenfe*,  to  common  equity, 
and  to  fuch  notions  of  the  divine  perfedions  as  it 
would  be  much  more  impiows  to  difbelieve,  than  to 
difbelievd  him.  But  St.  Auftin  thought  fit  to  un» 
derftand  him  otherwjfe,  and  to  believe  the  apoftle 
according  to  his  own  interpretation  of  fome  paflages^ 
ill  defiance  of  common  fenfe,  common  equity,  and 
true  theifm.  St.  Auftin,  whom  other  fathers  and 
councils  have  followed,  St.  Luther,  St.  tlalvin,  and 
St.  Janfenius,  have  fuppofed  a  myftcry  where  there 
is  none,  except  in  the  ftyle  of  a  writer  the  leaft 
ptecife  and  clear  that  eVer  writ :  and  under  pretence 
of  explaining  this  myftery.  they  have  blafphemed, 
as  St.  Paul  himfelf  did,  if  his  fenfe  was  theirs. 
Ihty  have  made  a  god,  fuch  as  no  one,  who:  knows 
what  he  fays  when  he  fays  he  believes  a  god,  can 
acknowledge:  and  they  impute  to  him,  what  they 
who  believe  a  devil  might  impute  with  great  pro* 

•  ♦  I  fay  a  litde ;  bccaufe  it  may  be  obfefved,  that  whtn  Mri 
Locke  a^ertSi  on  this  occafion,  that  God  proceeds  to  favour  or 
rejedl  nations  arbitrarily,  and  by  the  right  of  his  ibvereignty 
alone,  without  any  regard  to  their  moral  charader,  he  proili* 
<utes  Hill,  in  fome  degree^  that  of  God  himfelfj  and  facrifices 
a  great  deal  too  much  to  his  refped  for  St.  PauL  In  order  to 
feften  the  abfurdity  of  the  apoftle,  who  meaned,  as  it  appears 
plainly  enough  by  the  context^  notwithftznding  this  ingeniout 
devlcey  juit  what  Calvin  fuppofed  him  to  mean,  he  deflroys 
the  great  &nftion  of  natural  law,  by  which  the  virtues  of  focie-^  i 
ties  tend  neceffarily  to  their  profperity,  and  the  vices  to  thdr 
mifery.  Surely  this  dodrine  of  abfblute  predeilination,  and 
that  of  unlimited  pafUve  obedience,  are  doarines  of  the  utmoil 
abfurdity,  tho'  taught  by  this  apoitle ;  with  this  dlfferenca' 
however,  that  one  teaches  ui  to  fubmit  to  the  arbitrary  will  of 
man, 'and  the  other,  that  God  proceeds  in  his  government,  ai 
human  tyrants  do,  by  arbitrary  will*  One  is  abfurd:  thft 
dther  both  abfurd  and  impioul. 

prietjT 
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priety  to  that  ^cked  fpirit.     This  (trange  and  in- 
pious  do^rine  has  been  tranrmitted  to  us  from  the 
jfifth  century,  and  tho*  difputed  by  fome,  is  held  in 
general  to  be  orthodox.     They  who  agree  in  little 
eUe,  agree  in  this.     Janfeniftsy  lutherans,  cahrinifts, 
and  I  am  forfy  to  fay  that  the  divines  of  our  cburchi 
who  are  better  cheifls  than  to  adopt  fo  abominable  a 
do£lrine,  are  obliged  to  fwear  that  they  do,  when 
they  fubfcribe  the  thirty-nine  articles.     Whether  St. 
Paul  intended  to  teach  it,  h  made  to  fome  perfons, 
but  I  confefs  not  to  myfelf,    doubtful :    that  St. 
Auftin  did,  and  that  Chri(t  did  not,  teach  it,  is  cer- 
tain ;  and  yet  this  doftrine  is  one   of  ihoCe  which 
theology  has  impofed  for  a  chriflian  dofbrine,  and 
by  which  the  peace  of  the  world  has  been  diftuibed 
in  every  age  of  the  church.     The  truth  is,  that  the 
church  has  been  in  every  age  an  hydra,  fttch  a 
iQonfter  as  the  poets  feign  with  many  heads,    AH 
thefe  heads  hilTed  and  barked  and  tore  one  another 
with  fury.     As  faft  as  fome  were  cut  off,  others 
Iprouted  out,  and  all  the  art  and  all  the  violence 
employed  to  create  an  apparent,  could  never  create 
a  real  uniformity.     The  fcene  of  chriftianity  has 
been  always  a  fcene  of  diflfention,  of  hatred,  ofp^r^ 
fecution,  and  of  blood. 


SECTION    XXXI. 

This  the  athiefts  objeft,  and  Chriftlans  canaol 
deny.  It  is  neceffary,  therefore,  in  order  to  juftify 
the  chriftian  religion  from  this  reproach,  that  we 
proceed  to  (hew,  by  inftances  ftill  ftronger  and  more 
modern  than  thofe  that  have  been  already  produced^ 
how  thefe  difturbances,  far  from  being  the  natural 
effe^s  of  religion,  have  proceeded  folely  from  the 
conftitution  of  the  chriftian  church,  by  which  the 
peace  of  th?  world  was  laid,  in  the  firft  ages  or 

chriftianity, 
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chriftianity,  and  ftill  lies  at  the  mercy  of  an  ordei* 
of  men,  who  indulge  their  paffions,  and  find  their 
account  feveral  ways  in  difturbing  it^     We  have} 
proved,  by  undeniable  evidence,   that  the  whole 
body  of  the  clergy,  fome  few  good  and  learned  but 
not  infallible  men  excepted,  was  ignorant,  conteor. 
tious,  and  profligate ;  and  that  councils  were  rio- 
tous affemblies,  governed  by  intrigue,  and  celebrate 
ed  with  noife,  confufion,  and  the  greaieft  indeceii«- 
cy.     This  was  the  ftate  of  the  church  in  the  fourth 
century  :  and  it  did  not  grow  better,  if  it  f  ould  not 
grow    worfe,    afterwards.     On  .the   contrary, .  as 
learning  and  knowledge  decreafed  in  the  latter  em- 
pire, the  impofitions  of  ecclefiaftical  authority  grew 
up  to  fuch  an  height,  and  were  foconfirmed  in  the 
courfe  of  nine  centuries  at  leafli)  that  when  Jearning 
revived,  tho*  they  were  detected,  they  could  not  be 
exploded,     A  chrlftian  church,  for  I  ufe  the  word 
here  in  the  improper  but  common  acceptation  of  it^ 
Slaving  been  eftablifhed  in  the  empire  by  Conftan*- 
tine,  as  welL  ^s  the  chriftian  religion,  and  both  of 
them  being  fuppofed  to  have  the  fame  divine  ori* 
ginal,  the  power  and  difcipline  of  one  became  as 
.  independent  of  the  civil  authority,  as  the  doftrines 
of  the  other.     According  to  this  fyftem,  tlje  clergy 
did  not  compofe  in  the  empire  nor  out  of  it,  wher- 
ever they  were  admitted,  an  order  belonging  to  the 
ftate  that  admitted  them ;  nor  incorporated  with  it, 
as  a  member  of  the  fame  body,  independent  on  it 
as  a  fubje£t.     But  they  compofed,  more  properly, 
an  order  diflinft  from  it,  the  member  of  another 
body,   the  fubjeft  of  another  ftate.     Churchmen 
were    bufy    and    troublefome    inmates,    in  every 
family  wherein  they  were  received.     They  lived  at 
the  expence  of  it,  they  acquired  government  in  it, 
and  they  had  often  an  intereft  contrary  to  it.     This 
was  the  cafe  whilft  the  empire  continued  intire.  The 
authority  of  the  empire  extended  itfelf  over  many 

provinces 
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proTinces  and  difFerent  ftaces.  So  did  tlut  of  c&e 
church.  Even  the  conquerors  of  one  were  con- 
quered by  the  other.  Thus  it  happened  in  the 
Weft,  if  not  in  the  Eaft,  and  the  Goths  chriftiaii* 
ifed,  if  the  Saracens  did  not.  When  the  empire 
W^  broken  to  pieces^  the  church  remained  intire, 
ajad  the  fame  ecclefiaftical  authority  and  difcipliiie 
fubfiflied,  where  the  fame  imperial  authority  and 
government  .were  no  longer  acknowledged. 

But  it  is  neceiTary  I  fhould  ihew  you,  in  fome 
particulars,  the  truth  of  what  is  advanced,;  in  g^ie* 
ral.^— T-Whilft  the  Chriftians  we^'e  a  k€t  in  the 
empire,  they  had  private  judicatures  of  their  own, 
and*  they  avoided  the  pagan  tribunals,  not    only 
that  they  might  think  ^hat  it  was  below  the  dignity 
of  faints  to  fubmit  to  be  tried  by  them,  but  chiefly 
becaufe  it  was  prudent  to  conceal  from  unbelievers 
that  Chridians  went  to  law  with  Chriftians,  and 
that  notwithftanding  the  (andtlty  of  their  profei&on, 
the  greateft  crimes,  even  that  of  inceft,  were  prac- 
tifed  among  them.     That  thefe  were  their  reafons, 
is  plain  from  what  St.  Paul  writes  to  the  Corinthians 
in  the  fifth  and  fixth  chapters  of  the  firft  epiftle. 
Tho'  abfent  in  body,  yet  prcfent  with  them  in  fpirit, 
he  judges  the  inceftuous.  man,  and  delivers  him 
over   to  Satan.    Neither  he,   nor  they,   had  any 
right  to  judge  thofe  who  were  out  of  the  church. 
But  they  had  a  right  to  judge  thofe  who  were  in  it, 
or  they  pretended  to  have  it.     Inceft  might  have 
been  puniihed  by  a  pagan  judge.     But  the  inceft  of 
a  Chriftian  was  to  be  puniihed  by  Chriftians,  as  far 
as  they  could  punifh  by  excommunicating  and  deli- 
vering over  to  the  devil,  but  even  thus  in  order  to 
the  falvation  of  the  criminal ;  that  the  fpirit  may  be 
faved  in  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jefus,  tho*  the  flelh  be 
deftroyed.     St.  Paul  a&s,  ^  d^re  any  of  you,  hav« 
^^  ing  a  matter  againft  another,  go  to  law  before 
*«  theunjuft,  that  is,  the  Heathens,  and  not  before 

«  the 
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f ^  the  faints,  that  is,  your  fellow  Chriftians  ?  Do 

**  you  not  know  that  the  faints  (hall  judge  the 

**  world?  Know  you  xK)t  that  we  fhall  judge  angels?" 

^fter  which,  the  apoftle  direfts  fuch  as  have  any 

controverfy  together  to  take  the  meaneft  or  rnoft 

contemptible  Chriftian  for  their  judge,  rather  than 

go 'to  the  tribunals  of  the  impious.     I  underftand 

the  paffage,  as  Erafraus  explains  it,  more  agreeably 

to  the  drift  of  this  whole  argumentation  than  othiers. 

iSt.  Auftin,  he  fays,  gave  it  the  fame  fenfe ;  but  I 

-wonder  this  judicious  critic  did  not  obferve  how  ab- 

furdly  the  faint  reafoned,  when  he  thought  he  was 

pbliged,  by  this  paffage,  to  take  upon  himfelf  the 

judgment  of  caufes,  becaufe  he  was  a  bifliop*.    The 

reafoning  of  St.  Ps^ul,    however  excellent  in  his 

time,  could  not  be  applicable  in  that  of  St.  Aufrin. 

The  empire  was  then  become  Chriftian.    The  faints 

were  judged  by  feints,  in  the  public  tribunals ;  and 

the  apprehenfion  of  giving  fcandal  to  the  heathen 

was  a  vain  pretence,  on  many  accounts. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  was  in  thofe  days,  what 
has  been  feen  very  often  fmce  among  the  clergy,  a 
fort  of  holy  ambition,  which  proved  as  ftrong  a 
motive  in  the  hearts  of  good  men  tranfported  by  a 
miftaken  zeal  for  the  church,  whofe  caufe  they 
confounded  with  the  caufe  of  religion,  as  that  pro- 
fane ambition,  which  meaned  nothing  more  thaa 
to  advance,  under  pious  pretences,  the  grandeur, 
wealth,  and  dominion  of  the  religious  over  the  civil 
fociety,  was  in  the  hearts  of  hypocrites  and  knaves* 
Innumerable  fuch  examples  charity  will  incline  us 
to  believe  that  there  hz^ve  been,  and  without  going 
farther  than  our  own  country  and  the  laft  age,  fuch 
Laud  feemed  to  me  to  have  been,  an  ambitious,  ty- 
rannical prieft,  but  a  pious  man. 

*-  Divus.  Ai|guftinus»  in  libro  4«  opere  monachorum,  ait 
fefe  ex  hoc  Fauli  l0cocogiad  fufcipienda  judicia  caufarum, 
quuixi  efiet  epifcopxu-, 

These 
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These  two  forts  of  ambition  helped  one  anotber 
mutually.    Neither  of  them  could  have  done  fo  well 
alone;  but  both  concurring,  from  very  diflereot 
motives,  they  foon  eitabliihed  a  church  as  indepen- 
dent on  the  ft  ate,  as  conjan£tures  well  improved, 
and  the  charaders  of  princes  well  managed,  could 
make  it.     The  emperors  were  modly  favorable  to 
them,  for  one  of  thefe  two  reafons,  and  fometimss 
for  both.     As  far  as  bigotry  prevailed,  they  looked 
on  the  conftitution  of  the  church  to  be  of  the  lame 
divine  original  as  the  dodrines  of  it.   They  received 
the  former  on  the  faith  of  thofe  from  whom  they 
received  the  latter.    They  had  as  good  authority 
for  one  as  for  the  other ;  and  however  the  clergy 
might  differ  about  points  of  <loftrine,  and  fome  df 
difcipline,  the  whole  order  agreed  to  inculcate  the 
fame  refpeft  for  the  hierarchy,  or  the  holy  prin- 
cipality,   that    is,    for    their    own  order.     Chrifl 
had    eftablifhed  his  church  on  the  model  of  the 
jewifh.     The    near  correfpondence  of  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  polity,  under  both  difpenfations,  (hewed  a 
famenels  of  original ;  and  the  near  correfpondence 
of  the  terroftrial  hierarchy,  with  that  which  had 
been  imagined  in  heaven,  proved  that  it  was  divine. 
All  this,  was  fliewilh.     It  paffes  now.     It  might  well 
pafs  then.     But  yet,    i  think,  there  was  another 
reafon  for  favoring  the  church,  which  the  emperors 
felt  more  fenfibly. 

The  notion  of  a  formal  alliance  between  the 
church  and  the  (late,  as  between  two  independent 
diftind  powers,  is  a  very  groundlefs  and  whimfical 
notion  ^.    But  a  fraudulent  or  filent  compact  be- 
tween 

•  I  have  Kcard  of  a  fermcn  preached  bjr  one  do6lor  Senior, 
a  fellow  of  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge  before  king  Charles 
\}\e  fecond  at  NeWmarket,  in  the  dajs  of  paffive  obedience 
and  noD-reiiiUnce,  and  aiterwards  printed.  His  text  was  taken 
from  the  i^f  ^5*  ^^  ^^^h  verfes  ot  the  4th  chapter  of  Exodus, 
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tijireen  princes  and  priefts  beca rri  very  real,  as  foon 
as  an  ecclefiaftical  order  was  eftabliflied.     The  em^ 

perors 

^1r  fame  of  tliem,  wherein  God  difeds  Mofes.to^  take  Aaron,  the 
levite,  becaufe  he  knew  that  Aaron  could  fpeak  well  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  joins  them  together  in  •ommifHon,  that  they  might  af- 
£fl  one  another  mutually;  that  Aaron  might  be  inilead  of  a 
moUth  to  Mofes,  and  that  Mofes  might  be  inftead  of  God  to 
Aaron.  What  other  applications  the  good  dodor  made  of  thefe 
texts  I  know  not«     ^ut  I  am  informed  bjr  one  (a)^  who  has 
Tead  the  fermon,  that  he  eilabliihed  on  them  a  fuppofed  alli- 
ance between  the  church  and  the  Hate:  or  rather  between  the 
church  and  the  king.     By  this  alliance,  the  welUfpoken  levite 
mras  to  inftil  paiRve  obedience  to  tlie  kine  into  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  to  inM  on  it,  as  on  a  law  of  God.     The  kin?,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  to  be  the  nurfing  father  of  the  churdii  to 
fupport  her  authority,  to  preferve  at  Icaft,  if  not  increafe,  her 
immunities,  and  to  keep  her  in  the  full  pofTefSon  of  all  the  ad* 
vantages  ihe  claimed.    The  church  performed  her  part,  and 
had  aright,  by  virtue  of  this  alliance,  if  the  king  did  not  per- 
form his,  to  teach  this  dodbine  no  longer,  and  to  refume  her 
independency  on  the  ftate  and  on  him.     This  was  the  purport 
of  the  fermon  at  leaft:  and  Warburton  tpok  his  hint,  poffibly,  ' 
irom  it,  and  turned  it  to  ferve  hispurpofe,  that  is,  to  lay  down 
the  fame  principles,  and  to  banter  mankind,  if  he  could,  by 
not  drawing  diredly  and  avowedly  from  them  the  fame  con- 
clufions.     DoAor  Senior's  authority  is,  no  doubt,  Osgood  in 
this  cafe,  as  that  of  Demarca,  or  even  of  Boffuet.    The  fiift, 
timeferving  {b)  prieft,  interefted,  and  a  great  flatterer,  if 
ever  there  was  one,  and  who  made  no  fcruple  to  explain  away 
whatever  he  had  found  himfelf  obliged  to  fay  in  favor  of  the 
ftate.     The  latter  was  as  wife,  if  not  as  cunning,  as  learned, 
and  a  much  better  man,  tho'  not  fo  much  in  the  favor  of  Mr. 
Warburton,  who  gave  them  .chara^ers  in  his  afTuming  flyie 
without  knowing  any  thing  of  them,  and  who  has  the  imper- 
tinence to  pronounce  of  the  great  eft  fcholar,  the  greateft  di- 
vine, and  the  greateft  orator  of  his  age,  that  he  was  {c)  a  good 

fenfibl^ 

,  (a)  Mr.  -Lewis,  who  was  himfelf  of  Trinity  college* 

(i)  When  Damarca  was  made  biihoi>  of  Conferans,  and  con^d  not  get 
his  bulls  difpatched,  he  explained  away  all  he  faid  to  limit  the  papal 
power.  Me  fent  this  book  to  Innocent  the  Xtli,  with  a  letter,  whereby 
he  retraced  many  things  he  faid,  aiked  pardon  for  his  errors^  and  promis- 
ed for  the'  future  to  fupport^  with  all  his  fox'ce,  the  prerogatives  of  the 
chnrch  of  Rome.  After  this  he  writ  *^  de  fingulari  primatu  Petri,"  to 
flatter  the  fame  pope. 

(c)  Vid.  the  laft  edition  of  the  alliance  bct\7een  church  and  ftate  dc^ion*^ 
Anted. 
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peror&  admitted  and  reverenced,  or  appeared  to  re- 
verence the  divine  right  of  the  clergy.     The  clergy, 
in  return,  made  ufe  of  their  influences  over  con- 
fciences  to  eftablifb  an:  opinion  of  a  divine  right  m 
them.     They  were  no  longer  deified  after  death,  as 
they  had  beea  ^vhilft  the  empire  was  pagan  ;  but 
they  were  made  facred  during  their  lives :  and  as 
bifliops  ordained  one  another  and  their  fubordioate 
prie08,  by  the  impofition  of  hands,  fo  they  ordained' 
emperors  and  kings  by  crowning  them   and  by 
anointing  them  with  holy  oil,  which  angels  were' 
fometimes  employed  to  bring  down  from  heaven. 
As  they  made  their  own  office,  fo  they  made  that 
of  emperors  and  kings,  independent  of  human  is* 
ftitutiorij,  and  the  divine  appointment  was  fignifierf, 
or  rather  conveyed,  in  both  cafes  by  their  miniftry. 
N  By  this  alliance  of  the  hierarchy  and  the  monardly, 
religion,    that    (hould   fupport  good    government 
alone,  was  employed  to  fupport  good^or  bad  go- 
vernment alike,  as  it  had  been  by  St.  Paul :  and  the 
word  of  men,  and  the  greateft  ufurpers  and  tyrants, 
were  not  only  paflively  obeyed,   but  ferved  and 
courted  by  the  moft.  eminent  faints  of  the  church, 
when  no  ecclefiaftical  iijtereft  prevailed  to  alter  their 
coridu£b ;  for  then  the  mofi:  fulfome  panegyrifts  be- 
came the  moft  virulent  libellers,  and  they,  who  had' 
preached  fubmiffion,  preached  rebellion. 

Such  infradions  of  this  alliance,  or  compa6V,  hap- 
pened fometimes ;  but  in  general  it  held :  and  a 
joint  ufurpation  on  the  liberties  of  mankind  was  the 
effeft  of  it.  We  have  obferved  already,  that  G)a- 
ftantine  meaned  to  govern  the  chriftian  flocks  by 
their  paftors.  Neither  he,  nor  his  fucceflors,  per- 
ceived,  that  the  imperial  and  kingly  power  might 
be  controuled  in  time  by  the  very  expedient  by 
which  they  hoped  to  govern  more  abfolutely.    Nd- 

fenfible  man.     He  was  all  I  have  faid  of  him:  but  he  vas  an 
€ccleiiailic,  and  a  fubjeft  of  France. 

thrr 
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thcr  he,-  ilor  they,  apprehended  foot!  endligh,  that 
if  a  degree  of  ecclefiaftical  power  was  neceflary  to 
mamcain  religion,  religion  might  become  an  expe-^ 
dieat  to  render  this  power  exorbitant.  The  clergy 
emfdoyed  it,  to  ferve  the  ambition  of  princes.  Why 
ftould  they  not  employ  it,  to  ferve  more  efFeflually 
their  own  2  AU  this  happened  in  time,  and  was 
brought  about  by  flow  but  fure  degrees.  The 
church  claimed  at  firft  icclefiadical  jmkcliflion,  as 
it  was  called,  alone ;  cognizance  of  fins  againft  the 
laws  of  God,  rather  than  of  crimes  againft  the  laws 
of  civil  fbcieties,  and  of  matters  purely  fpiritual  that 
related  to  the  con£ciences  of  men,  and  that  the  civil 
power  could  not  properly  judge.  But  then  among 
thefe  obje£ls  of  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidion,  difcipfine 
and  manners,  two  very  vague  appellations,  and  lia- 
ble to  be  much  extended,  were  contained.  Sins 
were  multiplied  by  variety  of  dodrines ;  and  as  they 
were  punifhed  by  difcipline,  they  were  mukiplied  too 
by  that.  Things  that  could  not  be  deemed  fpiritual 
were  hawled  in  as  things  appertaining  to  fpirituals. 
Thus  ecclefiaftical  jurifdi£tion  was  extended :  and 
the  ettiperors  confirmed  it,  |iot  only  by  referring 
iuch  matters  to  the  judgment  of  fynods  and  fpiritual 
courts,  but  by  their  pofitive  cdiQs. 

That  tjiey  were  indifferent  enough  about  doc* 
trines,  and  more  folicitous  to  eftabliih  uniformity 
than  orthodoxy,  may  be  well  fufpeded  of  feverah 
Conftantine  favored  the  nicaean  dodrine,  in  hopes 
to  eftabliih  uniformity  by  it.  But  when  he  found 
that  it  received  different  interpretations,  and  that 
Athsmafitts  was  a  principal  obftacle  to  all  terms>  of 
accommodation,  he  fhewed  favor  to  the  other.  He 
perfecuted  Achanafius,  he  hearkened  more  than 
ever  to  Eufebius  of  Nicomedia,  and  when  he  came 
todie,  he  died  in  that  city,  a  little  after  he  had  been 
baptifed  by  Eufebius.  Some  of  your  writers,  in** 
deed,  would  perfuade,  that  he  was  baptifed  at  Rome 

by 
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by  Sykeftcr,  in  order  to  give  fome  color  to  thst 
impudent  forgery  of  his  donation  to  that  pope  and 
the  Roman  church.  But  how  (hould  they  perfuade, 
by  fabulous  traditions,  and  fuch  anachronifms  as 
even  Jews  would  blufli  to  own,  againft  the  tenor  of 
authentic  hiftory,  and  the  monuments  of  the  age  i 
for  fuch  we  muft  repute  the  dates  of  his  edicts  to  be 
in  this  cafe  ?  I  think  that  his  fucceflbrs,  who  ap- 
pear ihe  moft  attached  to  reigning  orthodox  opi* 
nions,  might  ad  on  the  fame  principle.  They  difco* 
vered,  and  they  might  have  difcovercd  fooner,  thaC 
thefe  theological  difputes  are  indeterminable  in  their 
nature.  They  imagined,  and  they  might  well  ima- 
gine after  what  they  had  feen,  tho*  the  notion  be 
not  abfolutelv  true,  that  tranquillity  could  not  be 
preferved  in  trie  ftate  without  uniformity  in  religion. 
To  procure  this  uniformity,  therefore,  councils  pro- 
vincial and  general  were  called  and  held  on  every 
occafion.  They  were  called  and  held,  the  genersi 
councils  at  Icaft  were  fo,  by  the  imperial  authority, 
and  not  by  that  of  the  patriarch  of  Rome,  nor  that 
of  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  in  the  firft  ages 
after  the  eftablifcment  of  chriftianity.  They  were 
compofed,  no  doubt,  much  like  thofe  that  have  been 
above  described,  that  is,  Very  fcandaloufly;  and 
they  would  have  decreed  to  little  purpofe,  if  their 
authority  had  flood  alone.  But  that  of  the  empe- 
rors bore  them  out.  The  emperors  wanted  only  a 
pretence  to  force  an  uniform  fubmiffion  to  fome  de- 
cifion  or  other ;  and  their  authority  was  juft  fufE- 
cient  for  that  purpofe  in  vulgar  prejudice.  Thus  the 
allied  powers,  the  hierarchy  and  the  monarchy, 
have  afted  ever  fmce.  Thefe  farces  were  renewed 
in  every  age :  in  every  age  their  confequences  were 
more  or  lefs  tragical ;  and.this  is  the  authority  to 
which  the  chriftian  world  has  been  refigned  in  mat- 
ters of  religion. 

SEC. 
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The  religidttft  fdciety  rofe  very  faft,  by  fuch  means 
as  thefe,  to  great  pre-eminence  over  the  civil,  in 
.the  empire^  atid  td  an  influence  over  private  oonfci'* 
ences,  that  rendered  their  difputes,  fometimes  about 
trifling  ceremonies,  and  fometimes  about  unintelli* 
gible  Tpfeculations,  a  new  fouree  of  diflention  among 
mankind,  unknown  to  the  pagan  worlds  and  even 
greater  than  any  of  thpfe  that  provoke  the  mod  bar* 
barous  nations  to  eaeceffes  of  cruelty^  But  there 
were  other  means^'i^ich  eocreafed  this  pre-emi^^ 
x^nce  and  influence  vaftly,  and  inabled  the  church 
to  do  dill  great<i!  nufchief  to  the  ftat6i  One  of 
thefe  means  we  may  reckon  to  have  hten  the  im^ 
provement  that  was  made  in  the  hierarchical  fyftem^ 
Chriftianity  was  a  numerous  fed  before  Conftantine^ 
or  Conftantinf;  would  have  been  a  Ghriftian  no  more 
than  Licinius«  But  the  fame  ord^r  and  the  fame 
polity^  which  were  eftabliflied  afterwards,  could 
not  be  eftabliihed  either  in  particular  churches,  ot 
in  the  church  in  general  whiUt  it  was  a  fe£k4  There 
was  a  fort  of  mixed  government^  ariftocratical  and 
democratical,  .in  the  churches,  and  fome  of  thefe 
might  correfpond  and  convene  together^  But  in 
the  firft  cafe,  there  was  not  power  fufiicieut  to  in* 
force  fubotdinatioh,  nor  facility,  nor  fafety  enough 
in  the  fecbnd^  whilft  thefe  churches  were  difperfed 
hit  and  wide  under  heathen  governments^  Prefby- 
ters  or  elders  ruled  the  churches.  They  were  all 
biihops,  that  is,  overfeers,  aUke^  and  coequal  in 
rank  and  power,  till  factions  arifmg,  one  prefbyter 
was  appointed  by  the  apoftles,  or  chofen  by  the 
faithful,  to  govern  the  reft,  and  was  ftyled  the  bi« 
ihop  <^  eminentiae  griati&."  Pre-eminence  and  fiil> 
ordination  were  efubliflied,  for  much  the  fame  rea« 
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fon,  even  among  thefe  fuperior  prefbyters  or  bi/bops^ 
When  metropolitans  or  arch-bifliops  began  to  be 
known  in-Ae  cihwrch  is  'nDf  wetj  cmam.     But  I 
fuppofe  tt  is  certain,  that  the  bifhop  of  a  church  et 
tebliflicd  111  any  rt^op<dis  preM^  4n  cmy  aflem- 
l)ly  6vt?r  rhe  other  prl^yters  of  thefffcmnce,  etea 
before  the  reign  'of  Gonftknrinc.    Thus  yon  f<fc, 
that 'the  detnocrfliticaribrm  of  diurch  govenmieat^ 
which  obtained  *m  the  days  of  thcspoftlw,  when 
^vtTry  dile  inm  a  eesehiAr  fhst  would  be^,  said  wlm 
they  themfelves  had  no  otba:  aofhori^  ateK^g  tfe 
-feiMifl  than  f  hat  of  firft  prciichors  of  the  gofpel  mod 
•tii'ft'fcHitKi€i*s  of  ^Kurchea,  g«w  ^cariy  io  be  ax^o- 
craticaL     You  fee,  likewife,  hdw  early  thk  fomt 
"began  !6  tend  to  the  monarchic^K    It 'tended  to  it 
'in  ^dvery  ftkce^ediiigage  more  Mid  toore.     As  Cotf* 
-ftsUitine  changed  the  religion,  he  made-grestohasgiK 
in  the  cdnftitntion  of  the  empire,  in  tti^'miEtaEry  op- 
-der,  atid  'in  the  etvii  admimfbation.    'He  created 
tiew  sltiU'higher  dfilces  in  the  ftate.     So  did  the  cleN 
^y  in  the  <*hurch.    He  conftirut^d  vicars  owr  the 
•governors  ^f  provinces^    So  primates  wereraifed 
above  mtsf^opoiitahs.     The  praefeftiptaetoriohad  a 
taiik-above  the  vicars.    So  pa(riar<!h»  had,  wbeii0- 
ver  they  jgot  it,  over  primates.    The'ec(:ielidlicd 
power  rofe  tip  from  a  fough  and  bread  bafis  to  the 
formof  apyraniid  ;  and  if  the  laft  (lone  was  not  laid 
to  crown  the  ^fabric,  it  was  attempted  to  be  kid. 
In  pi^in  terms.  If  thete  had  been  tfn  uninterropted 
fucccffion  of  popes,  Kfce  Ofegory  the  feventh,  dur- 
ing a  eentury,  the  Weft  niight  haVe  feen  as  well  as 
the  Eafl  a  T^hrmficai  but  real  empir;e  fouled  on  fu* 
|f)erftitioh.    'A  reputed  vicar  of  God,   the  pope, 
iftlighthia^  governed  here*  as  afefdlufely,  as  a  repute 
ed  divinity,  ■  the  dairo,  did  the^e.     But  the  fetes  of 
ifie  Hdaito  aiid  the  pope  have  been  much  alike.    The 
•fofhl^r  is  depofed,  confined,  and  ftill  adored.    The 
latter  has  been  much  degraded,  if  not  depofed.    His 

power 
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f)d\irer  is  confificd,  if  not  his  perft))!  i  and  tho'  his 
th^inder  be  heard  no  longer,  he  mahitarns  the  pa- 
geantry cf  ah  ecckfiaftical  Jupiter. 

It  may  appear  matter  of  wctnderj  that  a  body  of 
tnen  as  ignorant  and  as  profligate  as  that  of  the  clet- 
gy  fiiewed  itfclf  to  be,  as  foon  as  it  figured  in  the 
empire,  Ihould  be  able  to  aflume,  under  pretence  of 
religion,  a  power  equally  exorbitant  in  the  exercife^ 
find  mifchievous  in  the  confequencesh  But  our 
^mmoifft  MriU  ce^fe^  if  we  confider  another  of  the 
teeaht  tfatt  wear  employed  to  bring  this  about.  8u- 
jpetftition  took  the  place  of  irdi^ion,  and  fi^ich  of 
Inorality.  To  ptx)fefs  a  belief  of  what  iM  man  un- 
deiftood,  and  to  petfotm  all  the  esttetnat  ifoties 
^hich  the  church  required,  pafled,  in  thofe  tlam^ 
and  I  ^prehend  they  do  fd.  ftill  among  many,  foi^ 
the  fum  of  religioh.  The  athanafian  creed  had  )it- 
tie  intention  to  make  betteJr  men,  and  better  cili- 
iz.ens.  The  eight  or  nine  creeds  of  the  artana.  had 
probably  as  little ;  and  yet  an  aflent  to  thefe  crec^^ 
VT'ould  have  covered  a  multitude  of  fms,  *foetter  thaa 
charity :  and  the  vileft  of  men  would  have  had  a 
fisurer  chance  for  fhlvation,  in  either  of  thefe  fe^s^ 
for  the  merit  of  believing^  than  the  moil  virtuous  ot 
men,  out  of  it,  for  the  merit  of  afting  all  their 
fives  as  fuch.  A  religion,  which  confided  In  the 
|>rofeI&on  of  an  implicit  belief,  and  in  the  praftice 
of  certain  external  duties,  was  much  more  grateful 
to  the  generality  of  men,  than  a  fpiritual  religion  that 
fliewed  itfelf  outwardly  by  a  ftrift  praftice  of  all  the 
duties  of  public  and  private  morality.  As  foon,  there* 
fore,  as  theology  and  fuperftition  had  introduced 
fuch  a  religion  in  the  place  of  original  chriftianity^ 
the  one  pafled  eafily  for  the  other ;  the  inclinations  of 
mankind  helped  the  deception ;  the  vices  of  die  laity 
\vere  indulged,  the  vices  of  the. clergy  Werecoyered^ 
by  it*  The  folemn  manner  in  whicn  thefe  men  of- 
ficiated impofed  on  the  vulgar  of  all  ranks,  who 
Lis  were 
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were  feduced  by  the  eye«  an4  led  by  the  ear.  The 
very  habits  of  bifliops  and  priefts  contributed  much 
id  the  fame  purpofes,  a;  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzeg 
obferve&  in  one  of  >he  diicourfes  to  which  I  referred 
above.  The  venerable  ephod,  the  cafi[bc  of  Samuel, 
the  humble  walking  ftaff,  and  thofe  ornaments  of 
the  head  that  denoted  virginky*. 

But  farther^    Left  all  this  fliould  not  be  fuffident 
to  keep  up  the  falTe  notions  of  religion,  which  could 
alone  maintain  a  profligate  clergy  in  the  pK-enu- 
ncnce  and  authority  they  bad  ^urpedf,  anoffier  ex- 
pedient was  empfeyed.  '  It -was  of  fuch  a  nature, 
thai  it  might  have  been  thought  more  proper  to  ex- 
pofe^uod  aggravate,  by  the  contrail  it  created^  than 
ta^tonceal  and  attone  for  the  general  turpitude  of 
the  clergy.    But  the  promoters  of  it  knew  what 
they  did.    They  truftedto  the  Sbfurdity  of  man- 
kind, and  they  followed,  with  confidence  and  fuc- 
eefs,  the  example  fet  them  by  the  clergy  of  the  moft 
antieiit  nations.    The  order  of  the  inagi,  for  in- 
ftance^  w^s  not  lefs  ambitious,  nor  more  virtuous 
,  probably,  than  they  were :  and  the  fame  might  be 
prefumed  of  other  ecdefiaflical  orders  that  had  fio- 
xiflied  in  the  £a(l*    But  in  all  thefe  orders,  there 
.  had  been  particular  men,  and  feds^of  men,  who  re- 
,  tired  horn  the  worhl,  and  dedicated  themfelves  to 
/lives  of  feeming  ianftity  and  real  aiifterity,  by  which 
they  maintained  a  reverence  for  the  grofleft  fuperfti- 
tions,  and  for  the  much  larger  part  of  the  fame  ec- 
defiaflical body  who  remained  in  the  woild,  and 
.  were  not  exempt  from  the  corruptions  of  it-    Py- 
thagoras had  imitated  thefe  inftitutions ;   and  the 
Jews,  who  had  borrowed  much  from  the  Greeks 
after  Alexander's  expedition  had  brought  them  ac^ 
.quainted,  feemed  to  have  copied  in  the  fame  inftaoce 

^Cernimus  venefandam  ephodum,  et  Samuelis  diploideHy 
fcipionem  kumilem,  capitis  or;iam^ntt  virgiaibus'peculiam, 

'ibci 

after 
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after  him/   If  the  fadducees  might  be  iaid  to  refenu 
ble  the  epicureans,  and  the  pharifees  the  ftoicians, 
fure  I  am  that  a  nearer  refemblance  might  be  found 
betvreen  the  eflenes  and  the  difqiples  of  Pythagoras, 
mrho  were  behind  the  curtain,  and  who  lived  in 
^community.    The  eflenes  confined  themfelves  to 
Palefline ;  but  the  therapeutac  were  a  fort  of  hellenlft 
eflenes,  who  difperfed  themfelves,  as  the  Chriflians 
had  done,  in^o  Greece  and  other  countries,   but 
principally  into  Egypt  j  for  which  reafon  one  of  the 
names  wa$  better  kno\yn  to  Jofephus,  and  the  other 
to  Philo.     Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the 
fan^ity  and  aufterity  of  this  fe£t,  whether  appearing 
in  the  world  or  hid  in  their  folitudes.    Eufebius, 
whom  an  improbability  feldom  flopped,  would  have 
made  Chriftians  of  them;  as  feveral  antient  and 
modern  divines  have  endeavoured  to  do  after  him^ 
but  to  no  purpofe.    Chriftianity  was  little  fpread^ 
fcarce  known,  aiid  fcarce  diftinguifhed  from  judaifm, 
Tvfaen  t^hilo  gave  an  account  of  this  fed:.    But  this 
{t€L  had  been  long  in  fcilnefs  of  lame,  before  it  was 
imitated  by  Chrtitians  ^  for  it  had  been  lb  even  be- 
fore chriftianity. 

The  decian  and  other  perfecutions  firff ,  religious 
melancholy  and  even  a  defire  of  fame  afterwards, 
might  carry  many  Chriftians  to  lead  an  ;^nchqretic 
life,  as  Paul  and  Anthony  did  in  the  deferts  of 
£gypt,  about  whom  Athanafius  and  Jerom  have 
publiflied  fo  many  ftupid  lies.^  The  cenobitic  life 
began  much  about  their  time ;  for  it  was  in  the 
fourth  century  that  Bafil  inftituted  his  order.  But 
this  inftitution  did  not  come  into  great  vogue,  till 
the  want  of  it  was  more  felt  in  the  very  beginning 
of  the  ^Kth  century.  It  was  then  that  Benedifl 
founded  his  order  in  Italy,  from  which  fo  many 
^  others  fpiputed  up,  like  the  fuckers  of  z  great  tree. 
Monaftic  inftitutions  multiplied  in  every  age,  in  the 
.Weft  particularly  j  for  they  grew  more  and  more 

necellary, 
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nccefTary^  in  every  age,  to  the  cbuxcU,  ^  ibe-  er- 
clefiaftical  order  in  genexal  gave  mofe  and  more 
fbandal,  aod  as  the  ufurpations  of  the  roman  pea- 
tiffs,  who  made  great  advances  towards  a  fpirinia) 
itienarcby,    increafed.      £nthufiaftn,    abetted    and 
conduced  by  the  policy  of  the  chprch,  >yas  a  pria* 
cipal  motive  to  fuch  eftabliihments :  aiKi  indeed  no 
pther  motive  could  have  filled  th^lie  Boo^rqiis  focic- 
ties.    The  fervor  in  every  one  ^rat  great  at  firft : 
9lid  they  renewed,  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  that 
illmpUcU^,  that  innocence,  that  aeal,  and  that  de^ 
yput  auiterity,  by  which  primitive  ChriAians  wen 
fuppofed  to  have  diftinguifhed   themfelves.      But 
tbi$  fervor  foon  grew  cool,  and  luxury,  aixd  vice^ 
pf  all  kinds,  as  prevalent  in  thefe  religioua  focieT 
ties,  as  in  any  other  parts  of  the  chriftian  church, 
Tlie  expedient  however,  that  ferved  to  maintsaa  ec- 
clefiaftical  pre-eminence  and  authority,  did  not  fail 
fcr  this.    The  fecular  clergy  had  been  provided  fef 
am|>lyy  that  they  might  have  the  means  and  i^cour 
ragements  neceflary  to  make  them  smfwer  the  ends 
of  their  inftitution,  and  that  no  excqfe  might  be 
left  them  for  negleding  thefe  ends.      But  whe^ 
they  turned  into  fcandal  wbai  was  defigned  for  edi* 
fication,  and  forfeited,  therefore,  their  right  to  aU 
they  ipjoyed  by  the  beneficence  of  the  faithful ; 
when  they  ihould  have  been  reformed^  or  thdr  re^ 
venues  ihould  have  been  given  to  others,  inftead  of 
this  they  kept  their  poiTefflons  tho'  they  broke  their 
conventions  with  the  public,  and  the  puUiq  was  at 
the  expenc^  of  enriching  another  clergy*    |uft  fo 
again,  and  as  fait  as  this  other  clergy  grew  coimpt* 
nofhing  was  taken  frpm  them;  but  new  orders  of 
the  fame  kind  were  fbuud^d  to  Icreen  thepi  and  the 
fecular  clergy  both,  or  to  attone  for  the  iniqiiity  of 
both  :  and  tuat  eternal  bubbl&y,  the  lajtjp,  paid  ihf 
Vhple  imm?nfe  aAd  grqwing  ch*rg^, 

Thu* 
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7huj(  have  things  continued  to  the  fa:^efil^^j 
atnd  the  religious  focieiy,  aruong  Chriflians^^jl 
iiH^iiated  fuccefsfully  the  policy  of  re%ioa8  Ibdedes 
that  florifl^qd,  above  thr€;e  thow&nd  yeare'  ^gp,  in 
tbe  pagan  woild.     Yqu  mv.ft  not  be  AirpriTed  *J 
this  affenion..    It  is  eafy  to  (hew,  that  thp  vaft  va^ 
Tiety  of  religions,  whicU  prevail  in  the  vorldj  ^rc 
4ei:iv€d  ultimately  from  ^  few  general  principle^ 
cx>nimQn  to  all  m;en,  hecaufe  they  arife  from  the 
common  fund  of  human  nature :  and  that  in  cofl,*' 
fequence  of  thi&9  many  rites  and  ceremojoi^i^,  n>any 
fliftitutions  and  orders;,   muft  defcend,  fomefimes 
with  more  and  fometiipes  with  lefs  afEnity,  to  thje 
)^teft  ppfterity.     They  defcend,  like  tonreritsi  of  wa^ 
t^,  which  are  not  the  lame  to  th©  fight  nor  tafte, 
vhen  the  length  of  their  courfe,  the  fpiU  thro*  which 
they  have  pafied*  and  the  mixture  ojf  Qt|ier  ftTe^ni?, 
liave  purified  ipme,  and  rendered  others  n^or^  fpul. 
'jBut  they  delj:end  from  the  fame  fprings :  ^v^^  like 
thofe  mighty  rivers  which  preferve  the  ff  e(hne(s  of 
4heir  waters  .very  far  into  the  fea^  they  prefprve  much 
of  thdr  original  charader,  as  they  roll  alpng  thrq\^ 
tl^e  vaft  oce^n  of  time.    Turn  your  eyes  e^n  at  tpis 
day  to  the  Eaft..     You  will  difcavef  rit^s,  cereiqp- 
|il^,  inftitiitioi^s,  and  orders  of  mep^  wherever  the 
.  devgftations  of  barbarpus  nations  h^vf:  not  dedroyed 
thfi  people  as  well  as  the  religions  of  countries,  n^uch 
like  fo  thofe  which  prevailed  in  the  (apiie  Countries  in 
the  rieniDteft  antiquity.    The  bramiijs  have  ^  fort  of 
«lleg9rical  polytheifm  ^  as  I  fuppofe  that  their  pr^- 
idfceifors  the  brachmans  had.    They  hpld  thip  prae* 
€xin:ence  and  tranfmigration  of  fouls ;  they  ab/tain 
^om  deiH;  they  retain  the  notions  of  ppUption  a^d 
,  purifiec^tion }  thtty  wafli  away  fin^  in  the  waters  of 
.  th?  Qanges  y  they  pretend  to  abftraO;  th^iftfelves 
from  fenfe,  aiid  to  contemplate  the  Supreme  peing 
l^y  ipteiife  meditation.    The  bradimans  were  pof^« 
^Ijs^ff^c^  gymQofbphifts :  and  th^re  firp  at  this 

time 
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time  joghis  and  Eiquirs  in  the  Eaft,  vha  C9ftj  tbeir 
aufterity  and  penance  to  Aich  furprifing  excefs,  that 
the  carthufian  monks,  or  thpfe  of  La  Trappe,  com* 
parlsd  with  them,  may  pafs  for  feds  of  luxurious  fy- 
barites.  Should  any  of  thefe  reverpnd  fathers  hear 
it  faid,  that  they  are  defcended  from  antient,  ami 
outdone  by  modern  idolaters,  they  would  be  ex- 
tremely fcaifdalifed :  and  yet  nothing  is  more  true. 
It  is  as  true/  as  it  is  to  fay  that  they  fcrvc  the  fam^ 
purpofes. 

Whilst  the  eyes  of  mankind  were  dazzled  by 
thefe  appearances  of  fanftity  which  fomefew  of  the 
religious  fociety,  who  devoted  tHemfelve?  without 
knowing  that  tney  did  fo.  for  the  reft.  Held  forth, 
the  re{l  purfue^  the  defigns  of  theijr  ambition  with 
great  art,  and  uninterrupted  perfeverancc.  They 
could  not  have  b^en  atchicvcd  with  lefs  of  eidier ; 
for  eyen  contrary  fyftpms  were  made  to  co-pperatc 
in  prornoting  them,  pbveny  and  riches,  humility 
and  oftentation,  the  want  and  the  excefs  of  autho« 
rity  and  power.  This  I  mean.  The  fecular  clergy 
not  only  fcreened  theitife}ves  behind  the  apparent 
JEinftity  of  the  regular,  which  caft  a  luftre  on  the 
whole  church  j  tney  not  oifily  impofed  $y  the  reli- 

fious  merit  of  others,  but  they  accuftomed  the  world 
V  degrees  to  reverence  them  for  the  wealth  and 
dignities  they  enjoyed*  ^nd  for  the  pomp  and  mag* 
nificence  witn  which  they  aflfefteji  to ,  appear.  As 
the  true  fpirit  of  religion  decayed,  and  as  that  of  fu* 
perftition  took  it's  place,  this  was  more  eafil^  brought 
about :  and  he^  who  imagined  that  he  paid  honor 
to  a  fucceiOfor  of  the  apoftles,  paid  it  in  reality  to 
the  patriarch,  the  primate,  or  the  metropolitan; 
dignities  which  ecclefiaftical  ambition  had  aflumed, 
on  the  model  of  thbfe  which  had  bten  created  In 
theftate. 

Th£  eaftem  church  rofe  by  much  the  fame  me}ms» 
bvt  could  never  rife  to  the  fame  power,  as  that  of 

'the 
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the  Weft.  Many  rearon3  of  this  difference  will  oc^ 
cur  to  thofe,  wno  are  converfailt  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  church,  and  in  that  of  the  latter  empire.  I 
ihall  infift  on  one,  which  was  the  principal,  and  in 
the  confequences  of  which  the.  weftern  provinces 
vrer^  mod  concerned  in  thofe  days,,  as  tliey  were 
alone  concerned  afterwards.  The  reafon  is  this. 
The  opportunities,  of  advancing  early  and  fucceis- 
fully  towards  a  pionarchical  form  of  government, 
were  much  more  favorable  in  the  Weft  than  in  the 
Eaft.  The  patriarchs  had  a  fort  of  tetrarchical,  or 
cthnarcbical  authority,  for  I  fuppofe  it  is  not  eafy 
|o  diftjnguifh  them,  ai;id  be/ides  thofe  eniigns  of  ho*^ 
nor,  which  primates  ai^d  ipe;trppQlitan8  affefted  to 
have  as  well  as  they,  the  patriarchs  afiumed  one 
which  had  belonged  to  f be  emperors  folely,  and  en^ 
joyed  it  in  common  wi;b  thqmj  that  I  ip^an  of 
Jights  or  fires  carri^ed  in  folemn  popup  before  thepa. 
From  the  inftitution  of  (his  dignity  there  were  three 
patriarchs,  the  patriarchs  of  Rome,  of  Antioch,  and 
of  Alexandria.  He  of  Rpme  remained  alone  in  th^ 
Weft  ; .  but  in  the  £aft  t^vo  others  were  added,  t 
patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  and  laft  pf  ^11  a  patri- 
0irch  of  Jerufalepi*  U  is  faid  that  th^  bifhop  of 
Rome,  Leo  the  firft)  oppof^  ftrenuoufly  the  erec^ 
tion  of  this  patriarchate.  Jf  he  did  fo,  altho'  it  was 
evidently  ap  advantage  to  him  that  the  Eaft  fliould 
be  divided  into  many  patriarchates,  whilft  he  alone 
was  patriarch  in  the  Weft,  and  might  hope  to  be  fo 
of  the  Weft  and  the  Eaft  too,  we  may  venture  to 
fay  that  he  did  not  judge  of  his  true  intereft  as  nicely 
as  popes  have  done  generally,  and  as  it  became  him 
to  do  in  particular,  who  was  thought  to  join  ip  his 
condud  the  chara&er  of  the  fox  to  the  chara£ler,  as 
well  as  name^  of  the  lion. 

Ga£ooRY  the  iirft,  and  the  great  as  he  is  called, 
faw  the  advantage  of  being  fole  patriarch  in  the 
Weft,  whilft  there  were  four  bifliop^  decorated  with 
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the  fame  title  in  the  Eafl :  and  he  refblved  to  in* 
prove  it.  If  this  rank  had  been  given  on  a  religioufi 
ikrcoant,  it  ought  to  have  been  given  ferely,  in  die 
firft  place,  to  the  bifhop  of  Jerufalem }  (ioce  chrif^ 
rianity  began  there,  and  was  propagated  originaUy 
from  thence ;  tho*  other  churches,  tbofe  of  An<* 
tioch,  of  Alexandria,  and  of  Rome  particularly, 
plight  feem  to  be  cb-aeval  with  it.  But  thefe  were 
great  cities  and  bad  great  dependences,  whiift  Je« 
rufalem  lay  in  afhes;  from  which  miferable  ftate 
Ihe  never  arofe  to  her  former  grandeur,  and  whiift 
Byzantium  was  neither  an  imperial  nor'a  chriftiaQ 
city.  The  pre-eminence  ofWfliops  was  determined, 
in  fome  meafure,  by  the  pre«eminence  of  cities,  b 
that  when  ps^triarchs  were  made,  tho'  thefe  were,  as 
bifliops  had  been,  equal  in  authority,  and  tho*  their 
authority  was  confined  to  their  patriarchates,  and 
never,  I  believe,  very  well  afcertained  even  in  them ; 
yet  they  might  contend  for  a  priority  of  rank  among 
themfelves,  and  he  who  held  the  ^rft  rank  among 
them,  would  hold  it  of  couife  in  the  whole  churck. 
That  the  pope  of  Rome,  which  was  the  fole  impe- 
rial city  during  the  firft  three  hundred  years  €>f  the 
chriftian  aera,  fhould  claim  this  priority,  and  that 
other  patriarchs  (hould  acquiefce  in  it,  cannot  be 
thought  extraordinary,  if  it  (hould  be  thought  true* 
They  might  allow  him  this  primacy,  for  ought  I 
know»  But  if  they  did,  they  gave  him  nothing 
more  than  a  feather  to  adorn  his  mitre.  Not  only 
other  patriarchs  were  ftyled  by  the  fame  pompous 
titles  that  were  given  to  him,  but  bifhops  too.  Pbpes 
were  contradifted,  reproved,  cenfured,  even  by 
thefe ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  this, 
•fhat  they  reputed  the  roman  bifliop  fo  be,  with  rei- 
gard  t6  them,  the  firft  among  equals,  ^  primus  in- 
*«  ter  pares**  only :  that  is,  he  was  a  bi(hop  of  the 
firft  fee,  **  primae  fedis,^  and  had  on  that  account 
a  precedency,  or  nominal  primacy.    Uns  indeed 
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vas  tittle  of  itfelf,  but  it  might  lead  to  more.  A 
feeming  primacy  might  give  one  that  was  real :  and 
^  titles  are  often  derived  from  powers,  pow^t  might 
be  derived  in  tinixi  from  this  empty  title. 

Thus  the  bifhops  of  Rome,  whilft  they  were  only 
bifliops^  thought;  and  were,  therefore,  fond  qf  2^ 
title*  empty  as  it  was,  that  could  not  be  contefted 
with  them,  nor  was  contefled^  till  ConftantinopI^ 
was  huilt,  and  the  feat  of  the  empire  tranflated  thi^ 
ther.  Then  it  became  difputable  indeed  which  was 
the  firfl  fee:  and  if  the  title  of  oecumenical  pai 
triatch,  which  began  to  fteal  into  ufi^^  as  moft  eccle- 
fiaftical  ufurpations  have  done,  and  as,  I  believe^ 
this  did,  tho'  Leo  the  firft  is  faid  to  have  refofed  it, 
could  have  been  obtained  by  him  of  Conftantino* 
pie,  all  the  advantages  might  have  been  loft  to  him 
of  Rome,  which  he  expelled  to  reap  with  this  titl^ 
from  his  growing  primacy.  This  Gregory  the  firft 
faw,  and  he  negle^ed  nothing  to  prevent  it.  Well 
may  it  be  faid  that  he  n«gk£led,  and  that  he  ftuck 
at  nothing  to  prevent  it,  when  w^  confider  the  con- 
dudi  he  held  towards  Phocas*  Mauritius  was  ^ 
good  prince.  Gregory,  the  moft  fawning,  the  moft 
canting,  and  the  moft  ambitious  of  priefts,  had  ex^- 
tolled  his  charity  and  his  piety  too  even  when  he 
bdeeched  the  emperor  to  revoke  an  edi^  he  had 
made,  and  which  the  good  bishop  had  executed, 
however,  in  the  m^n  tin^e>  John,  the  patriarch 
of  Conftantinople,  pafied  for  a  pious  prelate,  and 
was  of  fuch  remarkable,  aufterity,  that  he  acquired 
the  name  of  the  fafter.  Phocas  was  the  moft  vi- 
cious and  cruel  of  men.  But  John  affumed  the  title 
of  oecumenical  patriarch:  and  Mauritius  favored 
his  pretentions.  Thefe  were  irremiffible  crimes  in 
both;  whilft  the  merit  of  favoring  the  ambitious 
humility  of  Gregory,  who  affefked  to  take  no  higher 
title  than  that  of  fervant  of  the  fervants  of  God, 
was  fiifficient  to  make  a  Trajan  of  Phocas.    This 
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inhuman  ufurper,  not  content  to  put  the  emprel^, 
her  three  daughters,  and  almoft  all  the  relations 
and  friends  of  Mauritius,  to  death,  cajifed  the  five 
fons  of  his  mafter  to  be  murdered  ^  in  his  prelence, 
and. under  the  eyes  of  their  father;  who  was  after- 
wards ftretched  out  on  thp  bodies  of  thefe  innocents, 
wd  made  a  facrifice,  on  that  blepding  altar,  to  the 
fame  unrelenting  cruelty.     This  fcene  of  horror 
communicated  none  to  Gregory,     The  revolution, 
however  brought  about,  gave  him,  his  fee  at  leaft, 
the  victory  over  his  rival :  and  he  thanked  God, 
mofc  impioufly,  for  it*     The  three  letters  which  be 
wrote  on  this  occaflon  to  Phocas  and  Leontia,  in  all 
the  proftitution  of  flattery,  the  folemn  reception 
that  he  gave  their  images,  which  he  placed  in  the 
oratory  of  the  martyr  Caefarius,  and  the  prayers 
which  the  fenate  and  clergy  offered  up  for  the  prof^ 
perity  of  thefe  monfters,  in  a  public  thankfgiving, 
by  his  diredion,  ^  are  monuments  of  the  infamous 
methods  by  which  it  was  thought  lawful  to  promote 
the  defigns  of  ecclefiaftical  ambition.     Gregory's 
dedgnfucceeded ;  for  Phocas  gave,  tho'  not  to  him, 
yet  to  his  fucceflbrs,  the  title  he  would,  not  fufier 
the  fading  prelate  to  aflume.    But  Gregory'$  me- 
mory  mud  be  abhorred  by  every  honeft  mind :  and 
the  impudence  of  your  church,  forgive  the  expref- 
fion,  in  making  this  man  a  faint,  nor  the  folly  of 
many  in  ours  who  fpeak  of  him  as  fuch,  cannot  be 
attoned  for  by  the  modefty  that  has  been  fhewn  in 
preferring  fcarce  any  other  pope  to  the  fame  rank 
fmce  that  time. 

Th£  roman  pontiffs  had  more  opportunities,  and 
therefore  greater  encouragement  than  any  others, 
to  promote  thefe  defigns  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
There  were  no  patriarchs  in  the  Weft  to  (hare  with 
them  the  luftre  of  this  dignity.    In  a  few  genera- 
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tlons  after  Conftantihe,  the  empire  of  *  the  Weft, 
-which  he  had  weakened,  fell  into  ruins:  and  as 
there  was  no  emperor  in  ][taly  after  the  depofition  of 
Auguftulus  by  Odoacer,  fo  the  remains  of  the  im- 
perial dignity  in  that  country  were  not  fufficient  to 
overfhadow  theirs;  efpecially  after  they  founded 
their  primacy  no  longer  on  the  authority  of  an  impe- 
rial rcfcript,  but  on  a  fuppofed  divine  inftitution. 
On  the  contrary,  theirs  increafcd  as  that  of  the  em- 
perors died  away.    Italy  lay  expofed  to  the  invaiion» 

•  of  barbarous  nations.  So  did  Gaul,  and  Britain, 
and  the  x)ther  provinces.  Of  all  thefe  misfortune^, 
the  Toman  pontiflfs  made  their  profit:.  The  pre-emi- 
nence they  had  acquired,  and  much  more  their  in- 
duftry^  their  perfeverance,  and  their  Ikill, '  made 
them  in  fome  fort,  and  on  feveral  occafions,  the 
proteftors  of  Italy,  and  of  Rome  efpecially.  About 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  Attila  took  Aqui- 
lea,  Pavia,  and  Milan,  ravaged  all  the  country  we 
call  Lombardy,  and  threatened  even  Rome.  The 
biihop  of  this  city  went  at  the  head  of  an  enibafly  to 
him :  and  tho'  the  fabulous  circumftances,  that  have 
been  invented  to  give  a  miraculous  appearance  to  the 

*  iuccefs  of  the  legation,  deferve  our  contempt  j  yet 
the  legation  had  fuccefs  in  appearance,  fince  At- 
tilla,  for  fome  reafon  or  other,  left  Italy :  and  Ron>e 
was  delivered  from  her  fears,  in  the  fame  pontifi- 
cate, Genferic,  the  Vandal,  furprifed  and  took 
Rome  at  the  folicitaiion  of  Eudoxia,"  who  defired  to 
revenge  the  death  of  one  hufband  and  to  get  rid  of 
another.  The  pope,  Leo,  had  not  the  fame  fuc- 
cefs on  this  occafion  as  on  the  former*.  The  ariaa 
,was  not  fo  complaifant  as  the  pagan.  Rome  was 
pillaged  fourteen  days  together.  ,  But  feme  of  the 
churches  were  faved,  the  town  was  not  burned,  nor 
the  people  put  to  the  fword  ;  and  all  that  happened 
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lefs  thaii  had  been.apprdiended  was  imputed  to  die 
interceffion  of  Leo. 

The  hiftory  of  this  fifth  century,  atid  of  the  tfane 
f^  four  that  follow,  is  extremdy  conf\ifed  and  dark: 
and  yet  we  are  able  to  difcern  a  moft  fwprUkag 
lyftem  of  political  conduA,  founded  on  the  lame 
principles,  and  carried  on  thro'  the  whole  time,  till 
that  fpiriiual  tyranny,  which  had  done  fd  mudi 
aaifchief  under  an  ariilocratical  forni  before^  and  has 
made  fuch  havoc  in  the  worid  fmce  under  the  mo- 
narchical form,  was  fully  eflabliflied.  I  touch  the 
fubjed  lightly,  but  I  mu(l  fay  fomething  more  upon 
it. 
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Tti  K  bifhops  of  Rome  had,  b:(ides  the  advantage! 
they  procured  to  themfelves,  and  thofe  that  time 
and  accidents  put  into  their  hands^  one  original  ad- 
Irantage  which  has  been  hinted'  at  already,  of  the 
greateft  importance  to  them  at  Rome,  and  every 
\vhere  elfe,  from  an  habitual  refpeft,  that  the  fub- 
jefts  of  the  empire  retained,  and  the  conquerors  of 
the  weftern  provinces  contraded^  for  the  antieitt 
capital  of  the  etnpire.  It  was  natural  for  the  Ro^ 
toans,  when  Rome  became  chriftian,  to  defifej  that 
their  biihop  (hould  reprefent  the  fovereign  pontiff^ 
Urho  had  refided  among  them  whilft  they  were  hea- 
thens Laical  vanity  might,  and  ecclefiaftical  am^ 
bidon  tould  not  fail  to  defire  this.  The  confent  of 
both  made  all  th^  papal  ufurpations  eafy :  and  the 
people  in  general  liked  better  a  voluntary  fubjeftion^ 
for  fuch  it  was  at  firfl,  to  their  bi(hops,  than  fk. 
forced  fubje£lion  to  prefects  or  any  other  imperial  o£» 
ficers.  The  popes  took  the  pomp  and  ftate  of  the 
pontifex  maximus,  before  they  affumed  the  title : 
and  the  contefts  about  their  elcftions,  bloodv  con- 

tefts 


tells  in  th^  ftrt€tB  and  ift  the^hofches  t60!,  fliew^ 
<what  in  ebje£t  of  sAnbition  the  bUhc^ric  of  Rome 
ivas^  even  before  the  deftrudion  of  the  ivefterli  em* 
pire.    Thefe  pontiffs^  in  truth,  derived  their  fove- 
rcigx^y  more  properly  from  Numa  than  from  €hrift : 
and  pagan  prejudices  ^^-^d  fome  effeft,  even  when 
the  Avorld  was  become  ciiridian,  in  creating  a  refpeft 
for  them.     The  title  of  oecumenical  bifhoe  extend- 
^dy  and  realifed,  in  fome  inftances,  their  claims, 
jbut  the  tkte  of  bifiK)f>s  of  the  eternal  dty  helped 
tbie  impofitron.     This  impofition  of  ihe  popes  did 
not  prevail  much  among  the  arians ;  becaufe  of  theit 
opppfition  to  arianifm,  and  therefore,  as  they  per- 
fecuied  this  h&i  wherever  they  had  power  to  do  it, 
tliey  were  obfequious  enough  to  arian  princes^  un- 
der whom  they  had  not  this  powef :  an  example 
thereof  might  be  taken  from  the  embaSy  one  of 
tbefe  p0)^es,  whofe  name  I  do  not  remember,  and 
wbom  Tfaeodoric  fenc  to  Juftin  to  per fuade  chat  em- 
peror to  ibew  more  indulgence  to  the  arians  in  his 
dominions,  left  theg^othic  king  ihould  take  reprifals 
on  the  orthodox  in  the  Weft,     But  wherever  ortho- 
doxy prevailed,  thefe  titles  procured  a  great  regard 
to  Ihe  fed  of  Rome,  and  an  influence  which  the 
popes  Improved  directly  and  indire£lly,  to  confirm 
their  authority  where  it  was  acknowledged,  and  to 
pix>pagate  it,  tinder  the  notion  of  converfions  to 
ohriAianity^  where  it  was  not  acknowledged/ 

Tais  calls  to  my  mind  the  miffion,  that  Oregoi*y 
the  £ime  I  have  fpokan  of  already,  fern  into  Britain. 
This  example  will  fliew  what  that  chrifti^ty  was 
which  the  popes  pfopagated ;  and  how  the  grofleft 
frauds,  that  iniquity  ever  invented,  or  impudence 
impofed,  were  eftabiiihed  under  that  venerable 
4tiame«  Brunehault,  quefin  of  France,  rauftpafs  for 
one  of  the  worft  of  wom^  that  ever  lived  ;  if  the 
'^^neral  coafent  of  hiftorians  (san  eftablifli  a  charac- 
ter.    Gregory  held  an  intimate  Correfpcndence  with 
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ihis  woman :  and  this  intimacy  with  her,  afid  wiA. 
Pbocas,  is  fuch  a  brand  on  his  memory,  that  "we 
might  be  fnrprired  to  find  his  name  in  the  calendar 
of  your  faints^  if  we  did  not  find  that  of  another 
Gregory,    Gregory  the  feventh,   there.      Brunc- 
hault  was  extremely  liberal  to  the  ecclefiaftical  or- 
der.    She  built  churches,   founded  convents,  and 
-had  a  great  devotion  to  relics.     So  much  liberality, 
and  fo  much  fuperftition  might  have  made  a  faint 
even  of  her  too,  notwithftanding  her  crimes :  and 
fhe  might  have  ftood  over  your  altars  in  company 
with  her  panegyrift.     This  pious  queen  contributed 
not  only  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  bifliop  of 
Rome  in  France,  where  it  was  refpefted  already^ 
but  to  propagate  it,  where  it  was  not  yet  known ; 
for  it  is  plain^  that  the  converfion  of  the  Saxons  to 
papal  chriftianiiy  was  concerted  with  her.      The 
^more  immediate  inftrument  of  this  converfion  indeed 
was  Berthe  daughter  of  ChAribert  king  of  France, 
and  wife  of  Ethelbert  king  of  the  fouth  Saxons^ 
She  protected,  (he  introduced  the  miifioi^aries :  and 
the  king  and  hi^  fubjefts  were  converted  to  the  r(^ 
man  religion. 

I  DO  not  fpeak  improperly,  when  1  fay  the  roman 
religion :  for  altho*  Gregory  fays,  itt  a  letter  to 
Brimehault,  only  this,  that  '^  he  heard  the  thurch 
of  £ngland  had  a  mind  to  become  chriftiafl*  ;**  yet 
is  it  certain,  that  the  Saxons  had  the  knowledge  of 
chriftianity,  as  it  was  taught  in  the  firft  ages,  before 
Auftin  and  his  monks  came  to  preach  if  as  it  had 
been  modelled,  and,  to  (peak  plainly,  corrupted  in 
the  church  of  Rome  and  the  other  chriftian  churches. 
The  Britons  had  been  converted  long  before  to  the 
chrrilian  religion  :  and  the  Saxons  had  a  knowledge 
of  it  from  rhem.     On  thils  fuppofition  we  may  ac- 

*  Indicamus  ad  nos  pehrenlfTc  ecdefiam  aagUcaoam  vdie 
fieri  chriiliacam.  lib.  5«  ep.  59-  . 
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eouht,  and  oh  any  other  it  is  impoifible  to  account^ 
for  the  obftinate  adherence  of  the  Saxons,  after 
their  flippofed  converfion  by  Auftin,  to  the  Afiatic 
and  raoft  antient  rule  of  celebrating  eafter,  which 
had  been  changed  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  which 
Auftin  oppofedi  The  Britons  had  been  driven  into 
a  remote  corner  of  the  world  2  and  the  Saxons  were 
a  greater  barrier  than  the  fea  itfelf  betweett  th^m- 
and  the  continent*  They  retained,  thereforej  their 
religion  as  they  had  received  it,  and  kiiew  nothing 
of  the  additions  that  had  been  made  to  it  fince  the 
time  of  their  conVerfion,  nor  particularly  any  thing 
of  the  roman  bifhop*B  pretenfions  to  a  fupremacy* 
As  they  knew,  fo  they  mighty  and  fo  I  believe  they 
did,  teach  the  Saxons :  and  it  was  neither  hard  foir 
one  to  teach,  nor  for  the  other  to  learn,  chriftiani* 
ty,  in  a  fimplicity  that  came  neater  to  that  wherein 
Chrift  had  taught  it  to  the  poor  and  the  ignorant* 
But  this  was  to  be  unlearned :  and  the  fole  object  of 
Auftin's  miffion  was  to  teach  both  Britons  and  Sax* 
ons  a  new-fangled  chriftjanity,  and  to  infpire  them 
with  a  foolifh  refpeft  for  fiiperftitious  iifages,  and 
with  an  abjeft  fubmiffion  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  That 
thefe  were  the  points  he  labored,,  appears  from  all 
we  know  of  the  conduct  he  held,  from  his  difputes 
with  the  Britons,  from  the  inftrudions  he  afked^ 
and  from  thofe  which  the  pope  gave  himt  The 
height  to  which  he  carried  his  legatine  power,  and 
the  infolence  with  which  he  treaced  the  Britilh  bi- 
fliops,  demonftrate  the  fpirit  in  which  he  came,  and 
the  purpofe  he  came  for.  The  declaration^  that 
thefe  biftiops  fent  him,  or  the  abbot  of  Bangor  by 
their  diredion,  was  modeft  but  firm.  They  de- 
clared themfelves  fubjeft  to  the  church  of  God,  and 
to  the  pope  of  Rome.  But  how  ?  As  they  were  to 
every  godly  Chriftian,  &c.  Other  obedience  than 
this,  they  fay  to  Auftin,  that  they  do  not  know  to 
be  due  to  him' whom  he  called  pope :  and  that  they 
Vol,  IV.  M  m  were 
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were  under  the  government  of  the  bilko^  of  C^er^ 
leon  upon  U&e,  &c. 

Thb  Britons  ftood  out  againft  the  ufurpatio&s  bt 
the  popes  many  centuries.  But  the  Saxons  fooa 
crouched  under  them.  The  Saxons  were  a  fierce 
atld  a  free,  but  they  were  an  ignorant  people :  and 
therefore  falfe  notions  of  chriftian  inftitution  wert 
gafily  impofed  upon  them.  From  notions  thus 
impofed,  the  clergy  derived  pretenfions  to  fufch 
powers,  fuch  immunities^  and  Aich  pre-einini^nce  ei 
rank  and  dignity,  as  raifed  the  biihops  to  an  eqva^ 
Gty  with  princes  and  kings  in  fome  refpeds,  and  tA 
afuperiority  over  them  in  as  many  as  were,  or 
could  be  made  to  Teem  relative  to  religion  ;  for  m 
thefe  "  omnibus  dignitatibUs  praefuht'*  was  a 
maxim  which  they  had  the  front  to  avow,  and 
which  the  civil  fociety  were  (liiptd  enough  to  admits 
What  they  pretended  to  belong  to  them,  they  af- 
funled:  and  what  they  aflumed  they  juftified  by 
canons,  that  is^  by  laws  of  their  OWn  making. 
The  ecclefiaftical  roman  yoak  was  fo  well  fixed  oil 
the  necks  of  the  Saxons,  that  it  grew  more  and  more 
Confirmed,  till  thfe  Normans  came  in^,  and  then  it 
did  not  become  lighter ;  for  they  brought  the  fame 
prejudices  along  with  thein^ :  fo  that  our  iiland  was 
a  province,  and  a  farm ^  tb  the  court  of  Rome  near 
five  hundred  years  longer.  How  eafy  foever  it 
would  be  to  defcend  into  all  thefe  particulars,  I 
fhould  find  it  tedious :  and  you  know  that  I  never 
engaged  to  write  treiatifes,  nor  any  thing  more  than 
elfays ;  if  my  part  in  our  occafional  converfadohs, 
extended  on  paper,  can  deferve  even  that  name. 
But  fince  1  mentioned  the  few  falfe  notions,  con* 
cerning  chriftian  inftitutioh,  that  impofed  on  thp 
Saxons,  and  fihce  I  think  the  ufurpations  of  the  re- 
ligious fociety  have  been  founded  every  where  elfc 

*  Vid.  Bacon's  tfeaiift  from  Seldcn'i  notes. 

on 
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ibnihefame,  1  wili  endeavor  to  exp6(e  thctn  to  you 
in  a  few  words,  to  fliew  you  how  the  firft  deception 
arofe  in  the  whole  chriftian  commonwealth,  and 
how  the  ittottairchical  tyranny  of  the  bifhop  of  Rome 
was  grafted  on  it. 

SECTION    XXXIV, 

i  AM  not  a  difciple  of  Hobbes,  but  I  embrace 
truth  wherever  I  find  it,  or  whoever  ihews  it  to  mfer 
and  he  (hews  it  tx)  me,  I  think,  when  he  ihaintain^, 
that  the  ptefent  church  of  Chrift,  by  which  we  mean 
in  this  place  the  whole  body  of  Chriftians,  is  not 
the  kingdom  of  Chrift.  This  opinion,  however, 
that  it  is  fo,  grew  early  into  belief,  and  will  be 
fupported  as  lofiig  as  that  order  of  men  can  fupport 
it,  who  have  afiuxn^d,  \inder  pretence  of  being  m- 
pcnnted  to  govern  and  adminifterin  it,  an'^eftablifn« 
ment  diftind  from  the  civil,  and  a  moft  unreafona^ 
ble  ah4  unequal  (hare  of  wealth  and  power  in  almoft 
ievery  chrifti$n  ftate.  No  opinion,  however,  can 
be  more  evidently  falfe.  The  exprefs  declaration 
^vhich  Chrift  made  when  he  faid,  **  my  kingdom  is 
**  not  of  this  world,*'  the  conduft  he  held,  the. 
doftrines  he  taught,  and  the  commiffion  he  gave  to 
his  apoftles,  prove  it  to  be  fo.  If  it  had  been  the 
4ivine  intention  to  efl:abli(h,  at  that  time,  the  king- 
dom of  Chrift,  he  would  have  appeared,  no  doubt, 
more  conformably  to  the  expefkations  of  the  Jews 
in  majefty  and  power.  But  they  miftook  the  fenfe 
of  their  prophecies,  it  feems ;  their  expeftations 
were  vain,  and  the  purpofes  of  infinite  wifdom 
opened  themfelves  in  a  very  difiFerent  manner. 

The  Me{fiah  (hewed  himfelf  to  the  world  in  the 

loweft  form  of  life,  and  avoided  all  appearances  of 

affe^ing  any  higher  rank,  even  that  of  the  Me|Cah, 

Fhich  was  di'fungui(hed  from  diat  of  king ;  tho' 

M  m  9  the 
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the  Jews^   mifled  by  their  prophecies,   could  noc 
conceive  the  two  chs^radters  to  be  di(lingui{hable» 
He  came  not  to   reign,  but  to  redeem;    not  to 
triumph,  but  to  fufFer ;  not  to  ereft  a  kingdom, 
but  to  prepare  men  for  that  which  was  to  be  erefted 
at  his  fecond  coming.     It  may  feem  ilrange,  that  he 
would  conceal  himfelF,  notwithilanding  the  (igns 
and  wonders  that  illuftrated  his  birth,  the  procla- 
mation of  him  from  above  at  the  time  of  his  baptifm, 
and  all  the  miracles  which  he  wrought,,  chiefly  in- 
deed out  of  Jerufalem,  during  the  time  of  his  mini- 
liry*    Bui  it  is  not  ftrange,  that  he  ufed  all  the 
jneans  of  keeping  up  his  concealment  of  himfelf  to 
the  la(l|  and  in  a  great  degree  even  from  his  difci- 
pies,  on  th^  hypothefis  here  mentioned.     If  he  had 
declared  himfelf  publicly  and  plainly  to  be  the  Mef- 
fiah,  either  the  Jews  would  have  taken  him  by  force 
to  make  him  king,  as  St.  John  tells  us,  that  they 
who  had  feen  his  miracles  were  ready  to  do  •  ;  or 
they  would  have  looked  on  him,  from  the  firft,  as 
an  impoftor,  fince  he  pretended  to  be  the  Meffiah, 
and  yet  aiTumed  no  dominion,  nor  claimed  any 
kingdom.     In  one  cafe,  the  defign  of  his  coming 
would  have  been  entirely  perverted.     In  the  other, 
the  Jews  might  have  laid  immediate  hold  on  him, 
and  have  taken  away  his  life.     In  neither,  could  he 
have  had  the  means,  nor  the  time  neceffary  to  per- 
form all  the  purpofes  of  his  miffioa,  and  to  fulfil 
all  the  prophecies  accordhig  to  his  own  application 
of  them. 

To  prevent  thefe  effefts  of  the  miftaken  zeal  of 
the  Jews,  and  to  keep  himfelf  in  the  (late  of  an  in- 
nocent man  towards  the  roman  government,  without 
being  at  the  expence  of  more  miracles  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes according  to  Mr.  Locke,  his  conduft  was.  re- 
lerved  and  cautious,  his  language  myftical  and  pa- 

*  Reafonalr.  of  chriilian- 

raboUcal* 
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rabolicaL  But  the  repeated  declarations  he  made, 
during  the  coorfe  of  his  miffion,  that  his  kingdom 
wa$  not  of  this  world,  were  fufficient  to  keep  him 
from  being  obnoxious  to  the  Romans :  and  tho'  he 
owned  himfelf  to  Pilate  the  king  of  a  world  to 
come,  we  fee  that  Pilate  found  no  fault  in  him,  and 
that  he  declared  him  an  innocent  man,  when  he ' 
delivered  him  up  to  the  Jews  to  be  crucified.  For 
what  concern  could  PiJate  or  his  matter  imagine 
they  had  in  a  world  that  was  to  come,  in  a  future 
kingdom,  in  a  kingdom  of  God,  in  a  kingdom  of 
heaven?  In  xHs  manner,  one  part  of  the  favior'g 
intentions  was  anfwered.  His  innocence  was  aver- 
red. Bat  there  was  another  part.  He  was  not 
only  to  be  innocent,  he  was  to  die  innocent :  and 
of  this  he  made  the  Jews  the  inftruments  of  by  a 
fequel  of  the  mod  artful  behavior,  which  Mr.  Locke 
developes  with  a  fagacity  that  might  give  envy  to 
the  deepeft  divine,  that  ever  wndertqqk  to  difcover 
the  oeconomy  of  infinite  wifdonu 

He  contrived  to  appear  guilty  to  the  Jews,  by 
the  fame  declaration  by  which  he  appeared  innov^ 
cent  to  the  Romans.  He  appeared  a  very  extraor* 
dinar y  perfon  to  both:  and  well  he  might;  but  he 
fpoke  plainly  to  one  as  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
and  darkly  and  ambiguoufly  to  the  other.  He  pre- 
tended to  no  kingdom :  Casfar  had  no  rival  in  him. 
But  for  this  very  reaibn,  he  became  criminal  to  the 
Jews.  The  miracles  he  performed,  the  obfcurc  ex- 
preflions  he  let  drop,  induced  fome  of  the  people  to 
take  him  for  the  prophet  that  was  to  conw,  for  the 
Meffiah.  But  the  fcribes,  the  pharifees,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  who  hearkened,  as  he  had  bid 
them  hearken,  to  thofe  who  fate  in  the  feat  of 
Mofes,  could  not  eafily  take  him  for  tl;ie  Meifiah^ 
confiftently  with  their  prejudices  ;  fince  he  affumed 
no  kingdom,  nor  pretended  to  any.     Nay  more, 

they 
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they  could  not  have  laken  him  eafily  fbt  the  Me(l 
fifth,  iSf  they  had  been  able  to  difliDguilh  between 
the  Mefliah  and  the  king  ;  fince  he  difguifed  one  of 
thefe  charaders,  as  he  difowned  the  other.  This 
extraordinary  perfon,  therefore,  was,  according  to 
their  logic,  an  impoftor.  They  were  a  rejeded 
pepple,  for  not  believing  him  to  be  the  Me(Bah,  on 
the  faith  of  his  miracles :  and  he  kept  them  in  this 
error.  At  leaft  he  did  nothing  to  draw  them  out 
of  it,  that  they  might  bring  him  tothe  crofs,  when 
his  time  fhould  be  come,  and  complete  the  redemp* 
tion  of  mankind,  without  knowing  what  they  did, 
but  at  their  own  expence. 

>  He  paiTed  for  a  Galilean,  tho*  he  was  bom  at 
Bethlehemy  by  which  one  proof  of  his  being  the 
Meffiah  was  fuppreffed.  Even  his  precurfor,  he 
who  had  baptifed  him,  he  who  had  been  a  witnefs 
when  he  baptifed  him  of  the  defcent  of  the  holy 
ghoft  upon  him,  and  had  heard  a  voice  from  heaven 
declare  *^  this  is  my  beloved  fon  in  whom  I  am 
*'  well  pleafed,'^  which  voice,  therefore,  muft  have 
been  the  voice  of  God  the  father,  even  he  did  not 
know  certainly  that  the  fon  of  God  was  the  Meffiah* 
When  John  was  in  prifon,  he  fent  to  afk  Jefus,  fo 
little  did  he  know  him  to  be  the  MeiBah,  ^^  art  thou 
•«  he  that  fhould  come,  or  do  we  expeft  another  ?** 
The  anfwer  Jefus  made  was  an  appeal  to  his  mira- 
cles, which  proved  him  to  be  a  very  extraordinary 
perfon  indeed,  but  which  did  not  prove  him  in 
thofe  days,  and  ad  homines,  to  be  the  Mefliah ;  for 
a  belief  of  «he  powers  of  magic  was  not  as  ridiculous 
then  as  it  is  now.  and  the  pharifees  had  prepared 
the  people  to  believe  thefe  very  miracles  wrought 
by  Beelzebub.  The  anfwers  he  gave  on*  other  oc^^ 
cafions  were  not  lefs  equivocal,  nor  the  language 
he  held  about  himfelf  at  any  time  more  explicit,  than 
that  wherein  he  declares  himiislf  the  light  of  the 

world 
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world  as  Icmg  as  he  is  in  the- world.  He  was  fo  ap- 
prehenfive  of  being  taken  for  the  Meffiah,  left  he 
ftould  be  taken  for  ^  king  too,  that  he  fcarce  owned 
lumfelf  even  to  his  difciples,  ai^d  that  he  command* 
ed  th^  devils  who  proclaimed  him  to  be  fo,  when 
he  caft  them  out,  to  fay  nothing  of  it.  If  he  de- 
clared himfelf  more  openly,  juft  before  his  deaths 
to  be  the  Me|&ah,  he  claimed  to  the  laft  no  a£i:ual 
kingdom,  nokingdomof  this  world,  neither  before 
his  death  nor  after  it,  till  he  fliould  come  again  m 
the  glory  of  his  father,  with  his  angels  to  judge  the 
world,  and  to  render  to  every  man  according  to  hi$ 
sirorks. 

The  refurreftion,  the  afcenfipn  of  jChrift,  and 
the  coming  of  the  paraclete  or  comforter  who  was 
to  ihew  .the  difciples  all  things,  and  bring  to  their 
remembrance  all  things  which  he  had  faid,  made 
them  underftand  more  clearly  and  believe  more 
firmly  that  he  was  the.Meffiah  and  the  king.  The 
prophe;ts  had  fpoken  of  him  under  both  thefe  cha- 
racters confufedly :  and  the  Jews  had  been  led,  by 
thefe  prophecies  and  by  their  partial  interpretations 
of  them,  toiniagine  not  only,  that  the  Meffi^  and 
the  king  were  to  be  one  and  the  fame  perfon,  in 
which  they  did  not  cleceiye  themfelves,  but  that  all 
the  glorious  things  which  had  been  foretold  of  him, 
were  to  happen  at  once,  and  as  foon  as  he  fhould 
appear,  in  which  they  flattered  s^d  deceived  them- 
felves Very  fatally*  The  difciples  faw  now,  what 
they  had  not  feen  fully  and  (rlearly  before.  They 
iaw  that  the  two  charaaers,  and  the  offices  belong- 
ing to  each,  were  to  be  diftinguifhed.  They  faW 
that  their  m^fler  had  already  appeared  in  one,  and 
had  performed  and  fuffered  all  that  belonged  to  it. 
They  believed,  therefore,  that  he  would  fodh  ap- 
pear in  the  other,  as  he  gave  them  reafon  to  expert 
he  would  according  to  their  apprehenfions ;  that  his 

kingdom. 
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•  kingdom,  for  the  coming  of  which  he  had  tataght 
them  to  pray,  would  then  come ;  ^nd  that  when  be 
was  feated  in  the  throne  of  his  glory,  his  immediate 
difciples  (hould  alfo  fit  on  twelve  thrones  judging  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Ifrael.     He  redeemed  mankind  at 

•  his  firfl  coming,  and  taught  and  exhorted  them  to 
prepare  for  his  fecond,  when  they,  who  have  be- 
lieved in  him,  are  to  enjoy  a  glorious  immortality. 
Then,  and. not  till  then,  his  kingdom  will  begTn, 
properly  and  truly  called  fo.  The  intermediate  time 
is  a  time  of  regeneration  and  preparation.     Divines 

« talk  of  a  kingdom  of  grace,  but  the  exprelEon  k 
figurative,  and  apt  to  convey  a  falfe  idea.  The 
kingdom  of  glory  alone  is  Chrift's  kingdom.  He 
inftituted  none  that  was  to  precede  it.  He  exercifed 
no  dominion,  no  coercive  power,  nor  delegated 
any  to  be  exercifed  by  others. 

If  any  fuch  had  been  delegated  by  him,  it  would 
have  been  fo,  doubtlefs,  to  bis  immediate  difciples 
the  apoftles,  and  to  the  feventy*.  But  when  we 
examine  their  commiffion,  we  find  nothing  of  this 
kind  in  it.  They  were  commiffioned  to  teach  or  to 
preach  to  all  nations,  or,  perhaps,  to  the  loft  fheep 
of  Ifrael  difpetfed  into  all  nations,  that  Jefqs  was  the 
Meiliah.  They  were  authorifed  to  fay,  after  their 
matter,  that  his  kingdom  would  come,  that  ic  was 
at  hand,  that  they  who  received  them,  and  the  got 
pel  they  taught,  would  be  received  into  it,  and  that 
the  ftate  of  thofe  cities,  who  received  them  not, 
would  be  in  that  day,  the  day  when  the  kingdom  of 
Chrift  fhould  come,  lefs  tolerable  than  that  of  So- 
dom. They  were  to  baptife  fuch  as  believed  :  and 
this  baptifm  or  wafhing  was  made  a  fign  of  regene- 
ration, and  admiffion  into  the  church  of  Chrift  here, 

*  N.  B.  I  fay  tK^  feventy  both  here  and  dfe where,  in  con* 
formity  to  the  general  run  of  orthodox  opinion,  tho'  Iknow  th^t 
vre  have  no  authority,  but  that  of  St.  Luke,  for  aifuming  this 
diftinft  number  of  difciples* 

in 
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in  order  to  admiffion  into  his  kingdom  hereafter. 
Chrift  gave  his  apoftles  another  power,  which  feems 
to  be  confequential  to  that  of  baptifmg,  and  there- 
fore conneded  with  it,  the  power  of  remitting  or  re- 
taining fins.  Tho*  I  do  not  pretend  to  dogmatife 
about  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  power,  yet  1  may 
pretend  to  fay  what  it  is  not,  and  to  what  it  does  not 
'jiextend.  It  is  not  a  power  to  forgive  or  not  to  for- 
give,  to  cancel  or  not  to  cancel,  fins,  abfolutely  and 
definitively.  Such  a  power  belongs  to  the  great 
fearcher  of  hearts  alone.  The  apollles  might  admit 
thofe,  who  profefled  their  belief  in  Chrift  by  bap- 
tifm,  into  the  church,  and  retain  them  in  it  as  long 
as  they  held  the  fame  faith  and  brought  forth  fruits 
meet  for  repentance.  They  not  only  might,  but  it 
was  their  duty  to  do  fo,  and  St.  John  cenfures  very 
feverely  Diotrephes,  in  his  third  epiftle,  for  a  con- 
trary prafticc.  If  he  who  had  offended  on  any  oc- 
•  cafion  appeared  to  be  penitent,  he  might  be  abfolv- 
cd,  that  is,  his  fins  were  remitted,  and  he  was  re- 
tained in  the  chriftian  church.  If  he  was  impeni- 
tent, he  could  not  be  abfolvcd ;  his  fins  were  re- 
tained, and  he  was  to  the  brethren  as  an  heathen 
man  and  a  publican.  In  thefe  cafes,  as  in  that  of 
baptlfm,  the  apoftles  and  their  fucceflbrs  were  merely 
minifters,  who  performed  a  ceremony,  or  pronounc- 
ed a  judgment.  They  could  not  refufe  baptifm  to 
believers  :  and  it  was  not  they,  but  the  church,  the 
congregation  of  the  faithful  properly,  who  retained 
an  offender  in  their  body  by  remitting  his  fins,  or 
drove  him  out  by  retaining  them ;  that  is,  by  re- 
fufing  to  remit  them :  for  which  afferiion  we  have 
the  authority  of  Chrift,  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of 
St.  Matthew's  gofpel,  and  that  of  St.  Paul's  exam- 
ple in  his  proceeding  with  regard  to  the  fornicator 
in  the  church  of  Corinth. 

This  power,  which  Chrift  gave  to  his  difciples 
and  to  his  churchy  was  fo  far  from  being  a  coercive 

power 
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power,  fiich  a  power  as  kipgs  4elegat(5,  aad  tbok 
who  govera  under  them  e:^ercife,  fuch  a  power,  ia 
fhorl,  as  lAay  ferve  to  fhew  th^t  he  n\eaQed  to  efta- 
blifti  auy  kingdocn  in  this  world,  that  it  fbews  the 
very  contrary,     "  Whofefoever  fms  ye  remit,  they 
"  are  remitted  unto  them,  and  whofefoever  fins  ye 
"  retain,  they  are  retained."     Again  "  whatfoever 
*'  ye  fhall  bind  on  earth  (hall  be  bound  in  heaven, 
"  and  whatfoever  ye  (hall  loofe  on  earth  flisdl  be 
*'  loofed  in  heaven."     Thefe  expreffions,  taken  to^ 
gether,  point  at  the  other  wprld,  the  world  to  come; 
and  the  full  efleft  of  the  promifes  and  threatenings 
they  coutain  is  to  be  expefted  there,  not  here,     In 
this  intermediate  Hate  of  preparation  and  probation^ 
all  that  they,  who  ar^  appointed  minillers  of  the 
gofpel,  as  fuch  can  do,  by  virtue  of  the  power  de? 
legated  by  the  firfl:  paffage,  is  to  advife,  exhort,  ad- 
monifli,  and  to  feparate  themfelve^,  and  to  perfqade 
the  faithful  to  feparate,  from  the  impenitent  and  re- 
fradory.    This  is  all  the  power  which  the  firft  of 
thefe  paffages  gives.     The  fecond  gives  ho  farther 
power,  but  it  contains  a  promif^  which  mujl  not  be 
underftood  according  to  the  natural  import  of  the 
words,  nor  without  very  great  ixiitigatioAS  of  the 
fenfe ;  leil  it  (hould  be  underftood  to  imply  fiich  an 
abfurdity  as  it  would  be  impious  to  impute  to  the 
word  of  God,  how  defirous  foever  divi^es  may  be 
to  have  it  fo  underftood^     It  would  iinply  that 
Ghrift,  when  he  comes  at  the  laft  day  in  the  glory 
of  bis  father,  and  to  eftablifli  his  kingdoin,  will  not 
come  to  judge  the  world,  or  the  ckriftian  part  of 
it  at  leaft,  but  merely  to  execute  judgments  already 
given,   the  judgments  of  the  church.     In  fliort, 
Chrift  gave  no  coercive  power  to  h^s  apoftles :  and 
they  who  fucceeded  them  exercifed  none,  till  thpy 
obtained  it,  or  ftole  it,  from  the;  kings  whpfe  king^ 
doms  were  of  this  world.    Then,  indeed,  excom- 
munications grew  coercive,  and  feverdy  fo:  and 

powers 
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powers  that  ^ere  tyrannical  in  their  execution,  and 

civil  in  th^r  origin,  began  to  pafs  for  ecclefiaflical 

and  la^trful  powers,  in  the  hands  of  men  v?ho  had 

no  right  by  their  inftitution  to  any  that  are  coercive 

or  penal.     But  if  that  were  true,  which  is  evidently 

falfe,  that  Chrift  had  given  fuch  powers  to  his  apof- 

tles,    as  their  fucceiTors  claim   and  exercife  too^ 

wherever  they  are  fuBfered  to  do  fo,  yet  there  would 

be  no  reafon  to  allow  this  claim  now,  nor  was  there 

any  to  allow  it  even  in  the  primitive  ages  of  chrifti- 

anity.     Chrill  breathed  on  his  apoftles,  bid  then^ 

receive  the  holy  gboft,  and  we  are  bound  to  believe 

that  he  infpired  the  fame  fpirit  into  them  by  this  ad:» 

which  defcended  afterwards  more  mapifeftly  upon 

ihem  and  the  difciples  under  th^  figure  of  fiery 

tongues.    The  gifts  of  the  fpirit  were  then  common, 

and  evidenced  themfelves  by  fandity  of  life,  a|id  by 

many  other  unequivocal  iigns.     But  thefe  figns, 

&n£l:ity  of  life  and  miraculous  operatio^is,  foon  fail* 

ed.     Priefts  after  that  might  blow  on  other  priefts, 

lay  their  hands  on  them,  and  bid  them  receive  the 

holy  ghoft.     But  it  was  filly  and  impious  both  to 

perfuade  the  civil  fociety  of  Chrifti'ans,  that  fuch 

priefts,  as  thefe  were  generally,  could  either  give 

or  be  worthy  to  receive  the  holy  ghoft.     This  they 

did  however,  and  it  was  neceftary  to  carry  on  this 

iUufion,  that  they  might  carry  on  the  other.     As 

foon  as  they  had  perfuaded  that  the  church  of  Chrift 

was  the  kingdom  of  Chrift,  and  that  this  order  of 

men  was  appointed  to  govern  in  it,  there  was  a  ne* 

ceffity  of  perfuading  Itkewife,  that  the  faine  fpirit, 

the  fame  gifts  and  graces,  which  Chrift  had  beftow« 

ed  on  the  apoftles  for  the  eftabliihment  of  his  church, 

were  conveyed  down  for  the  government  of  it  by 

their  order. 

If  we  had  lefs  experience  of  the  powerful  effects 
of  ambition,  avarice,  and  fuperftition,  we  might  be 
furprUcd  that  fome  men  who  hzyt  been  hardy  enough 

to 
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to  aflert,  and  others  weak  enough  to  believe,  z^infl 
the  expl-efs  declarations  of  Chrift  hinifelf,  thit  his 
kingdom  is  of  this  world,  and  that  it  began  imcie^ 
diately  after  his  firft  coming ;  tho'  he  fixed  the  com- 
mencement of  it,  at  his  fecond  coming,  the  time  of 
which  he  left  uncertain.     There  are  many  dark  pif- 
fages  in  the  gofpels,  and  when  there  ate  no  others 
relative  to  any  particular  fubjeft,  the  prcfumptioa 
of  theology  has  a  full  fcope.     But  when  there  are 
paffages,  the  fcnfe  of  which  is  determined  and  plain, 
thefe  are  to  guide  us  to  the  fenfe  of  thofe  that  are 
ambiguous  and  obfcure.     To  take  a  contrary  me- 
thod, to  explain  and  pretend  to  fix  the  fenfe  of 
what  is  clear  by  what  is  dark,  may  be  called  fubtiU 
ty  and  deep  penetration  j  but  fure  1  am  it  deferves 
to  be  called  abfurd  and  impudent  impofition.     This 
now  is  the  very  thing  that  has  been  done  in  the  cafe 
before  us.     Divines  of  all  ages,  all  countries  and 
fefts  have  done  it.     They  do  it  (till :  and  Beza  and 
Bellarmine,  who  agreed  in  nothing  clfe,  agreed  in 
this. 

I  mention  Beza  particularly,  becaufe  he  inferred, 
as  I  learn  from  Hobbes,  that  the  commencement  of 
I  he  kingdom  of  God  (hould  be  placed  at  the  refur- 
reflion  of  Ghrift,  from  a  paflage  in  the  gofpel  of 
Mark.  In  that,  the  word  Jefus  is  recorded  to  have 
fpoken  are  thefe :  "  verily  1  fay  unto  you,  that  there 
"  be  fome  of  them  who  ftand  here,  which  (hall  not 
"  tafle  of  death  till  they  have  feen  the  kingdom  of 
**  God  come  with  power.**  Thefe  words,  like 
ihofe  which  he  fpoke  of  St.  John  to  St.  Peter,  "  if 
"  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  1  come,  what  is  that  to 
"  thee  ?"  are  very  dark  indeed.  They  plainly  re- 
late to  his  fecond  coming,  which  is  charaderifed  by 
coming  with  power.  But  then  it  will  follow,  that 
the  perfons  fpoken  of  are  ftill  alive ;  which  might 
have  paffed  among  the  goodpeople  of  Ephefus,  who 
believed,  in  St.  Auflin's  time,  that  St.  John  wz^ 

flUl 
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ftill  alive,  and  only  flept  in  his  grave :  and  would 
not  pafs,  I  prefume,  in  thefe  days.     Shall  we  accept 
the    conjeSure  of  Hobbes?     He  thinks,  that  the 
words  related  to  the  transfiguration,  of  which  Peter 
and  James  and  John,  fome,  not  all,  who  flood  by 
Jefus  when  he  fpoke  them,   were  witneffes.     He 
thinks,  that  thefe  difciples,  having  feen  Chrift  in 
glory  and  majefly,  as  he  is  to  appear  at  his  fecond 
coming,  the  promife  was  accomplifhed  by  way  of 
vifion.     But  this  is  conjefture  only,  and,  tho'  inge- 
nious, yet  forced  and  certainly  not  feripus;  for  if 
thefe  difciples  did  fee  him,  they  faw  him  in  a  vifion, 
and  they  neither  faw  him  come,  nor  the  kingdom  or 
God  come,    in  any  propriety  of  fpeech.     There 
might  be  a  more  probable  account  given,  perhaps, 
why  thefe  words  were  fpoken  according  to  the  na- 
tural and  obvious  fenfe  of  them.     But  I  ufe  none  of 
the  theological  liberties  of  guefs  with  holy  writ, 
and  I  content  myfelf  to  obferve  on  this  occafion  the 
abfurdity  of  that  of  Beza.     Hobbes  takes  notice 
juftly,  that  if  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to  come, 
and  did  come  at  the  refurreftion,  the  expteflion 
was  not  exa£k,  fince  all  the  difciples,  net  fome  only, 
lived  till  Chrift  was  rifen  from  the  dead-     But  the 
abfurdity  of  this  interpretation  is  greater  ftill.     The 
afcenfion  followed  foon  the  refurreSion.     Between 
thefe  two  events,  Chrift  affumed  no  more  dominion 
than  he  had  done  before,  nor  fliewed  any  more 
figns  of  claiming  or  exercifing  kingly  power.     He 
fcarce  fliewed  hitnfelf  to  the  few,  who  were  faid  to 
have  feeii  him,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  they  could  know 
by  it,  certainly,  that  it  was  he  whom  they  had  fecn. 
I  lay  the  few,  becaufe  St.  Paul,  who  had  not  pro- 
bably ever  feen  Jefus,  deferves  no  credit  when  he 
affirms,  againft  the  whole  tenor  of  the  gofpels,  that 
he  and  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once  had  feen 
him  after  his  refurreftion.     Both  thefe  events,  the 
refurreftion  and  afcenfion,  paffed  in  a  very  private 

manner 
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manner.    There  were  no  eye-witnefles,  propetif 
called  fo,  of  his  refurreftion.    There  were  few,  of 
his  afcenfion.    But  in  ^^hatever  manner  wc  can  ftip- 
pofe  them  to  have  paflfed,  if  we  fuppofe  him  to  have 
rifen  from  the  dead,   and  to  have  afcended  into 
heaven,  with  the  fame  public  pomp  and  majefty  with 
which  he  is  to  be  attended  when  he  fhali  come  to 
judge  the  world,  and  to  eftabliih  the  kmgdom  he 
foretold,  yet  we  cannot  aiTert  that  this  kingdom 
came,  or  began  at  that  time.     As  God,  he  reigns 
eternally  J  but  the  kingdom  here  fpoken  oif  was  lo 
have  a  beginning,  and  to  fay  that  it  began  when 
Chrift,  who  had  not  then  eftabliflied  it,  returned  to 
reign  with  his  father  in  the  unity  of  the  godhead  ; 
or  that  it  came,  tho'^^we  continue  ftill  to  pray  that 
it  may  come,  when  Chrift  left  the  earth,  or  that  he 
-vefted  the  apoftles,  or  thofe  who  call  themfelres 
their  fucceflbrs,  with  a  fovereignty  in  this  imaginary 
kingdom,  which  he  never  affumed  himfelf^  is  one 
of  thofe  paradoxes,  which  men,  who  find  a  color 
for  any  in  the  daik  fayings  of  the  fcriptures^  pre- 
fume  to  advance* 

Many  other  paradoxes  have  been  built  on  this, 
the  common  foundation  of  all  ecclefiaftical  power : 
and  it  has  happened  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  ufurpa- 
tions,  as  it  has  happened  often  in  the  courfe  6f 
others,  W  hilft  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  pur- 
fued,  on  one  general  maxim,  an  intereft  or  ambi- 
tion common  to  the  whole  body,  particular  members 
invented  other  paradoxes,  whica  feemed  to  arife 
out  of  the  firft,  and  which  became  maxims  juft  as 
true  as  the  firft.  Thus,  that  I  may  fay  in  few  words 
what  I  mean  to  fay^  and  not  to  defcend  into  a  long 
detail  of  particulars,  ecclefiaftical  as  well  as  civil 
democracies  became  ariftocracies ;  ariftocracies  be- 
came monarchies,  and  feveral  monarchies  were 
united  into  one  empire,  under  thofe  great  conquer- 
ors, the  bilhops  of  Rome.    The  chriftian  church 

bore 
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boffe  fome  tefemMaUde,  after  the  eliablifhment  of 
it,  to  the  ftate  of  antieht  Greece.  Both  were  cotabr 
pofed  of  fevefal  little  governments.  They  were  all 
Greeks  in  one,  arid  all  Chriftians  in  the  othler ;  but 
the  quarrels  of  parties,  in  each  of  thefe,  as  well  as 
<he  quarrels  of  one  government  with  another,  de- 
ft toyed  the  pubHc  peace,  and  continued  to  do  fo 
notwithftanding  all  the  judgnrents  of  the  aeropagiis 
and  all  the  decrees  of  councils.  The  feuds  that  arofe 
in  particular  ehurcheis  gave  occafion  or  pretdice  to 
the  ihftitution  oJF  bifhops :  and  thofe  that  atofe  be-^ 
tween  church  and  church,  to  the  inftitutioh  of  me- 
tropolitans, primates,  and  patriarchs,  one  of  whom 
pretended  at  laft  to  be  the  vicar  of  Chrift  in  his 
imaginary  kingdom.  In  ihort,  the  clergy,  like 
other  ufurpers,  in  order  to  maintain  the  advantages 
they  had  gained  over  the  laity,  or  to  carry  their  arms 
ablpad  in  fearch  of  more,  have  found  it  neceflary 
to  fubmit  to  ufurpations  within  their  own  body,  and 
to  groan  under  the  very  yoik  they  irtipofed. 
'  Every  innovation  has  been  fupported  by  fome  new 
paradox :  and  divine  right  has  been  claimed  by  all, 
dh  that  fundamental  paradox,  in  which  they  all  agree. 
Mafchmont  will  tell  you  that  prefby  tery  is  jure  divino. 
I  niall  tell  yoii  that  epifcopacy  is  fo:  and  tho*  you  are 
not  a  Very  good  papift,  you  will  tell  us  that  popery  is 
fo.  Let  us  be  candid,  and  confefs  that  none  of  them 
are  fb.  To  fet  an  example  of  candor,  I  will  own,  that 
as  hiohftrous  as  the  papal  pl-etenfions  are  agaiiid 
which  we  proteftahts  ekclaim  fo  loudly,  they  may  be 
fupported,  by  wrefting  and  torturing  the  fcriptures, 
juft  as  well  as  the  principles  in  which  we  agree,  that 
the  chriilian  church  is  aflaally  the  kingdom  of 
Chrift,  and  that  a  religious  fociety  was  inftituted  to 
govern  in  it  by  his  authority.  Thefe  principles  are 
laid  in  dired  oppofition  to  the  plained  and  moft  po- 
iitive  declarations  which  the  Savior  made.  But 
when  they  are  once  admitted,  Bellarmine  and  the 

ether  • 
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Other  writers  for  the  church  and  court  of  Rome  artf 
able  to  defend  their  monflrous  pretenfions  fo  plaufi- 
biy  to  well  difpofed  mine's,  that  inftead  of  connra- 
diding  the  fcriptures,  they  feem  to  build  upon  them, 
not  only  on  paflages  in  the  epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  nrho 
boafted  that  he  was  the  archite^l-  of  the  fpirituaJ 
houfe,  and  that  he  laid  the  foundations  of  it,  but 
on  the  words  of  Chrid,  as  they  ftand  in  fome  paf- 
fages  of  the  gofpels,  and  to  make  their  work  the 
more  fure,  as  they  imagine  abfurdly  enough,  on 
paffages  of  the  old  Teftamentas  well  as  of  the  new. 
Thus  they  prove  the  popes,   as  fucceffors  of  St. 
Peter,  to  be  vicars  of  Chrift,  to  be  infallible  in  all 
their  judgments  concerning  faith  and  manners,  and 
to  have  the  fupreme  fpiritual  and  even  temporal 
power  iri  ev^ry  chriflian  country.     Such  are  the 
real  pretenfions  of  your  church  over  all  civil  power, 
over  all  emperors  kings  and  princes.     Such  faints 
as  your  angelical  doAor,  fuch  writers  as  Bellarmine 
and  B^ronius  have  a(Grmed  them.     Councils  have 
held  the  fame  language :  and  all  they,  who  would 
take  the  temporal  fword  out  of  the  hands  of  St. 
Peter,  have  been  branded  with  herefy,  the  herefy 
of  the  politics,  "  haerefis  politicorum."     True  it 
is,  that  fome  of  your  doftors,  and  evefi  fome  coun- 
cils have  feen  the  folly,  and  blufhed  at  the  impu- 
dence of  thofe  who  have  carried  thefe  pretenfions 
in  favour  of  the  papal  authority  fo  high.     Many 
have  writ  againft  them^  even  in  Italy:  but  both 
fides  have  concurred  in  giving  to  the  church,  im- 
derftanding  by  the  church  the  ecclefiaftical  order 
alone,  a  full  and  independent  power  over  the  ftate 
in  fpirituals ;  by  which  they  faw  that  they  might 
preferve  indircftly  a  tyranny  they  could  not  obtain 
direftly. 
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SECTION    XXXV. 

!Fr6m  the  time  of  Oonftantine  to  that  of  Charlcft 
the  great,  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  church  had 
grown  from  age  to  age^  by  fiich  means  as  have  beeii 
already  mentioned:  and  the  authority  of  that  of 
'Rome  particularly  began  to  overtop  all  others,  hf 
ISC  ftvLpid  bigotry  that  increafed  as  ignorance  in^^ 
xfreafed,  and  by  the  artifices  wKich  her  bifiiops  em- 
ployed*   But  Charles  the  great  raifed  thefe  bifliopg 
to  that  exorbitant  power  and  grandeur  which  ena* 
bled  them  to  yex  and  opprefs  fome  of  his  own  fuc- 
cefTors,  and  to  tyrannife  the  whole  weft  em  world  j 
till  in  the  reign  of  another  Charles,  feveral  nations 
fliook  this  yoak  oflf  their  necks,  and  made  It  fit  lightet 
on  the  necks  of  thofe  who  did  not  (hake  it  o£ 
When  the  Lombards  had  fettled  themfelves  in  Italy^ 
Ihe  popes  began  to  play  a  game,  which  they  could 
not  play  with  the  fame  advantage,  for  many  reafons, 
m  the  reigns  of  the  gothic  kings.     They  fomented 
continual  quarrels  between  the  exarchs  who  go^ 
verned  for  the  conftantinopolitan  emperors,  and  the 
Lombards,  in  order  to  make  their  profit  of  theni 
againft  both :  and  when  they  had  drawn  themfelves  ' 
into  diftrefs  and  danger,  their  refuge  for  prbteftion 
was  to  France.    They  apprehended  lefs  the  em-' 
jDerors,  whofe  government  was  wea&  and  oppreffive, 
defpifed  therefore  and  hated,  and  who  were  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  Italy,   and  carelefs  ehough 
about  it.     They  excommunicated  the  exarchs,  and, 
in  the  difpute  about  image-breaking,  the  emperdf 
.himfelf.     Gregory  the  fecond  and  the  third  took 
advantage  of  this  pretended  h'erefy,  and  in  theirs 
Zeal  for  images,  which  fulted  the  humor  of  th4 
times  and  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  the  firft  o£ 
th^fe  popes  took  upon  him  to  forbid  not  only  in  his 
Vol*  IV*  Nn  own 
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own  diocefe,  but  every  where  elfe,  that  the  ordKen 
of  Leo  the  Ifaurian  fhould  be  obeyed :  and  the  £e« 
cond  excommunicated  him,  and  abfolved  his  fnb- 
je£l8  from  their  allegiance  to  htm.    Ufurpation  w^s 
foon  added  to  revolt,  and  the  people  of  Rome  were 
made  to  fwear  allegiance  to  the  popes.    Charles 
Martel  had  abetted  thefe  ambitious  and  turbuloit 
prelates  againft  the  emperor :  and,  when  they  were 
in  danger  from  the  Lombards,  hefaved  them  by  the 
influence  he  had  on  Luitprand.    But  Charles  Martd 
dead,  Ravenna  taken,  and  the  exarchate  conquer- 
ed, they  lay  at  the  mercy  of  this  people,  who  knew 
their  double  dealing,  and  had  fuificient  reafon  to 
complain  of  the  conduct  they  had  in  the  revolt  of 
Thrafimond  duke  of  Spoletto^  and  other  occafions* 
This  might  have  defeated  all  their  defigns ;  and  the 
power  they  had  acquired  might  have  been  cruQied 
under  that  of  the  Lombards,  if  they  had  not  improve 
ed  very  dexterouily  a  Angular  conjunAure  to  ruin 
the  Lombards  in  their  turn,  and  to  fini(h  on  thefe 
ruins  that  ftately  edifice  of  fpiritual  and  temporal 
grandeur  which  thev  had  advanced  very  far  on  thofe 
of  their  antient  malrers  the  emperors. 
"    When  Pepin  the  flxort  refolved  to  take  the  title, 
as  he  had  the  power,  of  king  of  the  Franks,  he 
thought  it  neceflary,  not  only  10  remove  all  fcruples 
from  the  minds  of  his  people,  who  might  efteem 
Ihemfelves  bound  by  their  oaths  to  Childeric  and  the 
merovingian  race,  but  to  juftify  his  new  title  to 
other  chriftian  nations.     He  might  have  done  the 
firfl,  perhaps,   by  fome  folemn  farce,   which  his 
own  clergy  would  have  been  ready  enough  to  zSL 
But  to  do  both  more  effeftually  he  chofe  to  have  the 
farce  a£ted  at  Rome.    He  fent  his  meflengers  to 
queftion  the  oracle :   and  Zachary  gave  the  bed 
reafon  that  ever  pope,  or  oracle,  gave  for  the  fcn- 
tience  he  pronounced.     He  pronounced,  that  the 
French  were  nq  longer  bound  by  their  oaths  to 

Childeric ; 
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ChiMeric)  fince  this  prince  had  not  kept  his  en« 
|rageinent  to  them.  The  reafon  followed  the  fen« 
fence ;  for  fuch  is  the  nature  of  conditional  con* 
««  trads,  faid  Zachary,  that  if  one  party  fails,  the 
^^  other  is  aUblved  from  his  promife  */'  This  an« 
fver  had  a  full  effect.  Pepin  was  chofen  king^  and 
Childeric  depofed  unanimoufly  in  the  national  af« 
fembly  that  was  held  at  Soiflbns. 

If  his  holinefs  was  not  paid  before  hand,  as  an* 
tient  oracles  were  mod  commonly,  Zachary  fore« 
£iw,  that  the  time  of  payment  would  foon  come, 
and  he  took  the  beft  method  to  fecure  it.  He  was 
at  peace  with  the  Lombards  when  he  folved  this  fa« 
mous  cafe  of  confdence  in  favor  of  Pepin ;  but  as 
foon  as  they  had  conquered  Ravenna  and  the  Penta* 

E^lis,  for  Italv  had  a  Pentapolis  too,  Aftolphus  their 
ng  determmed,  that  the  popes,  ^ho  had  beea 
Ail^jed:  to  the  emperors,  fliould  be  fubjed  to  hinu 
The  good  men,  who  had  revolted  from  their  an- 
tient  mailer,  did  not  care  to  fubmit  to  a  new  power^ 
the  feat  of  which  was  in  Italy,  and  which  would  be 
always  at  hand  to  keep  them  in  awe,  to  conaoul 
and  to  punifh  them.  Stephen  the  third  was  not 
alhamed  to  apply  for  help  to  Conftantine,  the  fon 
of  that  very  Leo,  who  had  been  treated  fo  infolently 
by  the  two  Gregories.  But  the  emperor  having  as 
little  concern  for  the  church  and  people  of  Rome  as 
they  deferved  from  him,  Stephen  did  at  laft,  what 
Zachary,  more  able  than  he,  would  have  done  at 
firft ;  he  had  recourfe  to  Pepin.  He  was  received  » 
in  France  with  more  than  refped,  with  a  ridiculous, 
and  yet  in  thofe  circumftances  i  wife  appearance  of 
veneration ;  if  it  be  true,  that  Pepin  and  his  fonsr 
threw  themfelves  at  the  feet  of  the  prieft  to  receive 
his  blefling.  He  conjured  them,  in  ecclefiaftlcal 
cant,  to  defend  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  fepul- 

•  Mexeraj. 

y  Nn  a  chret 
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Chres  df  the  apoftles^  that  is,  the  domxftiqa  %sA  £>• 
YffmgQty  which  the  pop^s  b9<i  utfurped  agaiaft  the 
lion^bfu-ds.  Tb^  JUombards  ^ere  ChiilUaii3,  and 
Rie^ned  no  hurt  to  4Jie  ri^UgiQH  they  |jrofeffed.  Buc 
tlie  caufe  of  t.he  clergy  2«d  the  caufe  of  religion  were 
iQ^de,  hy  the  logic  of'  th^fc  times,  as  ^ell  as  of  oars, 
the  fam«5  when  they  were  ^te  diftinft,  aad  even 
when  they  were  oppoTite^  Fepin  was  glad  to  feize 
an  opportuoity  of  fatisfying,  at  once,  his  own  am- 
bition and  that  of  the  roznan  Jbiftops*  Stephen  zx^ 
{lokited  him,  hi$  wife  and  hb  children;  declared 
Ihein,  afte.r  this  holy  qn£tion,  princes  by  the  grace 
of  Qod  \  thundered  out  eKcomniunications  a^Jnft 
«U  perfons,  fubjeds  or  (Ir&ngers,  wha  ihould  oppoTe 
tJi^m  in  any  time  to  come,  and  cc^fined  CtnJklertc 
cin  ^e  fame  day  to  a  monaftery,  iis  he  cotifined  the 
children  of  Cailoman^  Pepin's  brother.  Pepin 
^mde  two  expeditions  into  Italy,  redured  the  Loin* 
b;ird»^  ufurped  on  them  the  exarchate  they  bad 
!}(nrped'On  the  Greeks,  and  gave  it  to  St.  Peter  c 
fu^h  Wa3  the  llyle* 

CrHARLaa  made  feverat  of  thefe  expeditions,  and 
ffi  (hem  an  abfoiute  conqueft  of  the  Lombards. '  He. 
qondrmed  what  bis  father  bad  dome,  and  did  ftill 
mbre  for  the  church.  He  gaye  the  exarchate  and 
^e  five  cities  to  the  roman  fee  moft  certainly ;  but 
it  is  as  certain  that  he  did  not  make  an  abfolute  alien* 
^i6n  of  them,  without  any  refcrve  of  fovereignty 
wtr  the  pope  and  them  His  grant  of  Mantua,  of 
?arm^,  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  of  other  dominions, 
is  a  mere  fuppofition,  and  as  ill  fxnmded  as  the  pro* 
tended  donation  of  Conftantine  to  SyWefter  and  the 
bifliops  of  Rome*  If  this  has  fucceeded  a  little  more 
ca  their  advantage  than  the  other,  one  re^on  of  this 
fiic^efs  nuy  be  found,  I  think,  in  the  paflages  of 
the  time  we  fpe^^k  of  here.  Whatever  pope  roi:gcd 
the  donation  of  Conftantine,  I  incline  to  think  that 
it  was  forged  long  before  the'  tenth  century,  and 

that 


that  ie  lay  dormant,  among  other  records  as  ambea^  > 
tic  as  itielf^  till  an  opportunity  of  employing  it  to^ 
feme  pious  life  was  found.    Thus  it  might  be  em- 
ployed as  an  inducement  to  Pepin  to  make,  and  m 
a  juftification  of  him  for  making,  a  grant  of  the  ex« 
archate  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  without  any  regatd  to 
the  rightful  claim  of  the  greek  emperor :  and  in 
this  fenfe  1  choofe  to  underftand  ihofe.who  have- 
called  this  grant  a  reftitution^  as  if  Pepin,  when  he 
feemed  to  give,  did  only  compound  with  the  pope^. 
who  had  as  good  a  right  as  forgery  could  coanito* 
nicate  to  the  whole  weftern  empire. 

In  this  pretended  aft,  Conftantine  is  made  to  de«- 
clare  his  intention  to  be  not  cmty  that  the  fee  ot 
Rome  fliould  have  the  fupremacy  over  thofeof  Alex-^ 
andria,  Antioch,  Jerufalem,  and  Conftiantinbple ;: 
but  that  the  pontifical  throne  ibould  be  cKalted^lo-' 
rioufly  above  the  imperial*.  He  is>  made  to  give  thrf 
palace  of  Lateran  his  diadem,  and  all  his  in(lperill 
ornaments,  to  Sylvefter  and  the  popes  his  fucceflbrs^ 
He  is  made  to  conftitute  the  inferior  clergy^  ♦*  >o»« 
"  manae  eccleiiae  fervientes,''  in  the  ranks  of  pa^i 
tricians  and  confuls.  In  fliort,  he  is  n^adeto  fay  id . 
exprefs  terms,  that  he  yields  and  abandons  to  SyU 
vefter,  the  univerfatpppe,  and  the  pontt&  bis  fiict 
eeflfors,  the  city  of  Rome  and  aU  the  f»rpvinGesi 
places,  and  towns  of  Italy,  or  the:  oocidental  rcr 
gibns  f:  and  that  for  this*  reafgn  he  diinks  it  **  <tom» 
**  grum''  proper  to  transfer-  his  empire  intg  the 
Ealt ;  fince  it  is  not  jpft,  that  an  earthly  efitperc4r 
ihould  reign  where  the  prince  of  priefts,  and'thb 

^  Amplius  qu^m  noflrum  imperium  terreQUOtqi(e  t^i^ufi 
fedcm  facratiffizasim.B.  Petri  glovkfe  axaltare. 

t  Contra  xLeatet  et  relinqueiues  umv«rfali  papae  romanain 
urbem,  et  bmnes  Italiae  feu  occideiitalium  regiontim  pravincl- 
as,  loca,  et  civitates. 

head 
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head  of  the  cfariftian  religion  is  eftablifliisd  by  tlie 
emperor  of  heaven  *• 

I H AVfi  quoted  this  extraordinajy  piece  a  little  the 
more  at  large,  becaufe  it  has  been  avowed  genuine 
by  the  court  of  Rome,  and  has  been  publi/hed  at 
fuch  by  oiie  of  the  Leos ;  for  which  reafon  it  may 
ftand  very  properly  here  as  an  inftance  of  the  moft 
impudent  forgery,  which  the  religious  fociety  ever 
attempted  to  impofe  on  the  civil,  and  may  render 
all  that  remains  to  be  faid  of  thefe  forgeries  and 
ufuTpations  the  more  probable.  I  know  that  Baro- 
nius  gives  it  up,  and  would  fain  perfuade  mankind, 
that  this  a£l  was  forged  by  the  Greeks  to  cad  a  re- 
proach on  the  roman  church.  I  know  too,  that  he 
gives  up  the  decretal  epidl^s,  and  I  do  not  fuppofe, 
that  there  is  any  man  Who  would  have  the  front  at 
this^time  to  defend  either,  But  thefe  candid  acknow- 
ledgments come  too  late,  to  fave  (h^  honor  of  Rome. 
Her  advocates  defended  both,  as  long  as  they  ^ould 
impofe  on  ignorant  ages.  Nay  they  attempted  it 
even  after  the  refurredion  pf  letters.  When  thefe 
impofitions  could  pafs  no  longer,  and  when  they 
had  done  the  work  they  werp  defigned  to  do,  they 
were  abandoned,  as  many  other  forged  a&s  and 
falfe  traditions  have  been«  But  ;ire  mep,  v/hp  con* 
fefs  perjury. when  they  are  conti^d  of  it,  to  bp  re- 
ceived  as  good  witnefles  in  any  cafe  ?  I  tI)in)iL  not, 
and  therefore  I  infift,  that  the  torgery  of  the  ^pna- 
tion,  as  well  as  jthat  of  the  decretals,  fmce  thefe 
have  been  mentioned  too,  may  ftand  as  proofs  of  the 
little  credit  we  ought  to  give  to  any  of  thofe  that  are 
brought  in  juftification  of  the  papal  pretenfions  to 
temporal  or  fpiritual  rights. 

These  rights  have  in  truth  no  better  foundatioa 
ihan  th^  compact  I  have  mentioned  between  princes 

*  Quoniamubi  principatus  (acerdotum  et  chrlftianiie  religi- 
onis  caput  ab  imperatore  coelefli  conAkutum  efl|  juftum  noo 
tft  ttt  iuic  tcnenus  inperator  kabcat  proteftatem. 

and 
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-and  prieib.    It  began  under  Cohftantine»  but  it  ne- 
ver appeared  fo  grofsly  as  under  Pepin  and  Charles 
the  great.    On  which  occafion  it  may  be  worth 
vrhile  to  obferve  how  much  a  worfe  bargain  Con* 
ftantine  made  with  the  church  than  the  others  made 
ivith  the  pope*     What  Conftantine  gave  was  imme-* 
diate  and  real.     The  returns  he  had  t(\  expeft  were 
future^  and  fuch  as  never  anfwered  his  expectations 
either  in  his  own  time,  or  in  that  of  his  fucceffors, 
either  in  promoting  the  grandeur,  or  in  fecuting  the 
peace  of  the  empire.     The  emperor  was  the  bubble 
of  this  bargain.     That  which  Pepin  and  Charles  the 
great  made  with  the  church,  aheady  eftabliihed  and 
powerful,  was  better,  and  in  fome  degree  the  re- 
verfe  of  the  other.     Their  advantages  in  this  alliance 
were  immediate  as  well  as  thofe  oJF  the  pope  :  and 
who  (Iiould  improve  them  moft  was  left  to  the  (kill 
and  management  of  their  fucceffors.     In  the  mean 
while,  if  they  could  n6t  cheat  one  another,  they 
bantered  the  reft  of  ihe  world  egregioufly.     The 
pope  gave  the  title  of  king  to  Pepin,    and  that 
of  emperor  to  Charles.    Thefe  princes  gave  tempo- 
ral dominion  to  the  pope,  and  raifcd  the  opinion  of 
his  fpiritual  dignity  and  author jity  as  high  as  the  ex- 
amples they  aflfeded  to  give  of  reverence  and  fub- 
miffion  could  raife  it.     Thus,  by  fortifying  his  ufur- 
pations,  they  ftrengthened  their  own :  and  whilft  we 
admire  the  conquefts  whereby  Charles  Extended  his 
empire  and  that  of  the  pope  together,  it  is  iippoffi- 
ble  not  to  laugh  when  we  figure  to  ourfelves  the  two 
ufurpers  kneeling  to  one  another,  the  emperor  afk- 
ing  the  bleifing  of  a  man  he  made  head  of  the  churth, 
the^x^pe  acknowledging  the  imperial  fovereignty  in 
a  man  he  made  head  of  the  empire,  and  each  beftow- 
'  ing  moft  generoufly  what  neither  of  them  had  any 
right  to  give. 

As  thefe  alliances  were  made  on  principles  of  hu- 
man policy,  and  diftated  by  private  iniereft  alone, 

thcv 
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they   were  kept  accordingly.    Charles   the  gt^at 
jeenied  to  forefee,  that  the  alliance  he  bad  mada 
would  not  be  very  well  obferved,  and  that  the  church 
would  find  means  to  tranfgrefs^  inflead  of  keeping 
within  the  bounds  of  it.    He  bad  received  hb  crowx^ 
from  the  pope ;  but  he  was  fo  afraid  that  future 
popes  might  claim  from  this  precedent,  ftrained  Co 
their  purpofe,  a  right  to  give  it,  that^he  would  not 
buffer  any  prelate  to  fet  it  on  the  head '  of  his  fon, 
who  was  elected  and  crowned  in  his  prefence  at  Aix. 
He  ordered  Lewis  to  take  it  from  the  altar,  and  tQ 
crown  himfelf.     But  Lewis  profited  ill  of  this  leflba* 
Even  in  his  reign,  the  popes,  who  felt  their  ftreogih^ 
began  to  improve  every  opportunity  of  'extending' 
their  prerogatives  by  encroachments  on  thofe  that 
belonged  to  the  emperors.     Thus,  for  ^nftance,  a 
Leo  prefumed,  under  the  pretence  of  a  confpiracyw 
Ugainfl  himfelf,  to  condemn  cs^pitally  fome  perfons , 
without  the  imperial  authority.     The  matter  was 
examined,  but  the  pope  was  npt  cenfured*  he  was 
rather  fcreened  by  the  imperial  court,  as  we  may 
prefume  from  the  extreme  refentment  which  the  peoi 
pie  of  Ron^e  (hewed  after  his  death,  and  f^om  all  the 
indignities  they  offered  to  his  memory.     Thus  again, 
a  Pafchal  feifed  on  fome  of  the  principal  men  of 
Rome,  officers  of  the  emperor,  and  free  from  any 
crime  but  that  of  maintaining  the  imperial  rights. 
He  ordered  their  eyes  to  be  put  out ;  their  hands 
and  feet,  and  after  thefe  their  beads,  to  he  cut  off, 
in  the  Lateran  palace.     An  army  was  Cent  to  Rome 
to  puniih  this  ufurpation  of  power  and  ea^cefs  of  crii* 
elty.     His  holinefs  purged  himfp^f  of  the  crime  by 
pa^fa.     But  his  holinefs  was  foifworn,  ai^d  having 
efcaped  the  punifhment,  did  not  ieem  concerned  to 
conceal  the  perjury ;  for  he  declared  afterwards^    - 
that  the  perfons  he  had  caufed  to  be  executed  were 
guilty  of  high  treafon,  which  he  muft  have  under<^ 
itood  to  be  high  treafon  againil  himfelf,  and  abfolved 

•      the 
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the  mutthcrcrs  becaufe  they  were  of  St.  Peter's  fami* 

ly .      All  this  and  more  that  w^ak  prince  the  Debon. 

naire  endured  horn  the  popes,  who  came  to  fuch  a 

pitxrh  of  power  and  infolence,  by  the  bigotry  of  the 

age,  and  by  the  advantage  they  took  of  the  troubled 

which  arofe  in  the  empire,  that  in  the  fecond  gene» 

nation  after  Charlemagne  Charles  the  bald  was  oblig* 

cd  to  purchafe  the  empire  of  the  pope  by  very  great 

cu>nceflions.     He  quitted  all  right  to  jurifdidion  in 

Rome,  and  the  country  about  it,  and  inftead  of  re* 

ferving  to  himfelf  that  of  making  the  eleflion  of  popes 

valid  by  the  imperial  confirmation,  he  is  faid  to  have 

yielded  th^t  of  creating  ^hd  of  crowning  emperors 

to  the  pope. 


SECTION    XXXVI,    ^ 

Ay  univerfal  and  ppblic  diifolution  of  manners, 
into  which  the  clergy  in  general  had  fallep,  mighjE 
have  brought  difgrace  on  the  whole  order,  fufficient 
even  in  thofe  ages  to  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
laity,  to  have  flopped  their  profufe  charity  to  the 
church,  and  to  have  converted  their  blind  fubmif- 
iion  into  a  juft  indignation.  But,  beftdes  the  favo* 
rable  circumflance  already  mentioned,  that  apparent 
£gin£tity  of  the  few  which  ferved  to  fcreen  the  vices 
of  the  many,  it  is  true  that  this  diffolution^of  man- 
ners, received  fome  checks  from  time  to  time.  One 
of  thefe  I  will  point  out.  The  fynod,  or  the  affcm- 
bly  of  the  ftates,  for  it  confifled  of  laity  and  clergy 
both,  which  was  held  at  Aix  in  the  reign  of  the  De- 
boanaire  made  fome  reformation  in  convents,  where 
the  debauchery  was  fcandalous  beyond  all  meafure. 
Rules  were  eftablifhed  of  flri^er  difcipline  for  monks 
and  nuns,  and  the  epifcopal  order  was  reflrained 
from  feme  ezcefies.  Kfhops  were  forbid  to  adorn 
their  habits  with  go)d  and  jewels,  to  wear  fwords 

and 
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and  bflcsy  to  drefs  in  fcarlet  and  to  make  war«  I 
am  far  from  believing,  that  new  conftitutions  made» 
or  old  ones  renewed,  had  an  entire  efiefb,  or  jvo- 
duced  a  real  reformation,  but  they  might  lave  fome 
of  the  word  appearances,  which  was  enough  far  a 
phurch  wherein  a  fpirit  of  policy,  not  a  fpirit  of  re- 
ligion; prevailed.  Thus  much  too  might  be  eafilf 
brought  about,  when  the  exercifes  of  true  piety 
were  changed  into  fuperftitious  practices  ;  when  it 
QoA  fo  little  to  be  a  good  bifliop,  a  good  priell,  a 
good  monk,  or  a  great  faint,  that  it  was  neceflary 
rather  to  difguife  than  to  retrain  their  paffioju ; 
9n4  when  thefe  men  could  acquire  fuch  holy  cha^ 
racers  by  no  greater  merit  than  this^  gnd  even 
make  themfelves  amends  for  difguifmg  or  reftrain* 
ing  fome  of  their  paffions  by  indulging  others* 
Pride,  revengei  siv^icd,  and  ambition,  had  only 
their  names  to, change^  and  their  eSefls  were  con- 
fecrated  with  the  greateft  applaufe.  It  is  eafy  to 
conceive  too,  that  th^f^  vices  of  the  mind  were  pur- 
fued  with  greater  ^ppUcatiqUi  and  by  more  perfons 
in  the  common  caufe  of  th^  church,  when  fenfua- 
lity  and  debauchery  were  a  little  more  reflrained ; 
and  chat  this  kind  of  reformation,  inftead  of  making 
the  clergy  better  men,  made  them  'Cnly  more  dan-i 
gerous  enemies  of  the  ftate. 

Laymen  affiled  to  reform  the  clergy  without 
much  fuccefs,  churchmen  continued  to  incroach  on 
the  laity  with  great  fuccefs,  and  the  breach  of  that 
alliance  which  Pepin  and  his  fon  Charles  the  great 
had  lately  made  between  the  imperial  and  papal 
power,  as  Conftantine  had  made  one  before  between 
the  monarchy  and  the  hierarchy,  grew  wider  and 
wider,  and  difturbed  the  whole  chriuian  world.  It 
could  not  happen  ocberwife,  when  once  the  biihops 
of  .Rome  had  refolved  to  be  monarchs  as  well  as  the 
emperors,  their  rivals  at  lead,  perhaps  their  maf- 
ters;  and  when  they  had  acquired  ilrength  fuiS- 

cient, 
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acnt,  'which  they  were  not  long  in  acquiring  to 
make  thefe  attempts.    Examples  may  be  produced 
of  >E:hurchmen,  and  aflemblies  of  churchmen,  who 
have  oppofed,  onfomefew  occafions,  the  mod  vio* 
lent  exceffes  of  papal  tyranny.     The  particular  mo- 
tives they  had  are  not  always  developed  in  hiftory. 
But  particular  and  temporary  motives,  ariling  from 
particular  conjunctures,  they  muft  have  had,  when* 
ever   they  held  fuch  a  conduct.     Tho*  they  had 
fome  dependance  (llll  on  princes,  even  when  the 
popes  were  grown  bold  enough  to  claim  and  exer* 
cife  over  thefe  a  mod  exorbitant  power,  yet  their 
dependence  on  the  pope  was  double  wherever  his 
fupremacy  was  eftablilhed ;  which  I  prefume  to  have 
been  the  cafe  in  all  the  chriftian  countries   of  the 
Weft  foon  after   the  end  of  the  eighth   century* 
Princes  bad  it  in  their  power 'to  fhew  favor,  in  many 
refpe£ts,  ^nd  to  deal  out  fome  degrees  and  kinds  of 
punlQiment  to  the  members  of  the  religious  fociety, 
as  we  have  ^iccuftomed  ourfelves  in  this  effay  to  call 
the  clergy*     The  popes  had  their  (hare  of  this  in* 
fluence  too,  and  their  (hare  was,  on  the  whole, 
the  greateft.      But  therp   was  another  influence^ 
arifmg  from  another  intereft,  which  centered  in 
them  ialone. 

Of  this  influence  princes  could  have  no  fhare ; 
for  it  arofe  from  an  intereft  contrary  to  theirs. 
Princes  and  priefts  had  agreed  in  incroaching  on  the 
rights  of  the  civil  fociety,  according  to  the  true 
fpirit  of  tlieif  alliance,  whilft  the  government  of  the 
church  was  ariftocratical.  But  when  it  became  mo- 
narchical the  fcene  was  changed.  The  groundlefs 
diftindion  between  fpiritual  and  temporal  power 
had  been  long  eftabU(hed,  and  had  taken  full  pof- 
fefSon  of  the  minds  of  men.  The  former  bad 
been  exercifed  from  the  time  of  Coiiftantine,  with 
no  fmall  ^onfufion,  by  different  churches,  in  different 
countries,  and  in  all  with  much  dependance  on  the 

civil 
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Civil  power^  and  a  real  fubordination  to  it.    But 
Charles  the  great  did,  in  eSed  and  in  coafequence, 
unite  the  difperfed  powers  of  the  weftern  church 
under  pne  diredion,  and  raife  the  pope  from  an 
oecumenical  bifliop,  with  limited  and  difputed  pre- 
rogatives, to  be  a  fpiritual  emperor,  with  a  large 
fhare  of  temporal  dominion.     This  new  ecclefiaftical 
conftitutipn,  for  fuch  it  may  be  truly  called,  which 
he  made,  or  to  which  he  gave  occasion,  might  be  of 
immediate  advantage  in  many  refpefts  of  ambition 
to  himfelf.     But  this,  like  many  other  temporary 
expedients,  proved  fatal  in  it's  confequences.    A« 
the  divifion  of  the  Lombards  into  feveral  dukedoms 
weakened  their  power,  and  prepared  the  way  to  the 
deflruflion  of  it ;  fo  the  union  of  all  the  churches 
of  the  Weft  under  one  head  ftiengthened  ecclefiafti- 
cal power,  and  prepared  the  way  to  all  the  con* 
quefts  it  made.     As  foon  as  the  religious  fociety 
had  an  emperbr  of  their  own  order  at  their  head, 
the  fucceffors  of  Charles  had  no  longer  a  prevailing 
influence  over  them.     They  thought  it  nojonger 
neceffary  to  keep  fair  with  -thofe  princes,  to  help 
them  and  to  be  helped  by  them  in  plundering  and 
fubduing  the  civil  fociety,  as  they  had  done  before. 
They  affefted  independency  on  all  authority  that 
was  not  ecclefiaftical,  and  hoped  to  obtain,  by  con- 
quering the  emperors  themfelves  under  the  papal 
banners,  much  greater  advantages  than  thofe  they 
had  obtained  already  by  their  alliance  with  the  im« 
perial  authority. 

The  contefts  which  the  popes,  fupported  by  this 
foirit  in  the  clergy,  raifed,  under  the  immediate 
luccefl|brs  of  Charles  the  great,  continued  during 
the  courfe  of  many  ages,  and  brought  infinite  raif- 
chief,  as  well  as  difgrace,.  on  chriftianity  that  was 
not  anfwerable.  for  either.  The  points  in  difpute 
were  few,  but  they  were  very  Important  t  and  to- 
fuffisr  a  decifion  of  them  in  fevor  of  the  popes,  was 

nothing 
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Slothing  lefs  than  to  acknowledge  their  fovere^nty  in 
every  chriftian  ftate^  as  well  as  their  fupremacy  in 
every  chriftian  church.    The  emperors  conferred  be* 
nefices,  and  inrefted  the  prelates  by  the  |laflf  and  the 
ring.     The  eleftion  of  the  popes  themfelves,  how 
much  foever  they  had  been  raifed  above  all  other 
inflibps,  was  fo  far  from  being  independent  on  the 
emperors,  that  it  was  not  reputed  valid  till  it  had 
been  confirmed  by  them  nor  did  they  confirm  it 
till  the  perfon  elefted  had  taken  an  oath  of  fubmif* 
iion  and  obedience  to  them.     One  of  thefe  pr^oga* 
tives  was  necei&ry  to  maintain  that  ihare  of  in* 
fluence  which  they  had'  left  themfdves  over  the 
clergy  in  their  own  dominions,  and  the  other  to 
check  the  farther  growth  of  that  monarchical  pOwef 
which  they  had  helped,   as  well  as  fuffered,  the 
popes  to  affume  in  the  church,  and  which  the  eccle-* 
iiaftics  were  but  too  ready  in  every  place  to  abet ; 
^  for  the  bifliops  did  not  feem  to  perceive  either  time 
enough  or  ftrongly  enough  what  chains  they  were 
preparing  for  themfelves.     Both  the  prerogatives 
were  the  more  neceflary  to  be  maintained,  fince 
Charles  the  great  had  thrown  fo  imraenfe  a  fliare  of 
temporal  power  into  the  hands  of  the  prelates  as 
well  aiS  of  the  popes,  by  the  earldoms,  baronies, 
and  other  eftates  of  much  authority  as  well  as  dig- 
nity in  the  empire,  which  he  gave  them.     Befides 
which,  it  is  to  be  coniidered,  that  if  any  of  the 
power  which  the  emperors  exercifed  in  the  mvefti< 
lures  was  ufurped,  it  was  nfurped  on  the  chriftiaa 
ccffligregations,  not  oh  the  popes :  and  if  the  popes 
bad  ufurped  this  power  out  of  the  empire,  in  Britaia 
and  dfewhere,  the  emperors  might  very  well  think 
it  too  much  to  fuflFer,  that  they  fhould  profit  of  their 
own  ufurpations,   and  of  thofe  which  had  been 
mad^  by  others.    As  to  the  fuperiority  of  the  im- 
perial over  the  pontifical  authority  in  general,  it 
had  not  only  been  acknowledged .  in  the  days  o£ 

heathen 
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heafdien  emperors  and  heretic  princes,  fuch  2S  tke 
gothic  kings  were,  but  it  had  been  exercified  bj 
the  greek  emperors  in  matters  of  doArine  as  well 
as  difcipline'^  and  had  been  recognifed  moft  folemnly 
in  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  in  every  refped  of 
dominion  and  difcipline  at  lead.  Many  autbeatic 
monuments  proved  the  acknowledgment :  and  the 
recognition  of  the  imperial  fovereignty  was  fo  re* 
cent,  when  the  popes  began  to  fhake  it  off,  that  as 
no  impudence  lefs  than  that  of  the  court  of  Rome 
could  deny  it,  no  ingratitude  lefs  than  that  of  the 
popes  could  forget  fo  foon,  to  whofe  favor  tbey 
owed  much  of  their  fpiritual,  and  all  their  teoqioral 
grandeur. 

SECTION    XlXVIt 

Thus  the  caufe  of  the  emperors  flood,  whiift 
that  of  the  popes  was  founded  on  nothing  better 
than  aiTumption,  forgery,  and  the  moft  bsDrefaced 
ufurpation.  They  alfumed,  and  their  advocates  af« 
fume  ftill,  that  Chrift  eftabliflied  a  kingdom  when 
he  was  on  earth.  They  call  it  his  church,  and 
play  with  the  ambiguity  of  the  word;  for  whea 
they  mean  to  fpeak  of  the  fuppofed  adual  kingdom 
of  Chrift  on  earth,  the  word  church  fignifies  the 
whole  body  of  chridian  people ;  and  when  they  mean 
to  fpeak  of  the  governors  or  government  of  this  fup- 
pofed kingdom,  the  fame  word  is  ufed  to  (ignify  the 
whole  ecclefiaftical  order,  with  the  pope  at  the  head 
of  it  To  fay  in  plain  terms  that  Chrift  eftabliflied 
a  religion,  a  rule  of  faith  and  manners,  the  confor- 
mity or  non-conformicy  to  which  is  to  be  rewarded 
or  punifiied  by  Chrift  himfelf  in  another  life,  and 
that  he  commiffioned  certain  men  to  preach  it,  and 
to  commifGon  others  to  preach  it^  would  not  lay  a 
foundadon  fufEcient  for  the  immenfe  building  that 
has  been  erected,  and  is  fUll  kept  up^  though  it  has 

tottered 
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tottered  long.    They  were  glad  at  firll:  to  found 
their  primacy  on  an  imperial  rescript.    But  they 
{bon  alTumed  that  Chrift  inftituted  a  fovereign  pen* 
tiff  to  govern  this  church  or  kingdom,  that  thi9 
pontiff  was  Peter  the  prince  of  his  apoftles,  and  that 
he  did  this  agreeably  to  all  laws  divine  and  human } 
nay  that  he  would  not  have  {hewn  common  difcre- 
tion,  if  he  had  neglef^ed  to  teave  fuch  a  vicar  be-> 
hind  him  as  might  execute  all  his  own  powers. 
They  affume  that  the  popes  are  the  fucceffors  of 
Peter,   that  they  have  all  his  powers  as  he  had 
Ghrill's,  and  are,  as  he  was,  the  vicars  of  Chrift*. 
Th4y  affume  a  multitude  of  other  things,  relative 
to  thefe,  which  it  is  unneceffary  I  ihould  ftay  to 
enumerate.     Now  of  thefe  affumptions,  which  are 
the  principal  every  man  is  a  competent  judge  who 
can  read  the  gofpels;  for  we  muft  own  that  no 
powers  like  thofe  which  are  affumed  can  belong  to 
the  church  now,  nor  could  belong  to  the  apoftles 
themfelyes,  unlefs  they  are  evidently  contained  there- 
in :  or  elfe  we  muft  beg  the  queftion  moft  abfurdly,  as 
our  proteftant  writers,  and  the  leafl:  papal  of  yours, 
fuch  as  Du  Pin  and  Giannone,  that  I  may  quote  a 
lawyer  as  well  as  a  divine  have  done.     They  fup- 
pofed  that  Chrift  eftabliflied  a  fociety  diftind  from 
the  civil,  iti  every  fociety  where  his  religion  fliould 
l>e  received,  by  the  commiffion  given  to  his  apoftles 
and  difciples.     Let  us  fuppofe  this  lo  be  true,  for 
the  fake  of  argument.    Let  us  fuppofe,  in  confe- 
quence  of  it,  that  this  fociety  had  a  power  to  make 
laws  for  it's  own  advantage  and  better  government, 

•  Quod  divino  et  Kumano  jure  ita  Temper  fa(fhrm  reperire- 
tur,  Chrifium  fuorum  apoftolorum  principem  conilituiue  Pc- 
trum.  This  is  cited  by  Cafaubon  in  his  fifth  exercit.  on 
Baronius.  Omnia  poteftas  raihi  data  eft  in  coelo  et  in  terra. 
Mat.  xxviii.  i8.  This  is  the  text.  The  papal  commentary 
follows.  Non  videretur  dominus  difcretus  fuilTe,  ut  cum  re- 
vetentia  ejus  loquar,  niii  unicum  poft  fe  talem  vicarium  reii- 
quiifet,  qui  haec  omnia  pofTet.  Vid.  aut  gloffar.  in  extxav. 
unam  fanAam. 

provided 
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provided  thefe  laws  did  not  difturb  the  eftatUiftieif 
order  of  the  ftate^  a«  eftty  oihet  p^krticulai  and 
kwfiul  fociety  has  by  common  tigh^  according  to 
them,  but  not  according  to  truth  lA  ib  great  a  lati* 
tude.    When  all  this  is  yielded  to  them,  all  that 
will  follow  is,  that  fuch  a  fociety  had  a  power  of 
making  by-laws  to  which  all  the  members  of  ft, 
that  is,    all  ecclefiaftics,   wet^  fubje^,   and  they 
alone.    I  fay  ecclefiaftics  alone,  that  the  church  k^ 
phiits  may  not  impofe  on  us  by  an  e<)uivocal  ufe  of 
terms,  nor  employ  the  W6rd  thurch  in  one  fenfe,  in 
one  part  of  their  argumentacioli,  and  in  another 
fenfe,  in  another.    It  they  fay,  and  they  do  £iy, 
that  the  legiflative  power  fpoken  of  was  given  to  the 
religious  fociety,  exclufively  of  the  civil,  their  ar^ 
ffument  dra\^n  from  the  rights  of  particular  fodetses 
IS  good,  ks  far  as  their  fociety  is  concerned.     But 
if  they  fay,  slnd  they  do  fay,  that  the  civil  fodetf 
of  Chriflians  was  and  is  fubje£l  to  thefe  laws,  tbef 
beg  the  queflion,   and   they  grow  aMurd.     The 
Gomparifon  is  no  longer  juft,   nor  the  argument 
good ;  for  tho'  it  be  granted,  that  the  by-laws  of  a 
particular  fociety  may  gdv^li  that  fociety,  ic  is  de« 
nied,  that  they  can  be  laws  to  the  whole  commum* 
ty.     Laws  to  the  whole  community,  no  power  that 
is  not  the  fovereign  power  in  that  community  can 
prefcribe.    I  know  that  the  trite  diftin£tion  between 
fpiritual  and  temporal  is  always  at  hand.     But  I  afk, 
is  this  power  coercive  or  not  ?  If  it  be  not  fo,  a 
power  which  begins  and  ends  in  fpirituality  cannot 
be  very  dangerous  nor  oppreffive.    But  if  it  be  co* 
ercive,  they  may  call  it  fpiritual  as  long  as  they 
pleafe;  it  is  what  I  juft  now  faid,  the  power  of  a 
particular  fociety  to  make  laws,  not  for  themfelves 
alone,  but  for  the  whole  community ;  and  as  much 
as  the  church  advocates  endeavour  to  difguife  the 
abfurdity,  and  to  evade  the  confequences,  this  is 
what  they  mean. 

If 


tl^  this  x^its  n6t  their  meaning,  to  what  putpoie 
Ihould  they  infifl  fo  much,  or  at  all  indeed,  on  the 
gteat  fuperiority  of  the  clet^  as  a  more  holy  order 
over  the  laity,  and  tf  fpintual  power  and  dignity 
over  the  temporal?    This  they  have  all  done  frorii 
Cyprian,  firft  a  magician,  and  afterwards  a  father 
of  the  ehriftian  church,  down  to  that  learned  bigot 
jDodwell,  who  wrote  differtations  on  him..    This 
they  do  even  in  this  country,  and  at  this  hour,  as 
openly  as  they  dare ;  for  let  us  not  be  dieceived  by 
the  low  cunning  and  didimulation  of  Tome.    Whoi^ 
ever  alTerts  that  the  ecclefiaftical  order  is  of  divine 
inftitution,  and  by  that  infticution  independeiitvof 
the  ftite,  whatever  alliance  this  order  may  think  fit 
t&  fuppofe  has  been  made  with  it^  fays  in  effe£^  aA 
that  they  fey  who  fpeak  more  openly,  motfe  honeft- 
ly,  and  more  confiftently.     Giannone^  who  writ  sft 
Naples,  carries  thefe  tiotions  fo  far,  that  he  lies  op^A 
to  ridicule  in  this  particular,  how  refpeftible  zti 
author  foever  he  be  in  generaL    He  quotes  Cicero 
to  fhew  that,  in  the  roman  commonwealth,  they 
who  prefided  over  the  affairs  of  the  ftate  prefidea 
©ver  thofe  of  reh'gion,  by  a  cuflom  derived  from 
their  forefathers ;  and  that  nothing  is  more  worthy 
of  princes  and  men,  diftinguilhed  by  their  knowledge 
in  human  affairs,  than  to  be  fo  likewife  by  their 
knowledge  of  thofe  that  are  divine.     He  fays  that 
thie  two  chara^ers  of  king  and  pried  were  united  of- 
ten in  heathen  governments.     But  that  the  dhriftiaA 
religion  propohng  a  much  moi'e  noble  objeft  thaft 
the  mere  profperity  of  ftate^  and  the  public  tranquil- 
lity, the  dignity  of  the  priefthood  among  Chrlftians 
is  Separated  from  the  imperial  dignity,  and  raifed  aft 
much  above  it  as  things  divine  are  above  things  hu- 
man, as  the  foul  is  more  noble  than  the  body,  and 
as  eternal  happlnefs  is  preferable  to  that  of  this  life. 
,   He  tells  us  afterwards,  that  notwithftanding  this 
wide  difference,  the  two  charafters  may  be  united 
Vol.  IV.  O  o  in 
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in  the  fame  perlbn,  by  an  accellion  of  the  temparal 
to  the  fpiritual  dignity,  not  by  any  accefiion  of  the 
fpiritual  to  the  temporal.  The  reafon  he  gives  is, 
.becaure  ecclefiaflical  dignity,  being  the  greateft, 
cannot  become  an  accellion  to  or  a  dependence  oa 
.the  leaft ;  whereas  the  lead  may  be  in  that  relation 
to  the  greateft :  and  thus  you  fee  that  a  prieft  may 
iloop  to  the  exercife  of  regal  power,  but  a  king  can- 
not be  raifed  up  to  the  exercife  of  ecclefiaitical,  no, 
not  to  that  of  a  country  curate. 

If  a  man,  of  as  much  knowledge  and  as  iittle  bi- 
gotry as  this  hiftonan,  could  publifh  to  the  world, 
for  I  do  not  think  he  believed,  fuch  extravagances^ 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  we  cannot  be  furprifed 
that  thefe,  and  greater  than  thefe  were  taught,  and 
j)ioufly  believed  too,  in  the  ages  of  ignorance  and  fu- 
perdition.     But  if  the  primitive  clergy  maintained 
fuch  notions  in  fpeculation,  they  could  not  maintain 
them  in  praftice.     They  had  been  flieep  among 
wolves  before  Conftantine.     They  were  (heep,  un- 
der the  condud  of  (hepherds,  after  him  :  and  thefe 
ihepherds  or  principal  paftors  were  the  emperors. 
They  became  in  procefs  of  time  wolves  among  flieep: 
and  emperors  themfelves  were  often  the  fheep  they 
preyed  upon.     It  is  not  only  true  that  the  emperors 
meddled  very  far  in  matters  of  religion,  in  matters 
of  dodrine,  I  fay,  as  well  as  of  drfcipline ;  it  is  not 
only  true,  that  councils  were  fummoned  by  their  au- 
thority ;  but  It  is  true  likewife  that  the  clergy  had 
recourfe  to  the  fame  authority,  to  confirm  their  ca- 
nons, and  to  give  thein  the  force  of  laws.     The  ni- 
caean  cauons  were  confirmed  by  Conftantine;  thofe 
of  Conftantinople  by  Theodofius  ;  thofe  of  the  coun- 
•cU  of  Chalcedonia  by  Marcianus :  and  we  need  20 
no  farther  than  the  theodofian  code,  tho'  we  might 
do  fo,  to  prove  that  the  by-laws  of  the  religious  fo- 
clety  acquired  the  force  of  laws,  even  in  points  of 
difcipliqe  that  coficcrned  this  fociety  alone,  by  the 

.  imperial 
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imperial,  not  the  ecclefiaftical  authority,  and  by  be- 
ing infi^rted  among  the  imperial  conflicutions.  So 
that  not  only  the  ratification  of  the  emperors  was 
]>eceirary  to  the  doArines  they  taught ;  but  the  by- 
laws  they  made,  for  the  government  of  their  own 
fociety,  were  fubje£t  to  the  civil  power. 

It  would  not  be  hard  to  fliew,  by  a  multitude  of 
examples,  that  the  church  had  no  more  claim  al- 
lowed in  thofe  days  to  judicial  and  executive  power, 
nor  to  the  immunities  and  privileges  (he  enjoyed, 
than  fhe  had  to  the  legillative  power ;  that  is,  no 
more  than  the  emperors  allowed  her:  unlefs  we 
{Jiould  call  the  power  of  excommunication,  which  I 
fuppofe  bifliops  exercifed  both  before  and  after  Con- 
ftantine  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  their  prefby- 
ters  alone,  wherever  they  durft,  a  part  of  executive 
coercive  power.  But  if  this  may  be  called  execu- 
tive, it  cannot  be  called  coercive.  It  was  a  cenfure, 
it  was  an  exclufion  from  chriftian  congregations ; 
but  this  cenfure,  and  this  exclufion,  operated  on  the 
imagination  alone :  and,  the  puniihment  being  ima- 
ginary, the  power  was  fo  too.  It  was  nothing  more 
till  the  increafe  of  ecclefiaftical,  and  the  concurrence 
of  civil  authority  made  it  more.  In  fhorr,  the  pow- 
er and  dignity  of  the  religious  fociety  were  much 
higher  in  (peculation  and  pretenfion,  than  they  were 
in  practice  and  reality,  even  for  fome  time  after  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  as  high  as  this  emperor 
raifed  them.  The  prelates  in  general,  and  che  bi- 
ihops  of  Rome  in  particular,  before  his  time,  and  in 
it,  made  a  (hew  of  the  greateft  meeknefs,  and  of 
the  greateft  humility  and  fubmiffion  to  the  empe- 
rors ;  tho'  they  were  even  then  in  purfuit  of  the 
greateft  objefts  of  ambition.  The  fucceflbrs  of  that 
wicked  faint,  Gregory,  continued  to  take,  like  him,  . 
the  title  of  fervants  of  the  fervants  of  God,  at  the 
very  time  when  they  facrificed  all  the  fentiments  of 
humanity  to  the  pride  of  being  called  oecumenical 
O  o  2  biihops  ; 
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bifhaps ;  at  the  very  tim^  when  they  medrtaMd,  nay 
when  they  attempted j  to  be  ftiafter*  of  the  laaftcrs 
of  fbc  world.  By  thh  hypocf iticl!  behavior,  and 
by  that  fdly  difUnctioQ  between  fpiritual  and  tempo^ 
rai  poWer^  government  of  the  church,  and  govern* 
ment  of  the  ftate,  they  hindered  men  from  taking  an 
ahrm  that  flicmld  have  been  taken  ft«mer,  and  iheif 
tyranny  was  eftaWiflied  almoft  before  it  ♦  was  per- 
ceived. 

When  the  roman  bifliops  puHed  off  their  maflc, 
and  began  to  contend  openJy  for  power  with  the  em* 
perors,  the  ecclefiaftical  maxims  which  had  been  at 
(limed  for  evangelical  truths,  and  thewhole  tenden^ 
tf  of  which  had  not  been  difcerned,  became  of  in- 
finite  fervice  to  them.  Tfeefe  paradoxes  conld  not 
be'  proved.  But  they  had  been  admitted  ;  and  the 
papal  prefenfions  might  be  proved,  plauHbly  enough, 
to  be  the  neceflary  confequences  of  tht;ra.  Thus  it 
happens  often :  a  few  falfe  prineiples,  uncamioufiy 
received,  eftat>lifh  whole  fyftems  of  ert-or,  and  ab- 
furdity  becomes  capabFe  of  demonftration.  But 
falfe  fpeculaiive  notions  were  not  employed  alone  i» 
the  caufe  of  the  papacy,  Falfe  fi\ds  and  falfe  re- 
cords were  neceflary  •,  and  therefore  forgery  was 
added  to  affumpiion*.  Forgery  is  an  hard  word, 
but  it  mufl:  be  ufed  when  truth  e:xads  that  it  (houkl. 

^  N.  B.  LeDk",  t^fho  was  in  Yel>gionas  iruch  a-  ^iget,  as  In 
pities,  nvakes  4  member  of  the  church  of  Er.gland  affert  in  a 
luppofed  dialogue  between  him  and  a  roman  catholic,  that 
♦here  were  lalfe  gofpcls  and  falfe  cpiftles  afcribetl  to  feveral  of 
the  apdflles»  fet  up  by  hereilcs  in  the  lirft  age;  that  they  we»e 
dcteAedin  that  («me  age,  v;hilft  the  originals  of  what  the  apof- 
tlef  wityfee  were  Aill  in  bein^;  but  that  the  heretics  couid  not 
produce  the  originals  cf  ihcir?,  nor  did  their  copies  agree  one 
'With  another.  For  all  this  he  quotes  Eufebius,  and  adds,  this 
■\V219  not  deciding  the  matter  b/  authority,  but  by  plain  evi- 
dende  of  a  fa<^»  as  of  anv  other' forgery >■  or  fuppofltious  writ- 

I  lay 
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I  fay  ih^y  that  as  it  had  been  em'ployeii)  fbr  haj^ 
l^urpofes  ia  the  early  age&  of  chriftianity,  k  was  ein>- 
^loy^d,  in  thofe  we  fpeak  of  here,  for  purpofefi 
irery  unholy.  No  man  dates  deny  the  firft :  and 
the  advocates  of  Rome  themfelveSy  Baronius  and 
ot^ers^  are  obliged  to  confefs  the  iaft.  Fathers 
were  oppofed  to  fathers,  and  councils  to  council^ 
zbont  canonical  writings ;  traditions  of  the  Weftera, 
CO  traditions  of  th^  eaftern  churches ;  and  thofe  thadt 
vr^jc  moft  diftant  in  time  and  place,  to  thofe  tiiat 
were  nearell  in  both  to  the  fource  of  thefe  very  tn^ 
'^tions.  Add  to  ali  this  the  approved  ctiftom  of 
f peaking  and  writing  agonifticaliy,  or  Ivith  oecono>- 
my,  that  Is,  the  cuftom  of  faying  one  thing  and 
meaning  another ;  which  St.  Jeidm,  that  great  cri- 
tic and  voucher  of  canonical  fcriptutes^  avowed^ 
•praSifed,  and  recommended:  add  this  coniidera- 
,tiori,  I  fay,  to  the  reft,  and  you  will  not  be  fur- 
•prifed  to  hear  it  advanced,  that  we  know  neither 
why  the  gofpels,  the  epiiUes,  atld  the  apocalypfe  w^ 
have,  -were  retained,  or  j-ather  inferted  in  the  ca- 
j>on;  nor  why  thofe  we  have  not  w^rc  rejefteil, 
We  are  farced  to  be  in  this  cafe  abfolutely  implicit : 
and  yet  in  this  cafe^  if  any,  wt  ought  to  have  prodf, 
that  councils  with  integrity  ;  fincc  there  is  fo  great 
•teafon  to  fufpeft,  that  the  fpirit  of  pvty  bad  ^ 
much  to  do  in  determining  what  books  Oiould  be 
deemed  canonical,  as  what  dodrines  ibould  be  deem- 
ed orthodox. 

But  in  tlie  other  cafe,,  we  are  not  obliged  to  he 
fot  im];^icit.  If  ail  tfa(^  canons  of  amient  councils, 
and  every  other  ccclefiafttcal  mx^ument^  had  ^  rfc- 
inained  in  the  hands  of  iht  popes  al'on^,  we  miy  af. 
•fare  ourfelves,  that  they  wojiild  have  been  iill  cor- 
tripted  and  interpolated,  as  fetch  writinga  are  more 
thfail  any  others  expofed  to  be,  zA^  that  tShofe  which 
coDld  not  be  m^e  to  fpeafc  the  lango^  ot'  the  ro- 

man 
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Ttizn  court  would  have  been  fuppreiTed.     Happi/7 
this  fuppreiiion  was  not  praAicable  in  a  full  extent, 
many  of  thefe  antient  records  having  been  prefervcd 
in  other  churches ;  and  it  is  by  the  help  of  cheoi 
that  fo  many  forgeries  hive  been  detefted  fince  rbc 
lefurredion  of  letters.     Some  had  been  detefled 
near  a  thoufand  years  fooner  occaiionally,  when  the 
popes  began  firft  and  faintly  to  (Iretch  their  primacy 
into  a  fuprepiacy ;  a  flagrant  inftance  of  which  is  the 
pretenfion,  that  was  fet  on  foot  by  one  of  them  early 
m  the  fifth   century,    to  a  jurifdi£tion  over  the 
churches  of  Africa.     This  pretenfion  was  founded 
on  a  forged  canon  of  the  nicaenn  council.    I  fay 
forged,    becaufe  when  the  African  bi(hops,    and 
among  them  St.  Auftin,  had  procured  an  authentic 
copy  of  thefe  canons  from  the  Eaft,  no  fuch  canon 
appeared  among  them.     Other  inflances  of  occa- 
lional  forgery  there  are ;  but  we  may  fay,  without 
exaggeration,  that,  from  the  feventh  century  at  the 
latett  downwards,  Rome  was  a  ftorehonfe  of  fiailfe 
traditions,  ialfe  records,  and  every  kind  of  forgery 
that  could  be  of  ufe  to  eflabliOi  the  ^clefiafticalfu- 
premacy  of  her  bifhops  iirft ;  and  when  that  was 
done,  their  fuperiority  of  dignity  and  jurifdidicm 
over  all  the  other  powers  of  the  earth.     This  fund 
increafed  continually  too,  from  the  fixth  or  feventh 
centuries.    The  more,  and  the  more  important  the 
ufurpations  of  this  church  were,  the  more  fuch  ma- 
terials as  thefe  were  wanted  :  and  accordingly  we 
find  tbe  times  of  the  great  increafe,  and  the  great 
want  of  them,  coincide.    The  firft  decretals  were 
forged,  moil  probably,  in  the  feventh  century :  and 
tho'  there  has  been  much  difpute,  whether  tfaeapof- 
toKcal  conilitutions  were  made  by  the  apoflles,  or 
by  their  immediate  difciples,  as  if  it  were  impoffibie 
they  ihould  be  of  a  later  date,  yet  is  it  an  opinion 
more  probable  than  either,  that  they  are  reaily  no 
older  than  the.fixth  century. 

Wfl.4T 
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What  has  been  faid  in  this  efiay  may  ferve  lo 
ihevv,  how  little  refpe^  vould  be  due  to  the  canons  • 
of  council,  if  they  were  gienuine.     But  how  raueh 
reafoxi  have  we  to  neglect  and  defpife  them,  when  * 
we  confider  by  whom  they  were  coHeded,  and  at 
^hat  aereas  thef^  coUe£lion$  came  into  repute; 
when  we  add,  to  the  little  authority  of  the  canons 
themfelves,  the  little  credit  that  the  men  who  coU 
leded  them,  and  who  correded  and  publiflied  them^ 
deferve!  DionyfiujS,  the  little  fcythian  abbot,  made 
the  firft,  colledion  of  them,  at  lead  the  firft  that 
came  into  general  ufe,  in  the  fixth  century  and  at' 
Rome.     After  the  eightt)  they  were  mingled  up 
'  with  decrees  of  popes,  a^d  conftitutions  of  Charic* 
magne,  the  great  inftrument,  as  well  as  patron,  of. 
papal  ufmpations.     The  benedi&in  monk,  Gratian, 
made  a  new  coHe&ion  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
lluSed  it  with  texts  of  fcripture,  as  well  as  opinions 
of  fathers.     Of  the  former  we  fay,  properly  enough, ' 
'f  non,  erat  his  locus,"  and  of  the  latter,  that  they 
do  not  even  deferve  even  the  name  of"  refponfa 
"  prudentum/'     If  he  was,  and  1  think  be  was, 
brother  of  the  mailer  of  the  fentences,  the  two  bre* 
thers  eflabUfh^d  the  two  moA  impertinent  fciences 
that  ever  puzzled  the  heads  of  men  and  difturbed ' 
the  peace  of  the  worljd,  canon  law  and  fdholadic 
theology.     I  fay  nothing  of  the  Clementines,  nor  the  . 
extrayagants.  ^  They  were  publiihed  when  the  ty- 
ranny of  Rome  was  already  confirmed,  and  aire  as 
little  to  my  purpofe  to  be  mentioned  as  the  decretals 
publiflied  by  that  madman  Boniface  the  eighth. 

StJCH  was  the  origin  of  that  fyftem  of  law  which 
is  called  the  canoA  law,  and  by  the  prevalence  oi 
which  the  bifliop  of  one  city,  and  a  few  fuburbica- 
lian  provinces,  invaded  and  fubjeded  to  his  atitho- . 
rity  the  civil  laws  of  every  country,  the  laws  of  na- ' 
tions,  and  the  laws  of  nature  themfelves.  Many  of 
the  decrees  of  popes,  that  the  monkifli  collegers 

folded 
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fe^ed  i&to  this  ecclenaftical  code,  had  aot  bcoi 
iiia(te>  very  probably,  'many  of  them  had  not  htoi: 
executed,  very  certainly,  at  the  time^  aad  <m  Uie 
occaHons  pjtetended ;  and  yet  they  all  acquired,  in 
pr^cefftof  ttcnfs,  a  (iippofed  authenticity,  and  be« 
caoie  prpcedent^  alike.  Jiift  fo,  by  an  iBverfion  of 
all  tbe  rule9  of  good  criticifm  and  of  common  fe&la, 
their  other  forgeries  got  into  credit.  The  leaft  of 
the£^  were  falfe  reprefentation^  of  things  true*  By 
them  vai»  ceremonies,  which  the  popes  were  ad^ 
ngyiitcd  ta  perfotfi^,  and  vain  compliments,  which 
emperors  ai)4  princes  paid  them,  came  in  after-ages 
to  pafs  for  acknowledgments  of  a  right,  and  pre* 
feats  that  were  piade  them,  nay  bipibea  that  were 
given  them,  for  tribute.  The  greateft  were  rbofe 
grofs  lies,  and /all  thofe  fabulous  relations  which 
they  invontpd,  and  propagated,  to  nourifli  fuperfti- 
tioa*  or  to  juftify  ufurpation,  which  were  not  only 
void  of  all  foundation,  but  often  irreconcileahle  to 
hiftory  and  chronology ;  and  which,  however,  were 
repeated  p\l  they  were  bdieved,  on  the  faith  of  h^ 
l:|ulous  legends.  Thus  they  builded  up  a  foveisign- 
ty,  a(  all  times  the  mpft  abfurd,  and  for  alon^ 
time  the  moft  tyrannical,  that  had  ^ver  been  fdt 
oyer  the  weftern  world.  An  uniform  fyftem  of 
ambition  (leadily  and  artfully  purfued,.  from  o^ 
generation  to  another^  through '  ages  of  ignorance 
and  fuperftition,  wherein  it  was  eafy  to  impale  oa 
the  underft^ndings  pf  men,  and  to  direft  their  con- 
fpiences,  eftabliihed  this  tyranny  littfe  by  little,  k 
grew  up  iafleft  frqv^  the  time  it  was  elbibB&ed  la 
the  putikirt;  of  th$  empire,  in.  Britain,  and  ia  Spain 
for  inftance.  It  grew  up  lefs  m  France^  and.it  was 
Rverenced  l(^ft  of  all  at  Rome.  The  l^omans  wesQ 
pleafi^d  to  fee  their  city  become  the  feat  of  chimeric 
cal,  when  it  was  fo  no  longer  of  real  empire.  But 
then  they  qfed  th^r  pontifi^,.  as  they  had  foino> 
times  u&d  tb^ii^  emperocs,    Th^,  abftted  their  con** 

quefts 
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Clefts  abroad^  and  treated  their  peribns  ignomi- 
nioufly  at  home.  Thefe  poniiSs  were  never  more 
r«fpe£te4  in  foreign  nations,  than  they  were  at  the 
time  when  they  gave  the  greateft  fcandal,  and  re* 
ceived  the  greateft  infults  in  Italy.  By  the  means 
and  by  the  condud  that  have  been  mentioned,  how- 
ever, they  were  able,  even  in  fuch  circumftances, 
to  affert  with  fuccefs  the  mod  exorbitant  of  tlieir 
pretepfion«  againft  the  greateft  emperors. 

This  fuccefs  varied  inileed  on  fome  particubr  ooca? 
iions;  but  on  the  whole,  and  in  the  event,  it  was  in 
their  favor.    Thus,  that  I  may  quote  two  examples  at 
leaft,  the  firft  Otho  depqfed  John  the  thirteenth,  in 
the  tenth  century,  for  debauchery  and  treaibn  ;  di« 
redbed  ^nd  confirmed  the  eledion  of  Leo  the  eighth; 
reftored  this  pope  when  be  had  been  expelled  from 
hU  feat  by  a  rival ;  chofe  ^nothgr^  a^d  re-eftablilhed 
the  imperial  right  to  grant  inv^ftitures,  and  to  no. 
minate  the  bifliops  of  Romp,  which  prerogatives' 
had  been  loft  by  the  fucce^ors  pf  Charlemagne* 
Thus,  on  the  other  hand,  Gregory  the  feveath,  in 
the  neict  century,  taking  up  the  cqnteift  about  thefe 
very  prerogatives,  which  was  again  on  foot,'  carried 
it  on  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  all  circumftances 
confidered,  by  what  he  effeded,  and  by  what  he 
put  in  the  power  of  his  fucceflbrs  to  effect,  he  may 
be  efteemed  a  worfe  man  and  a  greater  conqueror 
than  Alexander  or  Caefar.     In  this  comeft,  he  had 
the  addrefs  to  gain  to  his  fide  the  mother  {^nd  tha 
aunt  of  the  emperor  Henry  the  fourth,  and  to  deip 
bauch  in  every  fenfe  of  the  word,  perhaps,  his  cou- 
fin  german  the  countefs  Mathilda.     At  lestft,  the 
manner  in  which  fhe  lived  with  this  dirty*  monk; 
and  which  was  not  at  ail  neceifary  to  the  fupport  of 
a  caufe,  fhe  might  and  did  affed  to  favor  on  a  w 
Ugious  principle,  juftifies  the  accu&tion  fufficiently. 
He  made  the  Saxons  revolt ;  he  divided  the  empire ; 
he  excommunicated  ther  emperor  and  all  his  adhe- 
rents 
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r^its  over  and  over:  and  when  he  was  aflced,  by 
what  right  h«  had  prefumed  to  deprive  this  piincc 
of  his  crown,  and  to  abfolve  the  fubjefls  of  the  em- 
pire from  the  allegiance  they  had  fworn  to  him  ?  He 
anfwered,  that  he  had  done  it  conformably  to  cuf- 
toms  and  ufages  of  his  predeceiTors  *•    Such  cuftom^* 
and  fuch  ufages  before  Hildebrand^  were  entirely 
unknown  to  the  mod  learned  men  in  former  ages, 
as  well  as  in  ours.    But  HiKIebrand  had  precedents 
ready  to  alledge,  but  fome  fuch  are,  I  believe,  men- 
tioned in   letters  of  his  writing.      How,   indeed, 
fhould  he  want  them,  when  Rome  was  a  itore-boufe 
of  afts  of  papal  power  which  were  never  executed, 
nor  would  have  been  fuffered  at  the  times  when 
they  pretended  to  have  been  executed,  but  were 
laid  up  to  be  produced  on  future  occafibns  ?  This 
inftance  maj  ferve  to  prove  by  the  way,  therefore, 
the  truth  of  what  is  faid  above ;  for  whether  tbe 
pope  invented  thele  iabulous  relations  himfelf,  or 
whether  his  fecreiary  furniflied  him  with  falfe  docu- 
ments, as  I  learn  by  a  note  of  Bayle  it  has^  been 
fuppofed  in"^  his  excufe,  thefe  lies  were  coined  in  tbe 
papal  mint.     To  conclude,  this  emperor,  who  camSr 
it  is  faid,  viftorious  out  of  more  than  (ixty  combar«i, 
and  who  had  forced  his  enemy  from  Rome  into  aa 
exile  from  which  he  never  returned  at  Salerne,  wa5 
depofed,    dethroned,    and  confined  to   the  prifon 
where  he  died,  by  his  fon  Henry  the  fifth,  whom 
Pafchal  the  fecond  incouraged  in  his  rebellion,  and 
excited  to  this  cruelty. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  the  fourth,  the  popes 
completed  their  ufurpations  very  foon.  As  they 
robbed  the  emperors  of  the  right  to  confirm  their 
eleftions,  they  robbed  the  clergy  and  the  psopk  of 
the  right  to  eleft  them ;  for  it  was  decreed  at  Man- 
tua,   that   the  cardinals  alone  (hould  cboofe  Ac 

*  Maim,  dccad.  de  Tempi rlc 
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popes.     In  a  council  held  at  Troyes,  it  was  de- 
creed,  that  inveftitures  to  benefices  belonged  to 
the  fovereign  pontiflF  alone ;    becaufe  religion  was 
polluted,   faid  rhefe  reverend  fathers^    when  po-- 
fons  dedicated  to  the  fervice  of  the  heavenly  and 
immortal  king  became  fabjefts  and  vaffals  of  an 
earthly  and  mortal  prince.     In  a  council  held  at 
Rheiuis,  Henry  the  fifth,  who  had  taken  up  his  fa-  ' 
ther's  quarrel  with  the  popes,  tho*  he  had  rebelled 
in  the  fame  quarrel  againft  his  father,  was  excom- 
municated :    and  thefe  circumftances,  with  others 
difcernible  enough  in  hiftory,  determined  him  to  a 
compofition.     He  gave  up  the  right  of  inveftitures ; 
for  he  confented  to  hold  it  by  a  grant  from  the  popc» 
and  not  as  an  imperial  prerogative.    He  confented 
too,  that  this  grant  fhould  be  retrained  to  him  perfon*- 
ally,  and  that  the  prerogative  fhould  belong  folely 
to  the  fee  of  Rome  after  his  deceafe.     The  popes 
were  now  arrived  at  that  height  of  power  and  inde- 
pendency which  had  been  fo  long  the  objefl  of  their 
ambition.     They   have  maintained  themfelves,   as 
ihey  attained  to  it,  by  fomenting  rebellions,  alTafli- 
nations,  maffacres,  and  by  employing  fuperftition 
to  keep  up,  in  every  ftate,  a  private  conference  fa- 
vorable to  the  ecclefiaftical,  and  dangerous  to  the 
civil  authority.     Such  have  been  the  confequences 
of  an  alliance  between  the  moriarchy  and  the  hier- 
archy ;  (for  ihofe  who  talk  of  an  alliance  between 
the  religious  and  civil  fociety,  dcferve  only  con- 
tempt, when  they  affirm,  with  faft  and  common 
fenfe  both  againil  them)  and  I  believe,  that  from 
the  days  of  Charles  the  great  to  the  reformation,  no 
inftance  can  be  brought  of  a  conteft  between  them, 
wherein  the  bifhops  of.  Rome  have  not  prevailed  in 
the  whole,  or  in  fome  very  cflential  points,  by  the 
wife  maxim  of  obferving  conjundures,  and  of  puflr- 
ing  their  pretenfions  to  the  utmoft  with  violence 
and  infolence ;  or  of  reducing  them  to  terms  of  real 

or 
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or  feemlng  moderaliQii.  When  conjun£lures  i^rc 
favorable,  they  buHied  and  ufurped:  when  thefe 
were  unfavorable,  they  whined ;  compofed,  If  they 
could,  and  if  the  could  not,  fubinitted.  Had  the 
civil  powers  of  Europe  feen  their  danger  in  time^ 
and  united  againft  it,  thefe  things  could  not  have 
happened,  nor  the  chriftian  church  have  become  a 
perpetual  fource  of  the  greateft  evils  to  the  chriftian 
world.  But  the  civil  powers  were  divided,  and 
the  popes  growing  of  more  and  more  confequehcc, 
as  their  dignity  and  authority  increafed,  every  fiJc 
was  glad  to  have  them,  and  the  fide  that  bid  moft, 
or  yielded  mod,  was  fure  to  have  them.  France 
had  raifed  and  proteded  them :  and  France  afforded 
a  terrible  example,  even  as  lately  as  the  Sixteenth 
century,  of  her  own  miftaken  policy  in  the  nix^tl} 
and  folbwing  centuries. 

NoTwiTHSTANDiNo  the  great  fuccefs  which  the 
popes  had,  and  the  fuperiority  they  acquired  over 
all  chriftian  princes  by  acquiring  it  over  the  emper« 
ors,  the  ftruggle  was  hard;  the  event  had  bi^a 
fomejtimes  doubtful,  and  it  was  not  very  certain  that 
th«y  would  be  able  to  maintain  the  rights  they  had 
already  ufurped,  or  to  keep  the  laity  in  cooftant 
awe  by  the  thunder  of  excommunications.  To 
irnake  their  work  fure,  therefore,  they  judged  it  ne- 
cefiary  to  invent  (till  new  expedients,  and  to  im? 
prove  every  old  one  that  had  ferved  to  exalt  eccle- 
fiaftical  power  and  dignity.  They  did  more.  They 
found  means  to  divert  the  attention  of  mankind 
from  Europe  to  Afia,  and  to  confirm  infenfibly  the 
tyranny  they  had  ufurped,  by  engaging  the  princes 
and  ftates  of  the  Weft  to  undertake  romantic  expe- 
ditions for  extending  it  into  the  Eaft,  The  epide- 
mical madnefs  of  the  croifades,  which  amlntion^ 
fuperftition,  and  licentioufiiefs  combined  to  nourifli, 
iafted  two  hundred  years :  and  if  thefe  unholy  wars 
did  liot  extend  the  dominion  of  the  church,  nor 

eftablifli 
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eltablidi  the  papal  power  in  the  countries  ^here 
they  were  made,  both  the  church  and  the  popes 
fbund  their  account  in  them  feveral  ways,  wherd 
they  meancd  much  more  to  find  it.  The  croifades 
y»ere  confpiracies  of  the  religious  againft  the  civil 
fociety  of  Europe.  Thefe  two  focieiies  were  nearly 
on  a  ballalice  of  power.  The  croifades  ttirned  it  in 
favor  of  the  former.  Mezeray  chinks,  that  the  un-* 
eafy  and  dangerous  fituation  of  his  affairs  in  Italy, 
determined  Urban  the  fecond  to  come  into  France,* 
when  he  held  the  council  of  Clermont  there,  and 
that  the  promoting  of  the  firft  expedition  againft* 
the  Saracens  was  nothing  more  than  a  pretence  he 
t60k.  Btit  he  had  no  need  of  any  fuch  pretence* 
He  was  a  frenchman :  and  France,  as  Mezeray. 
himfelf  fay^,  was  the  ordinary  reftige  of  the  popes/ 
Befides,  when  he  had  refolved  to  put  in  executioii 
this  unchriftain  proje6k,  he  could  not  fail  to  fee  that 
there  was  no  country  then  iii  Europe  wherein  this 
fcene  of  farce,  which  was  to  produce  fo  many  fcenes 
of  fragedy,  could  be  afted  with  fo  much  advantage 
as  in  France.  Italy  and  Germany  were  divided  be- 
tween him  and  the  emperor.  Spain  was  the  theatre' 
of  one  perpetual  war  againft  the  Moors.  Britain 
tras  ftrperftitious  enough,  but  Britain  lay  in  a  re* 
mote  comer  of  the  world:  the  norman  invafion 
was  juft  over,  and  the  new  government  fcarce  fet- 
tled. France  was  liable  to  none  of  thefe  objeftions  r 
and  the  fuccefs  which  his  hoHnefs  had  there  might 
furpafs  his  expeftations,  as  it  furpaffes  al'moft  the 
belief  of  pofterity.  The  enthufiaftic  fury,  for  ftich 
It  was^  infufed  at  Clermont  by  the  pope,  and  fc- 
menteid  by  his  emiflaries  every  where  elfe,  became 
at  once  an  epidemical  diftemper,  and  all  Europe 
grew  delirious.  Princes  abandoned  their  domi- 
nions,  and  private  men  their  patrimonies,  to  the- 
care  and  proreQiion  of  the  church.  Befides  innii^ 
racrable  frauds  that  the  clergy  committed,  the  re- 
gulars 
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gnlars  efpecially,  to  invade  the  poflTeflions  of  the  larty ; 
the  laity  was  obliged  to  fell  them  on  thefe  occafions, 
and  the  clergy  was  ready  and  able  to  buy.  No  won- 
der, therefore,  fincc  power  always  follows  property, 
if  the  religious  fociety  was  ftrengthened  by  being 
enriched ;  if  the  civil  was  weakened  by  being  im- 
poverlfhed,  and  if,  upon  the  whole,  the  church 
gave  the  law  to  the  ftate. 

Many  other  expedients  were  employed,  Kkefo 
many  underprops  to  fupport  the  fame  fyllem.  They 
were  lefs  obferved  as  luch,  becaufe  they  carried  an 
appearance  of  religious  aufterity  and  felf-denial,. of 
edification  not  of  acquifition.     Some  of  the  men 
who  furniflied   thefe  expedients,  and    who  made 
them  effeftual  to  the  purpofes  of  ecclefiaftical  am- 
bition, were  the  bubbles  and  the  viftims  of  ihdr 
own  fuperftitious  zeal.     But  fools  have  been  always 
led,  in  matters  of  religion  efpecially,  by  defigning 
knave?.     Hermits  had  been  fummoned  from  their 
folitudes,  on  feme  occafions,  to  fupport  a  turbulent 
feditious  bifliop  ;  one  example  of  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  above.     How  much  more  eafy  was  it  for 
that  univerfal  bifhop,  the  pope,  when  religious  or- 
ders multiplied,  as  they  did  prodigioufly  in  the  ages 
we  fpeak  of  here,  and  when,  whoever  inflituted,  he 
confirmed  them,  to  employ  thefe  (landing  armies  of 
monks  more  filently,  but  more  efFeftually  too,  in 
his  fervice  ?     The  croifades  gave  much  occafion  to 
thefe  inftitutions ;  and  the  extravagance  was  carried 
fo  far  that  military  orders  were  inftituted  zmongthe 
reft,  that  is,  orders  of  men  whofe  particular  profef- 
fion  obliged  them  lo  defend  and  propagate  chrito- 
nity,  as  long  as  they  lived,  by  cutting  of  throats. 
This  indeed  was  the  general  profefGon  of  all  thok 
who  took  the  badge  of  the  rrofs,  whenever  a  pope 
thought  fit,  for  the  time  at  lead  for  which  they  en- 
gaged.     I  fay,  whenever  a  pope  thought  fit;  be- 
caufe this  cruel  expedient,  which  bad  been  emp'^y^^ 

originally 
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originsklly  againft  the  Mahometans,  was  employed 
aftervrards  againft  Chriflians,  againft  all  fuch  as 
were  called  hetetics,  when  every  man  was  called  by 
that  name  who  did  not,  becaufe  he  could  not,  think 
as  the  church  of  Rome  ordered  him  to  think,  or  who 
exclaimed  againfl  the  abominable  corruptions  of  chat 
court* 

Among  the  ercpedieftts  by  which  the  religious  fo* 
ciety  was  attached  to  the  pope  independently  of  their 
laWnil  fovereigns,  and  to  the  church  independently 
of  the  ftate,  that  of  a  forced  celibacy  was  one.  They 
were  adiftind  order  of  men,  and  had  a  fepar ate  in- 
tereft  from  the  other  fociety  before.  But  by  this  in- 
ftitution,  every  band  that  might  have  united,  fome 
of  them  at  lead  to  it,  was  cut  off,  under  the  fpeci- 
ous  pretence  of  a  greater  degree  of  chriftian  purity 
and  perfection.  Monks  and  nuns  took  a  vow  of 
chaftity,  wherein  celibacy  was  included,  according 
to  the  logic  employed  for  this  political  purpofe :  and 
it  was  manifeftly  neceffary  to  the  fame  purpofe,  that 
the  fecular  clergy  fliould  be  put  under  the  fame  re- 
ftraint.  They  were  intended  to  mingle,  more  than 
the  others,  with  civil  fociety.  Their  habitudes 
were  much  the  fame,  and  their  intereft  not  fo  fepa- 
rate.  There  was,  therefore,  the  more  danger  that 
ihey  might  contra^  a  love  for  the  civil  conftitution 
of  their  country,  prefer  their  king  to  the  pope,  and 
reverence  a  parliament  or  aflembly  of  the  ftates 
more  than  a  council.  All  that  could  be  done  to  pre- 
vent  fo  great  a  mifchief  was  to  hinder  this  attachment 
to  their  country  from  increafing,  by  that  natural  at- 
tachment which  fathers  of  families  have  to  their 
children.  This  was  feen  early,  and  the  bifliops  of 
Rome  had  taken  upon  them,  as  far  back  as  the  fe- 
venth  century,  to  forbid  the  marriages  of  priefts* 
Their  orders  had  been  rejefted  by  fpm;i,  by  the  Spa- 
niards  particularly,  and  had  been  ill  obeyed  in  ge- 
neral    But  Celibacy  was  now  injoined  more  ftri£lly, 

and  . 
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and  enforced  more  powerfully.  Decrtfes  <jf  p&pes^ 
canons  of  councils,  all  kinds  of  authority,  were  em- 
ployed :  and  it  muft  be  confeffed^  to  the  honor  of 
ecclefiaflical  policy,  that  the  yoke  impofed  was  ren- 
dered as  light  as  pofGble  by  connivance,  and  evea 
by  indulgence.  The  concubinage  of  priefts  was  to- 
lerated, nunneries  became  brothels,  and  if  among 
the  (landing  expences  of  convents,  a  reafonable  al- 
lowance was  not  made  to  the  monks  for  the  neceC- 
fary  expences  of  fornication,  "  ad  purgandos  renes,** 
and  on  a  principle  of  health,  which  has  been  faid  but 
may  be  denied ;  this  at  leaft  Is  notorious,  that  the 
fathers  were  left  to  provide  for  their  health,  in  the 
bed  manner  that  they  could,  by  fimple  fornication, 
or  by  adultery. 

As  this  expedient  attached  the  whole  clergy,  more 
intimately,  to  the  general  interefl  of  the  church, 
and  to  the  particular  inteteft  of  the  pope,  aurieular 
confeffion  and  private  penance  wete  defigned  to  at- 
tach the  people  more  intimately  to  the  clergy**  Pub* 
He  confeffions  and  public  penance,  as  they  had  been 
praflifed  ifi  the  primitive  church,  might  impofe 
more,  and  be  a  greater  reftraint  on  vice  and  immo- 
rality. But  when  it  was  thought  fufficient  that  all 
this  paffed  privately  between  the  confefTors  and  the 
penitents,  many  advantages,  which  were  deemed 
preferable  to  fuch  a  reftraint,  refulted  from  the  mo- 
dern pradlice.  Penitents  were  exempted  from  pub- 
lic (hame ;  if  they  blulhed,  they  bluflied  in  a  cor- 
ner :  and  confeffors  had  the  mod  fccret  tranfaAions, 
nay  the  thoughts  and  defigns^  of  mankind  in  their 

*  N.  B.  WHatcvcr  private  confeiBons,  as  wcU  as  oAerS, 
ttiight  Kavc  been  ptafliled  amicntly,  the  law  by  which  cveiy 
perfoti  is  obliged  once  in  a  year,  I  think,  to  cbnfei^  all  his  fits 
to  his  proper  prieft,  was  not  made  till  Innocent  the  third  goi  it 
ftnadled,  among  fevcral  that  were  calculated  merely  to  advance 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  priefthood,  in  the  lateran  coun- 
cil. 

JteepiDg 
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keeping.     They  had  more :  they  had  not  only  a 
general  influence  over  private  confcience,  but  the 
means  of  exercrfing  this  influence  in  private;  the 
means  of  teaching  privately  what  they  dared  not 
preach  publicly,  and  of  inftilling  into  the  minds  of 
men  every  principle  and  paflion  they  pleafed.     This 
expedient  advanced  the  papal  empire  more  than  any: 
it  made  the  bifliop  of  Rome,  in  fome  circumilances, 
as  terrible  as  the  old  man  of  the  mountain,  and  in- 
abled  ecclefiaftical  ambition  to  do,  more  direftly, 
more  regularly,  and  more  conftantly  than  before, 
all  the  mifchief  that  has  been  imputed  to  religion. 
A  very  moderate  knowledge  of  hiftory,  ecclefiaftical 
and  civil,  antient  and  modern,  will  furnifh  exarn^ 
pies  enow  to  confirm  this  truth.     It  is  impoflible  to 
read  without  horror,  for  inftance,  the  accounts  we 
have  of  the  ambition,  infolence,  and  perfidy  of  Ha- 
drian and  Alexander,  in  their  difputes  with  Frederic 
the  firft,  whom  Hadrian,  like  the  king  of  the  aflaf- 
fins,  endeavored  to  have  drowned,  ftabbed,'  or  de- 
ftroyed  by  magic ;  and  whom  Alexander,  they  fay, 
infulted,  in  the  words  of  the  pfalmift,  **  fuper  afpi- 
"  dem  et  bafilifcum  ambulabis/'     As  little  can  we 
rtad,  without  the  fame  fentiment,  the  proceedings 
of  Gregory  the  ninth,  a  worthy  fucceflbr  of  the  fe- 
venth,  in  the  next  century,  that  is  the  thirteenth, 
againft  the  fecond  Frederic.     But  if  all  thefe  hifto- 
ries,  and  others  of  the  fame  kind  were  wanting,  and 
we  had  no  other  than  that  of  Thuanus,  that  of  Thu- 
anus,alone  would  ferve  the  purpofe,  and  the  better 
for  being  nearer  our  own  lime.     That  wife  and  ho- 
neft  hiftorian  acknowledges,  that  all  the  iniquities 
of  the  league  were  hatched  and  nurfed  up  to  matu- 
rity in  the  confelTionals  j  after  which,  the  eflPefts  of 
this  private  influence  were  publicly  avowed,  the  fo- 
v^reignty  of  the  popes  over  all  other  fovereigns,  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  in  matters  appertaining  to 
religion,  the  infallibility  of  their  judgments,  their 
Vol.  IV,  P  p  difpenfing 
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^i^ienfiGg  and  dqpofmg  powqr,  tbe  duty  of  r^Bra9 
in  fomc  cafes,  and  the  merit  of  aflaiIinati<Mi  in  others* 
iirere  propagated  from  the  pulpits :  and  what  their 
paftors  preached,  the  people  executed. 

It  might  ie  expcded,  perhaps,  that  the  quarrek 
:which  arofe  after  the  reign  of  Charles  the  great,  from 
a  confix^  of  ipif itual  and  temporat  prerogatives  an^ 
juriididion,  as  well  as  thofe  difturbances  Si^hich  axo& 
from  diiBfenting  opioions  about  articles  of  faieh^  and 
points  of  do^hine,  long  before  his  time,  would  be 
appeafed,  and  prevented  for  the  future,*  by  tbeeila- 
blifhment  of  tins  papal  monarchy.    3ut,  if  fuch  aa 
,cxpe&ation  was  entertained,  it  was  wholly  difap* 
pomted*    The  fucceffors  of  Gr^ory  the  ieventb 
took  eviery  opportunity  of  affertmg  their,  right  to  all 
>he  powers,   tempoi:al   and  fpiiitual,   that  he  had 
claimed,  and  of  exercifing  them  as  vicars^ of  Chrift. 
There  is  a  decree  of  Boniface  the  eighth,  who  was 
l:ersable,  lefs  fuccefsful,  and  more  mad,  if  poi&ble, 
than  Hildebrand,  that  holds  it^s  place  in  the  canoa 
law,  and  that  declares  fubjeftipn  to  theToman  pon- 
tiff  rieceffary  to  the  falvation  of  every  human  crea- 
ture  *.     This  fubjeftion  too  is  not  confined  to  fpirL- 
tuals ;  for,  in  the  extravagants,  he  claims  a  right 
to  tfe  two  fwords,  and  affcrts  a  jurifdrftion  over  all 
temporal,  as  well  as  fpiritual  authority  f .     This  ju- 
riididioa  waa  confirmed  by  the  council  of  Lateran, 
and  was  founded  in  the  theology  of  thpfe  doftors^ 
who  m^ide  a  chriftianity  of  their  own,  with  little  re- 
gard to  that  of  Chrift  whofe  name  it  bore,  and  often 
m  plain  contradiclicn  to  his  gofpeK     Thus  StrTho- 
mas,  the  evangelical  doftor,  as  he  has  been  called 
very  improperly  and  very  impertinently,  pretended 
to  prove,  by  fliameful  prevarications,  that  fuch  a 

*  Subcfle  TomatiO  pontifici. 

+  Regem  fe  return,  irtindi  monarcham,  UQlcum  in  fpirini- 
«Ubu3.  et  temporakbua  dominum  promul^aviit. 

fubmi01c»i 
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fubmiSon  as  the.popes  required  was  an  eflential  con- 
dition of  falvadon :  and  he,  like  the  reft  of  his  tribe, 
and  their  mafters.the  popes,  inflamed  the  diflentions 
about  articles  of  faith  and  dodrines,  as  much  as 
about  prerogatives  and  }urirdi£tions. 

To  what  puxpoie  fhould  I  quote  any  more  in« 
fiances,  to  ihew  thai;  this  has  been  the  proceeding 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  as  I  have  aflerted  before^ 
and  as  I  aflert  now  over  again,  from  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries!  The  fad:, is  notorious.     But 
yet  this  doftrine  had  never  been  acquiefced  in  uni« 
verfally.    Sometimes  kings,  nay  fometimes  coun« 
cils,  had  oppofed  it :  and  the  reformers,  in  the  (ix« 
teenth  century,   were  fo  far  from  advancing  any 
thing  new  on  this  head,  that  numbers  of  Chnftians 
in  the  Weft,  as  well  as  all  the  churches  in  the  Eaft, 
had  conftantly  dlTowned  it  during  every  intervening 
age,  and  that  the  former  had  fuffered^  rather  than 
to  own  it,  the  moft  cruel  perfecutions.    Thus  the 
;  fame  conflifts  of  jurifdiftion  were  frequently  re- 

newed, and  the  fame  calamities  continued  by  the 
fame  pertinacious  fpirit  of  ambition ;  till  princes  be- 
ing tired  with  thefe  ftruggles,  they  came  little^  by 
little,  at  different  times  and  in  different  places,  to 
certain  terms  of  accommodation.  Princes  renewed 
u  with  the  popes  their  former  alliances  with  the  hier* 

j;  archy,  and  compounded  the  beft  they  could  with 

^  the  tyrant  they  had  acknowledged.    But  notwitb- 

^{  ftanding  thefe  compofitions,   and  tho'  the.popes 

^"j  dare  not  exercife  their  pretended  rights  as  they  did 

^^  formerly,  they  keep  up  their  pretenfions,  in  hopes 

^  that  an  happy  revival  of  ignorance  and  barbarity 

I  may  do  them,  jTooner  or  later,  as  much  good  as  the 

unhappy  refdrredion  of  letters  did  ^^m  hurt. 

f 
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Such  as  I  have  fl;etched  them  rudely,  but  tnify^ 
were  the  ecclcfiaflical  and  papal  nfurpatiolis  on  ci- 
vil fovereignty,  complete  almoll  before  avowed,  and 
oppofed  as  foon  as  avowed.     But  the  other  uAirpa- 
tions  of  Rome  were  different  in  their  direftioxiy  and 
ia  their  courfe.     The  inteniion  of  tliefe  being  to  veft 
in  the  bifi^op  of  that  fee  the  fole  right  of  deciding  in 
matters  of  faith  and  doSrine,  either  immediately 
without,  or  ultimately   with  the  concurrence  of  a 
council,    and  by  way  of  confirmation,  they  were 
"plainly  diiefted  apaiiifl  all  the  inferior  ranks  in  the 
hierarchy:  ar.J  thus,  whilit  piinces  and  Hates  de- 
fended their  own  rights  by  conltant,  tho*  uncon- 
certed  tlForts,  they  left  the  pope  at  liberty  to  deal 
with  his  fiil\ji  fts,  for  fuch  the  clergy,  even  the  pre- 
lates h::d  made  themfelves,  as  he  thought  fit,  and  to 
proceed  in  his  judgments  with  their  advice,  or  uiih- 
out  it.     The  confequence  foon  followed  ;  the  laity 
believed  as  the  church  taught,  and  the  church  taught 
as  the  pope  pronounced.     But  we  muft  not  imagine, 
that  this  ufurpatioh  on  a  prerogative  the  church  had 
always  exercifed  by  her  repreft^ntative  affembiies, 
convened  without  ths  papal  authority,  and  afting 
indepcndetly  on  it,    was  admitted,  becaufc  either 
the  rd^ligious  or  the  civil  focicty  thought  it  belonged 
to  the  pope  by  divine  right ;  or  bccaufe  the  former 
being  unable  to  leJilt  it  without  the  abatement  and 
aid  of  the.  latter,  the  latter  negle6ied  it  as  uncon* 
cerned  in  it.  Neither  of  there  fociciies  could  believe, 
that  tTJs  prerogaiive  btlonged  to  the  pope  by  divine 
right,  which  the  greateft  authorities  and  the  recent 
pradlice  of  the  whole  ecclefiaftical  order  contra- 
dicted :  and  if  we  confider  the  paflages  of  preceding 
ages,  we  fhali  find  reafoh  to  believe,  that  princes 

and 
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^ind  civil  magiftrates  did  not  fuffer  this  uliirpation 
to  take  place,  becaufe  they  neglefted  it,  or  thought 
themfelves  unconcerned  in  it,  but  becaufe  they  de- 
lired,  that  it  might  take  place.  What  is  here  faid 
deferves  to  be  explained  :  and  when  it  is  fo,  tho*  it 
be  fimply  \ny  conjecture,  1  think  it  will  juftify  it- 
felf. 

From  the  time  there  had  been  fuch  a  thing  as 
chiiftianity  in  the  world,  Chriftians  had  been  divid- 
ed not  only  about  compliments,  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, "  fi^ch  filly  things,*'  fays  Hooker  «  that  very 
"  eafinefs  doth  make  ihem  hard  to  b.e  jdifputed 
"  about  in  ferious  manner*,**  but  about  every  im- 
portant article  cf  their  rcligfon  ;  and  as  fcon  as  they 
had  power  in  their  hands,  they  perfecuted  one  ano- 
ther,  and  difturbed  tlie  peace  of  tlie  empire.     To . 
remedy  this  evil,   councils   were   employed :    bu,t 
councils  defined  and  decreed  to  little  purpofe.     To 
fupport  their  dccifions.  the  authority  of  th.e  empe- 
rors was  employed.     Some  of  thefc,  like  'r.beodor 
fws,  made  the  moft  f?mgujnary  laws,  aud  exercife4 
the  moft  cruel  tjrranny,  in  the  cauCe  of  orthodoxy.. 
Others  of  them  leemed  to  have  fo  much  concern  fcr 
the  church,  that  they  had  none  for  the  empire  ;  like 
Honorius,  who  was  e^ctremely  bufy  at  Ravenna  ip 
pnnifliing  manicheans,  donatifls,  pTifcilliahift^,  and 
heretics  of  every  denomination,  whilft  the  Goths 
marched  without  oppofition  to  Rome..     4.II  thi?, 
however,  proved  ineffedlual,  and  new  heads  fprout- 
ed  out  from  the  hydra  of  theology,  as  fail  as  the  fpl- 
ritual  and  temporal  fwords  lopped  them  off.     h 
could  not  be  orherwife.     The  fcriprures  are  a  fure 
criterion  of  orthodoxy,  when  they  are  applied  no 
forther  than  they '  were  defigned  to  be  fuch  :  ajid 
they  could  be  defigned  to  be  fuch  no  farther  than 
they  are  intelligible  and  plain.     lie  v.'ho  pretends  to 

*  Ep.  dedicat. 

employ 
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employ  this  rule  any  farther,  profanes  the  fcnptures^ 
and  abiifes  himfelf  or  others.  This  criterion,  con^- 
iidered  under  the  image  of  a  rule,  miy  be  (aid  to 
mark  out  to  us  the  great  points,  the  inches^  and  the 
feet,  for  initance.  But  the  lefs  dimeniions,  the 
lines,  for  inftance,  are  not  marked,  or  they  ate  not 
difcernible.  The  matter  builder,  who  put  this  rule 
iiito  our  hands,  that  we  might  work  out  our  faiva* 
tioh  by  it,  proportioned  the  rule  to  the  work.  How 
came  we  then,  paultry  builders  that  we  are !  to 
mark  new  and  more  minute  diviiions  on  this  rule; 
to  alter  it,  under  pretence  of  making  it  more  com- 
plete, and  to  meafure  and  to  build  by  guefs  ?  The 
gbfpel  is  the  rule :  theology  is  the  rule,  thus  altered. 
He  who  adheres  to  one,  founds  his  religion  on  di- 
vine,  he  who  adheres  to  the  other,  on  human  autho- 
rity ;  the  firft  infallible  and  fixed,  the  fecond  preca- 
rious atid  variable. 

Metaphysics  and  tradition,  their  own  whimiies 
and  thofe  of  their  predeceffors,  guided  the  clergy, 
and  conftituted  their  theology.  They  never  confi- 
dered  the  word  of  God  naked,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  nor 
ever  looked  at  it,  except  through  a  theological  me- 
dium, through  which  every  man  might  fee  whatever 
he  had  a  mind  to  fee  in  lU  Many  of  the  queftions 
that  arofe,  were,  in  no  degree,  objeds  of  reafon: 
and  no  men  living  were  lefs  fit  than  the  fisithers  of 
the  church,  the  greateft  of  them,  St.  Chryfoftom  or 
St  Jerom,  and  St.  Ambrofe  or  St.  Auftin,  to  fpeak 
or  write  on  any  fubjeft,  that  required  a  clear  deter- 
mination of  ideas,  a  clofenefs  of  reafoning,  ah  evan- 
gelical candor,  or  even  common  ingenuoufnefs.  Be- 
ndes,  that  it  was  diiScuIt  very  often  to  know  whe- 
ther  thefe  men  fpoke  fincereiy,  or  with  oeconomy, 
they  declaimed  much :  and  thofe  of  them,  who  pre- 
tended to  reafon,  reafoned  ill.  They  perverted  the 
fenfe,  and  defamed  the  characters  of  their  adverfa* 
ries :  they  quibbled  and  cavilled^  and  then  decided 

dogmatically 
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4ogmAiicatiy  <Hl  fubjeas  they  did  not  uriderftand; 
as  St.  AtiftiA  did,  I  prefurae,  in  the  cafe  of  pefagia- 
nifm,  and  lix  the  dddrine  of  abfolute  predeftmation, 
which  he,  after  St.  Paul,  and  Calvin  after  him,  en- 
deavored to  ^ftablifh.  Their  pcrfonal  partialities, 
the  Ipirit  of  party  and  fafltion  vi^ere  m^nifeft;  as  iti 
the  cafe  of  Origen,  vi^ho  did  great  honor  and  fervicc 
to  the  chriftian  church,  and  yet  was  condemned  by 
the  fame  prelate  that  ordained  SyneftniB  Inihop  of 
3Ptoleu'ai$,  tho'  the  honefl:  philofopher  declined  this 
honor,  and  decUred  he  would  neither  abandon  his 
wife,  nor  fevetal  of  thofe  platonrc  opinions,  that 
were  repugnant  to  the  chiriftran  doftrine.  There 
'  are  fo  many  examples  to  juftify  this  charge,  in  every 
part  of  it,  that  if  aiiy  choleric  divine  ihould  pre- 
fume  to  deny  it,  the  famje  fate  might  attend  him  and 
the  fathers  he  took  under  his  proteftion,  as  attended 
them  and  the  monk  who  defended  them  againft  Bat- 
^eyrac.  The  charge  might  be  proved  out  of  their 
own  works,  and  tfidr  theology  fncwn  to  be  no  better 
ihah  their  ethics^ 

I  Have  touched  over  again,  among  others,  fonle 
things  that  have  been  mentioned  already,  in  order' 
to  infroduce  my  conjecture  about  the  reafon  that 
might  deterijnine  the  civil  po^Xrers  to  make  no  oppo- 
fition  to  the  popes  when  they  aflumed  firft  an  abfo- 
lute  authority,  even  fuperior  to  that  of  counctis,  in 
matters  of  faith,  and  in  all  matters  of  doftrine  and 
difcipline.  Their  reafon  muft  have  been  polrtical. 
it  could  not  be  religions.  The  manner  of  holdmg 
the  firft  council  at  Jerufatem,  and  the  mnnncr  of  de- 
creeing in  it,  as  they  are  reprefenteil  in  the  fifteenth 
of  the  afts,  made  ftrongly  for  the  councils,  and  not 
at  all  for  the  popes.  This  was  certainly  the  firft 
council,  a  precedent  for  all  others,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  their  authority  over  the  whole  church.  No 
man,  I  believe,  before  Baronius,  had  difcoveredj, 
that  Ghrift  himfelfJbeld  a  council,  and  thai  he  pre- 

firled 
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fided  in  it  when  he  called  his  difciples  to  him  aixiif 
a(ked  them  firft,  as  one  who  enquired  about  new^, 
whom  men  faid  that  he  was ;  and  next  as  a  prefidenc 
who  took  their  opinions  whom  they  faid  that  he  was* 
But  this  little  fophiftry  was  meaned  to  infinuate^ 
that  as  Chrift  gave  the  keys  on  this  occaAon  to 
Peter  and  his  fucceflbrsj   fo  he  gave  them  parti- 
cularly a  fuperiority  over  councils,   nay,   that  he 
rendered  thefe  the  leaft  ufeful   affembUes  in    the 
world.     Peter   alone   pronounced    the    decree    of 
this  type  of  a  council  f ;  and  tho*  the  others  af- 
fented,  no  doubt,  yet  does  it  not  appear  that  the 
form  of  confujting  them  was  obferved.     The  prac- 
tice of  the  church  afforded  no  more  reafcn,  than  the 
terms  of  the  gofpel,  for  this  fuperiority  of  the  popes 
over  councils;  but  the  woeful  experience  of  many 
ages  ihewed  how  inadequate  the  inflitution  of  coun- 
cils themfelves  was  to  the  purpofe  of  preferving  uni- 
formity in  chriftian  churches,  and  peace  in  chriflian 
flates :  and  this  political  confideration  became  a  fuf- 
ficient  reafon  to  the  civil  powers  for  favoring,  or  at 
leaft  for  not  oppofing  the  ufurpation  of  the  popes,  in 
the  inftance  we  fpeak  of  here. 

It  had  been  found  neceffary,  even  in  the  apo/lo- 
lical  age,  to  el^ft  a  prefbyter  in  every  church,  who 
might  preferve  the  unity  of  it  by  his  authority,  and 
prevent  the  fchifms  which  arofe  perpetually.  This 
was  the  inftituiion  of  bifhops.  As  chriftianity 
fpread,  as  biihops  multiplied,  as  they  grew  more 
powerful,  and  as  theology  grew  more  and  more  con- 
tentious, the  fame  expedient,  that  had  been  found 
ufeful,  if  not  wholly  effeclual,  to  preferve  the  uni- 
formity of  particular  churches,  might  feem  the  mod 
proper  to  be  employed  for  the  fame  purpofes  in  the 
uniyerfal  church :  and  in  this  cafe  who  fo  fit  to  be 
the  univerfal  bifhop  as  the  bifliop  of  Rome  ?    Rome 

"^  Matt.  xvi.     Mark  viii.     Luke  ix. 
t  A6tio  Chrliii  tjpum  quendam  expTimit  celebrandi  conci- 
lium. 

had 
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luid  been  the  feat  of  empire,  when  the  empire  h^d 
been  in  it's  glory.     If  the  dignity  of  cities  was  to  de- 
ter raine,  as  it  had  always  done,  the  dignity  of  fees, 
tfcere  was  none  that  could  vie  with  that  of  Rome.  If 
a  right  derived  from  St.  Peter,  the  fiippofed  prince 
of  the  apoflles,  was  to  determine,  there  was  none 
neither,  in  this  cafj?,  to  vie  with  that  cf  Rome. 
Antioch,  the  firft  bilhopric  of  Peter,  had  yielded  to 
the  fecond  imperial   city,    Conftantinople.     Who 
could  vie  then  with  the  bifhop  of  the  firft  imperial 
city,  that  pretended,  and  was. belieyed  to  have  been 
the  fecond  bilhopric  of  Peter,  as  well  as  the  fcene 
of  his  martyrdom. 

It  is  true,  that  fome  bifliops  of  Rome  had  erred 
moft  grievoufly  in  their  judgments,  and  been  fcan- 
dalous  in  their  manners.     But  others  had  retrieved, 
in  fome  degree,  the  honor  of  the  fee :  and  if  the  he- 
refies  and  vices  of  popes  were  made  obje£bions  againft 
them,  in  this  cafe,  what  church  was  there  that  could 
boaft  an  uninterrupted  fucceffion  qf  orthodox  and 
pious  prelates  ?    In  fhoit,  all  the  ichurches  of  the 
Weft  had  contrafted,  in  procefs  of  time,  fuch  an 
habitual  reverence  for  that  of  Rome,  that  her  opi- 
nions in  matters  of  religion  and  cpnfcience  had  been 
frequently  afked,  and  that  the  judgments  of  her  bi- 
fhops  had  been  received  v/iih  an  apparent  fubmiffion, 
even  by  thofe  who  did  not  acknowledge,  till  long 
afterwards,  a  power  to  impofe  them.     The  churches 
of  Spain  and  of  Gaul  afford  a  moil  remarkable  in- 
ftance  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  in  the  famous  cafe  of 
the  proreflion  of  the  holy  ghoft.     Both  of  them  paid 
a  great  regard  to  the  papal  authority  in  matters  of 
this  kind :  the  latter,  I  think,  moft  and  fooneft  ; 
tho*  the  former  has  outftripped  her  fince  in  a  bigot 
attachment  to  it :  and  yet  both  thefe  churches  had 
added  the  words  **  filioque,"  in  order  to  declare 
their  belief,  that  the  holy  ghoft  proceeded  from  the 
fon  as  well  as  the  father,  to  the  conftantinopolitarv 

creed; 
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creed,  dot  only  without,  but  againff  the  cdnfta^  of 
the  popes.  This  addition  too  «rts  not  only  main* 
tained  three  hundred  yearsf  together,  but  iinpofed, 
at  laft,  on  the  church  of  Rome ;  one  of  her  infalE* 
ble  bifhops  having  admitted  it  into  his  creed  very 
wifely,  and  chofen  to  authorife,  what  he  could  not 
alter,  rather  than  fuffer  fo  great  a  part  of  the  weflem 
church  to  (land  in  oppofidon  to  his  infalBbility,  at 
the  very  time  when  the  eftabliihment  of  it  was  at- 
tempted. 

Aft£R  this  time  the  clergy  grew  more  obfequi* 
ous  to  the  popes,  and  more  infolent  to  their  princes ; 
for  as  the  power  of  the  former  increafed,  their  inde- 
pexxdency  on  the  latter  iiicreafed  with  it.     If  it  had 
not  been  fo,  we  ihould  have  heard  of  more  oppofi. 
tions  to  the  doftrines  of  Rome,  and  thofe  we  do 
hear  of  would  have  prevailed  fooner.     Bat  as  the 
pvil  power  defired  nothing  more  than  uniformity  of 
belief  for  the  lake  of  peace,  and  thought  that  this 
uniformity  could  be  prcferved  no  way  fo  well  as  by 
giving  to  one  bifhop  a  fuperintendency  over  the  iaich 
of  the  whole  church,  two  things  followed  of  courfe. 
One  we  know.     The  other  we  may  conjedure  from 
what  we  know.     We  know,  that  civil  and  ecclefi* 
aftical  power  united  their  efforts  to  exterminate,  by 
inquiiitions,  by  croifades,  and  all  the  cruelties  they 
\;Fere  able  to  exercife,  every  feft  that  arofe  in  dire^ 
and  open  oppoiition  to  the  dodlrines  and  decifions 
of  the  church  of  Rome.     Vie  conjedure,  that  in 
the  cafes  where  the  oppofition  was  more  confined, 
and  more  difguifed,  wnere  it  feemed  dire&ed  to  di* 
minifh,  rather  than  to  abolifh  the  authority^  of  the 
popes,  the  fame  thing  happened  formerly  in  many 
places,  which  we  fee  happen  in  France  at  this  day. 
A  great  number  of  the  inferior  clergy,  few  of  the 
prelates,  refufed  to  accept  the  conilitution  unigeni* 
tus.    The  former  have  been  difcountehanced  and 
oppreiTed  without  much  noift? ;  and  thofe  of  them 

that 
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that  perfift,  perfift  in  filence  and  obfcurity.  The 
others  die  off,  and  are  replaced  by  men  more  coiQ*' 
plaifant  and  more  politic*  Thus  the  oppofition  to 
this  bull  will  make  no  figure  in  hiftory,  and  the  doc-, 
trine  of  it  will  pafs  for  that  of  the  whole  gallican 
church  conforming  implicitly  to  a  papal  conftitution. 
The  pretended  explanations,  rpftri^tions,  and  other 
prevarications,  that  were  employed  to  trim  between 
God  and  the  pope,  will  remain  in  the  pamphlets  of 
the  time  alone,  and  in  the  clofets  of  antiquaries* 
Thus  an  appearance  of  uniformity  in  matters  of  faith 
has  been,  and  may  be  impoffed  on  pofterity,  by  fti4 
fling  the  proofs  of  the  contrary :  aoid  if  this  failied^ 
the  church  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  tp  pre- 
ferve  the  illufion  of  uniformity,  than  what  flie  has 
done  So  often  and  fo  long ;  to  quote  thofe  alonie 
who  have  fpoken  the  fame  language  as  (lie  fpeaks,^ 
and  to  take  no  notice  of  others,  or  to  pafs  them  by 
as  heretics  whofe  fuflfrage  ought  not  to  be  brought 
to  account. 

The  pope  is  a  general ;  the  clergy  a  flanding 
army,  which  has  fought  his  battles,  like  other  ar- 
mies, without  any  regard  to  the  juftice  or  injuftice 
of  the  caufe :  and  the  common  foldiers  of  which,  as 
of  other  armies,  have  fometimes  mutinied  in  parti- 
cular quarters,  the  general  ofHcers  feldcnn,  the  whole 
or  the  greateft  part  never.  That  even  the  common- 
foldiers  of  this  army  fhould  mutiny,  at  any  tiftie,- 
may  appear  the  more  extraordinary,  becaufe  no  ge- 
neral eyer  recompenfed  the  zeal  of  private  men  in  his 
caufe  more  fignally  than  the  pope  has  done.  He 
procured  them  free  quarters  and  very  lucrative  ex- 
emptions in  every  chriftian  country.  He  abutted 
their  infolence,  and  imployed  every  artifice,  as  well 
as  his  whole  power,  to  impofe  on  the  fuperftition 
of  mankind  an  high  conceit  of  the  dignity  of  this 
ipiritual  militia.  One  artifice  of  this  fort,  the  mod 
extravagant  that. was  ever  invented,  and  the  moil 

cffeftual 
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•ffeaual  at  the  time,  fliall  be  produced.  .  You  may 
be  furprifed,  perhaps,  when  1  fay  it  waa  the  doc- 
trine of  traxifubftantiation^ 


SECTION    XXXIX. 

Nothing  could  be  more  intelligible,  nor  even 
to  human  judgment  more  reafonable,  than  the  infli- 
tution  of  the  Lord's  fupper ;  fince  the  fole  defign  of 
it  was  that  Ghriftians  fliould  commemorate  in  com- 
mon the  death  of  Chrift  and  redemption  of  man^ 
kind,  as  well  as  fignify,  by  participating  of  the  fame 
bread  and  the  fame  wine,  that  they  were  of  the 
fame  religion,  if,  as  Erafmus  fays  in  paraphrafmg 
St,  Paul,  "  videtur  agnofcere  communem  religio* 
*'  nem  qui  communibus  cibis  vefcitur*.     But  re- 
finements,   and    figurative    expreffions    employed 
about  it,  made  the  plained  thing  in  the  world  myf- 
tical  and  unintelligible.     The  effefts  of  the  eucha- 
rift  were  made  fo  firft,  and  the  very  elements,  the 
bread  and  tlie  wine,  became  fo  afterwards.     This 
facrament  was  no  longer  a  fimple  aft  of  commemo- 
ration  and  of  profeflion.     It  was  made  a  great  and 
dreadful  myftery,  of  which  Ghriftians  may  partake 
to  their  damnation,  as  well  as  to  their  faivadon. 
The  perfon,  by  whom  it  was  inftituted,  is  repre- 
fented  fometimes  under  images  that  render  it  im- 
poffible  to  frame  any  of  the  efficacy,  or  even  of  the 
inftitution  of  this  facrament.     Chrift  is  a  vine,  he  is 
a  rock,  nay  he  is  a  coat,  according  to  St.  Paul ; 
and  we  clothe  ourfelves  with  him  in  our  bapiifm, 
according   to  St.  Chryfoftom.     According  to  the 
fame  eloquent  father  too,  he  ftands  to  us  in  the  re- 
lation of  an  head,  of  an  boufe,  of  a  table,  and  of  a 

f  Paraph,  in  cp.  i.  e.  x.  v»  15. 

•  root. 
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Tcct*.  Now  one  of  thefe  images  alone  can  give  us 
uny  iniperfefl:  idea  of  the  efficacy  of  the  facrament, 
Ohrifl  is  the  head  of  a  body,  and  the  faithful  are 
the  members.  The  fame  loaf  is  made  up  of  many 
crumbs,  and  the  fame  body  of  piany  membersj  : 
and  therefore,  according  to  St.  Paul's  reafoning, 
Jill  thofe  who  eat  of  one  loaf  compofe  one  body  J. 
Thus  Chrift  is,  in  this  community,  at  once  the  fon 
ot*  God  and  the  brother  of  man.  The  brother,  hut 
the  elder  brother,  of  the  eleft  § :  and  in  the  epiflle 
to  the  Ephefians  we  are  faid  to  be  flefli  of  his  flefli, 
and  bone  of  his  bone,  "  ex  carne  ejus  et  oflibus 
^'  ejus/*  Thefe  immenfe  and  inexplicable  advan- 
tages are  to  be  afcribed,  principally  to  the  efficacy  of 
this  myfterious  facrament.  By  baptifm,  we  are 
made  partakers  of  the  holy  ghoft.  By  this  facra- 
ment, we  are  made  fuch  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Chrift.  But  1  will  conclude,  inftead  of  citing  any 
more  particular  inftances,  by  borrowing  from  Ca- 
faubon  fome  general  words,  that  may  ferve  to  (hew 
how  high  mens  notions  have  been  raifed  about  this 
theological  myftery,  by  the  theological  abufe  of 
figures.  "  The  eucharifty,  rightly  taken,  is  the 
"  inftriiment  of  that  conjunftion  by  which'we  grow 
"  into  one  body  with  the  fon  of  God,  and  with  all 
"  the  faithful— —What  can  be  more  admirable, 
"  what  more  ftupendous,/than  that  man  fliould  be 
"  thu$  joined  and  coalited  with  God,  the  creature 
"  with  the  Creator,  the  mortal  with  the  immortal, 
"  the   finite  with   the   infinite,    and  '  earth    with 

*  Chriflum  fuis  effe  nonfolum  caput,  domum,  mexifem, 

radlcen),  fed  etiam  vellem  quando  in  bapiifmo  Chrillus  iiidua- 
tur.     Vid'  Casaub.  in  exercit. 

+  Panis  ex  innumeris  granis  fie  confiatus  eft-— ^corpus  (ic 
ex  diverfis  membris  conUat — — Paraph.  Era;. 

t  Quoniam  unus  panb,  unum  corpus  mulii  fumus,  omneft 
qui  de  uno  pane  panicipanus.     £p.  ad  Corin.  i.  c.  x. 

5  Primogenitus  ia  raultis  fra,mbii5,  ej>.  ad  Rom.  viii.  1'). 

*^  heaven? 
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*•  heaven  ?  This  miracle  is.greater  than  that  of  creat- 
"  ing  a  world  out  of  nothing*."  Ithinkitis;  biit  I 
think  too,  that  it  woulitbeaseafy  to  diftinguilh  the 
mod  extravagant  language  that  platonic  or  pytha- 
gorean  enthu(:afl:s  ever  held  out  of  blafphemy,  as 
thcfe  orthodox  expreffions. 

The  yoke  of  chriftianity  is  eafy,  and  the  burden 
light.  But  if  theology  hasihortened  the  decalogue, 
it  nas  lengthened  the  creed,  and  has  maintained  hi* 
therto  in  the  inlightened  ages  fuch  a  tyranny  over 
the  mii^ds  of  men,  in  oppofition  to  reafonaxid  reve- 
lation too,  as  could  not  be  eftablifhed  in  the  darkefl: 
without  much  difficulty.  In  the  cafe  juft  mention- 
ed,  concerning  the  myftical  effefts  of  the  eucharifty, 
we  are  required  l?y  human  authority  to  believe,  thic 
the  mp(t  divine  and  important  truths  are  concealed 
under  a  variety  of  figurative  expreffions,  which 
have  no  conceivable  applications,  at  lead  none  th^it 
are  conceivable  to  us  uninfpired  perfons,  or  elfe 
fuch  as.  cannot  be  niade  by  us,  withput  a  profana- 
tion that  fhocks  the  ear  of  every  man  who  keeps  up 
in  his  mind  an  awful  fenfe  of  the  maje(i:y  of  the  Su- 
preme Being ;  nor  dares  to  think,  like  thofe  whom 
we  call  jdivines,  as  familiarly  and  as  lowly  of  God 
as  of  man.  In  the  cafe  that  is  to  be  mentioned 
concerning  the  elements,  as  they  are  called,  of  tHe 
eucharifty,  your  church  requires,  and  the  who^e 
chriftiaii  church  did  require  before  the  reformation, 
that  we  (hould  believe  fubftances  which  gave  us  the 
ideas  of  bread  and  wine,  both  before  and  after  con- 
fecration,  to  be,  after  it,  fuch  fubftances  as  give  us 

*  >^  Euchariftiam  legitlmo  modo  fumptam  inllnimentum 
efle  ejus  conjunffionis«  perquam  in  corpus  unum  cum  filioDet 
•^  coalefcimus,  et  cum  caete^is  etiam  omcibus '  fidelibus — 
quidmagis  admirabile  aut  magis  ftupendum,  qurimjungi,  al- 
que  adeo  coalefcere  in  corpus  uvium,  hominem  cum  Deo, 
creaturam  cum  Creatore»  mortalem  ciun.  immortali,  fiaitum 
cum  infinitOt  co^num  cum  coelo?  Hoc  majus  eft  miraculumt 
cudni  dc  aihilo  mundum  creaffe. 

the 
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the  He^  of  flefli  and  blood.  If  we  fcpuld  faj,  tbs^t 
in  ikd  they  give  us  thefe  ideas,  we  ihould  lie  mo{c 
iinpudently :  and  if  we  flxould  fay,  as  you  pretended 
catholics  do  fay,  that,  tho'  they  giye  us  frill  the 
ideas  of  bread  and  wine,  yet  they  are  miraculoufly 
flefli  and  blood,  we  flxould  talk  a  language  that 
pafies  on  millions,  and  yet^can  pafs  on  po  qx^e  man 
yirho  confults  his  reafon  impartially,  or  who  cpnfi- 
.  ders  the  proofs  c^  chriftain  revelation  by  n^racles, 
'Sirhich  are,  in  truth,  appeals  to  the  fenfes. 

We  are  all  confcious,  or  very  little  ^perinient 
and  refleftion  will  fuiBce  to  make  us  fo^  th^t  we 
jknow  nothing  more  of  fubftances  than  their  effefts* 
Ood  has  given  us  no  other  way  of  diftinguifliing 
them,  and  if  we  abandon  that,  nothing  can  be  af- 
firmed or  denied  concerning  them.  A  miracle  may 
ch^ge  one  fubftance  into  another,  as  water  was 
changed  into  wine  at  the  feait  in  Galilee.  But  the 
stccidents  cannot  remain,  and  the  fubftance  be 
.changed  ;  or  to  fpeak  more  plainly,  a  different  fuh; 
ilaace  nmft  produce  diffi^rent  ideas  in  us.  A  fuper- 
natural  operation  muft  be  fenfibie,  or  it  is  no  more 
a. miracle  than  if  nothing  was  operated.  The  guefts 
at  Cana  would  not  have  believed  that  the  water  was 
turned  into  wine,  if  they  had  not  been  convinced  of 
the  change  by  their  tafte  :  and  if  the  difciples  were 
convinced,  after  his  refurreftion,  that  Jefus  was  the 
lame  Chrift  who  had  been  crucified,  it  was  becaufe 
they  faid  that  they  faw  him  to  be  the  fame^  and  that 
one  of  them  probed  the  wounds  he  had  received  on 
the  crofs.-  According  to  the  firft  example  then,  ^  th^ 
communicants  in  your  church  (hould  eat  raw  flejflb, 
and  the  prieft  by  his  peculiar  privilege  fhould  drink 
warm  blood ;  for  the  tranfubftantiation  is  inftanta- 
neous :  and,  according  to  the  laft  example,  if  the 
elements  in  the  eucharifty  continue  to  the  fight  and 
t^e  the.  fame,  they  ate  the  fame  bread  and  the 

fame 
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fame  wine,  after  confecraiion,  that  they  were  be* 
fore. 

He  who  (hould  think  to  evade  the  abfurdity,  by 
infifting  that  God  works  two  miracles  at  once,  that 
he  changes  the  bread  and  wine  into  flefli  and  blood, 
and  chat  to  exercife  our  faith  he  alters  the  phyfical 
conftitution  of  the  eleA  in  fuch  a  manner,  on  this 
occafion,  that  flefh  and  blood  produce  in  them  the 
ideas  of  bread  and  wine ;  he,  I  fay,  who  (hould 
think  fo,  would  only  increafe  the  abfurdity  by  en- 
deavoring to  evade  it,  as  they  who  are  in  the  dirt, 
dirty  themfelves  more  by  endeavoring  to  get  out  of 
it.     He  would  affume  a  miracle  and  no  miracle,  or 
rather  a  miracle  contrived  to  difguife  a  miracle,  and 
a  fraudulent  impofition  on  our  fenfes  for  the  excel- 
lent purpofe  of  exercifing  faith  againft  knowledge, 
and  in  direft  contradiftion  to  all  the  proofs  that 
Chrift  gave  of  the  divinity  of  his  miffion  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  fenfes  of  mankind  :  fo  that  if  tranfubftan- 
tiation  be  true,  the  whole  chriftian  revelation  may 
be  falfe.     No  one  would  impute  fuch  a  kind  of  pro- 
ceeding to  any  man  who  was  not  a  profeffed  juggler: 
and  yet  fuch  a  proceeding  is  imputed  to  God,  by 
popes,  councils,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  your  di- 
vines.    But  it  is  time  I  fhould  leave  a  fubject  that 
gives  me  horror,   even  when  I  write  againft  it; 
and  that  has  been  exhaufled  by  abler  pens,  by  that 
of  Tillotfon  particularly,  in  a  (hort  traft  preferable 
to  immenfe  volumes-     It  is  time  I  (hould  remember 
that  my  bufinefs  here  is  not  to  refute  the  doftrine  of 
tranfubftantiation,  but  to  (hew  how  ic  came  to  be 
eftablilhed,  and  the  political  view  of  the  popes  in 
the  eftablifliment  of  it. 

SECTION    XL. 

To  this  purpofe,  then,  I  fay,  that  a  fuppofed  my- 
ftery  in  the  elements  arofe  firft,  like  a  fuppofed  my- 

ftery 
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fttfry  in  AeeffcSs  of  the  eucharifty,  from  figurative 
e^cpreffion*    There  is  no  one,  perhaps,  in  the  whole 
^ofpei^  kfs  Kable  to  an  equivocal  fenfe  than  that 
which  Chriit  imployed,  when  he  faid,  ^<  this  is  my 
•*  body,  this  is  my  blbod,"  iu  the  very  aft  of  giving 
bread  and  wine  to  his  difciples  who  were  at  fupper 
ifvitb  him,  jtift  before  bis  death,  for  a  remembrance 
af  which  this  ceremony  of  a  fupper  was  then  infti- 
tiHed  by  him.    The  figure  was  eafy,  the  application 
natural,  and  they  could  not  underftand  the  expreff* 
fion  literally.     It  is  impofSble  to  fuppofe  that  they 
did,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  them  mad  :  and  yet  it  is  this 
-v&y  expreiSon  that  has  made  the  foundation  of  a 
doctrine,  which  Hurons  and  Iroquois,  Samojedes 
md  Hottentots  would  bluih  to  own,  and  which  has 
brought  dilgiace  on  chriftianity,  if  any  ever  did> 
as  well  as  innumerable  calamities  on  the  chriftian 
world.    The  fathers  of  the  church  loved  figurative 
ftyle,  and  their  whole  theology  is  nothing  elife,  but 
they  imployed  k  more  to  perplex  than  to  explain  : 
and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  if  they  feemed 
to  confound  the  typical,  or  fymbolical,  wich  the 
real  body  of  Chrift.     They  feemed  to  do  it,  or  they 
did  it,   if  you  will,  fometimes.     But  when  their 
matter  led  them  to  fpeak  with  more  caution  and 
predifion,  fo  many  of  them,  and  of  the  greateft  of 
them,  contradiftinguiihed  the  firft  from  the  laft,  ia 
iuch  plain  and  flrong  terms,  that  it  is  evident  a 
real  corporeal  prefence  in  the  eucharifty  was  neichisr 
their  opinion,  nor  the  general  belief  of  the  churcb 
in  the  firfl:  ages.     Give  me  leave  to  add,  tho'  I 
cite  no  other  particular  paflages  here,  becaufe  they 
have  been  cited  by  many  on  the  lame  occafion,  that 
the  inconfiftency  of  your  church  never  appears  to 
me  more  barefaced  than  it  does,  when  I  confider 
that  (he  has  made  the  writihgs  of  St.  Auftin  almoft 
a  rule  of  faith ;  and  yet  that  this  father  not  only  de- 
clares, in  many  places,  againft  bfii  favourite  doc- 
:  Vol.  IV.  Q^q  trine. 
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trine ^^  but  guards  againft  it,  for  fear  it  (hould  be^ 
come  fuch  by  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  fcriptuicv 
He  brings  an  example  of  wrong  interpretaidoiis  that 
may  be  made,  by  quoting  thefe  words,  ^*  except 
**  ye  eat  the  flefli  of  the  fon  of  man,  and  drink  his 
5*  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.**  Thefe  wordi 
interpreted  literally  contain,  according  to  him^  t 
great  impieiy.  They  are  to  be  interpreted,  ihm* 
fore,  figuratively.  The  doArine  of  tranfubftantia* 
4ion  is,  therefore,  an  impious  do£irine,  according 
to  this  father* 

Bv  r  how  cnrefuHy  foever  the  typical  and  fymbo- 
lical  body  of  Chrift  in  the  cucharifty  was  diftin- 
guifhed,  on  fome  occafions,  from  his  real  bodj, 
from  the  body  born  of  the  virgin  Mary,  which  was 
crucified,  which  rofe  from  the  dead,  and  which  af- 
cended  into  heaven,  they  grew  to  be  eafily  confound- 
ed in  the  minds  of  men,  by  the  continual  ufeofthe 
fame  figure  withoat  the  fame  explanation  of  it,  and 
the  fign  pafTed  for  the  thing  fignified  among  many* 
This  has  often  happened  ;  and  it  happened  the  more 
naturally  in  this  cafe,  becaufe  the  imagTDations  of 
men  being  heated  with  myftery,  the  doftrinc  that 
was  the  nioft  myfterious  was  the  woi\  likeJy  tof^^* 
vaiL     Thedoftrine,  however,  of  Chrift's  corporeal 
prefenc^  in  the  facrament  would  not  hare  prevaiWf 
even  in  the  eighth  ceiitury,  very  probably,  foferas 
to  be  ellabli(hed  by  the  authority  of  a  council,  w  ^' 
had  not  been  necemiry  to  evade  an  argument,  that 
the  breakers  of  images  urged,  and  to  (upport  the 
ftupid  worfliip  of  them,  as  Tillotfon  obferves.   0"^ 
fynod,    that   of  Conftantinople,   determined,  ^^f^ 
Chritt  had  left  an  image  of  his  body,  the  bread  m 
the  eucharifty,  and  therefore  no  other  imatgc of  nita 
ought  to  be  made.     Another  fynod,  the  fccond  ni- 
caean,  determined,  about  thirty  years  aftcn»^*> 

^  that 
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tliat  tlie  bread  and  wine  aft^  confecration  were  the 
body  and  blood,  not  the  images  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Chrift;  that  he  had,  therefore,  left  no 
image  of  hiinfelf,  and  that  other  images  of  himi 
might  be  worihipped.  Zeal  for  idolatry  of  one 
-kind  propagated  idolatry  of  another :  and  to  the 
iworfhip  of  images,  which  the  Chriftians  pradifed 
a&  well  as  the  heathens,  and  which  the  heathens 
excufed  as  well  as  the  Chriftians,  the  latter  added 
fomething  too  abfurd,  and  too  abominable,  to  make 
a  part  of  the  religious  rites  of  the  former*  They 
conjured  their  God  into  a  wafer;  they  adored 
him  in  that  wafer ;  they  offered  him  up  in  a  trwp 
facrifice  to  himfelf,  and  they  eat  him  up^  to  con- 
clude, the  ceremony.  "  Sit  anima  mea  cum  philofo- 
*^  phis,  non  cum  Chriftianis,  gente  ftolidiilimay 
•*  qui  Deum,  faciunt  et  comedunt,*'  a  faying  of 
Averroes,  which  no  man  needs  to  difown. 

All  this  was  not  eftablifhed  without  great  con- 
teft,  nor  foon.  In  the  ninth  and  following  centu* 
ries,  it  was  much  oppofed.  One  of  thofe  who  op- 
pofed  it,  Berenger,  dean  of  Angers,  and  a  man 
famous  for  learning  and  piety  where  there  was  little 
of  either  among  the  religious  fociety,  had  been 
frightened  into  a  recantation,  which  he  recanted  as 
foon  as  he  got  out  of  the  papal  hands.  It  is  the  lefs 
wonderful  that  he  fhould  do  fo ;  fmce  the  pope  and 
his  council  appeared  to  have  no  very  clear  notion 
p^  their  own  doctrine,  but  blundered  miferably  when 
they  defined  it,  in  contradidion  to  that  which  he 
had  tauffht ;  and  fmce  Gregory  the  feventh  found 
it  nece^ry,  a  few  years  afterwards,  to  define  over 
again  the  pretended  orthodox  do£lrine  of  the  real 
corporeal  prefence.  He  left  out  of  his  definition 
the  circumftances  of  handling  and  breaking,,  of 
grinding  and  bruifing,  this  body  between  the  teeth 
of  the  taithful,  as  I  believci?  becaufe  they  were  too 
Ihocking  to  ftand  it^  and  might  be  iniinuated  with 
Qjl  2  more 
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imore  advantage  when  the  genital  do£lriBe  iiad  aoC 
prejudice  on  i«*s  fide.     They  have  been  fo,  they  are 
avowed  parc$  of  it,  and  this  is  the  ^ftrine  wfaidi 
was  declared  orthodox  eleven  hundred  years  alter 
dhrift  iii  the  latin  church,  under  the  ridiculoiis 
name  of  iranAibftantiation,  a  ridiculous  name  in- 
tieed,  and  that  bears  nK>re  analogy  to  choaiiby 
than  to  theology^    What  Hiklftbrand  defined,  bs 
fuccefibrs  mainiamed :  and  Innocent  the  third,  who 
was  a  pope  of  the  faine  fpirit,  prociired  a  moft  fo- 
lentn  confirmation  of  it  in  the  toimerous  council  of 
Lateran^  which  he  held  at  the  beginning  of  thetini- 
'^eenih  century,  and  hi  which  fo  many  other  tfaii^ 
were  done  to  advance  his  own  tyrminy,  and  cbefu- 
•  periority  of  the  religious  over  the  civil  fociety .   The 
» -folly  of  die  ho}y  war  was  renewed,  books  of  decre- 
tals were  pttblilhed  and  authorifed,  aurkulitf  confef- 
Hon  was  introduced,  and  the  cup  was  taken  from 
Tihe  laicy :  in  (borr,  ecclefiaftical  pride  and  policy 
1>eing  now  come  to  their  height,  the  whole  fyftem 
'of  religion  became  more  than  ever  a  fyfteat  of  din> 
-patioft ;  and  ambition  improved,  to  her  purpoles,. 
all  that  fuperftition  and  ignoi^ance  could  be  ma^  to 
^di:>pt.     It  will  J)e  no  breach  of  charity,  therefore^ 
to  arffirm,  that  tho*  the  dofitine  of  Ghtift*s  real  and 
corporeal  prefence  in  the  feicramantowed  its  iirft 
rife  to  the  abufc  of  figuratiw  ftyle,  and  to  the  dif- 
putes  of  divines  on  another  fubjed,  yet  the  folemn 
'definition  of  tranfubftantibn  was  o&e  of  thofe  arti- 
fices that  the  popes  eftiptoyed  to  raife  an  high  opi- 
nion of  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  prieflrhood. 
No  popes  ha:d  ever  more  realbn  to  raife  fuch  an  opi- 
nion than  Gregory  the  feventh  and  Innocent  the 
third ;  for  none  ever  atchievbd  nor  undertodc  fuch 
-cbnquefts  as  thefe  two  made  at  the  head  of  the 
church  over  tbe  civil  power,  both  ct  them  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  laft^s^f  tkiem  in;  our  iiland  likewire. 
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Wf  may  fay  ibe  be|t^  that  tlus  artifice  was 
contTive^  for  the  purpofe  I  fuppofe,  fince  the^  pre- 
rogative and  power  of  makiag  God  himfelf  is  not 
OBdy  afcribed  by  the  writer*  of  your  church,  to 
every  prieft,  but  an  argument  is  drawn  from  thence 
to  ifaew  how  much  reverence  ought  to  be  paid  to  an 
order  of  u^en^  the  leaft  of  whom  has  a  prerogative 
and  power  of  which  the  greateft  earthly  potentates 
cannot  boaft*  3ut  however  this  artifice  was  con- 
trived and  condu3:ed,  bow  impudently  foever  popes  / 
and  councib  in^pofe^  for  an  article  of  &ith,  what 
it  is  more  impious  to  believe,  than  it  would  be  to 
difbclieve  the  whole  creed,  and  however  civil  and 
ecdefiftftical  power  united  to  enforce  it,  with  all  the 
fury  of  Inqnifitions,  it  never  could  gain  from  the 
eleventh,  to  the  fixteenth  century,  in  which  it  was 
rejefted  with  a  juft  abhorrence  by  whole  nations,  a 
full  and  quiet  poffeffion  pf  the  minds  of  men  in  any 
xrountry ;  no  not  in  Italy ;  lio  not  at  Rome,  They 
who  had  not  the  front  to  defend  this  monftrous 
dodrine,  and  yet  would  not  fepa^ate  from  the 
church  of  Rome,  had  recourie  to  theib)e  expedient 
that  remained.  Far  from  defending  it,  far  from 
maintaining  it  as  an  original  article  pf  chridian  faith, 
they  chofe  to  put  the  decifion  Qn  another  point. 
Many  of  the  mpft  learned  and  orthodox,  long  be^ 
fore  Luther  and  Calvin  aroi}^,  had  declared,  that 
men  were  at  liberty  tp  belieye,  or  not  to  believe, 
the  manner  of  Chrift's  preieace  in  xhe  facrament  to 
be  corporeal  and  by  tranfubflantiation ;  but  the  po- 
piih  dc^^rs  infifted,  that  this  liberty  fubfided  no 
longer,  fince  the  church  h^  defined  the  particular 
manner  of  this  prefence,  in  the  council  of  LaXeran. 
Thus  they  jtried  to  change  the  (late  of  the.  queftion, 
-to  deliver  themfelves  from  the  cruejl  neceffity  of  juf- 
lifying  blafphemy,  and  demonftrating  contradic- 
tioBs^  and  to  decide  the  merits  of  a  caufe,  that  could 
not  he  mainteined  t)y  thofe  of  another  that  they 

thought 
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thought  might  be  fo.    In  this,  however,  they  vcre 
deceived,  and  inftead  of  fupporting  trsuifiibftaatia- 
tion  by  the  authority  of  the  church,  they  (hook  the 
authority  of  the  church  by  employing  it  to  thispur- 
pofe,  more  than  by  all  the  other  unworthy  purpofcs 
to  which  it  had  been  often  proftituted.  It  was  impoffi- 
ble  to  perfuade  men,  that  the  church  had  any  right 
to  make  new  articles  of  faith,  and  of  fucb  a  nature 
as  this  was  efpecially,  under  the  pretence  of  declar- 
ing thofe  which  the  fcriptures  had  impofed  on  Chrit 
tians ;  and  fince  it  was  impofible  to  perfuade^  the 
fame  violence  was  ufed  to  force  this  article  into  ge- 
neral  profeffion,  that  was  employed  in  the  cafe  of 
arianifm.     Nay  more  blood  has  been  flied,  and  the 
calamities  brought  on  the  world  by  thefe  conrefc 
have  been  of  longer  duration  than  the  others.  Th^F 
are  not  yet  an  end. 


SECTION    XLI. 

What  hais  been  faid  in  this  effay,  and  nc 
has  been  faid  which  may  not  be  eafily  juftified,  is 
itiificient  to  fliew,  that  none  of  the  inftitutions  con- 
trived to  preferve  or  reftore  peace  among  ChriftiaJW 
have  had  this  eflfeft  from  the  firft.  Thofe  that  the 
apoftles  made,  concerning  which,  tho*  men  talk 
much,  they  know  little,  had  it  not.  If  the  diffen- 
fions  of  chriftian  congregations  were  luch  as  did  not 
break  out  to  the  eyes  of  the  heathens,  all  was  ftnfe 
and  contention  within ;  and  the  (late  of  chridiasi^f 
continued  the  fame  during  thofe  ages,  when  the 
government  of  the  church  had  firft  a  great  mixtvrs 
^democr?Lcy  in  it,  and  when  it  grew  up  afterwards 
iijto  a  more  ariftocratical  form.  The  evils  ftrengti* 
cned  \]^nder  thefe  forms,  and  grew  quite  intolerabte 
under  the  monarchical.  Under  that'  government  it 
became  tyranny,  and  the  whole  fyftem  of  cbriftian* 

ity^ 
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itffj  wliich  has  boen  always  making,  and  is  not  yet 
nade  uniform,  became  fuch  a  fyftem  of  avarice  and 
ambition  carried  on  by  fraud  and  violence  in  their 
turns,  that  new  abufes  being  flill  accumulated  on 
old,  it  might  have  been  difputed,  whether  chriftiaa 
flocks  would  not  have  fed  themfelves  better  without 
any  pallors  at  all,  and  whether  the  peace  of  the 
world  would  not  have  been  provided  for  better 
without  any  reUgipn  at  all.  Ic  may  be  aiked  now, 
and  I  exped  you  ihouid  aflc,  in  what  particulars  the 
ftate  of  chriftianity  hasibeen  mende  I  to  the  honor 
ef  religion  and  to  the  ^ood  of  mankind,  fmce  the 
laft  expedient  defigncd  for  thefe  purpofes  was  laid 
afide  by  multitudes,  and  the  pope  was  no  longer  the 
fpiritual  monarch  of  Ghriftlans,  nor  the  centre  of 
their  union  ?  The  queftion  i$  leafpnable :  and  I  will 
anfwer  it  very  fincerely. 

I  THINK  then,  that  the  ftate  of  chriflianity  ha$ 
been  mended  to  the  honor  of  religion  and  to  the 
good  of  mankind,  in  fome  particulars^  not  in  all  c 
•and  that  even  they  who  remain  in  tht  papal  com- 
niunion  have,  in  this  refped,  fome  obiigaiion  to 
ihofe  who  have  feparated  themfelves  from  it.  That 
fo  many  nations  withdrew  in  the  fixteenth  century 
from  their  fubjecUon  to  the  mock  fovereignty  aad 
real  tyranny  ot  the  pope  has  been  to  the  honor  of 
religion  furely  ;  fince  the  whole  body  ofChriftians 
is  no  longer  obliged  to  acknowledge  fot  vicar  of 
Chrift  every  man,  however  unworthy  his  charafter 
may  be,  whom  ihe  raoft  corrupt  college  on  earth 
elefts  to  that  imaginary  dignity,  by  a  fuppofed  in- 
fpiration  of  ihe  hoi*/  ghofh  It  has  been  to  the  good  of 
mankind  furely,  that  the  independency  of  the  church 
on  the  ftate  is  taken  away,  in  thofe  countries  that 
have  renounced  all  allegiance  to  the  powerful  abet- 
tor  of  it,  the  pope ;  and  that  ir  is  extremely  reduced 
in  thofe  that  profefs  to  hold  the  fame  allegiance  ftill. 
It  has  been  furely  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  for 

th- 
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the  honor  of  chriftianity,  lo  flww.thc  world,  that 
the  law  of  God  is  immutable,  like  the  author  of  it^ 
and  that  orders,  difciplines,  rites,  ceremonies,  and 
a&s  df  external  devotion,  means  invented  by  men 
to  maintain  aqd  propagate  this  law,  are  not  only 
mutable  in  their  nature,  but  necefiary  to  be  altered^ 
on  fome.occafions,  in  the  course  of  human  affairs. 
It  was  the  more  fit  furely  to  convince  men  of  thefe 
truths,  fmce  they  had  been  led  hoodwink^  fo  long 
by  the  knavery  of  the  religious  fociety,  that  they 
began  to  think  there  was  nothing  immutable  in  re- 
ligion fo  much  as  the  means  employed  to  fupport  it^  ■ 
nor  fo  little  as  the  end.  *  The  weahh  and  grandeur 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  fuperftition  of  the  laity  had 
been  for  more  than  fourteen  hundred  years  the  prin« 
cipal  of  thefe  immutable  means ;  and  the  experience 
of  fo  lot^time  had  (hewn,  that  the  means  d^ftroyed  . 
the  end.  They  gave  occafion  to  all  that  mifchief 
which  athieflical  pcrfons  are  fo  ready  to  impute  tQ 
religion  itfelf.  Without  thefe,  difputes  concernioj; 
dodrines  of  mere  fpeculation  would  have  made  le& 
tioife  and  difturbance  in  the  world,  and  enterprifes  of 
ambition  could  not  have  been  fupported  zj&  they 
Jiaye  been.  To  diminifii  all  thefe,  therefore,  and 
to  remove  an  authority  which  often  has,  and  always 
may  (land  in  competition  with  the  fupreme  author 
rity  of  every  fociety,  are  the  firft  fteps  ncceffary  to 
eftablifh  true  religion,  good  government,  and  pub* 
lie  tranquillity. 

As  thefe  fteps  were  neceffary,  fo  they  were  juft  j 
for  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  church  had  been 
the  free  gift  of  the  ftate  originally/  and  they  might 
be  refumed,  therefore,  whenever  they  became  hurt- 
ful, or  even  unneceffary^  with  as  much  juftice  and 
better  policy  than  they  were  given.  As  to  the  other 
means,  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  tho'  every  thing 
neceftary  to  conftitute  them  was  proxpoted,  they 
were  not  dire£tly  avowed  like  tl^e  others,    To  pre* 

tend 
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ttTiil  thit  the  church  has  a  tight  to  the  former  by 
compafk,  or  by  virtue  of  any  alliance  with  the  ftate, 
tKfould  be  to  fay  whatever  comes  uppermoft  in  a 
iKrhimfical  head.  To  pretend  that  the  right  to  them 
is  divine,  may  be  ranked  among  a  great  number  of 
abfurd  propofitionSj  that  are  affirmed  without  proof: 
and  bold  affirmation  had  fucceeded  fo  well  in  this 
cafe,  that  he^  who  had  afked  for  any  other  proof,* 
than  the  authority  of  thofe  who  aflirmed  it,  would 
have  puffed  for  abfurd  himfelf. 

AoAiK.  Nothing  can  contribute  more  to  the. 
honor  and  advantage  of  chriftianity,  than  to  reduce 
the  preachers  of  ir,  as  near  as  poffible,  to  the  termtf 
of  their  original  inftitution.  Chrift  gave  his  apoftles 
a  commiffion  to  preach  and  to  baptife,  to  convert 
men  by  the  miracles  they  wrought,  and  to  edify 
and  build  up  in  the  fiaith  fuch  as  they  converted*  It 
does  not  appear  that  they,  or  their  immediate  fuc- 
ceffors,  exceeded  the  bounds  of  his  commiffion. 
This  was  their  fole  imployment.  The  fole  wealth  they 
enjoyed,  or  claimed,  was  a  voluntary  contribqrioii 
for  their  maintenance,  in  the  churches  "which  they 
vifited,  or  wherein  they  refided :  and  how  mode-^ 
rate  this  ftipend  was,  may  be  collefted  from  the 
praftice  of  St,  Paul,  who  took  nothing  from  the 
porinthiafts,  but  lived  on  what  he  earned  by  his 
trade.  The  fole  power  they  'injoyed,  or  claimed, 
was  that  of  reproving,  and  of  delivering  oyer  to 
Satan,  withtheconcurrenceof  the  faithful,  and  not 
otherwife,  fuch  Chriftians  as  held  falfe  doSrines, 
or  were  guilty  of  enormous  crimes.  If  any  pious 
foul  had  forefeen,  whilflr  chriftianity  was  the  relit 
gion  of  a  defpifed  and  perfecuted  feft,  that  it  would 
be  the  religion  of  the  empire,  that  emperors  and 
empreffes,  kings  and  queens,  would  be  raifed  up 
by  God  tQ  be  the  nurfing  fathers  and  mothers  of 
the  church,  we  may  affure  purfelves  that  great  ex- 
peftaiions  of  preferving  the  faith  pure  and  undeffled 

under 
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under  fuch  patronages,  and  of  infufing  umverbilf 
the  true  fpirit  of  chriflianity  after  fuch  examples, 
would  have  been  raifed.     But  all  the  expectations 
of  this  pious  foul  would  have  been  difappointed,  as 
foon  as  the  event  happened ;  for  then^  on  the  con- 
trary, the  church  got,  but  religion  loft ;  the  church 
was  decorated,  but  religion  was  difgraced  ;  the  caafe 
of  oae«  and  the  caufe  of  the  other,  was  ni^ver  more 
united  in  opinion,  nor  fo  diftindt  in  reality;.     The 
nature  of  that  revolution  which  Gonftanciae  -made 
in  the  religion  of  the  empire,  and  the  place  vrbicb 
this  body  of  men  had  held  in  the  chriitian  church 
whilll  chiiftianity  was  the  profeffion  of  a  fed,  ina* 
bled  them.to  take  the  lead,  and  to  be  the  principal 
agents  in  it.    Thus  they  fixed  themfelves  at  the  head 
of  the  n^w  eftabliOiment.  Religion  was  made  fubfer* 
\\ent  to  all  their  purpofes,  and  the  wealth  and  gran- 
deur of  the  hierarchy  were  the  principal  objecls  of 
it.     They  were  principal  objefks  always,  they  were 
the  fole  obiefts  at  laft :  and  during  feveral  ages  that 
preceded  immediately  the  reformitian,  the  whole 
fyftem  of  chriftianity,  in  our  weftern  world,  was 
nothing  better  than  a  fyftem  of  ecclefiaftical  fraud, 
working  by  fuperftition  and  on  it,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  biihops  of  Rome.     Many  faw  this :  all 
who  faw  it,  and  were  not  gainers  by  the  iniquity, 
lamented  it.     Was  it  not  time  to  make  ufe  of  the 
iirft  opportunity  which  a  favorable  conjunflure  of^' 
fered,  to  affert  the  rights  of  the  civil  againft  the 
ufurpations  of  the  religious  fociety?      This   was 
done  in  the  fixteenth   century.     It  had  been  at- 
tempted  before:  but  the  attempts  had  been  vsdn, 
and   even   now    they  were  various;    for  as   ec- 
clefiaftics  had  taken  the  lead  in  eftablifliing,  they 
took  it  in  reforming  chriftianity.     They  preferved 
much  of  their  dignity,  wealth,  and  authority  id  our 
church  ;  lefs  in  that  of  Luther :  lefs  of  the  latter, 
in  pretenfion  and  appearance  at  leaft,  and  none  of 

the 
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the  two  former,  in  that  of  Cakiij.  The  conlKtu- 
tion  of  our  church  feeiiis  adapted  to  that  of  a  great 
iponarchy.  The  cbnftitution  of  the  Jutheran  to  thofe 
of  the  little  princes  and  dates  of  Germany.  The 
The  conftitution  of  Calvin*s  to  the  government  of 
^  little  and  poor  republic.  But  popery  was  re- 
nounced in  all,  the  fuperftitions  of  it  were  aboliftied, 
and  that  fpiritual  tyrant  was  fuifered  no  longer  to  en- 
croach on  civil  fovereignty,  nor  to  drain  the  wealth 
of  thefe  reformed  nations  into  his  coffers. 

ANOTH£a  inftance  wherein  the  reformation  has 
mended  the  ftate  of  chriftianity,  to  the  honor  of  re* 
ligion,  and  to  the  good  of  mankind,  is  this.     Chriff 
tianiiy  retained  its  name,  as  faftions  often  do  when 
they  have  abandoned  the  principles  that  gained  them 
reputation,  or  have  perverted  the  beft  to  the  word 
purpofes,  becaufe  the  church  of  Rome  profeffed  to 
believe  Chrift  to  have  been  the  fon  of  God,  the 
Meffiah,  the  redeemer ;  but  then,  human  authority 
had  fo  controuled  qivine  in  the  courfe  of  many  ager, 
and  had  been  blended  with  it  fo  indifcriminately  to 
the  obfervation  of  men  who  were  forbid  to  confult 
one,  and  were  taught  the  duty  of  being  implicit  to 
the  other,  th^t  this  religipn  wjis  no  longer  to  be 
found  in  the  gofpel,  but  in  the  canons  of  councils, 
the  opinions  of  fathers,  and  the  decrees  of  popes  t 
authorities  that  muft  be  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
every  one  who  knows  what  councils,  fathers  and 
popes  have  been,  and  who  knows  befides,  th^t  many 
of  thefe  canons,  opinions,  and  decrees  are  either 
fiaitious  or  corrupted.    The  firft  preachers  of  chrif* 
tianity  could  not  have  known  it  again.     Many  arti- 
cles of  faith  muft  have  appeared  to  them  new  ;;  they 
would  not  have  acknowledged  many  precepts  to  be 
evangelical,  nor  many  inftitutions  and  ceremonies 
to  be  apodolical.     They  would  have  occafion  often 
to  fay,  much  what  Socrates  faid  when  he  heard  the 
lyfis  of  Plato  read.     In  a  word,  and  to  fiaifli  up  the 
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pifture,  neither  l^eter  nor  Paul  would  have  known 
how  to  adminifter  even  the  facraments  of  bapdfm 
and  the  lord^s  fupper,  uniefs  they  had  gone  firik  co 
fome  feminary  of  priefts  for  inftrudion.  Now  ibis 
new-fangled  religion  the  reformation  purged ;  tried 
it  chiefly  by  the  only  true  criterion  of  orthodoxy^ 
the  gofpel,  and  brought  it  much  nearer  to  the 
plainnefe  and  fimplicity  of  that  which  Cbriii  infti* 
tuted*. 

The 

^  I  Ay  in  the  text,'  much  atarer  to  the  plainoefk  aad  Bm" 
pUcity  of  the  gcfpel  of  Chrift;  becaufe  it  would  not  be  true  to 
lay,  entirely.  All  the  reformed  churches  reaouoced  tkw  fab- 
je^ion  to  that  of  Rome,  and  affetted  their  independency.  Bttl 
fome  of  them  retained  enough  of  her  iuftitutionsy  cultoms,  an<{ 
policy,  to  fhew  that  they  had  been  once  members  of  that  body. 
The  churches  who  valued  themfelves  for  going  the  faitheft, 
and  who  thout^ht  that  they  could  never  go  too  far,  in  oppo£« 
tion  to  that  of  Rome,  calvrniils  abroad,  and  their  ^fciples  our 
puritans  at  home,  threw  off  at  once,  .with  the  outward  pomp 
of  the  eccleiiaftical  order,  even  the  decency  of  the  foroM  in 
the  public  worihip.  But  then  they  afiumed  as  great  a  licence 
in  the  interpretation  of  fcripture,  as  ever  had  b«en  tal^ent  and 
cxercifed  as  real  an  ecclefiauical  tyranny,  u/ider  another  difci- 
pline,  as  the  roman  clergy  ha.d  ever  exercifed.  By  affeftin^  to 
deduce  their  reformation  from  the  moft  early  times,  whengifti 
of  the  fpirit  were  fuppofed  to  be  common,  they  ran  into  eathu- 
iiafm;  and  genuine  chriflianit/  took  asmiiDy  forms  as  whimii- 
cal  teachers  could  invent.  Our  engUfh  reformers  purfued  a 
middle  courfe.  They  retained  much  more  of  the  hierarchtcal 
order;  and  when  they  had  rejected  many  of  thofe  fuperftitious 
rites  and  ceremonies,  which  Vigilantius,  a  pious  and  learned 
Spaniard,  had  cenfured,  and  which  Jerom.  an  impudent  and 
fcurrilous  («)  Hungarian,  had  defended  a  tkoufand  vears  be- 
fore, with  all  the  ferocity  of  a  modern  Huflfar,  they  thought  it 
proper  to  go  ntf  farther,  or  very  litds  farther,  in  this  part  of 
reformation,  and  fell,  I  think,  into  a  great  abfurdity  in  ano- 
ther.   In  that,  I  mean,  which  concerns  the  dodrines  of  anifi- 

(4)  N.  ^.  Eraixnos  would  make  Jer«m  almoft  an  Italian,  becxufe  Stjl* 
don,  the  place  of  Itii  birth,  wa«  not  far  from  Italy.  But  he  may  be  rec- 
1(oned  more  properly  an  Hungarian ;  fince  thit  pUce  vrm  ^  the  vary  «aa- 
4ino8  ^  Kongarj  uid  Dalmntia. 

cixl 
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^HB  honor  of  bis  religion,  fo  altered^  fo  abttfed^ 
and  fo  de&ced,  required  certainly  that  it  fliould  be 
ftripped  of  many  rites,  ceremonies,  and  cuftoms 
nxrhich  favored  too  ftrongly  of  heathenifm  and  ju- 

teial  tkeology  grifted  on  cKriftianitj  by  this  very  Jerom,  and 

\>j  the  other  mthers  who  lyent  before  him,  as  well  as  by  thofe 
M^ ho  followed  after  him,  fome  in  the  third,  others  in  the  fourth 

and  fifth  centuries;  when  that  art  of  enflavi'ng  mankind. with 
^words,  to  ufe  an  expreJG&oxi  of  my  lord  Bacon«  was  eftabliihed : 
and  when  that,  which  this  great  man  applies  to  philofophical 

knowledge*  might  be  faid  truly  of  theological,  that  it  became 
V  an  undigefted  heap  and  coUeiftion  of  much  faith  and  acci- 
**  dent,  mixed  with  an  abundance  of  childiih  notions  imbibed 
••  in  youth." 

If  we  confider  what  motives  our  reformers,  who  boafied  of 
s>efl:oring  .the  purity  of  chriftianity,  could  have  to  keep  open 
thok  fprings  from  which  fo  much  of  the  impurity  of  that 
church,  whofe  communion  they  renounced,  had  been  derived; 
weihall£nd,  I  think,  th*t  they  were  two ;  a ntient  prejudices, 
•  and  fixture  hopes.  They  were  averfe  to  unlearn  what  they  had 
been  learning  all  their  lives ;  and  they  were  defirous  to  retain 
that  pre-eminence,  authority,  and  wealth,  which  they  had  en- 
joyed under  the  pope,  and  hoped  to  enjoy  under  the  king-  The 
church  of  Rome  afts  confiftently,  when  fhe  maintains  a  vene- 
ration for  the  primitive  fathers,  who  mai  Atained  the  divine  in- 
itttutionof  an  ecclefiaftical  order,  and  who  invented  fo  much 
fbperfiitious  worfhip,  and  fo  many  fham  miracles,  to  ellablifh 
a  Iham  chriflianity.  ^ut  wliat  could  prot^llants  mean  to  main- 
tain the  authority  of  thefe  antient  fathers,  if  they  had  not  all 
the  fame  purpofes  to  ferve?'  Let  us  acknowledge  the  truth. 
They  had  them  not  in  the  whole,  but  they  had  them  in  part : 
and  for  this  reafote  thery  found  it  neceffary  to  preferve  the  credit 
of  fathers  and  councils,  in  part  at  leail,  and  as  far,  a^  they 
wanted  their  authority.  When  they  wanted  it  no  longer,  or 
when  it  turned  againft  them,  they  laid  it  afide  moft  pnident- 

-  ly.  They  builded  up  a  new  church,  or  modelled- an  old  one, 
on  principles,  however  incii^nfifient,  that  reconciled,  in  good 
meafure,  the  ecdefiailical  to  the  civil  policy  of  their  age 

'  and  country:  and  they,  who  thought  that  an  hierarchy  and  a 
TO6narchywere  neceffary  to  fupport  one  another,  which  was 
the  prevalent  opinion  <of  thofe  times,  could  not  have  deficed  a 
more  reafonable  inflitution  than  that  which  our  engUih  re- 
formers made,  under  the  direftion,  and  by  the  auiUori ty  of  the 
civil  power- 

»        .  '  '  ^  daifm, 
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daifm,  or  which  had  been  Invented  manifeftly  ivlth  no 
other  intention  than  that  of  multiplying  fuperftitiiiii , 
which  helped  to  impofe  on  the  people^  amd  were  hi- 
crative  to  the  priefts.     The  worfcip  of  images  was  of 
this  number.     A  worfliip  evidently  derived  from 
the  heathens,  as  idolatrous  among  the  vulgar,  and 
not  more  eafily  diftinguifhed  out  of  idolatry  by  the 
learned  men  of  new,  than  of  old  Rome.    Such  again 
was  the  ufe  of  the  holy  water,  which  your  divines 
choofe  to  derive  from  the  water  of  purification  in 
ufe  iamong  the  Jews,  and  which  might  be  derired 
as  truly,    perhaps,  from  the  luftral  water  in  ufe 
among  the  heathens.     Such  again  were  the  confe^ 
cration  of  altars,  the  , celebration  of  jubilees,  and 
other  external  obfervances,    which   had   been  Co 
avowedly  taken  from  the  ceremonial  laws  of  the 
Jews,  that  your  writers  do  not  fcruple  to  juftify  them 
by  paffages  of  the  pentateuch.     In  fine,   and  to 
quote  an  inftance  or  two  of  the  fecond  fort;  fuch 
was  the  invention  of  purgatory,  and  of  all  the  coftly 
means  to  be  delivered  from  it.     Such  was  the  abufc 
they  made  even  of  tranfubftantiation,  which  is  fo 
great  an  abufe  in  itfelf  that  one  would  hardly  think 
it  could  be  abufed  by  any  additional  circumftances, 
when  it  was  eftablifhed  not  only  that  priefts  could 
make  God  at  any  time,  but  that  they  might  carry 
him  about  in  a  little  box,  wherever  his  prefencc 
was  deemed  neccflary  for  public  (hew,  or  private 
devotion. 

As  the  reformation  exploded  the  doctrines  rela- 
tive to  thefe  and  other  fuperftitious  praftices,  fo 
would  it  have  been  much  to  the  good  of  mankind, 
as  well  as  to  the  honor  of  chriftianity,  if  filence  on 
feveral  others,  which  caule  great  diffenfion,  had 
been  impofed  at  the  fame  time.  But  the  contrary 
happened.  The  reformed  fell  out  among  them- 
fefves,  and  purfued  one  another  with  fo  much  Wt- 
ternefS}  that  they  gave  no  fmall  color  to  the  pre- 
tended 
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tended  catholics,  to  objeft  to  them  that  they  multU 
plied  fchifmSy  broke  the  bands  of  chridian  charity, 
and  difturbed  the  peace  of  the  chriftian  world,  which 
was  better  prefeived  in  the  communication  of  Rome. 
I  do  not  mean  to  fpeak  here  of  the  difputes  that 
arofe  amone  the  reformed  about  religious  ceremo- 
nies and  cnurch-government,  which  were  eafy 
enough  to  be  determined,  or  indifferent  enough  to 
be  compounded,  in  their  nature;  how  hard  foe ver, 
or  how  important  foever  ecclefiaftical  obftinacy  and 
the  fpirit  of  party  made  them  appear.  I  mean  to 
fpeak  of  thofe  difputes  that  are  in  their  nature  not 
determinable ;  becaufe  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be, 
any  real  determination  of  ideas  about  them :  dif- 
putes that  would  be  little  thought  of,  or  could  do 
little  hurt,  if  they  remained  undecided,  and  have 
done  fp  much  by  dogmatical  and  contrary  deciftons; 
I  might  inftance  in  fevera),  in  that  of  juflification 
particularly,  and  of  the  dodrines  dependent  on  ic, 
concerning  all  which  fo  much  unintelligible  jargon 
has  been  vainly  employed  by  popilh  and  proteftant 
divines,  and  to  as  little  purpofe  by  the  council  of 
Trent.  But  1  choofe  rather  tainftance  in  the  cafe 
of  the  Lord's  fupper.  Of  this  we  have  fpoken  al- 
ready, and  it  will  ferve  better  than  any  cafe  lefs 
known,  to  fliew  in  what  manner  the  reformers 
.  raifed  new  difputes,  left  their  followers  expofed  to 
all  the  mifchief  which  theological  queftions  have 
brought  on  the  world,  and  thjs  atheiftical  objeftion 
as  much  in  force  as  it  was  before  the  reformation 
they  made. 

They  were  not  content,  then,  to  have  rendered 
tranfubftantiation  as  ridiculous  and  odious  as  it  de- 
ferves  to  be  efteemed :  they  went  about  to  explain, 
each  in  his  own  way,  t^is  fuppofed  or  real  rayftery. 
They  who  believed  the^e  was  no  myllery  in  the  eu- 
charifty  itfelf,  how  myfterious  foever  the  occafion 
of  this  inflitution  and  the  fpiritual  effects  of  it  might 

be 
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be,  ftould  haTe  talked,  I  think,  of  tlie  brtad  tt 
bread,  and  of  the  wine  as  wine,  which  Chriftiant 
ate  a&d  drank  in  their  communion  to  comQieiDorate» 
by  ibis  ceremony,  the  death  c^  Chrift,  and  the  r& 
demption  of  mankind.    They  wio  belieTcd  tbsre 
was  a  inyftery  in  the  eucharilty  itfelf,  and  that  the 
bread  and  wine  were,  after  thaakfgiving  or  confe- 
cration,  foraeching  more  thsm  bread  and  wine,  nor 
barely  figns  and  fymbols  of  the  body  and  blood  d: 
Chrift,  inoukl  have  avoided  all  definitions^  inftead 
of  oppofi^g  definition  to  definition^  and  osakii^ 
that  a  myftery  which  Chrift  had  not  made  fo«    Bat 
they  proceeded  in  a  manner  very  different.     They 
ail  acknowledged,  if  Zwingliua  did,  that  the  body 
and  blood  of.  Chrift  were  truly  received  in  this  £b- 
crament,   as  the  landgrave  of  Hefie  declared  to 
Oranvelle  and  others  in  a  fokmn  confierence  at 
Spire* :    and  by  this  acknowledgement  they  put 
tbemfelves  under  inextricable  dimcuLiies.    Luiber 
taught  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift  were  really  in 
the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  by  a  confubftantia- 
tion,  which  was  £ud  to  laft,  if  I  miftake  not,  during 
the  manducation  only.    Did  the  calvinifts  ta&  a 
whit  more  intelligibly  when  they  pri^fefied  at  the 
&mous  confermce  at  Poiflfy,  ^*  that  m  the  facra- 
*'  ment  of  the  Lord's  £ippcr,  Chrift  gives,  preients, 
'^  and  exhibits  to  us  really  the  fubftance  of  his  body 
<c  and  blood :  that  by  faith  we  receive,  really  and 
^^  in  fa£l,  the  true  and  natural  body  and  blood  of 
«  Chrift,  by  virtue  of  the  holyghoftf?''     What 
did  Beza  mean  when  he  talked  of  eating  with  die 
mouth  of  faith  ?    He  niuft  mean  that  he  believed 
that  he  ate,  or  he  muft  mean  nothing*    Now  what 
^  he  believe,  that  he  ate  in  the  fame  facrameat? 
Not  the  fyrabolical  body  of  Chrift  j  for  he  aifirmod 

*  Vid.  Sleidan  L  17. 

t  AuBiCNvhift.  uiviv^rf.l.  fi. 

^  that 
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£h&t  he  ate  the  ttue  and  natutal  body !  not  the  trtie 
.and  natural  body  of  Chrift ;  for  he  affirtned  that  to 
be  in  heaven  and  no  where  elfe^  What  then  did 
he  believe  that  he  ate,  or  what  other,  fenle  can  be 
(>ut  on  thofe  wbrds,  ^^  eating  with  the  mouth  of 
**  feith,"  and  thofe  "  receiving  by  fakh,'*  than, 
that  of  believing  he  ate^  and  believing  he  received  ? 
liis  adverfaries  neid  a  great  impiety,  but  they  held 
it  confiftdntly.  Accordmg  to  them,  the  body  of 
Cihrift  was  in  the  facrament  by  the  charm  of  confe- 
cration,  and  they  ate  it  when  they  ate  the  facri'- 
tnental  bread.  According  to  Beza  and  his  ccA- 
leagues,  the  body  of  Chrift  was  not  there  but  in  hea* 
Ven^  and  yet  they  ate  it  too,  really  and  in  feft. 
This  conference  broke  up  abruptly.  The  fools  on 
one  fide  accufed  the  proteftants  6f  blaipheming  when 
they  deny  ttanfubftantiation,  juft  as  the  heathen  re* 
jputed  thofe  philofophers  atheifts  who  were  not  poly- 
theifts.  The  fools  on  the  other  remained  convinced 
that  they  ate,  fpiritually  and  with  the  mouth  df 
iaitfa,  in  this  facrament,  a  bodily  fubftance  that  was 
not  there ;  whilft  they  ate  moft  corporeally  a  bodily 
fubftance,  the  bread,  that  was  there.  Both  went 
away  refolved  to  cut  the  throats  of  one  another :  and 
fuch  are  the  efiedls  of  theology,  that  is,  of  human 
"authority  in  matters  of  religion. 

This  authority  has  impofcd  chiefly,  when  it  has 
impofed)  on  the  minds  of  men,  by  the  abufe  df 
words.  This  abiife  of  words  makes  the  fum  of  m^- 
taphyfics  and  theology,  imaginary  fcenes,  removed 
from  the  controul,  as  from  the  ai&ftance,  of  fenfe, 
converfant  about  hypothetical  natures,  and  aboift 
ideas  vaftly  complicated  and  perplexed.  Such  the- 
ology tinftured  all  the  philofophy  of  Plato.  Logic 
all  that  of  Ariftotle.  Thefe  two  fchools  were  thb 
great  mints  of  infignificant  tcrtas ;  and  tho'  2enq, 
who  did  little  elfe  than  invent  new  words,'  and 
change  the  application  of  old,  opi^edanather  mint 

Vol.  IV.  Rr  pf 
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of  the  fame  kind,  yet  the  coin  of  the  two  former 
has  been  alone  current.  l1ie  immaterial  forms,  the 
eternal  ideas,  and  all  the  incorporeal  eflences  oi 
Plato,  for  infbnce,  were  given  and  received  in  every 
philofopbical  payment,  like  the  fubftandal  forms, 
.  the  intentional  fpecies,  or  the  entdechy  of  Ariftotle^ 
till  very  lately. 

I  HAVE  often  thought  that  nothing  could  haVe 
happened  more  fortunately  for  the  ptopagatton  of 
learned  ignorance,  than  tHe  fuccelTion  of  the  peri- 
patetic to  the  platonic  philofophy  ;  for  tho'  Ariftotb 
oppofed  many  opinions  of  his  mader,  yet  the  fub- 
tilty  of  his  logic  has  ferved  to  cover  both  his  mafter'f 
errors  and  his  own,   on  more  occafions,  and  at 
more  periods,  than  one.     No  writings,  certainly, 
were  ever  fo  mad  as  thofe  of  the  latter  platonifis, 
which  contain  the  very  quintefcencc  of  enthufiafm, 
and  which  are  almoft  one  perpetual  abufe  of  reafon 
and  language.'    Many  of  the  chriftian  fathers  rame 
■  out  of  the  fame  fchools ;  and  all  of  them  ufing  the 
fame  delirious  ftyle,  it  became  that  of  chriflian  the- 
.  ology.     We  muft  not  imagine,  however,  that  the 
philofophy  of  Ariftole  had  no  fliare  in  framing  the 
fyftem  of  this  theology,  tho*  that  of  Plato  had  the 
grealeft  and  the  earliefl.     It  is  true,  that  the  origi- 
nal works  of  the  former  were  unknown  in  the  wef- 
tern  church,  till  the  fifteenth  century,  when  greek 
learning  was  brought  into  Italy  by  thofe  who  fled 
thither  after  the  taking  of  Conftantinople^    But  ftill 
Aridotle  was  at  that  time  rather  ill  known  than  un- 
known ;  for  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  thirteenth, 
a  latin  tranilation  had  been  made,  by  the  diredtion 
of  the  emperor  Frederic  the  fecond,  of  fome  parts 
of  his  writings  from  the  arable  vef  fion  of  them : 
and  other  fragments  had  appeared  in  the  fame  lan- 
guage, fuch  as  might  be  expefted,  in  thofe  ages  of 
ignorance,  from  men,  among  whom  the  latin  and 
greek  were  become  Very  barbarous  languages ;  who 

underftood 
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Vnderftood  ill  the  purity  of  onei,  and  were  little  able 
to  explain  themfelves  properly  and  clearly  in  the 
other.  If  we  go  higher  up,  we  find  Arillotle  much 
better  known.  He  muft  have  been  fo  even  by  the 
iirft  of  the  greek  fathers,  and  his  reputation  muft 
have  been  great  during  all  thofe  ages  wherein  fc^ 
many  of  thecorner-ftones  of  chriftian  theology  wefe 
laid ;  fmce  he  had  commentators,  themfelves  philo* 
fophers  of  great  fame,  among'  the  Greeks,  m  the 
fecond,  the  third,  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth  centu* 
ries,  Alexander  Aphrodifaeus,  Themiftius,  and 
others.  No  doubt  can  be  made  of  this ;  and  if  any 
doubt  could  be  made,  thofe  nice  di(lin£tions,  and 
that  perpetual  torture  of  words,  for  which  fathers 
and  councils  were  fo  famous,  would  be  fufEcient  to 
prove  it.  They  learned  of  I^lato  to  talk  without 
any  meaning:  and  they  learned,  T think,  of  Arif- 
totle,  to  feem  fometimes  to  have  one. 

The  logical  empire  of  Arillotle,  and  the  abufe  of 
words  grew  up  with  chriftian  theology ;  but  they 
Were  never  abfolutely  confirmed  till  ignorance  prcr 
vailed  alike  in  the  Eafl  and  the  Weft,  from  the  ninth 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  firft  dawnings  of 
knowledge  began  to  appear,  and  men  began  to  fee 
their  way  in  the  farther  acquifition  of  it.  It  may 
feem  ftrange,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  fchools  which 
were  erefted,  and  th^  encouragement  which  was 
given  to  learning  froip  ihe  days  of  Charles  the  great, 
ferved  only  to  Keep  men  out  of  the  way  of  true 
knowledge,  and  to  impof^  a  falfe  appearance  of  it« 
The  popes  had  procured  chiefly  the  foundations  of 
thefe  fchools :  and  the  encouragement  to  the  fcho- 
lars  had  been  derived  frpm.them,  or  through  theil* 
means.  I  might  have  reckoned  this  among  the  ar- 
tifices they  employed  tQ  carry  on  their  ufurpations. 
Bare  ignprance  alone  was  not  fufficient  to  their  pur-*, 
pofe.  It  was  neceffary  to  promote  learned  igno- 
rance, and  tb  eftablifli  error,  with  all  the  circum- 
R  r  d  ftances 
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Haiices  of  auihotrty  and  reverence  j  left  even  the 
ignorant  fliould  ftumble  upon  truth.     To  keep  men 
fr^m  the  fearch  of  it,  they  were  tdd,  that  truth, 
^nd  divine  truths  efpecialiy,  were  hard  to  find  ^  that 
jberfiDiis,  on  whofe  ability  they  might  depend,  were 
let  apart,  therefore,  to  fave  others  the  trouble  €>£ 
this  feaich,  and  that  their  holy  mother,  the  churcb, 
Vatched  over  all.     Thus  revelation  and  reafon  both 
Vere  made  the  monopoly  of  the  clergy.    They  doled 
out  the  former  in  fuch  fcraps,  and  under  fnch  inter- 
pretations, as  they  thought  fitr    They  employed  the 
lattefy  not  to  analife,  not  to  verify  ideas,  in  order 
'to  commie  theYn,  but  to  take  fuch  as  have  been 
rheritioned  above,  as  it  were  on  trufty  Kke  the  rile 
mftruments  of  error :  the  inftruments  of  error  in- 
deed, fince,  how  well  foever  thefie  coRxparifons  were 
made,  nothing  that  was  true,  or  complete  and  ade- 
quate, or  diftinfl  and  clear,  could  refuh  from  them, 
and  nothing,  confequemly,  that  deferved  the  name 
of  knowledge.     In  (hort,  they  profaned  and  abufed 
the  two  nobleft  gifts  of  God  to  man,  natural  reafon 
and  fupernatural  revelation^ 

I^ATURAJL  philofophy  and  mathematics  madeCt- 
fTe  progrefs  in  thefe  fchools,  experimental  philofo- 
phy none  at  all.    To  turn  and  to  wind  the  few  no- 
tlons  they  had  a  thoufand  ways,  to  diftinguift  im- 
perceptible differences,  to  refitie  and  fubtilife  a  lit- 
tle real  knowledge  till  it  evaporated  entirely,  and 
nothing  remained  but  a  caput  mortuum  of  words, 
was  their  whole  bufinefs*     John  of  Damafcus  had 
brought  logic  into  falhion  aipong  the  greek  divines, 
and  Boctius  among  the  latines,  long  before  the  in- 
ftitution  of  thefe  fchools,  arid  longer  ftill  before  their 
doftors  became  famous  under  the  name  of  fcholaf- 
tics:   fo  that  whenever  this  happened,   the  fame 
manner  of  pliilofophifmg  on  logical  and  metafby- 
Tical  notions,  on  technical^and  infigmficanc  terms, 
liad  prevailed  in  them  from  their  foundation,  and 

had 
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bad  been  applied  to  theology*  The  men»  who  apft 
plied  themfelves  to  it,  had  foaie  brokea  and  faperE* 
cial  acquaintance  ^uh  Ariftotle  at  Tecond  hand,  as 
we  havfi  obfcrved  that  they  might,  and  even  at  third 
hand  ^  for  much  of  it  came  to  them  through  his 
arabian  interpreters  and  commentators :  and  as  m 
Ifvery  other  fcience,  fo  in  theology,  they  vere  feri. 
Yilely  attached  to  his  principles  and  to  his  method* 
gome  hay.e  plaoed  Lanfranc,  archbiihop  'o(  Canter-i 
bury,  at  the  head  of  the  fcholaftic  tribe,  in  the  or* 
der  ^f  time:  and  if  he  wrote  againfl;  Berenger,  ia 
the  middle  of  the  elev.enth  century^  we  may  affurc 
purfelves,  that  Ariftptle's  philofophy  was  employ* 
^  then  as  it  has  been  fince,  to  account  for  Chrifl's 
corporeal  prcfence  in  the  facrament.  It  has  been 
faid,  I  know,  that  Peter  the  Lombard,  a  famous 
fcholaftic  in  the  Aext  century  to  Lanfranc,  imitated 
and  followed  John  of  Damafcus ;  tho*  ^rafrnus  and 
others  have  made  a  doubt  whether  he  \L'as  the  author 
of  that  work,  which  procured  him  the  name  of  maf-* 
ter  of  the  fentences.  But  fuch  criticifnjs  are  trifling 
as  well  as  uncertain :  for  whether  thi§  writer,  Tor  his 
predeccffor  Lanfranc,  imitated  John  of  Damafcus 
or  no ;  and  whether  Peter  the  Lombard,  or  Abe- 
lard,  compiled  the  fenierices^  their  theology  wa$ 
that  of  their  age  and  of  thefe  fchools,  and  their  me*- 
thod  was  derived  ultimately  from  Ariftotle. 

These  fchools  continued  in  great  fame,  and  pror 
duced  in  every  age,  during  the  courfe  of  many,  a 
multitude  of  writers,  fome  of  whom  were  men  of 
fuch  extraordinary  genius,  that  they  might  have  en- 
lightened, like  fo  many  funs,  the  orb  of  learxiing, 
and  have  carried  human  knowledge  to  the  utmoft 
bounds,  of  human  capacity.  But  infteajd  of  this, 
they  ferved,  like  fo  many  ignes  fat'ui,  to  lead  men 
backwards  a^dtforwards  through  tlie  briars  and 
thorns  of  vain  fpeculations,  within  the  narrow 
bomids  that  Ariftotle  fct,  as  if  truth  was  not  to  be 
'     *  .  found 
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found  out  of  thefe.  They  checked  the  grovth  of 
true  philofophy,  by  bringing  into  it  no  new  materia 
als  from  nature,  and  they  corrupted  true  religion, 
by  blending  their  philofophical  fpeculations,  and 
the  vain  fubtihies  of  their  logic,  with  divine  truths. 
They  thought  that  Ariftotle  bad  left  a  moft  complete 
and  perfed  fyftem  of  philofophy.  But  they  feemed 
to  think,  that  Chrift  had  left  an  incomplete  and 
imperfedt  fyftem  of  religion.  To  fupply  thefe  de- 
fed;s,  they  made  fummaries  of  chriftian  theofa)gy, 
to  fay  nothing  of  fentences  of  the  &thers  and  •  te- 
dious commentaries  on  them,  of  commeptaites  on 
the  bible,  of  theological  queftions  and  cafes  of  con- 
science, that  are  much  larger  than  all  the  fcripiures 
canonical  and  apocryphal,  and  in  companion  of 
which  the  gofpels,  nay  the  whole  new  X^ftament  is 
but  a  pocket-book :  tho*  the  pocket-book  ought  to 
contain  every  one  of  thefe  folios,  and  none  of  them 
ve  excufable  (or  containing  more  than  the  pocket- 
book.  I  have  touched  fo  often  already  the  abfurdi- 
ty,  and,  as  I  think,  the  iniquity  of  feeking  chri/Ua- 
nity  out  of  the  gofpel,  of  making  any  criterion  of 
natural  religion  but  the  works,  or  any  criterion  of 
revealed  religion  but  the  word  of  God,  that  I  (houM 
fay  nothing  here  concerning  the  laft,  if  I  had  not 
often  found  an  anfwer  to  it  infifted  on  with  a  filly 
air  of  triumph,  by  dogmatical  perfons  in  their  con« 
verfation,  and  in  writing.  What  do  you  complain 
of,  fay  thefe  perfons  ?  Is  not  the  fyftem  of  chriftia- 
nity  in  the  fame  cafe  with  every  other  fyftem  of 
laws  jparticularly  ?  Yes ;  and  that  is  the  very  thing 
I  complain  of.  A  fyftem  of  human  law  and  human 
policy  is  the  produft  of  human  underftanding,  and 
therefore  incomplete  and  imperfect,  liable  to  diffe- 

•  N.  B.  The  expofitionofSt,  Matthew^  gofpel  takes  up,  I 
tliinlc,  ninety  homelies,  and  tl^t  of  St.  John  eighty  fereo,  u 
the  yorks  of  Chrjfaftqm. 

rent 
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rent  conftru6^ions  at  all  times,  and  Bt  to  be  altered 
at  fome.  But  this  cannot  be  faid,  without  blafphe- 
my,  of  the  chriftian  difpehfation ;  tho'  it  has  been, 
muttered  by  fome  divines,  and  has  been  (Irongly 
implied  by  the  whole  conduct  of  the  chriftian  church'. 
What  is  made  by  man  may  be  explained,  fupplied^ 
altered,  and  improved  by  man.  But  has  the  word 
of  God,  fpoken  to  all  mankind,  need  to  be  ex« 
plained  by  any  man,  or  by  any  order  of  men,  who 
have  as  little  pretence  to  be  thought  infpired,  as 
ihofe  who  are  not  of  their  order  ?  Can  any  human 
authority  fupply,  or  alter,  and  much  lefs  improve, 
what  the  fon  of  God,  God  himfelf,  came  on  earth 
to  reveal  ?  Again  :  is  there  no  difference  between 
my  being  led  into  error  by  human  authority,  which 
I  know  to  be  humai>,  a^d  by  human  authority, 
which  I  take  to  be  divine  ?  To  take  the  laws  of 
God'for  the  laws  of  man,  is  impious.  But  is  it  lefs 
fo,  to  impofe  the  laws  of  man  for  the  laws  of  .God  ? 
Surely  it  is  much  more  fo :  as  one  may  be  impiety 
without  'defign,  and  the  other  muft  be  premeditat- 

It  is  nxstorious,  that  many  great  points  of  chrif- 
tian faith  and  dodrine  were  firft  taught,  or  firft  de« 
termined,  feveral  ages  after  the  immediate  difciples 
cf  Chrift  were  dead,  on  the  authority  of  tradition 
alone,  till  there  was  a  canon  of  fcriptures ;  and  on 
tradition  and  them,  when  there  was  one.  The  tri* 
nity,  the  coeternity,  the  coequality,  in  a  word  the 
famenefs  of  the  fon  with  the  father,  the  proceffion 
of  the  hdy  ghoft  from  the  father  and  the  fon,  the 
fires  of  purgatory,  and  the  real  corporeal  prefence 
of  Chrift  in  the  eucharifty,  to  mention  no 
more,  were  of  this  number.  It  was  lawful  to  dif- 
pute  about  them  all,  till  the  church  had  decided^ 
Nay  Erafmus  •  is  fo  indulgent  as  to  doubt  if  it  was 

*  S]||^catec}i.4ta. 
.  ^  ^  heretical 
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heretical  in  Origea,  to  make  i  qu^icxa  wfaeA^r 
^  the  Ton  and  the  holy  ghoft  are  of  tl>e  iame  diTiiie 
^  efTence  with  the  father,  or  whether  they  are  <mly 
^  creatures  more  excellent  than  all  ovher  creatures*^' 
After  the  church,  that  is,  certain  afiembfies  of  ec* 
cleiiaftics  had  decided  and  decreed,  ^^  poll  evulga- 
«  tarn  ecclefiae  fententiam,*'  it  was  lawful  to  do^t 
no  longer,  nor  to  difpute  about  any  of  tbefe  pointy , 
^  ambig^re  fisis  non  eft."     They  were  become  arti* 
ales  of  faith.     They  w'ere  made  fuch  then,  by  (hefe 
decifions  and  decrees.    They  were  made  fuch  theo^ 
by  human  authority.    Not  at  all,  ifays  Eraiixius,  or 
any  other  divine.    They  were  made  fuch  by  the 
fcriptures.     Whatever  is  not  agreeable  to  them,  ia 
ftot  of  (thrift  *  y  and  therefore  falfe  intelpretations 
of  the  fcriptures  are  to  be  ledified  by  fuch  as  aro 
true  |.    Now  thofe  which  che  church  makes  are 
true ;  and  it  is  enough  for  you,  ^nd  fuch  as  you  are, 
to  believe  firmly  all  that  the  church  has  declared  to 
be  neceffary  §.     Roundly  aiSbrted  indeed,  but  very 
iallacioufly  argued ;  for  whether  the  interpretations 
of  the  church  are  true,  which  is  aflfumed,  or  whe* 
ther  they  are  falfe,  which  is  pdffible,  the  doctrines 
eftablifhed  on  them  are  eftabliihed  on.  human,  not 
on  divine  authority.    The  fcripture  is  th^  word  of 
God.    The  interpretation  is  the  word  of  man.   But 
befides,  I  learn  from  that  judicious  and  orthodox 
divine  Mr.  looker,  |{  and  Erafmus  and  others  of 
the  fame  tribe  (peaking  to  the  fame  effed:,  that  all 
the  things  nec^flary  to  falvation  are  not  necefiaFy  to 
be  contained,  and  fet  down  in  i^ain  terms,  in  the 
fcriptures.    It  is  fufficient  that  they  be  comprehend- 

^  Q|Uod  abeizat  alacris  voluqmibus,  non  eft  CKriili.  ibidi 
t  Falfa  fcriptui^rum  intorpr«tatia  ver^  interpretatioaerc-' 
fjitajada,  eft-  ibitj.  .    ^ 

'  §  Tibi  tuioue  fimllibus  fatis  eft  ea  conftanti  tenere  fide^ 
quae  pro  necefikriis  exfertc  et  exprefle  tradidit  ecclefia.  ibid. 
t  Jw*  Pol.  lib.  z.     •  .w.     ' 
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«d  in  fi^ch  fort,  that  by  reafon  we  may  conclude 
from  the  fcriptures  all  thing^s  which  are  necelTary ; 
from  whence  I  conclude  juft  as  I  did  before,  that  the 
great  points  fpoken  of  have  be^n  eftabliihed  on  hu* 
man,  not  on  divine  authority ;  deduced,  colIe£led 
by  reafon,  or  what  has  been  called  reafon }  not  ex^^ 
pref&ly  taught  by  revelation. 

That  thefe  gre^t  points  of  chriftian  faith  and 
dodrine  were  not  very  evidently  deduced,  nor  very 
accurately  collected  from  the  fcriptures,  may  be  pre* 
fumed  from  the  difputes  that  hive  been  always,  and 
that  (till  fubfift  about  them.  It  might  be  proved 
too,  that  fcripture  is  not  fo  favorable  in  many  cafes, 
|ior  more  fo  in  any  one,  to  thefe  opinions  th^  to 
thofe  that  (land  in  oppofition  to  them ;  and  that  the 
only  advantage  which  the  aihanafians  or  the  ^uguf- 
tinians,  for  inftance,  havo  over  the  arians  or  the 
femi-palagians  is  not  an  advantage  which  the  fcrip- 
ture  gives  them.  They  derive  it  from  the  fufFrages 
of  particular  men,  whofe  motives  were  often  not 
entirely  chriftian,  and  from  the  arbitrary  dogmas 
of  fathers  and  decrees  of  councils.  Thefe  opinions, 
therefore,  that  ?re  become  articles  of  faith,  and  that 
pafs  for  fome  of  the  dodrines  which  Chriil  taught, 
^tho*  they  are  nothing  more  than  inventions  of  fathers 
improved  by  fchoolmen,  may  be  quoted  as  fo  many 

f  articular  inftances  of  theological  prefumption,  and» 
think,  impiety  *•    ^ut  call  it  which  you  pleafe, 

or 

*  There  Iwive  been  fome  divines  a  little  more  modcft  than 
"  others,  iiwce  there  .are  fome,  I  thint,  who  have  feemed 
afliamed  of  their  artificial  theology,  and  ha  ve  endeavored  to  ey- 
{pufe,  rather  than  defend  the  fathers  of  their  church*  The  fa- 
thers, it  has  been  faid,  taught  the  do^ines  of  chriftianity  in 
tlieir  genuine  purity,  and  affefted  to  teach  them  no  otherwife. 
The  heretics  forced  them  to  abandonrthis  pious  referve,  in  or- 
d^r  to  defeat  the  defigns  of  thefe  men  who  attempted  daily  to 
introduce  errors  in  opinion  and  praAice.  Now  if  this  was 
their  cafe  in  general,  it  may  have  been  fucli  even  of  St^  Paul; 

who 
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or  what  you  pleafe,  the  proceeding  grew  more  ge- 
neral and  more  ryftematical  in  thefchools  that  hare 
been  mentioned/*  They  did  not  take  this  licence 
with  particular  points  of  dodrine  alone,  but  with  the 
whole  fyftem  of  chrillianity.  They  melted  down 
the  whole  mafs  with  all  the  alloy  that  had  been*  al- 
ready added  to  it  by  others,  and  they  .caft  it  anew 
with  an  immenfe  deal  of  their  own.  They  mad^  it 
fo  voluminous,  that  it  was  no  longer  ufeful :  and 
Erafmus  might  well  fay,  '*  quis  poflit  aquinatis  fe- 
*'  cundae  fecundam  circumferre*  ?"  They  per- 
plexed it  with  fo  many  bold  and  indeterminable 
queftions  about  the  diirine  nature  and  operations, 
with  fo  many  ferious  trifles,  with  fo  many  minute 

who  was  the  father  of  the  fathers;  and  his  gofpcl  majhaw 
l»een  writ  in  the  fame  fpirit  of  contradiAion  and  of  difpute. 
But  it  is  imponible  to  difcover,  with  certainty,  on  what  points. 
and  in  what  degrees  artificial  theoloe/  gave  occaiion  to  herefy, 
or  herefy  to  artificial  theology ;  the?  we  know,  in  fbme  mea* 
fure,  v/hat  the  difputet  were,  that  arofe  ia  the  chrifcian 
church.  The  doctrines  that  were  termed  afterwards  oithodoz, 
or  heretical,  were  in  their  origin,  no  doubt,  coeval,  and  both 
grew  up  together,  till  one  outgrew  the  other.  In  general  th^ 
orthodox  fathers  had  no  advantage  over  the  others.  If  the  for- 
mer had  recourfe  to  tradition,  u>  had  the  latter:  and  the  for- 
mer were  not,  certainly,  fuperior  to  the  latter  either  in  learn* 
ing>  or  in  means  of  knowledge,  or  in  fan^hy  of  life,  great 
foundations  of  credibility  in  fuch  cafes  as  thefe.  Arius,  for 
inftance,  or  Neftorius,  to  mention  no  more,  were  in  all  thefe 
refpefbat  leaft  equal  to  Athanafius  or  Cyril:  and  whoever  ex* 
amines  the  partial  accounts  of  one  fide  alone,  for  we  have  none 
of  the  other,  of  all  that  paffed  in  the  difputes  that  arofe  whe- 
ther the  fon  was  confubftantial  with  the  father,  and  whether 
the  virgin  Mary  was  properly  the  mother  of  God,  will  find 
great  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  two  heretics  were  not  the  leaJt 
refpedVabledodors  of  the  four.  Thus  we  (hall  be  apt  to  thinlr, 
if  wfc  confult  not  only  antient  memorials,  but  the  writings  of 
modern  divines,  and  fuffer  ourfelves  neither  to  be  amufed  by 
arbitrary  epithets,  and  vaeue  declamations,  in  which  the  mo- 
dern imitate  the  antient  fathers,  nor  to  be  perplexed  by  fo- 
phiftical  argument?,  in  which  they  fometimes  imitate  the 
Ichoolmen.  *  £p.  329. 

queilioas 
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qUeftions  about  formalities,   quidities,   and  other 
Kintaftical  notions,  that  it  gr^w  contentious,  and 
more  than  ever  hurtful.     In  fhort,  they  multiplied 
diftindions  and  definitions  till  their  manner  became 
as  unintelligible  as  their  matter :  and  my  lord  Bacon 
might  have  added  fcholaftic  theology  to  the  fciences 
that  fway  the  imagination  more  than  the  reafori, 
fuch  afi  aftrology,  natural  magic,  and  alchemy.     If 
the  firft  pretends  to  difcbver  the  influence  of  fupe- 
rior  on  inferior  bodies,  this  theology  pretended  to 
difcover  the  influence  of  fuperior  on  inferior  fpirits, 
by  illuminations,  infpirations,  and  the  internal  ac- 
tion of  grace.     If  the  fecond  pretends  to  reduce  na- 
tural philofophy  from  fpeculation  to  works,   this 
theology  pretended  to  deduce  the  duties  of  man  from 
fpeculations  concerning  the  moral  attributes  of  God, 
and  to  inftruQ:  him  in  the  imitation  of  God.     If  the 
third  pretends  to  feparate  diflimilar,  and  to  throw 
out  heterogeneous  parts  of  bodies,  to  cleanfe  fuch 
as  are  impure,  and  to  perfefl  fuch  as  are  immature, 
this  theology  pretended  to  perform  much  the  fame 
operations  on  ideas,   notions,    terms,     Thefe  the 
profeflbrs  of  it  confounded,  and  diftinguilhed,  at 
their  pleafure,   and  like  chemifls  or  apothecaries 
made  new  out  of  old,  old  out  of  new,  one  out  of 
many,  and  many  out  of  one*.     Nay  this  compati- 
fon  may  be  carried  farther.     The  fcholaftic  divines 
rendered  their  art,  for  fuch  it  was,  rather  than  a 
fcience,  as  Incomprehenfible  as  they  could,   that 
they  might  make  a  greater  profit,  and  acquire  a 
greater  reputation  by  it,  among  the  ignorant. 

In  this  manner,  and  by  the  help  of  thefe  fchools, 
a  theological  fyftem,  which  had  no  intention  to  pro- 
mote the  true  and  holy  purpofes  of  chrifnanity,  was 

*  Pharmacopolarum  ritu,  ex  novis  vet^ra,  ex  vcteri- 

btis  nova,  c  pluribus  unum,  ex  uao  plura  fubinde  figentium  ct 
refingemium.     Eras*  ibid. 

impofed 
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impofed  oa  au  ignorant  and  fuperfUtious  world  for 
the  very  religion  which  Chrift  had  inftituted,  and 
his  difciples  had  propagated.    The  fole  intentioa^ 
and  the  iole  efied  of  it  was  to  eftablifti  aa  ecdefiaf- 
tical  empire,  under  that  fpiritual  monarch  the  pope, 
and  his  fpiritual  minifters  the  clergy.     This  was  the 
eSeft  of  that  fuppofed  alliance  between  the  church 
and  the  (late.    An  effeO;  fo  natural,  that  he  who 
pleads  for  any  right  m  a  church,  or  ecclefikftical 
order,  independent  on  the  (tate,  may  be  jultly  lup* 
pofed  to  mean  this  effeft  in  fome  degree,  and  under 
tome  form  or  other.    The  hr/t  foundations  of  this 
empire  were  laid  in  private,  the  fecond  only  in  puh* 
lie  confciencet    To  fecure  this  empire,  therefore, 
it  was  necelTary  to  keep  the  firft  entirely  and  exclu* 
fively  in  the  hands  of  the  pope  and  the  clergy,  and 
whatever  influence  th^  civil  power  might,  on  fome 
occafions,  gain  over  the  latter,  to  take  effe£lual  care 
that  it  fhould  never  be  able  to  gain  any  over  the  for? 
mer.     Now  nothing  either  did  or  could  contribute 
more  to  this  great  principle  of  policy  than  the  con- 
dud  of  thefe  fchools.    By  wrapping  up  both  natu- 
ral and  revealed  religion,  in  the  obfcurity  of  meta« 
phyfics  and  of  logic,  they  made  themfelves  the  fole 
judges  of  both.     By  fending  abroad  their  difciples, 
under  the  charafters  of  confefTers,  diredors,  cafuifts, 
inquifitors,  preachers,  they  had  fure  means  of  exer- 
cifing  their  judgments,    indilling  what  opinions, 
and  raiiing  what  paflions,  the  permanent  and  occa* 
fipnal,  the  immediate  or  remote,  interefts  of  the 
church  required.     The  firft  duty  of  the  religion 
thefe  doftors  propagated  was  to  believe  what  the 
church  believed:  and  what  the  church  believed, 
they  alone -had  a  right  to  declare.     The  fecond  duty 
of  this  religion  was  to  obferve  all  the  ceremonies, 
and  to  perform  all  the  external  ads  of  devotion  and 
worfhip,  that  the  church  had  inftituted,  or  (hould 
inftitute.    The  third  and  leaft  was  the  pradice  of 

morality 
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inx>taKty.  On  the  firft  there  was  no  mitigation  nor 
indulgence.  Men  were  to  believe  implicitly,  or  to 
be  treated  as  enemies  to  God  and  to  his  church  ia 
this  world,  and  to  be  damned  eternally  in  the  other* 
On  the  fecond  and  the  third  much  indulgence  was 
fhewn.  It  was  even  profufe  on  the  third.  Compo- 
iitions  with  the  church  might  be  made  on  both,  on 
the  breach  of  her  own  laws,  and  on  the  breach  of 
thofe  of  God  and  nature :  and  thefe  compoHtions 
were  fo  often  pecuniary,  efpccially  on  the  breach  of 
the  laft,  that  whilft  the  church  was  enriched,  no 
layman,  who  had  money  enough  to  fave  his  foul, 
could  be  damned.  But  there  was  fomething  (lill 
more  favorable  to  vice  in  the  laft  cafe.  The  duties 
ttrhich  the  church  exacted  were  fo  particular,  that 
they  could  not,  and  they  coft  fo  little  to  perform, 
that  they  did  not,  deferve  to  be  explained  away. 
But  the  duties  of  morality  were  more  general,  and 
more  liable,  by  variety  of  circtimftances,  to  diffe- 
rent modifications,  in  the  application  of  them,  as 
they  were  much  harder  to  be  obferved  ftriftly 
amidft  the  infirmities  of  human  nature.  Cafuifts 
therefore  interpofed.  They  lightened  the  burden 
in  favor  of  thefe  infirmities,  by  all  the  definitions^ 
diftin£tions,  and  exceptions  that  logic  could  furniih. 
They  did  more.  In  all  cafes  where  the  church  was 
concerned,  they  gave  full  rang«  to  the  pafHons  of 
mai^kind.  Juftice  was  no  longer  a  moral  virtue* 
Faith  was  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics.  Benevo- 
lence or  charity  were  no  longer  principles  of  natural 
or  revealed  religion.  Heretics  or  excommunicated 
perfons  were  to  be  perfecured  and  exterminated  with 
the  moft  unrelenting  fury :  and  I  may  defy  any  man 
to  fhew  inftances  of  greater  inhumanity,  and  more 
profligate  wickednefs,  committed  by  the  ferocity  of 
lawlels  lavages,  or  barbarous  nations,  than  I  am 
able  to  fhew  of  thofe  which  have,  been  committed, 
not  only  under  the  veil  of  this  fpurious  chriftianity, 

but 
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but  on  motives  taken  from  it,  and  at  the  InftigaiKitl 
of  thofe  who  taught  it.  By  fuch  meanfs,  and  ijrith 
fuch  cfFefts  as  thefe,  was  an  eccIeHaflical  empire 
maintained  during  feveral  ages,  whilft  churchmen 
governed  confcience  of  every  kind,  and  by  govern* 
ing  confrience  governed  the  world. 
.  The  fcholaftics  had  indeed  many  contefts  among 
theitifelves,  that  were  carried  on  with  great  animo- 
fity,  and  broke  out  fometimes  into  open  violence- 
Such,  for  inftance.  Was  the  difpute  between  the 
Thomifts  and  the  Scotifts  about  the  immaculate  con- 
ception  of  the  virgin,  and  that  between  the  noaufla<» 
lifts  and  the  realifts  about  the  nature  of  univeriaU. 
How  could  thefe  difputes,  or  any  other,  .be  deter- 
mined among  men,  whofe  pleafure  and  whofe  piidc 
it  was  to  difpute  perpetually,  and  who  cultivated  an 
art  that  was  of  ufe  to  no  man  in  the  difcemment  of 
truth,  but  might  help  thefubtil  dialeflician  to  pofa 
even  the  man  he  could  not  refute  ?  Thefe  difputes, 
however,  were  kept  among  themfelves,  by  the  pd- 
licy,  not  by  the  moderation  of  fcholaftics  certainly : 
and  as  long  as  they  neither  rent  the  theological  fyf- 
tem,  nor  mook  the  ecclefiaftical  empire,  the  court 
of  Rome  tempered,  managed,  and  fuflFered  them, 
notwithftanding  all  the  fcandals  they  occafioned,  in 
the  univerfities  of  Oxford  and  of  Paris  particularly. 
But  as  foon  as  our  Ockham,  the  invincible  dodor, 
began  to  madntain  that  the  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiftion 
cugfit  to  be  fubjeft  to  the  civil,  the  nominalifts  were 
reputed  heretics,  and  the  realifts  alone  pafied  for  or- 
thodox. There  was  as  little  union  among  thefe  as 
among  tht  others,  and  religion  might  feem  to  be 
more  nearly  concerned  in  their  difputes.  But  the 
great  purpofe,  for  which  all  thefe  fchools  were 
ereSed,  being  the  fupport  of  the  ecclefiaftical  em- 
pire, any  doftrines  that  reduced,  or  weakened  it, 
were  the  greateft  of  herefies.  This  happened  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  Wicklef  went  much  far- 
ther 
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ther  than  Ockham,  and  laid  the  ax  to  the  toot  of  a 
tree,  which  the,  popes  had  watered  with  fo  much 
care  and  expence,  and  Svhich  bore  fo  much  bitter 
fruit  J  fo  that  if  the  impertinent  philofophy  and 
profane  theology  of  thefchools  took  their  rife  in  our 
country  from  Lanfranc,  Ruccline,  Swinelhead,  and 
Ockham,  we  may  boaft  that  fome  of  the  firft  and 
greateft  advances  towards  a  reformation  of  both 
vreremadeby  men  of  our  country  likewife. 

From  the  time  that  Ockham  had  fignalifed  him- 
ifelf,  in  a  public  difpuce  at  Avignon,  in  favor  of  the 
emperors  and  the  civil  power  againft  the,  popes  and 
the  ccclefiaftical  jurifdiftion,  the  nominalifts  were 
not  only  more  than  ever  oppofed  by  the  other  fcho* 
ladies,  the  fcotifts  efpecially,  but  fo  perfecuted  by 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  all  the  fautors  of  her  ufur- 
pations,  that  their  whole  dodlrine  was  condemned 
by  Lewis  the  eleventh  in  a  public  edift  before  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century*.  The  doctors  and 
mafters  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  for  the  fcholaftics 
too,  as  well  as  the  rabbins,  had  the  title  of  mafters, 
were  obliged  to  renounce  the  name  with  the  doc- 
trine of  that  feft,  and  all  their  books  were  burned, 
according  tp  the  laudable  precaution  of  the  ortho- 
dox. .  The  realifts,  on  the  other  fide,  were  recom- 
mended, and  nothing  was  neglefted  on  this  and 
every  other  occafion  that  might  keep  thefe  fchools 
firmly  attached  to  a  caufe,  which  they  had  been 
principal  inftruments  of  impofing  on  the  world,  for 
the  caufe  of  chriftian  religion.  Thefe  efforts,  how- 
ever,  proved  infufEcient.  The  papal  throne  was 
fhook,  and  ccclefiaftical  empire  was  in  a  vifible  de- 
cline. Scholaftic  divines  had  fupported  it  in  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  as  long  as  they  were  favored 
by  general  ignorance,  even  greater  than  their  own. 
But  as  foon  as  learning  began  to  dawn,  towards  the 

♦  Morliof  poljhif- 
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beginning  ot  the  fixteenth  centvarf^  thefe  birds  of 
night  were  forced  to  fly  from  day,  tho*  they  fcreech- 
ed  and  clapped  their  wings  for  a  while*  It  was  in 
vain  that  modern  fcholaftics  proftituted  learnings  as 
their  predece0brs  had  proilituted  genius,  to  main* 
tain  the  credit  of  this  theology,  and  the  papal  au* 
thority  connected  with  it.  The  tafk  was  too  hard 
even  fpr  the  council  of  Trent,  and  for  all  the  great 
nien  who  have  undertaken  it  fince.  Nothiiig  fuf^ 
ports  the  fyftem  now,  except  general  ignorance  m 
fome  countries,  and  the  force  of  civil,  abetting  ee* 
clefiaflical,  power,  on  principles  of  political  conii- 
deration  among  thofe  who  ate  ignorant.  Many  a 
man  thinks^  many  fuch  t  have  known,  that  the 
theology  of  the  fchools  is  abfurd,  that  the  monar* 
chy  of  the  pope,  tho*  reduced,  is  (till  impertinent 
and  hurtful^  and  that  the  abufes  of  wealth  and 
power  in  the  church  are  intolerable.  But  yet,  the 
fame  man  will  contend,  that  it  is  better  to  bear  than 
.  to  attempt  a  reformation  of  evils  that  are  grown  in* 
vcterate,  and  will  think  that  he  is  ftrong  when  he 
quotes  not  only  the  dlforders,  the  wars,  and  the 
maifacres,  which  attended  and  followed  the  refor- 
mation in  the  fixteenth  century,  but  the  feveral  rf* 
diculous  and  mad  fefls^  to  the  rife  of  which  this  re- 
mation  gave  occafion,  tho^  the  reformers  condemned 
them. 

I  HAVE  heard  men  of  good  parts  and  good  inten* 
tions  reafoain  this  manner ;  I  have  heard  it  faid  by 
a  very  refpe£table  man  in  the  gallican  church,  when 
he  excufed,  rather  than  defended,  fubmiffion  t6  the 
papal  power,  that  this  power  is  the  key-done  of  that 
arch  whereon  the  whole  chriftian  fyftem  refts,  and 
that  the  whole  building  muft  fall  if  the  key-ftpne  be 
taken  away.  I  have  heard  another  of  the  fame 
church,  and  of  the  fame  character,  advance,  th^ 
many  things  abfurd  in  belief,^  and  ridiculous  in  prac- 
tice, were  ncccflary  to  attach  the  greateft  number 

of 
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bfraen  and  women,  and  efpecially  of  the  vulgar,  to 
chriftianity }  that  men  of  fenfe  and  knowledge 
afcribed  to  thefe  do&rines  and  inftitutions  as  little  ag 
they,  deferved,  but  that  men  of  fenfe  and  knowledge 
6ught  to  confider  and  diftinguifh  what  is  fot  them^ 
and  what  for  the  vulgar ;  that  this  cannot  be  done  in 
outward  profeffibn,  but  that  every  man  of  fenfe  and 
knowledge  may  do  it  for  himfelf,  and  fhould  there- 
fore bear  with  an  ufefui  deception^  Much  may  he 
faid  in  favor  of  this,  political  reafoning,  and  much 
may  be  faid  againft  it«  It  might  have  been  better, 
perhaps^  if  it  had  been  practicable^  to  reform,  as 
Erafmus  would  have  done^  than  as  Luther  did.  I 
ihall  not  enter  ihto  the  controverfy.  But  this  I  fa]u 
Such  inftances  as  have  been  given  confirm  the  whole 
drift  of  this  eifay^  becaufe  they  ihew  the  mifchie<» 
vous  confequences  of  theology,  by  which  an  order 
of  men  have  been  able  to  ufurp  on  God,  if  I  may 
ufe  the  expreflion,  as  well  as  on  man,  to  propagate 
their  own  inventions  for  his  revelations,  and  to  a& 
fume  an  authority,  to  which  they  have  no  right, 
over  all  the  other  orders  of  fociety }  till  the  fraud 
and  the  ufurpation  were  fo  eftablifhed,  that  it  was 
not  poffible  to  rejed  them  without  falling  into  fome . 
of  thefe  calamities  which  the  eftabliihment  of  them 
had  coft  mankind.  A  melancholy  alternative  furely, 
and  yet  fuch  an  one,  that  the  love  of  truth,  the  fpiric 
of  liberty,  and  an  awful  refped  for  the  Supreme 
Being,  ought  to  determine  men  to  take  their  refolu* 
tion  in  it.  When  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  the  other 
reformers,  took  this  refolution,  it  mufc  not  be  de« 
nied  that  affeflions  and  paffions,  and  private  inter- 
efts,  had  their  (hate,  as  well  as  the  other  motives, 
in  determining  them  to  it.  Such  will  be  the  cafe  in 
all  human  enterprifes,  even  in  the  beft,  and  there* 
fore  the  iflues  even  of  the  beft  are  always  imperfect. 
Our  reformers  (hook  oflF  entirely  the  papal  yoke, 
they  laid  afide  and  expofed  many  falfe  traditions 
'  Vox..  IV.  Sf  «nd 
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and  unthriftian*  doftrines.  But  our  relbtmen  hkA 
fome  of  the  prejudices,  and  roach  of  the  fpirit  of 
the  fchools,  about  them :  and  he  *  was  not  in  the 
V^ong,  perhaps,  who  made  the  fcholaftxc  chroo^ 
logy  begin  at  Lanfranc  and  end  at  Lutber;  cho' 
many  of  your  divines  and  of  ours  have  talked  the 
hme  gibberifli  fince,  and  talk  it  ftill. 

May  we  not  compare  the  great  revohition  wfaidi 
happened  in  the  roman  church,  to  that  which  hap 
pened  in  the  roman  empire  ?  The  empire  broke  tor 
pieces,  finne  of  the  provinces  became  difUnfb  ftares^ 
aiTerted  their  independency,  and  acknowledged  oo 
Ibnger  the  imperial  authority,  nor  the  laws  of  the 
empire.     But  in  allthefe  new  conflitutions,  there 
was  fome  tinfiure  of  the  old,  fome  principles  of  law, 
and  fome  of  policy,  which  bore  a  near  refemblancc 
to  it.     Thus,  in  the  conftitutions  of  our  reibrmedr 
churches,  tho*  they  were  independent  on  that  of 
Rome,  fomething  remained  to  (hew  that  they  had- 
been  once  members  of  that  body,  as  much  as  they 
differed  now  in  dodrine  and  difcipline.    The  ehurchr 
of  Rome  fliut  up  the  bible  from  the  laity.     The  re- 
formed churches  opened  it,  and  declared  that  the 
'  pure  word  of  God  was  the  fole  tell  of  true  religion^ 
and  the  fole  foundation  of  theirs.    That  it  is  the 
true,  the  fole,  and  the  fuflScient  teft  of  chriftian  re* 
Kgion  muft  be  ovraed ;  for  if  it  was  not,  it  could  not 
be  the  word  of  God,  nor  chriftianity  the  religion  of 
God.     But  is  it  certain,  that  this  word  has  been 
made  the  fole  foundation  of  our  rtformed  religions  ? 
I  apprehend  it  is  not.    Nay,  fmce,  to  fpeak  prqperly,. 
I  muft  fay  religions,  it  cannot  have  been  made  fucL 
The  word   God  is  one,  and   one  religion  alone 
can  be  taught  by  it.     If  there  are  different  rieK- 
gions  raifed,  there  muft  have  ^een  different  fbun^ 
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daition^  laid.  How  are  we  to  account  for  ^h }  W^ 
muft  acknowledge  the  truth.  Human  authority  hai 
pafled  for  divine^  tho'  not  fo  coercively  in  our 
churches  as  in  yours,  and  the  uncertain,  variable 
word  of  man  for  the  infallible,  invariable  word  of 
God.  We  freed  ourfelves  from  fpiritual  tyranny^ 
and  we  fell  into  fpiritual  anarchy.  The  change, 
however,  was  advantageous  j  iince  there  is,  in  the 
nature  oiF  things,  and  has  been  in  this  cafe,  a 
iranfition,  through  confufion,  into  order  j  whereas 
there  is  no  Immediate  tranfition  from  eftabtiflied  ty* 
ranny  into  a  fettled  ttate  of  liberty. 

Before  the  reformation,   Chriftians  knew  no* 
thing  of  the  bible   more   than   the   church   told 
them.     It  might,  and  it  might  not  be  a  rule  to  the 
paftois,  but  it  was  none  to  the  flocks.     After  the 
reformation,  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  every  one* 
The  paftor's  appealed  to  it,  and  the  flocks  were  fup- 
pofed  to  judge  for  themfclves  by  it.     What  happen- 
ed  ?  The  very  fame  thing  that  ha{)pened  in  the  pri-  . 
mitive  church,  before  any  canon  of  fcripture  was 
made  by  public  authority,  and  receivefl  by  common 
content.     Various  traditions  and  various  doftrines 
lof  men,  who  pretended  alike  to  the  gifts  of  the  fpi- 
rit,  divided  the  faithful,  and  every  teacher  had  his 
followers.     Juft.fo  at   the  reformation.      Various 
interpretations  of  authentic  fcriptures,  and  various 
comments  upon  them,  divided  the  reformers  and 
the  reformed.     Every  teacher  had  his  followers, 
and  fome  of  thefe  affected  to  preach  as  well  as  pray 
by  the  fpirit.     Ambiguous  and  obfcure  expreffions 
in  the  text  had  the  fame  eflfecl  as  no  text  at  all,  arid 
modern  theology  broke  the  uniformity  of  religion  as 
much  as  antient,  caufed  as  much  defolation,  and 
fpiiled  as  much  blood.     The  reformed  churches 
perfecuted  one  another,  and  your  church  perfecuted 
them  all.     Atheifl:ical  perfons,  therefore  continue 

S  f  2  to 
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to  take  the  pretence^  vbich  every  religioii  givei 
theniy  tp  confound  religion  and  theology,  and  to 
afcribj^  to  the  former  all  the  evils  that  are  due  to  the 
latter. 

It  is  natural  to  alk^  caa  nothing  be  done  to  rt^ 
piove  this  fcandal  by  putting  an  end  to  tbefe  evils?  I 
^ill  prefume  to  anfwer  nothing ;  unlefs  men  can  be 
prevailed  upon  to  aifume  the  fpiritof  chiiftianity  ai 
V^ell  as  the  nan^e  of  Chriflians,  and  this  will  be  found, 
I  fuppofe,  impracticable  as  long  as  the  fole  care  of 
religion    4n4    the    fole    diredion    of     confdeoce 
is   confined  every  vhe|:e   to  a  diftinA  order  of 
xn^n,  whofe  di(lin£t  interests,  and  whofis  paf&(Hift 
of  courfe,  c^rry  thpm  to  keep  thefe  diflenfians  and 
feuds  alive.     If  jhey  were  cpntent  to  expUin  what 
they  underftand,  to  ftdore  what  they  underilaad  nor, 
to  leayp  in  my(ler>  ^U  that  Chrifl  and  his  apoftles 
have  left  fo,  to  a  tin^p  ;hat  is  not  yet  come,  and  to 
teach  others  to  coQtent  themfelve^  with  natural  rheo* 
logy,  ^nd  fuch  rev^l^d  thep{ogy  a^  i\i\% ;  the  evils 
fpoken  of  wot^ld  foon  c^afp,  ^nd  th^  fcandal  confe^ 
quently.     If  they  proceeded  in  this  manner,  there 
would    be    ample    pi^tt^i:    left    ro   $qiplQy  their 
tongMes  and  th^ir  pens,  ^nd  none  tq  en^loy  the 
fwords  and  daggers  of  (he  refl  of  ip^nidndf    The 
law  of  God  would  be  a  plain  and  cQnfidi^t  UVt 
and  no  color  would  remain  fof  infidels  tq  fprpi  this 
argument.     ^'  Either  th^  fcriptures  do  not  ppntain 
f  <  the  law  of  God,  or  it  9as  not  in  the  intention  of 
ff  pod  to  prpn^ote  the  peace  and  happinef$  pf  man* 
f<  kind,  or  he  did  t}ot  proportion  the.  means  to  hi^ 
*«  end  ;**  every  one  of  which  proportions  is  Waf* 
phemy,  ^nd  yet,  as  theology  has  corrupted  genuine 
j:hrL(lianity,  it  will  be  h^rd  to  eyade  them  all. 

But  Hnce  fuch  a  change  as  this  may  be  wifte4 
for  by  good  m^,  r^^her  than  expeded  by  any 
inan,  it  is  proper  to  confider  what  cai;i  be  {{oQe  (9 
IpiTen  an  irremediable  ^vil,  and  whether  good  po* 
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Itcy  cannot  furnilh  an  antidote  agalnft  the  poifon  of 
theology  ;  on-tvl^ch  I  ihall  fay  a  word  or  two  before 
I  finiih  this  long  eifay.    There  are  arguments,  no 
doubt,  even  of  the  political  kind,  and  of  irrefiftible 
force,  againft:  athieits  who  rejed  all  reli^on,  latitu- 
dinarians  who  admit  all.  alike,  and  ngidifts  who 
fuffer  one  alone.    If  the  fir  ft  prevail,  there  will  be 
xio  religious  confcience  at  all ;  if  the  fecond,  there 
will  be  as  many  as  there  are  religious  feds  in 
every   fociety;  if  the  third,  perfecution  for  reli* 
gion  will  be  made  a  maxim  for .  government,  as  it 
is  made  in  fome  countries,  to  the  bane  of  fociety,  and 
%Q  the  (hame  of  the  chriftian  profeilion.    Do  there 
iret^aii^  then  no  means  to  prevent  the  fatal  effeds  of 
theological  difputes,   and    ecclefiaftical    quarrels  ? 
Some  countries  are  fo  miferable,  by  principles  of 
bigotry  incorporated  with  thofe  of  their  government, 
;md  by  the  eftablifhment  of  inquifitions,  that  there 
remain  no  (ucb  means,  but  by  the  total  extirpation 
of  all  thofe  who  differ,  or  who  are  fufpeded  to  differ, 
from  the  eftablifhed  dodrines.     In  other  countries, 
tho'  a  rigid  fpirit  prevails,  yet  if  inquifitions  are  not 
eftablifhed,  and  if  ecclefiaflics  do  not  govern,  it  is 
very  poffible  by  (kill  and  management  to  allay,  for 
the  moft  part,  the  ferments  which  theology  is  apt 
to  raife  in  the  ftate,  and  to  blunt  the  fury  of  thofe 
who  call  themfelves  orthodox,  and  every  man  who 
diffents  in  opinion  from  them  heretical.     In  coun- 
tries  where  this  rigid  fpirit  is  not  that  of  the  go- 
vernment,^ tho*  diffention  cannot  be  entirely  pre* 
vented,  the  bad  influence  and  effeds  of  it  mayw   To 
make  government  effedual  to  all  the  good  purpofes 
of  it,  there  muft  be  a  religion ;  this  religion  muft  be 
national ;  and  this  national  religion  muft  be  main* 
tained  in  reputation  and  reverence ;  all  other  reli- 
gions  Qr  feds  muft  be  kept  too  low  to  become  the 
'  rivals  of  it.     Thefe  are  in  my  apprehenfion  firft 
principles  of  good  policy.     The  eftablifliment  of  a 
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religious  drckr  fubjef):  to  th^  civii  magiftrafe)  and 
fubferyknt  to  the  civil  power,  not  that  of  a  refigioQs 
fociety  pretendin;^  to  be  the  allies  and  aiming  to  be 
mafters  of  the  civii^  may  be  reconciled  very  well  to 
thefe  principled,  and  fure  I  am,  that  they  may  be 
purfued,  not  cmly  without  perfecution,  but  without 
the  invafion  of  any  one  right  which  men  can  juftly 
claim  under  the  freeft  and  mod  equitable  goyem- 
ment.  The  parliament' of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  forty  one  declared,  that  human  laws  cannot 
bind  confclence ;  which  is  a  declaration  every  (ed 
makes  out  of  power,  and  none  obferve  wiUingly  in 
it.  But  be  it  fo  Human  laws,  however,  may  and 
ought  to  exclude  thpfe  men  frorai  power  in  the  ftate, 
kings  efpecially,  who  profefs  a  private  confcience 
repugnant  to  the  pubhc  confcience  of  that  ftate. 
Such  men  will  make  ufe  of  power,  and  the  better 
men  they  are,  the  more  to  propagate  their  dwn 
fchemes  of  religion,  to  ftrengthen  their  own  party 
and  to  recommend  their  particular  notions  about 
ecclefiaftical  government,  which  cannot  be  done 
without  mamfeljt  danger  to  the  public  peace.  The 
wifdom  of  our  conftitution  has  therefore  joined,  ad- 
mirably well  together,  the  two  moft  compatible 
things  in  the  world,  how  incompatible  foever  tftey 
tnay  have  been  reprefented,  a  teit  and  a  toleration } 
arid  by  rejecting  alike  the  principles  of  latitudina- 
rians  and  rigidifts,  has  gone  fo  far  to  prevent  thofe 
evils  that  gave  occafion  to  the  objeftion  of  atheifts : 
as  I  hope  that  I  have  done  in  this  eflfay,  to  prove, 
by  confidefmg  the  nature,  rife,  progrefs,  and  ef- 
fefts  of  authority  in  matters  of  religion,  that  theo- 
logy has  been  always  likble  to  this  ^jedion,  chrif- 
tianity  never.  Chriftianity,  genuine  chridianity,  is 
contained  in  the  gofpels,  it  is  the  word  of  God,  it 
requires,  therefore,  our  veneration,  and  a  ftrift 
conformity  to  it.  Traditional  chriftianity,  or  that 
artificial  theology  which  paffes  for  ^enuihe^   and 
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which  we  all  profefs,  is  derived  from  the  writings 
of  fathers  and  doQors  of  the  church,  and  from  the 
decrees  of  councils.    It  is  therefore  the  word  of  men, 
and  of  men,  for  the  moft  part,  either  yery  weak, 
very  mad,  or  very  knavifli.     It  requires,  therefore, 
no  regard,  nor  any  inward  conformity  to  it.     You 
have,  I  know,  at  your  elbow  a  very  foul-mouthed 
and  a. very  trifling  critic,  who  will  endeavour  to 
impofe  upon  you  on  this  occaiion,  as  he  did  on  a 
former.     He  will  tell  you  again,  that  I  contradift 
myfelf,  and  that  by  going  about  to  deftroy  the  ^  au- 
thority of  the  fathers  and  the  church,  which  I  re- 
jeft,  I  go  about  to  rejeft  the  authenticity  of  the 
gofpels,  which  I  admit.     But  if  the  dogmatical  pe- 
dant (hould  make  his  objeftion,  be  pleafed  to  give 
him  this  anfwer ;  that  I  do  indeed  admit  the  gof^ 
pels,  not  on  theteftimonybf  thefpirit,  like  Calvin, 
but  on  that  of  the  fathers  and  dodors  of  the  church, 
who  not  only  bear  this  teftimony  feparatdy ;  but, 
aflembled  in  a  council  at  Laodicea,  rejeSiing  many 
other  gofpels,  made  a  canon  of  thefe  :  and  yet  that 
his  objection  is  impertinent,  fincc  I  may  receive  the 
gofpels  on  the  credit  of  thefe,  men,  of  whom  I  think 
very  little  better  than  I  do  of  him,  for  authentic 
fcriptures,  juft  as  well  as  he  receives  the  books  of 
the  old  Teftament,  concerning  which  he  has  darted 
fo  many  idle  paradoxes,  for  fuch,  on  the  credit  of 
the  Jews,  the*  he  rejefts  their  oral  law  and  the  fa- 
bulous traditions  of  their  rabbins.     Thus  I  fhall 
conclude  this  long  efiay,  wherein  I  have  recalled 
the  fum  of  what  I  have  laid  to  you  in  converfation, 
and  which  has,  I  fear,  too  much  of  the  loofe  and 
wandering  air  of  converfation* 
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